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cals, To wit the untiring efforts 
of Cunningham, Max Muller, 
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cited. 

Thus by the early twentieth 
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periodicals had become so vast 
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for the scholars and researchers 
to find in one place all relevant 
materials required for their 
subject of research, particularly 
about Indian history and culture. 
They had to wade through an 
ocean of publications. 

To alleviate the distress of these 
knowledge craving scholars Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law started a 
Quarterly — Indian Historical 
Quarterly, The principal aim of 
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Evolution of Vijnanavada- 

There is nii old tradition in this (jountrv wiiich speaks of a relation- 
."liij) hetweeii ())e Vc'daiila or I'paiii.sads and |{uddhism ; aiid the 
available facts shoAv that the tradition is Jtol wilhont foundation. 
Indeed, so far as some of the vital points aiv concerned, the ditforence 
l»e(neen the two s\stems is \erv sli{.iht. Santnaksita says in his I'ativn- 
Kaiiijidfu! (v. ddO) that tl»e defect in the sv^tem of the followers of the 
1 1 jianisads is slight (ttl iJuptfnhJlKi). As a matter of fact, jlmldhisiu ow(‘s 
much of its heinj> to the rpani>ads. Althonoh i| is true tliat like the 
iSaiikhya system, it has ieje< ted mucli of the Vedic religion relating- 
to ditfeient rites and (eremonies, nevertlieless it is tHpially tine that, 
like the >ame Silnklix a system, it has tlrawn mnch fioni iliat religion, 
following its ‘patli of knowledge’ [j/Khninuu f/tf). 

Jluddhism admits witli the Vedanta that tlie rrigin of the j/lio/o 
is <lue to ignorance {d ri^/ tfd), which therefore i-> to he (ivercuni<‘. In 
both the systems desirt' (L'lnm) is tlio jooj cause of all siiffeiings. and, 
as sucli, it is rigidly called hy the fcilhjwers of the Veilaiita ‘(treat 
Kvir (nniJul/xlpniiin) and hy Buddhism ‘Deatli’ [Mdni, a pynonym for 
inrlt/tf, hotli heing derived from the >ame i-ootv'n//- Mo <lieM. Xatnrally 
therefore hy destroying oi eompn'ring that evil one attains to iiii- 
inortality. In hath tlie sy^^teins tlie notion of ‘1’ ami ‘mine* (nham 


Ueiel at the lii.liah Oriental C\>ulei-o»uo, liariMla, Deeioiiher, lOH;! 
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and mama) which hrin^^s about one’^i bondage is to he sliaken off, though 
the methods sugge^sted lor achieving this end a»*e totally different. 
There are many more such points of juutual agreement of wliicli the 
one we are concerned with liere is Vljhamivada which, as we shall 
see, found its first expression in the T'^panisads and gradually developed 
into its accepted forju in Biidtlin.'m. 

It goes without saying that the lT])anisads avowedly deal wilh 
IlraJiniactula^ and BrahuuivCula and Atmacadu. are ojie ami the same, 
there being no difference whatsoever, for the words lirdhnuin and At man ^ 
accoiding to the seers (-r tt'aclieis of tin* Tpanisads, diffcj- only in letters 
and not in sense or spirit. ^ It is repeatedly sliown tlnnein that fjiahnuin 
is nothing hut vijnCina^ oy jndnar Tims Brah mardda or AhiKn’dda 
in fact, Vijnanavada. 

Now Brahman being, in fact, identical with rijnCuxt one naturallv 
lakes the former in the ^eiise of the latter in Midi Tpanisadic passages as 
the following (Taittl. IIT. 1): 

‘That from which these beings ;iie hoin, that by whidi, wlnm l)orii, 
they live, that into which tliey enter at their eiivl, tiy to know that. 
'I hat is Bralimaii.’'’ 

And it is actually supported by the fi)llowing in tlie s‘\ine work 

(til. 5): 

‘He [X'l'ceived tliai Bjahnian was rijniuia, f(ii From iijnthia Ihe-,** 


^ ^ f IK, II. o. 1. 

III. a. 1 i Jir, r/o, TV. ;3. 7 (f^RW *= fifStR). 

51^- fd>., II. I. J. Sankara coininent.s: 

fT^T, StR* I ^ 

cT^I I hr’ I 

C'f. jn>H>ti ill till* al o\<( extract with the tlndiUiist tenn runnnfi. It is t«) he 
noted that as tin* I paiiisailie texts ninh*r dis< ns->i(ni ln*ri* show , originally tliere 
was made no distilietioii hetween /o ami rz/noyo/, as <fcnerally in siu li eases 
in Uiid<lhist texts. The niuoi liinetioii ot the tormer is <i i f htniifit m (m i h ( lii‘(hi ^ 
while Miat ot tin* latter is n 1 1 Im nsiyi jun i< rhnl,i , Sonu*tini»'s in Ituddhism, too. 
no distinction ot jndiin and ri finiiti is ohsi-rved. S<*c Note Id. 

•' jftTt ijfTrfiT irrfTifsr, w 
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beinpfs are )>oni ; by rijUnna, when bom, tliey live nnd inio rijfinnn 
Ihey enter at tlie end/‘ 

When someliow or otlier ilie above inferju'elalion is nerepted the 
t'ollowin" and the similar texts of the f panisads are ra'^ily taken with 
referen(‘e only to vijnfma ; 

‘Verily all this is atniaii.'* 

^Brahman alone is all thif?.’* 

‘All this i.s Brahman.’’ 

‘There is no diversity here. fTe who perreivea here diversily (voos 
from death to death.’* 

Thus to say all this is Brahman or Atman amnnnts to ‘^ayin^ that 
all thi.s is vijhdno ; or in other words, all this is a purionmn or rlnirto'^ of 
Brahman or vljiirtn/i. 

Compare this with studi passnj^es as the followin^r from Buddhist 
works : 

‘0 the sons (d the Tina, the three planes are only 

‘This is only vijnapti.’^^ 

‘ ^3TT5TTd:i ^ HTTrfJT *3rr?rrf5T, 

I 

I '>•. Vfl; !>.■>. L>; |— ///•. /’/ k , 

IV. .V7. 

1 — Uio»d. up., JT. 2. 11. 

7 rpf I — ('u Up . 111. u;. 1 ; ^ STH 

Miufrt Up.^ IV. 6. 

^ I ’T ^ 5-ff T^RfH I — 

IV. 4. If). 

n Till' \M)ril piiilmlma moans ‘transtormation’ or ‘inodificatioir ; and 
rii'tnta, in tact, convoys tho sanio moaning, i.o. Vhajij^inK from one state to 
another.. Its use in Vedantic .sense, illusory manifestation’ is not pre-f^ahkara . 

fsTfiTTir' ftHjsrr qjw i i'>i- 

Bendall, p. If); Ihi.suhhfimilxUfsfifrn; Atlvayavajra’s Tntfrnmtndvoll, Giekwad 
Oriental Seritvj. No. NL. p. 18; Levi: Maferhiu r p(nir Vitwir <Ju Sf/atrmr 
]'nnnnnmntni, Paris, 19,V2, p.‘ 43. 

I ] hnsdtika of Vasubandhu ed. Lt^ i in Vijfidpii- 

indtratuHniilhi, Paris, 192.), 1. See also UuHiiLd on. Tdttvamugidlm, 00ft., p. .')50 ; 

? STpiH. : l.i'iikrii'iiHiia et\. B. ;Nanjio, X, 77, p. 274: 
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Ac(()r(lino In tho lliKlilliists, tulfa, inana<^ rtjuuna, and ri^i'nipfl 
are synonyms.’' 

Now as evident from tlie aimve ihp external world lias in fart no 
realily, and yet il ap]>ears to be. This appearance demands an expla- 
nation winch is supplied by the oridjfrf ot the Vedautins and i)y the 
i'llM/in't of the llud(I]n>ts. Tt is oridi/d nv rrn^intn tliat chanp'es rijiifhni 
into the external phenomena, even as happens in illusion, miia'*'', 
dieam, ef(‘. 

The idealistic interpretation of the Vedanta as ^iven above is fuliv 
snppcite<l by Oaudapada ami a careful and clo^e examination of Ins 
]f/iiinfistlsfr(t, «enerally known hy the tiame of Mihu] tlL j/oLlriia , will 
lu'ar nnt tlie statement, T shall qnole Itere only a few lines frcni that 
\v<nk, (faudapfula says (IV. T‘J) : 



‘This duality having the subject aitd flte object” is only the vihra- 
tion of riffo. Citfa has no ')])je<'t, therefore it is said io he always nsafnjd 
(].(*. Iinvinj? no attachment or relation to an object)’.” 

Here i — y/iomfa or sito mhinn) of ef7/o im])li(*s (he activity 

of mind, owinp- to wliich objects are represented. 

riie followin*^’ karikas from the sanu' work may al>o be comparcc] 
witli their par(‘]le] vcr-'Cs liom the Loniaro(dr<f : 


f^|rfJT5%rfT 'dm- \ — P-1; 

imI. P<pusmii, 1|. Ill ; f^' 

fTF?fof ( r'‘terriii}i to f /''■'>, ) | — liti, oil. Poussin, p. 

l.a lit, Hhe porceivor aiul the pfiooptible’. 

11 Cf. l<u-,hr,r„l,-,,n. i,, ^:>7 . 5 ,^ gjVjq. K<)r 

ef. tin* tolkmin^ in tlie \ mji, n'isisfltd (111 07. 0-^^) wliicli is tuM ol 
VijilanavAda : 


^ ^PT r? ’Tt^' ^rp^uRTsrr ii 

»TTto' ’TTFT^ f-T : I 

II 

nr. ?rT*Tam[ii 
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cw ii iv. 47 . 

V\s tli(> inov(‘nif*nfs r)f a fiif-^raiul api)enr <0 I.p fvfraiplii, or crookerl, 

etr., so tin* vil)ia1 ions ol rijndon aj)p<‘av a'^ tlie ])er((‘iver and tlie 

|i(*r((‘pt ildo.’ 

IT w i 

fl^?WJTWWW5i fW II IV. 48. 

‘As a firo-lirnnd wlion i< dof^s noi niov<^ lias no appearanre fof its bein^ 
slrai^ld, eic.) and (lliii^) is nol Ixirn, <?o whon flip rijftdnn does not 
vibrate it lias no appearanre (of flip p^rvpivpr and tbp ppr(‘p])tiblp), and 
(llms) is not liorn.’ 

3T55ra I 3 THb1^: I 

H fRei?3[OT5!Pl' ^ II IV. 49. 

‘A\ lion a (irediiand moves ilip ajippara nrps are not prodnred froni 

aiiytliiii'jf other Ilian that ; and wlien it is at rp?»t tliey arp not in a place 
fitlier than that, nor do tJiey enter then into that. 

^q?7inTt ^ 5IWT?1I 1 

H ^ II IV. lil. 

‘AA'hen the rijndna viliiates the appparanres are not produced from 
anytliin«’ oilier than thal, and when it is at re^t they are not in a place 
othei than tliat, nor do they enter tlien into that. 

m: I 

w; II III 29.’* 

‘As in dream owinjjf to illusion, the mind moves havinj> the 
appearamp of the duality itlu* subjprt anil the objpit), so does it in the 
wakino state owin«- to illusion, liaviuf»- the appearance of the duality/ 

3T5^ ^ JT I 

3T5^ ^ II 

‘There is no douht thal in dieam the miiid though without a second 
is will) the apjieaTance of the duality, so is undouhfedly the mind in tho 

lo This karika oeeiirs aKiiin ia tho last chapter (IV. 01) with only one varia- 
tion, i.e. for -ipa/uif/fr in both the halves. 

10 This Karika is identir.'il with IV. 02, 
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waking* state witli the appearance of the duality, though it is without a 
sec on cl.’ 

Let us read liere a. few lines from the f.nvldratdra (ed B. Nanjio), 
the well-known work on tljr- VijhanavSda : 

fgvn I 

aTic*n?itH ^ ii in. i 3 i : p. 209. 

‘All this is citta. Tt conics fortli In two ways, in the form of tlie 
perreiver as well as of tlie perccptilih^. Thcie i^' neitlier Atman, nor 
anything belonging to it.’ 

ni- ot"': p. 

‘There is only ritfa, and not the visible. The r/V/.v comes forth bi 
tw’o ways, in tlie form of the perceiver as well as of tlie jiei cept ildo. ft 
is neither eternal nor has it annihilation.’ 

cWii qife qsn II X. .\S; |,. 

‘The rifto of men inclines (towanl.-i its object., s) in the fonii of the 
perceiver as ivell as of the pcMceptibb*. There is no cbaiaclevi^t ic c^f the 
visilde, as imagined by fools/ 

fw airai ^ ^ i: : p- ' ''• 

‘A« appears tlie castle in the sky, or iiiirao’c, so docs alv.ovs tlie 
visible; but in transcendental wisdom it does not exi'^f.’ 

That the visible universe i.s the- creation o) rt)>'ni»u, to /mn/tis. t'r 
citta ijS found also in tlie ^fu/nlaliiln'ufnfunjo/unn'yiff (My^oi-c, l!)()t), 
p. K*) where occoir the following linos: 

^ rraferorr: tot 

‘The mind which is the author of the creation, continued existence, 
and dissolution of the three worlds, disappears, and that is the highest 
state of Visnu,* 

In the Vijfianavada the theory of Vijnopthrtdtrafd which is the 
same as vijdmamMratd is a very w'ell-known one. Literally vijndna 
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inCitra liieaiis Ssiiiiply vijnrino,' and it-s .state is cijndmhmdtratd, Wlieii 
llie rijndna does not perceive any object wliatsoever, it rests only in 
itselt'. Tl'is state of resting* of the rijonod only in it^^lf is called 
i ijndnanidfrofd-^^] 

.Vccordino- pji the A'i jhanax adjns this riji'uuuuiidfrntd is muhti 
‘deliverance.’*'* t)n Ihis we ^hall iiavi* an «m casion lo speak a few words 
more. 

[n Vedanta this rijndnaindi mid is expressed by (laiidopada in lii.-* 
.\ qd nmsd^^trd (III. dH) as di uid.uninilha jndtia ^jndna that rests in 

Follow ill;; vtan/a in tin* IsdlLoponi.yul (ll.d.LO) ( baiily jioints 
1 0 this rij n d p i i m at ra ( a - : 

i?7i ?ninfa m, i r 

‘W’lien (lie five instrunieiits of knowledge ^tand still together with 

17 N'lisiihiiadlor ^ 'I' H insf't d d e<l. 2s ; \' ijfidptiindtuitd-diliUif ol' 

I’oii.^viii , p. dsd ■ 

r^RKTsr’ tr^' i fw' irT«n»Trwr^sirrac » 

Sci’ f (H'lku I'dfd i'(> , )). lOi): 

?T^ 5TtT<5\*1^ SU^f' I 

aW % iirh. i 

UST’IfT' 

’Tn‘ iiT''^r pf^RrffT *r rtx^ i 

^EqR' gfis: TR II 

M(i!triifniitr\uhO!anKrun i‘d. J.iwi, \l. 17. 

llriT tin* Uurd Inn* H'. nxplaiiu'd thus ; 

FTFTf*^^ iJT r^,:qif-rT f?fstfrr;TTcTq^ I 

5T^r ^ m ir i 

mfFrW ^RJTlTlfcf II 

S('«' lUiddii I'OffdiWi , \ I. 2'). 

d W^fT I 

HI h/(i nitd /MM (■(/('/ ^ II. 1 . in . 

IRT JiFRf fR: iT I 

1'liU i*^ ill lact |ir*T \'ijfdi jd i.nat nifrisiddh}^ 

^roiiin II), p, ()U7. (oan.lnpiida de.smbe.s it (Tfl. 33) as . 
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ilie mind, and wlien the intellect does not move, that ia tailed the 
highest htate.’ 

We have seen (hat Jtrahinan is rijndna. And I think it points to 
njj'iopf nndtKdd. when it rests only in itself (dl tihy'diitatlKi) is 

Brahman. This reminds us of the following in tlie Upanisads {Clt. V ft. 
VJl. .24 1-2): 

‘Where one sees nothing else, Iiears notliiiig else, ujidcrstands 

nothing else, that is the Infinite {ohinlnian) The infinite is immortal.’ 

‘Sir, in what doeis the Infinite rest?’ 

‘In its own gi'eatness — or not. even in great ness\*'® 

The exposition of Gaudapada is very clear heie. Tie savis t'lfl. Ifi). 

H #1^ R 3^: I II 

‘When the cifta does not fall into a state of ohlivion, nor is distract* 
ed again, nor i.s unsteady, nor has it any sense-image, then it becomes 
Brahinan’.'^‘ 

This cijddnomdirald is, tfieiefore, in fact, Jimh nuthlidni of the 
Bialima vudiiis. Ihtilmuthhdnt iiic'aiih (lie *stai(‘ ot lirohnnui* cjr 
‘hecoming Bmh 

^ srr ;T 1 Ti. \,\ Max Muller, SHE., vol. I, 

I’. l‘2n. Here lujji; i^aiikara lie writes ‘‘'riie (.'ouiiiKutalm* take.s vO lu 

tlie sense ol, “It > 0 M ask in the highest scn.se, then i sn\ no ; lor tin' Infinite 

cannot rest in anythiiio, not exeii in ^reatne .: 

21 See niv juipe:. Thi- (dnnhi fnhhil.tli ikO on the Momhil, i/n f ’ pn inyh( in tlie 
E ro(‘K’(’<l I ntja hihI iinnSiH ttons nf the (All lixhu) (hn'iitfil I 'on ft i cm r ^ 

l‘.)22,p. 4.‘’i7'?s ; aiul l{i>/h iiKihitid n I ’l'. : 

I ^ -^r iiv 

^ ^ i a ?t ^ ii-; 

Mdifn VI. 31: 

w 1 JWT n 

YoffavdsistflKt, III. (37.8, alerady qnotecl once in Note 13 : 

‘22 Minuhliii h'jK, 111,2. il: f TCT’ iTO ^ I 

He who understands the highest Brahman become.s Brahman.’ 
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This the inuldi ‘(h 4 i verance’ of ilie BralinuiA^rolians, and here 
on this point they erjtir(‘Iy a^*^iee, as lias alieady heeii shown^^ with the 
A’i jhaiJavadins. 

Now when the ('iflo or nj/nlu<f rests only in itself, or in other 
words, when tliere is rijnnnaniut rata, tiiat state is deserihcd as ^noli- 
])pi-oej»tion innu [uihi inhlio)' iheie no titta idciffn), ^su]) 0 ^nlun(lane 

{Jololfuru) jnnutt,* ‘ i nrof))]>relu‘nsrhlf* (ari/if ijo ) ‘•^cod {/novtld),' 
‘ol(M’Hal {<fhru ro ) and ^ anau^t,/)' 

Xow consider' if there is nri\ <lilret('iU'(' htdwfM-n (liis rijnilnn and 
the rnfifljHJ os Ural) man of the A e<ianftn'‘. 

Here orr the anthmity of A asrrl>aiid!ni and Sihnamati, r'/ntlnu, a=i 
wo hove s(‘en al>ov{\ rs (dor rial {ilhntvn^ tiiljjif) And tluK' are other 

‘2.1 i??< o Not<‘ 

‘21 Tto’ original (roiii wlitfh thf^e 'Vat* U ar.* titica is in llio Tiiinsihn, 
and it runs as IdHow’s : 

str’ ^ ctt i ir<f- 

r rr^Rm^f VTJ: I 113 

lt<aa' in the first karika dioii-poreeption' is e\pr»>ss<*<l as : 3 q« 

h-xtiaane (•<'S'.ati(m of pta'Ct'ption,’ in tin* .yfoho ijni n.sCif nllnt)h'am, 
M. 17. S(M- note JS. For •‘^ee \'asiihandlnrs Tusvah/ulr'iin ittrsa, .‘tO: 

a 3rr?rigT5F4^r i a ii 

Willi rcliTciici' 111 tlie iviirils a'>ovc Pro(. 

PoMs^in oh^LTYOs ( \ ijt'in I'htmlf lofo'^xf^tlii , p.('*(K)) ‘'iFapres le coiniiKaitaire de 
Stliiraniati los inotfs nun i>fihiiiihho '.snn so rapportont au Itodliisattva : ” I'ri- 
doid)t<’dly Itodtiisatlva may rest in ctjnn /.f mint rnfd ^jq’f^ppq’^fTnTf SrfdT^l), 

.so lar as tin- conmii'ntary ot Sthirainati is concernoii, thosi* two words, I think, do 
not r«'f«‘r to a liodliisat tva, thon^^h tiis juradnal success is shown. Stliiraaiati’s 
introdm lory line ^ ^'h'arly shows that 

it is Ifie rift<i in tii.rt '>iale, which is nderred to hy tlie follow iiiji stanzas melndin^ 

I he woj'ds in fjiicstio i. 

Sthirainati expl.iins thus the words f|Uolod in the hi>dy : 

m ?TT^#^mF*TPTT^. ?TT^T'45W^r^ 

<‘^r% f^rffr ^ i 

(ac'-'ordin'^ to Uw d'lhid'Ui vorsmn re «dini^ /.s inn ma lujns 

yn (hu'i) 
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texts, too, that can be cited in support of the view.**^ But it is a 
well-known fact that the Buddhists hold tlie theory of ‘momeiitariness’ 
(IsanahhaiiffavtUla), and Iience, iicoording to them, vijfuina is also 
momentary, and not eternal us the Yedaiilins maintain. J^antiraksita 
while agreeing with them on many an important jjoint dittera from them 
saying that their system is defective, for vijnana can in no way be 
'eternal, as held therein.** 

This eternity of vijnana of the Vijlianavadins refei’s, I think, io 
its continuity {sanidna nityaia)^^^ and is not to he taken in the strict 
sense of the term, as maintained by the VedantiAte. Tids explanation 
is supported by tlie J nfmasuWd quoted in the foot-note, no. 


^ 5!iP<rr ^ I 

— J XV. 50 in Tiro I'oJrHydmt iroi7»’.<», GOS, p. 85: 'riiis rolers to 


0/f. nt.^ p. 8 5, Sec Suzuki: Outlines of Muhanuna Jiuddhism, 1907, p. 548: 

‘‘Nirvana is some times spoken of as possessing four attributes ; (1) eternal 
{nitya)f (2) blissful {suhhn)^ (3) self-acting (of«io/i), anil pure (siiri). It is eternal 
because it is immaterial ; it is blissful because it is above all sufferiogs ; it is self- 
acting because it knows no compulsion ; it is purebecau.se it is not defiled by 
passion and error.’’ 

See also Visuddhi mia/ya^ Vol. I, p. 294; Knn\yyftu yildya, iv, 362, 369 ff : 

wst’^rw Trw ’snrtia- g w sr 

tnsw I 

In the Ahhid huna pimdl [nk(l ed. Subhuti, 7, dhuvit is one of tl»o synon.vnis 
for vhvdtia. 

%fil^'j||>)l<flin5+: I 

?n?Jir 3 h: ii 

jmwraw^'g*' ^ i 

ft|IH7ft^S?r‘ II 


'lutfi'O-'niiujnilnt, (lOS, 328-330. 
27 Cf. TAiitkilvutdiv, p. 157, and ifunnCnun- 

hifyatd of the . Sanklij’us. But against this .see Jaj’anatahhaita’s y yoyfimonjoil, 
1895, (Part II) p, 164: 
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In ^oncluMon, it may be observed ibat following ilje line of 
ihoaglitjy suggested above a very large number of iiai*sages in tbe 
Upanisads may easily be explained from the Vijfiaiiavfida i>oint of 
view. For instance, let us take tbe following two stanzas from the lia 
Up., G-T: 

'Wiien to a man who understands all the beings in the Atman 
(i.e. viji'nlmi) and tlic Atman (i.e. rijn:ino) in all beings, lie does jiot 
remain in doubt.* 

I ?RI II 

‘When to a inaii who umlnslands, the Atman (i.e, rijftdnu) lias 
become all beings, wliat sorrow, what troulile can there be to him 
who lieheld that identity (i.e. the identity of tbe rijndna and the 
beings).* 

It is, liowever, to be noted that the Fpanisads do not say one things 
liut various things. There are various thoughts and while some of them 
are more or less S3’stematic, others are not so. Originally the Fpanisads 
were meant not merely to guide, one’s sperulationw, hut to lead one 
along an active sjdritual life. Bnt that was found Impossible owing 
mainly to the wide divergence in tlieir thoiigJits. Consecinently a 
strong nereswity was felt for making up that difference; und the result 
was the composition of the lint unfortunately tlio 

qiie.stion remained still un.settled, there being a number of schooLs. of 
interjireters. The diversity of these interpretations is due specially to 
the different passages in the Fpani.sads, some of which do actually 
differ, and some are explained differently. Thus the Interpretation of 
the Vedanta from the idealistic point of view is quite just, for there are 
ac tually some texts to that effect. 

VlDIirSlTKKIFAKA HlIATT.\( IC CRY A 

But Irulj’ spchking, as followers of the Middle Path the Vijnunavadins can 
not hold tl»nt the rij firing is eternal, for according]; to tluMii it should be rejr.irded 
ns one having neither eternity nor annihilation. The hnhlarofdra (ITT.Co, p.181) 
clearly says: 

f|[^r Sm' asfn% i ii 



Pre- Aryan Elements in Indian Culture 

{Some AtliUf'tunul Xofen) 

Elsewliere I ha.ve shown that the Mother goflflesa cult in India is 
of pre-Aryan origin.' It is well-known tliat feminine deities occupy a 
very prominent place in modern Hinduism. Yet they played a very 
insignificant role in tlie religion of the Ilg-vedic Aryans. Indeed, the 
very conception of the supreme deity as a Mother goddess, which is an 
otiistanding feature of modern Hinduism, was quite unknown to the 
Rg-vedic Aryans. In their pantheon male deities were supreme. But 
iii tlie old pre-Aryan religion of India, a ‘leading feature was 
the worship of the nude Mother goddess.* It i{j interesting to note that 
this conception of the Mother goddess as a nude woman survive^ to this 
day in the representation of such of the Hindu mother goddesses as 
Kali, Sitalai, Chinnamasta etc. f^itala, we are told in the Puranas, should 
always be represented in a state of perfect nudity. Indeed, she still 
takes that form in Jessore, Noakliali and Khulna, where she is regarded 
by the pods as their main deity.*' 

Nv(lif}f 011(1 Fcrtilitif Cultn 

It seems that tlie idea at the root of the original conception of tho 
Mother goddess as a nude woman was sympathetic magic.* The i^lea 

1 Calcutta Iteview, April 1931, pp. 227-237 

2 It has been supposed that the predominance of Mother worship in India re- 

presents a survival from matriarchate, the prevalence of which, of course, had 
been attested by a considerable amount of evidence ( J. E. Harririon, J*roletjo- 
meiia to Greek Iteliyian, pp. 261, 499; Risley-Gait, f Iteportj 1901, i, 448 ). 

Contrary to this I held the view that mother goddess cult originated from fertility 
cult as represented by the cult of the Mother Earth. The worship of the [^fother 
Earth was indissolubly connected with agriculture. The cult, therefore, arose 
among agricultural communities. And since among primitive folks agriculture 
is mostly done by the women, the goddess connected with the same naturally came 
to be conceived as a woman (Cnl. ]fev.^ 1931, p. 234). The connection of the Indian 
Devi with the Earth goddess is shown by such of her appellations as Annapurna, 
fiakambhari etc. The Ad/// dpi/m/in abso contains a sloka wliich states that the 
goddess Kali is w'orshiped in her manifestation as earth. Referred to by 
Sten Konow, JASJi., N. S., XXI, 1925, p. 322. 

3 Encyclopaedia of Belitjwn and Ethics^ ii, 485. 

4 Afagical ideology falls under two categories: — contagions and homeopathic. 
In the former an effect is brought about by influencing something that comes in 
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was prompted by the desire to envisage, to increase aJid to gloiify the 
spirit of fertility as personified in the Mother goddess. This idea is 
particularly evident from the fact tliat even in tlie nidest of tlie specie 
mens the sexual attributes have been prominently indicated as 
tlie essential part of tlie design. And il ought to be noted liere that as 
the fiuidainental idea embodied in the,se figures was relig'iou's wnd 
highly pragmatic, all ideas of olisoenity were preidiuled, and tJiey 
Aveje simply a matter of fact statement of a deeji-rooted belief.* 

Pa mil el ism hefH'cen India and Sumer 
On tlie subject of parallel features between the Mother goddess cult 
of Sumer and India, I should mention the following two in addition 
to what 1 have pointed out before.* 

1. A system of sanctified jnostitution was common to the cult both 
ill Sumer and India. Througlioui Western Asia, the Mother goddess 
wun propitiated by a sort of minielie (>ame as homeoiiathie) magic 
Iiiactised by women. This generally took the form of the sacrifice of 


coiilacl with the same, lii the latt<‘r the event itself oi its i’aii'ses arc tiramati/otl 
to stimulate its oefurrence. 

o i'luij Fiijurim's of liuh\j\oiua and Asai/rld by E. Douglas Van 
13uren, p. xlix. 

6 ‘^Foremost among these similarities are the following : (i) the ^fother god- 
dess in both the countries is conceived as a virgin yet she had a consort ; ( This 
aspect of the conception of the Mother goddess is clear from the Tantras ] (ii) the 
sacred animal of the Mother goddess in both the countries was the lion and that 
other ron sort was the bull ; (iii) besides the performance of her feminine func- 
tions she was capable of doing purely male functions such as fighting. In 
Mesopotamian inscriptions she is constantly referred to as ‘Leaderess of hosts in 
Battle.’ The Indian goddess as is well-known was capable of doing the same 
thing. Jn the Devi Mrihatmya section of theJ/dr/.nnf/ri/a Purrnin is narrated the 
story of how the gods being ousted by tlie A suras implored the help 
of Durga whereupon the latter took np arms and humiliated Mahisa the Asura 
and his hosts, (iv) The Mesopotamian godde.ss was intimately associated with 
the moiDiiain. She is constantly called the ^‘Jiarly of the mountain.'’ The 
intimate connection of the Indian Mother goddes.s with the monnlain is .shown by 
her such names as I’arvati. Haimavati, VindliNavasiiii etc. (v) And lastly the 
name of the Sumerian goddess Nana is still preserved in the nunie of the Indian 
Cioddess NanadevI, who has a famous temple at Kinglaj in (iujial. Such I'nnda- 
incnlal similarities as above cannot be explained away as accidental.” — Cal. 
lyi.d, pp. 23o-L>;lO. 
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tlie virtue of women, lunTried or unmarrie<l, temporarily or for ever, 
in tliewerviie of reh>ioii to win tlie favour of tlie Aiul »u(*li 

piuetices are also tlie cliaracteristic feature of tlie Mother gotldees cult 
of the Vamanirl school in India.* 

2 . The sacrifice of luinian vi< tiiiis a1 the altar of the Moth^ 
goddess was counimn to both the countries.* 

S u meritm Otiyin » 

Xol only were there so many parallel features hetweeii the Mother 
goddess cults of [udia and Sumer, hut U \» curious enough that Kama* 
iui)a (riortherii Assam) which is the strongliold of the Motlier goddess 
<'ult III India sliould he called “Saumara** in the Yoyimtantni. It is 
ilescrihed a.s follows: — 

pfirve Svarna-iiadi yavat Karotoya ca pa^cimc/ 
daksine Mandasaihisca uttare Vihagacalah / / 
a^takonaiu < a SaumruraTji yatra Dikkaruvusini/ / / 
“Saumara, (he abode of Dikkuravusiiii is an cctaiigulur country, 
hounded on tlie east hy the river Svarna (Soiikoshi), on the we^^t hy (lie 
river Karatoya, on the south by the Maiida liills ((laro and Kliusiya 
hills), and on the north hv the hill called Vihagacala.”^" 


7 Descriptions of such rites appear in Krawr’s Cttbhn /hnnjh, vol. 

iv, pp. *2*2-4\ (The Thinker’s Library inJition). 

8 III the Taiitras great stress is laid on the fact that kulnpujit (worship of 
the goddess) cannot be d(»ne without having sexual intercourse with women. 
Compare in this coniiccti<in the following volutes quoted from the tiintfo.vnnhihl : 

LuUi-snktiiii vnul ih'ol w fn pilmarnh In the Niritffnmfnvf tO 

it is said that a married a*omnn would commit no sin if she forsakes her liusband 
for kulnp^ii : rirfthifapnfi-ty/ffjr ffoxfinnip jin I’uffirrnne. 

U Kolikflininlnd, ch. 07. 

10 YtHjlnlfoni m, ii. 44. “Arclurologists arc uiinniniou« in tiicir opinion 

that the Sumerians ivere an exotic jieopV* in ^fesopotamia. Though tfic 

Suiiierians had forgotten all tradition about their original home yet various 

traits in the Sumerian culture show conclusively that they had 

come from a mountainous country. Tho cult of their deities 

on high places and the popularity of mountain animals on the Sumerian seals 
suggest no less clearly that the Sumerians were a highland folk. Some of their 
tradition.s, such as the legend of the culture hero Oannes, a man-fish who swain up 
the Persian («ulf to Kridii, point to a soiitliorii origin and an arrival from overseas. 
They seem to be connected with India. Wc know* that *tiio first fortunes of 
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Pop^ular Goddesses of Early Indid 
Of llie various early ^^(MldesBeH of popular origin, the one that I 
particularly referred to in my jmper’^ is Vusini, mentioned in the Grhya^ 
siitra. Aiiotlier very iuipoitaiit popular goddess of eaidy India wa* 

She isi mentioned for the first time in the l^atapatlia JlNthnumaJ* There 
she is described fis a goddess of Hove and feitility, and offerings are 
signifieantly prescribed for her by the head of the bed.'* In the Siri- 
krdakunni Jataka (No. 192) Siri Devi is the daughter of Dhataraitlia, 
one of the four Tiokapalas. She is there made to say, “I pre>tide over 
the course of conduct that gives lordtdiip to mankind I am 


Suiucr were bound up with Indian intercourse. The regularity and intimacy of thu 
interuourae with India is proved by the occurrence on Sumerian sites of objects 
imported from the Indus Valley, the oldest indisputable instances in the world of 
manufactured goods of precisely defined pro\’enance being transported for long dis- 
manufactured goods of precisely defined proveiuuioe Yteing transported for long 
distaiK-e from the centre of their fttbricniioii* (Chiide, Thr Moxt Kusf, 

p. 199). Could not the Sumerians wine from Sumcni-parvata which figures so 
prominent in various Indian legends ** {Cal. 1931. p. 229). In 

this connection the following confirmatory statement of ^fr. V. Cordon Chiide 
would prove interesting: '^The features are really similar, the way of dressing 
the hair is identical. The daggers from Harappa, again, belong, to the same 
tanged family as the Sumerian, but to a more primitive stage. The Indus and the 
Sumerian beakers have an unmistakable family likeness. The cylindrical vase of 
silver from Mohenjodaro invites comparison with the alabaster vessels of the 
same shape from Ur and Susa. The Sumerian and Indus toilet sets are in princi- 
ple identical, niid encli shows thu same peculiar coiistriictioii of the looped head. 
Artistic devices like the? use of shell inlays connect the two regions strikingly. 
Motifs like the trefoil and the rosette, even religious themes such ns the monsters, 
art cummoii to both coiiutries. It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel and 
carts had been iiulependeiitly invented in both lands.’’ V. Uordoii Chiide, Thr 
Mont Aoriait Kani, p. 211. We may also lefcr here to the passage in (lenesis 
wiiere the Sunjeriaus are dewril>ed as a “people who jouviicyeil from the Kast 
and came into the piano of Shimur and dwelt tlicie.’* 

11 Op at,, p. 237. 

12 SafajMitha Hrahmana, xi. 4. 3. 1: Kniphita leferences cited by Schcfla- 
lowita {yjJMG., LXXV, 37-50) for both 6ri and iiak^mi are dubious. Her 
relation to Visnu is ignored throughout the Vedic period except at the close 
(Keith, Itelighn d? Philo»ophy of thv VetJos. p. 212). 

13 This prescription specially ocenni in the Sutra literature (^^aiikhuyono 
Grhva sHtra, ii, 14. 10 ff.) Thei*e she is coupled with Bhadrakali, and offerings 
are respectively prescribed for them at the head and foot of the bed. 

IHQ., MAXCK, 1934 
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beauty, fortune anil wisdom. Acco-rdiwg to the Mahdbhdrata she 
once lived with the Danavas, then with the gods and India and 
perhaps thereby hinting at the fact that she was ontc worshipped by 
the non^Aryans.^’ 

In the development oi Paurauik Hinduism all these popular femi- 
nine divinities could be and were gradually incorporated into a* con- 
eistent theological scheme, as manifestations of one goddess, who is 
either herself the Supreme power (saldi) or the power inherent in a 
Inale cosmic deity, such iis Siva. In popular sense, She is his wife. But 
in her oWn right she is absolute in her action, and in specific forms 
she engages in activities on belialf of the gods or men and these rela- 
tion and activities form ilie iiiemes of innumerable raiiranik legends. 

Prototype of Siva 

That the pre^Aryan peoples of the Indus Valley not only wor- 
shipped the Mother goddess, but like the ancient peoples of Western 
Asia and the modern Hindus, paid their devotion also to a male cosmic, 
deity is evident from the representation of a three-faced male deity 
depicted on u seal recoveied from Mohenjo-duro. 

is seated on throne with chest, neck and head quite erect and feet 
crossing each other. His arms are outstreched, his hands with thumbs to front 
resting on his knees, The posture is pervaded by tho same spirit of concentration 
as the later Paryanka (cross-legged) asaiia. On two sides of the figures evideiHly 
indicating the four cardinal points aro engraved four animals, elephant, [tiger, 
rhinoceros and buffalo. Below the throne are two deer ^ standing with heads 
turned backwards.”*® 

There is no doubt that we find here the proto-typo ol We 

recognise here the germs of at least three fundamental concepts con- 
nected with the later ?^iva, namely, that he is fi) YogTsvara irr 
Mahayogi, (ii) Pasupati, and (iii) Trimukha.'' 

It appears from the published illustration of the seal — although 
the cifficial arclueologi^ts have missed it — that the deity wears brna- 
toents on arms and possibly on neck too. This fealuiB leminds one of 
the vedic Rudra, whose cult in later times wa.s replaced by that of 

14 Muse inn of h'ine Arts JJoston^ XXV, 94, 

15 Muhohliarata^ xii. 225, 228. 

16 Chanda, Modern August 1982, pp. 1,38-159. 

17 Keith, Beligwii and Philosophy of the Ve.dns, p. 144* 
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Sira. In the Bg-veda Rudra is described as wearing golden 
ornaments. Now it .seems po^w-ible tiiat Rudro iji the Rg-veda waa uii 
Aryanised form of the pre-Aryan proto-Siva. This suppoaition to a 
certain extent finds support in the fact that the word Rudra in 
Sanskrit meaning ‘red^ is identical with the Dravidiaii word for ‘red* 
Siva. Rudra^ it musit be noted, was not a very imi>ortant deity in the 
Rg-veda. Only three hymns have been given to him, and he has been 
identified with Agni. In the study of Vedic religion it should always 
be borne in mind that the cult of Agni had the most predominant place 
in Vedic ritualism. And it seems probable that whenever a new deity 
had to be introduced in the Aryan pantheon, he hod first to be recog- 
nised ns a form of Agni or somehow associated with him. We can com- 
pare here, for in.stance, the cases of Kali and Kai'ali, which goddesses 
were presumably of aboriginal origin, yet when introduced in the Vedio 
pantheon at once became identified with the cult of Agni. Two more 
instances would perhaps make my point clear. For instance, Sarva 
and Bhava, who according to the ^atayatha Brdhmas^a were 
res])ectively worshipped hv the ‘Easterners* (that is the Asiuras who 
represented the original inhabitants of Vangahgamagadha) and 
the ‘Bahikas* appear as se])arat.e deities in the Yajurveda. But in the 
Vdjr^aneiji. Smuhifd t))ey are identified with Agni along with other 
newly reciuited deities as Asani, Piisupati, MahacJeva, Jsilna, Ugradeva 
and others. The cult of Rudra readied the liigli-water mark of its i>ower 
and popularity in the period of the Brahmauas, but even there he ia 
still re<*ognised as a form of Agni, showing thereby that the transitional 
period was not yet over. The identiticatiou of various deities with 
Agni and their dose connection with each otlicr made the pro- 
cess of their syncretism in Hinduism a very easy one. Thus the follow- 
ing deities described in the later Vedic literature as being forms of 
Agni, became in the Puranas syntlietised into the Hindu Siva. They 
are Hara, Mrda, Sarva, Siva, Bhava, Maliadcva, Fgra, Pa^upati, 
Sankara and I^ana. From all these evidences it appears as if there were 
in ancient India side by side with the popular feminine deities 
numerous male divinites as well, all or many of which gathered round 
the nucleus of Vedic Rudragni to give rise to the later cult of Siva. 
An observation of Keith on this point is very illuminating. He »ays: 
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'The question, however, arises whether in the late Riidra we have not the 
S3’ncretism of more than one <leit,v and possibly the influence of the aborijsinal 
worship of the Arj'aiis. It is certainly possible that forest and mountain deities 
or some kindred gods such as a vegetation spirit and even a god of the dead may 
be united with the Vedic lightning god to form the composite figure- of tlic 
Yajurveda : the view preferred by Oldenbcrg that the god is really the sumo 
throughout the whole period ami that it is the nature of the irndition which 
obscures the fact cannot he accepted in face of the obvious probability of develop- 
ment of religion and the admitted ease with which deities absorb some elements 
into the character, in the later ftiva there are many traces of conceptions com- 
monly associated with vegetation spirits and his phallic cult is one which is 
condemned by the Rigveda hnt which doubtless remained as popular among tlio 
aborigines as it now is among ftivn worshippers throughout India.”** 

Any way, it seems ceitain tliat by the time of the Pannlutnui f^iva 
had already been exalted to the rank of a Supreme deity. Knu.salyn, 
for instance, says in Ayodbyp Kanda fS**), b ”)) : — ivfniavritn flfrntjinnl 
.a nl(Ini/nh . 


CuU of Jjiiiffa and Y oni 

fn Jliiidui.sni ^^iva and Sakti are woi*sbjp])p(l not only iji anthropo- 
morphic forms, but also in Ibe symbolic forms of Linga and Yoni. The 
existence of the cult of Linga and Voni in the Indus Valley in jne-Aryan 
times is attested by the realistic representations of the phallus as well 
as ringstones. It seems probable flint iliose pre-An an phallic 
worshippers are identical with the peoples wlio in later times dwelt in 
rich and pros])erous cities (some even witli a huiubed gates) in 
the Indus A^alley, and prejudice and indignation against whom find 
most eloquent expression in the following two passages of the 
Nfj-reda : — 

“The terrible God India, skilled in all heroic deeds, has witli his weapons 
mastered these demons. Tndra, exalting hn.s shattered thoir deities ; armed with 
the thunderbolt he has smitten them asunder by his might. Neither demons 
impel us, ludra, nor, O pui.s.s.sant deity of a truth, any evil spirits. The glorious 
Indra defies the hostile being ; not those whose God is the fti.<na npproneh our 
sacred ceremonies” (RV., vii, 21. 4-5). 

“Proceeding to the conflict, and desiring to acquire them he has gone to, and in 
hostile army besieged inaccessible places, at the same time when irresistible, 
slay^ing those whose God is the f5isna, he by his craft conquered the riches of the 
city with a hundred gates” (RP., X. 99. 3). 


18 76td., p. 148. 
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JAittja Cult older than Molten jo^daro 

That tlie cult of tlie Linga in India is older than the rhuloolithic 
period of Mohenjo-duio will be evident, if we only take back our 
research into the domain of pre-historic archceolop^y. S\u;h researcli 
sho'w*^ conrlusively tliat phallus played a oonsidciable i)art in the reli- 
8:ious and magit al ideolojyy of the pre- Aryan and non-Aryan peoples 
of India. There is, for instance, a very fine specimen of phallus 
dating from the neolithic times in the Foote Collection of the Madras 
Museum.^* It was found on the Shevnro;^' hill in the Salem district 
of the Madras Presidency. It is made of pale gneiss stone. Though 
the specimen lias been much ravaged in the process of time, it still 
retains its original and highly realistic shape It wan no douht used as 
an object of worship or as a charm against sterility. 

iShevaroy liills in the Salem district is not the onlyi place in India 
which has yielded a phallic symbol of neolithic times. F.nrthen 
phallic symbols dating from neolithic times have also been obtained 
from various places in the Jlai'oda State in (lujrat.*® 

Farus of Lihfja Cult 

Most of the early specimens of phallic symbols have thus come 
from South India. Curiously enough, in Indian literary tradition at 
least one form of tlie cult, namely that of Jlana liiiga is connected with 
South India. For instance, according to the Sfitaxamhifd : 

**King liana was a special favourite of the great Mahudeva. Ho performed 
the worship by installing every day with his own hand a ftiva lihga. After he had 
worshipped ftiva for a hundred years in this manner, the groat god being highly 
pleaso.l conferre.l on him a boon, speaking thus to him, ‘f give you fourteen crore.s 
of liiiga which are specially endowed. They are to be found in the Narmadii and 
other sacred streams. They will confer faith and salvation on their devotees.” 

Ilemadri, the aulhor of the Coturrarfffndttfmnnhi. also quotes 
Yajnavalkya to say: 

‘‘Those liiigas will ceaselessly roll by themselves in the stream (»f the river 
Xcirmidri. fii ancient time liana absorbe I in contemplation invoked Afahiideva 
who in compliance with his prayer is now residing on tho mountain in the shape of 
the linga. It is for this reason that the lii'igas arc known as llanalingn. The same 
benefit that would accrue to a devotee by worshipping a crore of lingas would be 

Ul Hubert Hruce Koote, Foofr i'fflh rfiott of f.nlian Piv-Uisfovit- and Proto- 

hishiiic A p. 61 . 

20 ibid., p. 130. 
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obiiiined by him by worHhippiti|$ only one BHiinlitiKa Those who daily wor- 

ship Ihii.ialiAga fouinl on the banks of the river Xannadfi ji:ct salvation within their 
grasp.”*» 

Filaewhere T. l»ave shown ihal the Avvi\«r in India horvowed from 
the nhoripfinol iiihnhitnnts nol only the enlt of Ihe lihp^a hut the name 
of the f^'inbol as well.®* That it is of iion-Avynn orip^in is shown, by 
the opprobious terms applied to the jdiallit* worshippers in the Rg-veda. 
The paucity of phallic worship in the case of other Indo-European 
peoples lends support to this theory. 

TJhga Cult in Ihdhvw.nism 

The cult of the Lii\ga Wame embedded in Brahmanism in the 
Epic period. Earlier literature hare no reference to the same. For 
the first time it np])ears in the Eumiiyann. in which if is stated that 
wherever R&vana went he carried with him* a ^^ivalihga of gold.®® In 
the MaJiAhlidfatUy too, i^ivalihga is mentioned in several places.** 

The cult seems to have Wen well-eHtahlished in Hinduism in the 
second century before Chrisl. This’ is evident from a phallus symbol 
discovered at Gudimallmn, a village situated at a distance of G miles to 
the north-east of Keiiigunta, a railway station on tl»e Madras and 
Southern Marhatta Railways. It represents the j)hallns in a most 
lealintic manner. It bears on its front a very beautiful figure of J^iva. 
It is dated a second century B.G.*‘ 

The development of Saktism gave a great fillip to the propagation 
of tile cult. Throughout the T&utrik literature we have the injunction 
that all religious merit will go in vain if one does not worship the 
linga.** 

Theriomorphisvi 

J have already shown that animals fanned an ont.stonding feature 

21 Quoted in N. Vesu's Sovml Hhfonj of KiimniuiMi. 

22 ‘*fieginningis of Linga Cult in T..d»V’ in ABOJU.^ 1932. 

23 We know from the Tantras that Sivaliugas could be made of metal, stone 
or earth. 

24 Mahabhdrata, AnuMsana, v. 8ff. ; vv. 7510, 7516; of. also Dronaparva 
V. 961 ff. ; vv. 9625 and 9631. 

25 Gopinath Rao, Hindu Iconographv^ vol. II, p. 63 ff. 

26 Cf. Mahdvedaiantra-^eliayd dUrvayd vdpi yo Urcayee chivaUugakaml 
9»rvad$va$ya ifr^e iu cUrghyadUnaphaJap lahhetU 
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of the religious ideas of the pre-Aryan peoples of India, while such 
ideas had pruciically veiy loose oi no hold on the Aryans.^^ 

Dr. Keith observes: 

' The place of auimal.<i in the Veda, is restricted and of comparatively late iin- 
poi'tuiice so far as it concerns direct worship of animals whether individual or 
specific as distinct from the theriomorphism of gods who are not animal gods 
and the use of animal fetishes. But the existence of these different ways in which 
an animal may seem to be defined renders it difficult in each caso to say whether 
or not direct worship of animals is to bo detected. 

. Oodtt in Western Asia were often conceived as bull, and in their 
representation on archaic seals they were frequently represented as 
wearing buirs liorns. From this I inferred that s-imilar ideas might 
have also been prevalent among the Indus Valley folk, and it was from 
them that in later times the Aryans borrowed the ideas and called 
India *fhe Bull of Heaven^ — an epithet which the Sumerians also 
applied to their Father Goil.^* Later discoveries at Mohenjo-daro 
have confirmed my surmise. For instance, the proto-type of Siva re- 
ferred to above wears the bnlFs home.®® 

Hindu Dasdvatdras 

If therioiiiorphism of deities has been responsible (as suggested by 
me ill my previous paper) for the growth of the idea of the vahanas of 
Hindu deities, totemisip, I think, has been respoiisilde for the develo]>- 
meiit of the theory of Hindu Dasavataras. It is most probable that the 
Hindu Avataras are nothing but the culture heroes of the land. We 
know' that three of them, Kama, Krsnu and Buddha, were at least as 
such. Other Avataras, such as fish, tortoise, boar and nuui-lion, might 
liave been conceived tif> such because the culture heroes were bom among 
totemic tribes having such iiainos. This is not improbable. For in 
the Sumerian tradition, their culture here* w’us one Oaliiies, a man-fish 
wdio swam up the l^ersian Gulf to Ktidu. This culture hero might have 

27 Or. at, i 

28 Keith, Oi). r,il., p. 189. 

29 0/. Aihaiva Vfdo, iv. It; i. 21; v. 48, 99; viii. 6. See my article. 
In the Cal. Hev. referred to above. 

30 Schematic representation of the Bull’s head associated with Solar disc.s 
had previously been found from the pre-Aryan copper age site of Gungeria in the 
Balaghat sub-divisioh of the Central Provinces. It was interpreted as a syhibol 
of the Son God. 
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readied Sumer from India, and lie miglit have also been the prototype 
of the Hindu MatSyavatara.®^ The existence of puch species as luan- 
fiah is not improbable in view of the fact that from the Yajuvveda on- 
ward we have in literature the mention of a genus man-tiger.®^ 

hulian Script Origins 

Most of the motlern scripts of North India are derived fioni the 
ancient Indian Brahini alphabet. The long continued eciiiioversy re- 
lating to the origin of the Brahmi now seems to be set at rest by tlie 
discovery of the Indus Valley script/* For according to Mr. Langdoii 
and Dr. PranI Nath, Brahni! is a development of the early pictographic 
system of the Indus Valley.** 

Cannot there be a veiled hint of tlie indigenous origin of the 
Indian script in the legend that when Vyasa winite tlie MafuihiiCuaia he 
empiloyed Ganeia or Vinayaka as his scribe? Now Ganei^a or Vinayaku 
has obviously an indigenous origin. He is one of tlie latest of the 
Brahminical deities.** He appears for the first time in the 
Yajhavalkya as a demon taking possession of men and hindering their 
success. Vinayaka, too, wad the name of a class of demons wlio fioui ished 
in ancient times. It may be that the Aryans either did not know or liad 
a very imjierfect method of ^sTiting and that when necessity arose for 
committing to writing the gradi illy accumulating storehouse of lores 
and legends, they borrowed a .icribe from the indigenous tribe of the 
Vinayakas, who for his outstanding service in the cause of the preser- 
vation of Indian culture wa.s ultimately ennohleil and exaHed to the 
rank of a god. 

31 Compare in this connection the Egyptian deity Itainan with axe in his hund 
with Parai^urama. 

37 Keith, Pel. Phil. Vedae, p. 107. 

38 See '^Indian Script Pnlaontology'^ hy Aiu! K. Sur, in CaL Pev., 
Eebruary 1933, pp. 261-2()5. 

39 Langdon’s article appears in Marshall’s Mohvnjo-Jhiro and Dr. Pran 
Nath’s in Indian Ilistoricat Quarterly, December, 1931. See also Langdoii's 
Introduction to G. R. Hunter’s The Script of Haixipixi and Mohenjo-duro. 

40 Ho is not mentioned in the lidnulyanu and seme of the Ptirruui.s. Ho 
is also excluded from the original Mahdhhdrnfa. 

41 YajliaUnlkya, i. 270, 289, 293. 
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General Observations 

My constant and repeated emphasis on the pre-Aryan elements in 
Hinduism might 'lead many to suppose that my aim hae been to belittle 
or minimise the contribution of the Aryans to the sum-total of Hindu 
civilization. My motive ii far from that. What t have tried to show 
in Die foregoing pages is merely to explode the notion hitbeiio prevail- 
ing to the elVect that the Hindu culture is comiK)sed entirely of Aryan 
elements. It is now obvious in the light of my discussion'On the sub- 
ject tliat such notion can no longer held good. It is now piftctically a 
fait accomyli that the pre-Aryan peoples of the Indus Valley were 
superior to the Aryans in material culture. Indeed, they were 
in enjoyment of many of the amenities of modern life. But 
intellectually tlie pre- Aryans weie much inferior to the Aryans. The 
Aryan language wasi more excellent than anything which the pre- 
Aryans could boast of. And it /was of this language that they made 
a lasting gift to the children of the soil. The refined character of their 
language, its delicate structure was suscei>tible to abstract thinking. 
It implied a mental oullotik that tended to intellectual progress. The 
subtle spiritual (•oncejdioiis inherent in such a mental outlook found 
its reflection in the religion of the Rg-veda. It was this mental out- 
look, loo, wliicli left its iiidelible mark on the culture that evolved out 
of the absorption and assimilaticm of Aryan and pre-Aryan elements 
in the midland regions of India. Elsewhere where the Aryans went 
they have often been described as deiuClisliers of original civilization.^* 
But in justice to the Aryans it must be said tliut their Indian brethren 
were not mere destroyers ot civilization. They had creative genius 
too. Their creation was in the direction of cultnral synthesis. Irom 
the Vedic times onward we have in literature a lasting testimony to 
this synthetic process. The result of this synthesis was a new culture 
— Iliiiduisui. The iiicorpoiatioii of pre-Ar\an religious elements in 
Hinduism is ineiely a part of that process. 

Atul K. Sue 


42 Childe, The Aryans. 

t.ii.Q., March, 1934 



Events leading to the Ambela Expedition 

About the year 1828, appeared on the Yiisaf^ai frontier one of 
thoee well-known adventurers, wlio have at all times managed 
to beguile the credulous and simple Pathaii race for their own euds, 
and have been the means of creating* discord, upheaving society^ and 
fomenting rebellions, checke4 and crushed only with the 
utmost difficulty. This man was Syed Ahmad Shall of Bareilly. At 
>ne period of his life he was the companion-in-arms of the celebrated 
Amir Khan Pindari, who was himself a Pathan, born in the valley of 
Bniier. Syed Ahmad studied Arabic at Delhi and then proceeded to 
Mecca by way of Calcutta. It was during this journey that his doc- 
trines obtaiueil the ascendancy over the minds of the Mahomedaiis of 
Bengal, which has ever since led them to su]>ply their colony at Sittanu 
with ffesh recruits. It was in 1824 that the adventurer iHrived by way 
of Kandahar and Kabul amongst the Yusuf zai tribes of the Peshawar 
border, with about foidy Hindustani followers. ‘ 

Syed Admad came at a happy moment, for it was just the time 
to raise the spirits of the Yusafzais and other Pathuns (which had been 
damped by the crurfiing defeat they and Ihe Pe.>huwar Sardars had 
suffered at the hands of Maliiiiaja Ran jit Singh at the battle of 
Nowshera) by religious exhortation. He ea^^ily gathered recruits; and 
meanwhile his own following had been swelled to about nine hundred 
by malcontents and fanatics from Bengal.* 

In 1827 he sallied out to lay siege to Attock, but after a slight 
preliminary success was utterly defeated by the Sikhs ; and he tlieii 
fled with a few companions to Swat, and giudually wojked his 
way back through Buner to Yusafzai. With full faith in his mira- 
culous powers the Pathans again assembled round him and in a two 
years* career of conquest he gathered the vrhole of Yusafzai under his 

1 Pan jab Government Records (henceforth abbreviated as P. O. R.) Press List, 
vol. XXI, Serial No. 31, Letter Xo..G7 , doted the 1st February, 18C4. From the 
Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, with the Govern or^GeneraL 
e Ibid. 
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coyitrol. Unfortunately tlie holy man’s love of iiumev made- his rule 
so oppressive tJiat the PaihniiK rose against him and drove him across 
the Indus, where, after a sluhhorn battle against the Sikhs, )ie waa 
overpowered and slain. 

Of Jiisi disciples wlio escaped with their lives, a jv»rtioi\ 
found their way to Sittann, on the ^rnluihan mountain, about 
fifty miles above Attack on tlie right ]>nnk of the Indus. There 
tliey settled down to tlie depredation of tlie lower lands and the kid^ 
napping and murder of jieac^eful traders on the highways, receiving 
oocasional recruits and even suhsidies from lower Bengal.'* 

The first collision of the British with them occurred in 1R5J1, when 
the fanatics bad abetted an offending trih.e in hostilities against the 
former, boasting londl}' of I heir prowess, but had fled precipiliitely 
before two Sikli regiments. Being then left alone, they returned to 
tlieir evil ways and brought upon themselves a second ])uniiive expedi- 
tion under General Sir Sydney Cotton in 18o8.' Cotton attacked 
Sittana ileielf, inflicting severe loss on the trouhlesome Hindustanis, who 
fought doggedly and well; hut it was felt at the time that the penalty 
exacted from them was i insufficient. Two neighbouring tribes (Gnduu 
and Ctmanzai) had engaged themselves to prevent the fanatics from 
re-occupying Sittana; so the latter built themselves a new village nt 
Mnlka, some eleven miles to the noHh-west of their old settlement and 
on the northern slope of the Mahahan.* 

But in 18fil they eanie down to a place named Siri, just over- 
hanging their old haunt at Sittana, and commented sending robbers 


.IP. G. R. Press List. vol. XXI, Serial No. .*)!, Letter Xo. 07, dated the 1st 
Februar.v,l8r)t. From the Sonretary to the Government, Pnnjah, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General, 

4 Ibid. 

”) Vide Colonel Sir Herbert Kdwardes’. letter No. D of the 14th May, 1858, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Pan jab, reporting the result of the operations of the 
force under Sir Sydney Cotton in 18-58 against Punjtar and the Sittana fanatics. - 
P. G. R. M.S.S. File No. 24. 

0 P. G. R. Ms 8. File No. 24, Letter No. 206/546, dated Hazara, the 11th July, 
1863. From the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara, to the Commissioner tad 
Superintendent, Pe.shnwar Division. 
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into Hatara to carry off Hindu traders.’ The offence of the Gaduna 
was that| in contravention of their agreement^ they allowed free passage 
to the Hindustanis through their territoiy when proceeding on and 
returning from their kidnapping and marauding expeditions. ‘ 

In order to bring them to a sense of their responsibilities, the 
Utmansaifi and Onduns >Yere accordingly placed under blockade, and 
on October 2, 1801 they, came in and made their submission, and con- 
sented to enter into fresh engagements to exclude the Syeds and 
Hindustanis.* 

7 The nninreof these outrages is thus described by Lieut .-Colonel R. G. Taylor, 

tho Commissioner of the Pesha^'ar Division, in n dispatch: No. lC''>,^dated Sep tern- 
lier 11) 1803: trader loads his nudes at one of our chief towns, and starts across 

country ( though there have been extreme cases of the offence taking place on tho 
highroad ) to a village he hopes to reach by nightfall. On the road, in some lonely 
spot, he is seised, gagged, and taken aside into the jungle or some mountain nook, 
and there kept close under drawn swords till dark, when the whole party starts hy 
well-known, but unfrequented, tracks to the mountainous river-board, where accor- 
ding to [one of Major Adams’ informants, the victim is inserted into an inflated 
skin, and a brigand, mounting on it, ferries him over. Whatever the plan adopted, 
the unfortunate is whisked across the Indu.s,and when once over is fairly safe till his 
relations pay up the required ransom. His danger lies in the day dawning, or other 
obstruction occurring, before the kidnapping party reach the Indus, in which case 
the encumbrance, in the shape of a gagged idolator, must be got rid of. They 
would let him go if they could afford it, but his tongue will needs wag and describe 
locality and route, and, perhaps, recognise individuals; and so he is knocked on 
the head, and thrown into a mountain crevice.” 

Of the difficulties of exercising any preventive measures against these acts, 
the Commissioner observes in the same dispatch that, ”From the nature of the 
country it has been found impossible to deal with these acts merely by protective 
Police arrangements. The actors are bold men, and actuated by a thirst for money 
for the actual needs of life, sharpened by hostility to us ; while it would take the 
whole of the Hazara force one day to search one mountain, and at the end they 
would be quite knocked up and useless. What, then, could be hoped from a limited 
body of police in a tract of country containing a constant succession of such moun- 
tains P These are crimes which nothing but pressure on the head and source of the 
offence can cheek. The men who send out these brigands, and those who harbour 
and give them passage through their lands, must be reached and made to suffer 
and then, and then alone, will the activity of their emissaries be checked.” Mss. 
File No. 24. 

8 P. G. R. Mbs. File No. 24, Letter No. 127, dated Peshawar, the 9th July, 1863. 
From ihe Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division, to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab. 

9 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 165, dated the 11th September, 1863. 
From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division, to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab, 
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In the beginning of 1802, it was reported that the number of the 
Hindustanis had been increased, and several robberies having been 
committed by robbers dispatched by Syed Muharik Shah (son of Syed 
Akbar Shah, the King of Swat) into the Hazara territory, it was re- 
commended by the Vaiijab autliorities that an expedition should be 
undertaken against Malka. 

This recommendation accorded with the opinion of Major Tames, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, then absent in England, and of the 
Rt. Hon*ble the Secretary of State for India, who in liis dispntcli 
No. 18 of April 7, 1802, wrote as follows: ‘‘I am disposed to agree 
with the Commissioner of Peshawar that it will eventually be necessary 
to expel the offenders by force of arms and that they will he a lasting 
source of trouble so long ns they are permitted to remain in the 
neighbourhoofl.” 

The Supreme Government, however, were of opinion at that time 
that sufficient cause for undertaking an expedition had not been 
shown. 

During the autumn of 1802 and ensuing cold season, there was a 
considerable immunity from these kidnapping practices; hut again in 
the spring of 1808 tw'o murders were committed, which were generally 
attributed to Syed Mubarik Shah’s men, and on July 5, it was reported 
that the Syeds and Hindustanis had suddenly re-occupied Sittana” 
and had renewed their old nefarious activity of thieving and murder. 
No attempt to prevent their doing so wa.s made by the Gndun or 
Ftmanzni tribe, and some of their members actually invited them. 

These tribes, being called upon for their reasons for having thus 
broken the engagements (hey had entered into, only afforded evasive 
replies; the Gadnns laying the blame on the Utmanzais, and the 
Ftmnnzais on Gaduns,** and ns the Syeds and Hindustanis were 

10 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XXI, Serial Xo. 31, Letter No. 67, dated the 1st 
February, 1864. From the Secretary to the Government, Pan jab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

11 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Service Message No. 69, dated Peshawar, the 5th 
July, 1863. From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division 
to the Secretary to the Government, Pan jab. 

12 P. G. R. Mss.. File No. 24, Letter No. 206/546, dated Hazara, the 11th July, 
1863’ From the Deputy Commissioner, Hazara to the Commissioner and Superin* 
tendent, Peshawar Division, 
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eeiidinjr threatening messages to tlie Chief of Amh, a feudatory protect- 
ed by the British Government, military measures were taken for main- 
taining a blockade against the Gadun and TTtmanzai tiibes, and 
militia were enteitai?ied for the purpose of lU’Otectiug the territory of 
tile Amb Chief.*'' ) ^ I S u 

The Syeds and Maulvi Aluliilln (the military leader of tlie Hindus- 
stani fanatics) were now acting with their Hindustani followers in iho 
bitterest spirit against tbe British Government; tb#* leaders o<f tbe 
colony expressly declared ‘‘they were embarked in determined opposi- 
tion to the infidel,’’ and called upon ‘Sail good Mahomedans to quit 
the friendship of the unbelieving^ and join the would-be-martyrs of 
the faith/’ A letter to this effect was sent to tlie Chief of Amb.'^ 

On the night of September 8, Maulvi Abdulla, with 

his Hindustanis, and ac'‘ompanied, it was said, by Malik Esau of tlie 
Gadun tribe, attempted to attack the camp of tlie Guides 
at Topi. The attacking force had arrived within a short distance of 
the camp, when they came upon a cavalry patrol of one duffadar and 
fdur sowars, of the Guide Corps. The duffadar hrid been previously 
warned of the neighbourhood of a body of men, and on coining on an 
advanced party he immediately attacked tliem. Two men were cut 
down, and the rest, rushing back on tbe main body, communicated a 
panic, w’bich ended in a general and disgraceful flight. Tbe Hindus- 
tanis then erected a breastwork on the riglit bank of the Indus, from 
which they continued to annoy the picquet held by the levies 
at Xaogiraii.*^ 

About the lOtb of September, the Hassanzai tribe, instigated, it 
was suppfv.spd, by tbe Maulvi of Sitlana, made an unprovoked attack 
on tbe liamlets in tbe little Sbunglai valley of tbe black Mountain, 
in wbicli tlie most advjUiCed outpost of the Amh territory is situated. 

13 P. G.H. Mss. Kile No. 24. Letter Xo. 28. dated the loth September, 1803. 
From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, with the'^Governor-General. 

14 P. G. U. .Ifss. File No. 24, Demi-official letter dated the 11th September, 
1803. From Lei lit. H. Sandeniaii, Assistant C'oiuinissioner to the Commissioner 
and Superintendent, Peshawar Division. 

loP. G.R.Mss, File Xo. 24. Diary of H. H. Coxe, Deputy Commissioner, 
Ha^'Hra, dated the lOth September. 1803. 
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llie fort was not molested, but some six or seven liamlets were des- 
troyed, and one man, wlio resisted, was killed. 

Tlie llassanzais then threatened an attack on Chainberi, and a 
portion of the Mada Khels crossed the Indus with tlie intentio]i of 
assisting them; but the frontier line Iiaving been {^really stren^tliened 
by the Amb aiitliorities, the gathering broke up, and the Mada Kheh 
recrossed the river. Shortly afterwards, the Hassaiizais made an 
attack on the Amb levies on the Black Mountain border, in which one 
jemadar and seven men were killed, ainl several of tlie levies wounded."^ 

It was now considered that the time liad arrived when it becuni»j 
absolutely necessaiy to have recourse to military operations.’® Hitherto 
the hostilities and provocations had been ottered by detaclied tribes, 
but now, for the first time, the majority, if not the wliole, of the 
Hazara border tribes were arrayed against the British Government. 
In the opinion of Sir Robert Montgomery, the then Lientenant- 
Governor of the Pan jab, it was perhaps possible, tliough very doubtful, 
to avert a campaign by iiiaking use of the feuds and factions of the 
different tribes to sow- discord in their councils; hut this could only 
put off the day of reckoning a tittle further.’ Delay, wdiicli W'ith these 
tribes is little understood, might encourage otiier tribes to action, and 
a favourable oppe-rt unity might thus be loM for putting an end to the 
chronic frontier initatioii which then existed. That an expedition 
against tliese tribes would l)e forced on the British Govei’iimenl sooner 

IG Ibid. 

17 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2320, dated the otli Septeiiiber, 18G.‘i 
From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Peshawar Division , to the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab. 

18 Colonel Taylor, the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, writing; to the 
Secretary to the Punjab Government, in a dispatch No. 105, dated September, 11, 18t>;l, 
remarks: “the Gaduiis, contrary to express agreements, which they thcniseh es ack* 
nowledge, but try to evade with an excuse of want of power to fulfil, which every 
peasant in the country knows to be false, have, in defiance or indifference regard- 
ing our displeasure, permitted, if not encouraged, tlic fanatic coloJiy to return from 

■ Malkato their former position at Sittana. Vnlcss this flagrant contempt of our 
power be visited upon them, we must not only lose authority and influence on the 
border, but it will be very certain to bo visited upon ns in a tangible form by other 
instances of open violation of agreements, aggression on our border, and general 
contempt of our authority which wdl force war on us most probably under less 
advantageous circumstances than those with which it may now be engaged in.” 
P. G. ll. Mss. File No. 24. 
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or later appeared inevitable, and condouaiiou without cliastisenient 
would only be an inducement for them to repeat their offences.^® 

An e.xpedition wa*s accordingly baiictioned by the Supreme 
Government, the first object of which was eifectually to rid tlie frontier 
of the chronifi cause of disturbance — the Hindustani fanatics. Theii* 
mere expulsion from the right hunk of the Indus upon their old posts 
— at Malku and on tlie smiili bank of the liarandu, was not considered 
enougli ; nor was it tlioiiglit advisable that they should find shelter in 
Sw'at, and make that pow’erful tribe the future focus of disturbance 
on the frontier.*® 

-The Govemor-General was of the opinion that the “punishment 
of the Gaduns was to be a secondary consideration to tlie primary one 
bf crushing effectually the small, hut troublesome, horde of fanatics; 
and with this purpose in view, the civil oiSicer wdio accompanies the 
expedition should make it his object not only to discriminate carefully 
between those tribes wdio luive as yet shown no sign of hostility and 
those w’ho, through fear of the British Government approadi in force, 
make i)rcfessious of repentance; hut also to liold out to ilie latter that 
their sincerity will be measured by the assistance they may render in 
capturing dispersed fanatics, and that by no otlier course can they 
atone for their complicity, and escape retributive measureis.’’*^ 

With regard to the plan of operatioiKs, Colonel Ta\'lur\s proposal 
was that the force should march to the head of the Gadun country, 
either direct from Toj)i via Jlisake, etc., or by following the loiitc of 
the expedition of 1858 to Mangal Tliana; and from 'there working 
across; and tliat it sliould he met near Sittaiia by a column advancing 
up the right bank of the Indus by crossing it at Rorgush. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Bunjah had suggested generally that the 
force should marcli iu two cohiniiis and s\veep the country on either 


19 P. G. U. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 28, dated the l5th >Sei)tomber 18(jiL 
From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to the GoVerumeut 
of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

20 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2352, Letter No. ()39, dated the 24th 
September, 1863. From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, with the Governor-General, to the Secretary to the Goveriiinent, Pahjab* 

21 Ibid. 
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side of the Maliabaii range by mounting its heights and tlience dictat- 
ing terms to the tribes.” 

The Supreme Government, however, laid down that Svhilst 
occupying the attention of the fanatics and their allies on the line of 
the Indus, in tlie neighbourhood of Sittana, the aim sliould be, if there 
be no serious military objections to this course, to push up a strong 
column to Mangal Thana and Malka so as to interpose between the 
fanatics and their line of retreat towards the liarandu, their posts on 
which might be occupied by a sejiarate light c(dumn or by a detachment 
from the main column. The latter would, from Mangal Thana and 
Malka, then operate, in conjunction with our troops on the Indus 
line, against the fanatics; and though their extirpation may, as anti- 
cipated by Colonel Taylor, not be possible, yet their dispersion would, 
under such circumstances, be on the lines of direction favourable to 
their capture, if the co-oj)eration of the well disposed section^' of the 
tribes could be elicited.*”® 

In a dispatch of tlie Secretary to the Government of India, Mili- 
tary Department, to the Adjutant-General of the Army, it was added 
that *Hhe strength and composition of each column, and the route to 
be followed, can inobably best be fixed by the General tlfHcer com- 
manding the troops, in consultation with tlie Commissioner 
accompanying the force.**** 

Accordingly, on September 1803, Colonel A. AVilile, com- 
manding the Corps of Guides, under whose directions the blockade 
against the Gaduns Jiad been conducted, submitted a memorandum 
through Brigadier-General Sir Neville B. Cliamberlaiii who bad been 
appointed to command the expeditionary forie. In this document it 
was stated that the expedition of 1858, although successful, had not 

22 P. 0. R. Press List, vol. XXI, Serial No. 31. Letter No. 07, dated the l.st 
February 18(54. From the Secretary to the Government, Pan jab, to the vSecretary 
to the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

23 P. G. R. Press List, vol. XX, Serial No. 2332, Letter No. 039, dated the 
24th September. 18(5;L From the Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, with the Governor-General to the Secretary to the Government, Pan jab. 

24 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24, Letter No. 41 1, dated the 23th September, 1863. 
Prom the Secretary te the Government of India, with the Governor General, Militia 
Department, to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

t.tt.Q., M.micji, 1934 
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been conclusive as to its I’esults. The Gadun tribe had not felt the 
lK>wei* of tlie British Goveniiueiit ; and although the Hindustanis had 
been turned out of Mangal Thuna and driven from Sittaua, 
tliey had retreated on Malka, more from tlie pi'essuro put wpon them 
by the Gadun tribe than from the defeats they had sustained from the 
British troops. 

For the future peace of the border, Wilde said, tlie destructuin of 
this colony of priests and fanatics was a necessity, and that they must 
he removed by death or capture from the liills, and a treaty made with 
the hill tribes not to allow them to reside in their territories. 

He considered that the plan of campaign would have to be totally 
different in its nature from that pursued in 1858. The force to be 
employed would have to be a strong one, and it would be necessary 
to occupy temporarily the country to the north of the Mahabaii ; the 
military object in view being to attack the Hindustanis from the north, 
and force them to fight with their backs to the plaiiis, operating, in 
fact, on. their line of retreat, instead of, as before, advancing from the 
plains, driving them out of Mangal Thana and Sittaua, and allowing 
them a safe retreat and passage into the hills.*® To effect this, two 
columns were to be employed — the base of operations of one 
column being in the Peshawar Valley, and that of the other in 
Hazara.** " 

The Peshawar column was to he assembled at Naw^akila and Swabi 
Manairi, wdth the avowed object, as in 1858, of moving oh Mangal 
Thana (which would be naturally expected); but, when ready, to 
march, the column was to pass through the Ambela defile (or more 
properly, the Surkhawai pass) and occupy the village of K(^ah, in the 
Chamla Valley, thirteen miles by a camel road chiefly over British 
territoiy, and stated then to be ‘'easy in the extreme.^' The next day 
the force was to march to Cherorai, sixteen miles, an open plain near 
the river Barandu, when, simultaneously w'itli the occupation of 
Cherorai, the Hazara column was to drop down the Indus and drive 

*25 This proposal, it should bo noted, met in some way the suggestion made in 
the Secretary to the Government of India’s letter No. 639, dated the 24th deptem- 
bet, 1863. 

26 J?.G. R. Atss. File Xo. 24, Letter dated the 27th September, 1863. From 
Colonel A. Wilde, to Brigadier- General .Sir Neville B. Chamberlain. 
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the enemy out of Sittaun, occupying that place; the Pesh**'^*'’’ 
moving on the third day to Malka.*’^ 

The advantages of this plan of operations were tlms reckoned: 
that the Gaduns, finding their country rominanded by the force in 
the Chamla Valley, would keep quiet, and perliaps assist in capturing 
the defeated Hindustanis. That the operations would be in an open 
valley containing several fine villages and admitting of the employ- 
ment of cavalry; whence also flying columns could be sent up the 
Mnhaban, the noithern slopes of which are easier than the southern. 
Tt also afforded the alternatives either of withdrawing to the plains 
through the AnibHa pass, or by sending back the cavalry by that 
route and advancing the rest of the force either to Mangal Thana or 
Sittana, as might he found feasible.-® 

Tliere remained tlie question of the attitude of the neighbouring 
tribes. The riianila valley is bounded on tlie north by the Guru 
moiintnin, six thousand feet Jiigb, which with the district to the north 
of it is the home of the Biinerwals. No trouble was anticipated from 
tliem, for tliey fiad no sympatljy with the fanatics and held different 
religious opinions. Moreover, they formed part of the flock of the 
Alhfffid of Swat, rattier a lemarkahlc man, who wa*. a kind of pontiff 
(;f Islam in tliose quarters and had denounced the fanaticsS as actual 
infidels. 

Both the Bunerwals and the Swatis, who lay to the north-west of the 
fanatics, were expected to look with approval on the coming campaign; 
and the valley of rbamla itself belonged to a mixture of unimportant 
tribes, some friendly, some Iiostile towards the British. It was 
considered imprudent to sound any of the clans as to their feelings 
lest the plan of campaign should thereby be revealed, which wa.s likely 
enough. It was anticipated by Colonel A. Wilde, that on tlie whole 
the entire affair should be ended in three weeks.*® 

27 P. G. R. Mss. File \o. 24, Letter dated the 27th September, lfl63. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigadier-Genera! Sir Neville J3. Chamberlain. 

28 P. G. R. Press List vol, XXL Serial No. 31, Letter No. 07, dated the 1st 
February, 18C4. From the Secretary to the Government, Panjab, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department, with the Governor-General. 

29 P. G. R. Mss. File No. 24. Letter dated the 27th September, 1863. From 
Colonel A. Wilde to Brigadier-General Sir Neville B, Chamberlain, 
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The GovernoivGeiieral approved of Colonel Wilde'e snprp^estiong 
and communicated it to Sir Hugh Bose, the Commander-in-CIn’ef. The 
aotiinl plan of operations was not laid before Sir Hugh, for it was 
not finally determined upon by the laeutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
until the last mome)it but none the less Bose lost no time in giving 
lijs opinion. 

He pointed out first the danger of denuding Peshawar and other 
stations of troops and transport at the very moment, when, by entering 
the mountains at one point, tlie British should arouse exeiteineut along 
the whole line. Next, he remarked that the proper equipment of even 
five thousand men fas proposed by the Punjab autliorities), as regards 
supplies, ammunition and transport, for so diffieult atid arduous a duty 
vrould need far more time tlian liad been allowed, and that the i)eriod 
allotted for aetive operations (three weeks) was loo short. Finally he 
urged tlmt hasty flying marches through the mountains had produced 
no satisfactory results in the past, and were not likely to produce 
them at present. He therefore advised a strict blockade of the district 
during the winter and the dispaich of a carefully prepared and 
equipped expedition in the spring.^^ This sound common sense was 
however disregarded, 


R. R. Sp/rHi ~ 


30 Colonel Wilde's proposal was personally submitted to the Lieutenant' 
Governor of tho Panjab by General Chamberlain at ^tfurree. It was discussed at a 
meeting convened by His Honour at which tho following were present:' 

Sir Robert Montgomery, General Chamberlain, Colonel Taylor, Mr . Forsyth 
and Captain Black. The proposal appeared to bo sound, and his Honour decided 
that Colonel Taylor should at once proceed to the spot and in communication with 
Colonel Wilde, carry out the fullest enquiries regarding it. There was no time for 
a reference to his honour who agreed to the adoption of the route into the Chamla 
Valley, provided that after Colonel Taylor’s enquiries, both he and the General 
continued to think it the best that could be adopted. Pan jab Government Records, 
]\rss. File No. 24, Letter So. 18, dated the 8th January, 1864.*' From the Secretary 
to the Government, Panjab, Military Department, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, ^lilitary Department, with the Governor-General. 

31 P. G. R. Mss. File Xo. 21, Letter dated the 7th October, 1863, from the 
Adjutant-General of the Army to the Secretary to the Government of Indja^ 
Military Department, with the Governor-General. 
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The absence of evidence (historical or inscriptional) regarding the 
past condition of the Dravidian dialects of central and north India, 
combined with the lack of information (beyond a certain anterior limit 
marked by the period of the oldest extant Tamil classics) obout the 
literary speeches of th© south, makes it difficult for the Dravidist to 
form an adequate idea of th© chronology of inter-dialectal separation in 
Dravidian. The examination of the materials available to us reveals 
linguistic divergences among the dialecis in vocabulary, morphology 
and phonology, more particularly (ns we should expert) in vocabulary 
than in the other two departments. We have to note that these diver- 
gences, however vast they may be in certain cases, need not necessarily 
have been conditioned by the sole factor of chronological separation ; for, 
they depend collectively on a number of factors, the operation of which 
may have varied in character and in intensity with different speeches 
or groups, after the ramification from the parent group had occurred. 
The linguistic divergences now observable, therefore, only provide a 
clue to what we might describe as Vultural separation^ induced by one 
or more of the following factors: — 

(1) Normal internal change along independent lines due to isola- 
tion from the parent group ; and the quickening of this change, brought 
about by social upheavals or historical factors like migration or coloni- 
sation, whioli need not necessarily have involved foreign influence. 

(2) Linguistic ‘merger’ consequent on race mixture, and parti- 
idarly here, tlie jxjssihility of the influence of what has been described 

as “suKstrat” wlieii one peojde ado]»t the language of auotlici either 
ns the result of subjugation or of peaceful ]>enetratiou. 

(•1) Linguistic, ‘contact’ resulting from race-contact, as a result 
of which one language may (chiefly on account of its ‘cultural’ 
superiority) influence another in the sphere of vocabulary. 

The limitations of data, referred to above, prevent the Dravidist 
from illustrating or even satisfactorily deflning these several factors for 
Dravidian, except probably for the southern speeches from a pai*ticulaf 
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stage downwards. The vstudent of Dravidian liingiiistics has, therefore, 
to content himself with constfdcting a picture of the inter-dialec- 
tal divergences as a whole on the basis of the data now available; and 
this picture represents to him the totality of the working of the different 
factors meiiioned above. 

None of these inter-dialectal divergences, it may he observed here, 
are (except probably for some features of Brahui, which yet remain to 
be worked out in comparison with other language-families) such as to 
throw doubt on the fact of the essential bond of oneness connecting 
together the different members of the Dravidian family. 

Some of the main' inter-dialectal variations in the phonology and 
morphoilogy of Dravidian have been dealt with' by me elsiewhere. 

As for the lexical divergences among the dialects, the student has 
to begin with an investigation of word-categories w'hich in normal rir- 
cumstancyes' might be expected to resist the process of displacement 
under foreign influence. Numerals, proinouns, names of family relation- 
ships, expressions denoting elementary colours, words denoting the acti- 
vities of the five senses, — these are some of the categories where nonnally 
a certain degree of persist once could be expected and where divergences, 
when found to occur, would point to the deejvBeatedness of one or more 
of the factors mentioned above. 

I have tried to show in a separate paper* of mine that the two last- 
mentioned categories — expressions for 'colours’ and words denoting the 
operation of the five senses — have, generally, speaking, persisted in the 
different speeche.*, though the displacement of native words by foreign 
forms in certain cases is illui^trative of some of the above-mentioned 
factors making for change. 

To what category do the words for 'water’ belong? Do they cons- 
titute a type which would offer resistance to the inroads of 
foreign influence, or, are they 'culture- words’ subject to renewal and 

1 The displacemert of older words by new native Avords may be due to 
different factors. For I.E., see Hirt’s IruJo-germnnuche Grammatilc, vol. 1., p. 
193 ff. Some of the factors mentioned by Ilirt for I.E. are traceable in 
Dradidian also. 

2 “Dravidian Fiinguistic Perspectives,” Madras University Jourmi?, 1931; 
also my paper in the Ojba Commemoration Volume. 
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cliangeP We know that at least one Iiulogennuiiin Inuse fur ‘water’ is 
widely repreMinied iu ditferent sjieeches, (iieek liudoiy »Sanskrii ?///<//{, 
old Irisli iLscCy Anglo saxon tratar^ Latiiii unda. The Au»tro-a^^iatic 
speeches show® a set of iiiler-allied fonns for ‘water , desidte the spatial 
separation of the dialects: Santali dt'd, Muiidari Nicohar, Mon 
r/d/’, Stieng, Bahnar daky dinky Khmer dik etc. There exists in Ansiro- 
iiesian a tyi)e extending from the riiilippinc.s to Sumatra, whiidi 
(according to Brandstetter)* “auf einer Wurzel hei'uht, die “sprudeln, 
diessen” bedeutet und als solche in verschiedenen Idiomen; lebt*\ These 
illustrations would indicate that generally si)eaking the >vordH for 
‘water’ may be expected (in the absence of extraordinary circumstances) 
to have a fair degree of persistence in any one Irfnguage-family. 

I propose in this ])aper to examine ttie Dravidic bases for ‘water’ 
from this point of view. 

Tamil nir (water, juice, moisture etc.) 

yy IT (moisture, smoothness, Dili ness, mimitenes) 

,, ir-am (moisture, wetness, dampness) 

,, vellavi (rising water, inunduiiun) 

,, ian-ryiv (cold water) 

,, tan [collo(piial) (water) 

,, idam (ocean, water, rain) 

,, aral (flowing water, wave, rij)i)le) 

,, kdr (blackness> dark cloud > rafri> water) 

,, punal (flowing slream> water) 

,, malai (rain> water) 

Malayalam nir (water, juice, essence) 

,, tnn-nir (cold water) 

yy vcllnm (water) — the common modern woid for ‘water’. 


I (wetness^ moisture) 


Kannada nrm (water etc.) 

,, xra (wetness, dampness)— -rare classical worn. 
Teliigu niru (water)~Hterary word. 


a Kiihn’s zur Sprnfhpnhmtilv p. 210; Pater 

Schmidt’s Die Mon-Khmer Viilkery p. 85. 

4 Brandstetter’s Mata-hariy p. 14. 
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„ nUlu [KfiJndUf plural of u7nt] — comuioiL word. 

” (moisture, dampuess) 

Tulu niru (water) 

llada^a ,, ,, 


Tod a 


it >1 


Kcnlagu 


Inila ,, 

Kfii ntnt (juice, essence) — prohaljly a lioirowiiig from NIA (thiva). 


tira 

siro (water) 
tiroiiji 

tidra 1 (water) — described as a iduial form, governing 

ntha 3 plural verb {vide Winfield’s Gr., p. lo) 

(water) 

Kfivi ^ju (water) 

Kolumi ir (water), vide Haig’s lists, p. 190 of 1897 

Goudi er (water) 

„ e^for — (Patna Gondi, vide LSI, vol. IV, p. 

Kaikadi taipii (water) 

K^orvi ,, ,, 

Br&hui dir (ivater, juice, essence) 

KuruAr/ti and Malto do not show' related words, but commonly employ 
the loan avd for *waier\ 


TTaage and Occurrence 

Tamil. (1) The fundomental meaning of tdr is ‘water*. This word 
]ias been current in Tamil, as in the other literary dialects, from the 
earliest known times. It is so firmly rooted in the southern speeches 
that it has been employed in a host of compound words : 

Tam. (water fowl) — averse 395 of Purauaiiiuru 

,, nlr-^du (to have a bath) 

,, iiru-ntrti (lit. ^small water’ » urine) 

5 The Tamil classical texts show am, dm (water) from a very early period 
(vide Kalitiogai, 48). All these appear to have been very early borrowings 
from iiA. 
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,, ve-ii^nlru (hot. water) 

, , kan-niru ( ‘eye-water* = i ea rs) 

,, clu-nlni (teiuler water of <*<K*<iaiiiits) 

,, kalu-nlru (water drained off when wurtliiiig' rice) 

,, pani^mru (rose water) 

Mnlayalam nlr iVlu (to take hath) — employed today to describe the 
hath of princes etc. 

Mai. nlr-vlak knm (lit. ‘the stirriii**’ up of water* = fit of violent cohl) 

Teliij»n nint-hf ppa (ocean) 

,, Hliu-muttu (lit. ‘((» touch water after passing urine*; to 
urinate) 

(‘1) In common parlance to-day, nltu in Tamil is not used as suclt 
to denote ‘water*. 

Amon^r certain comimtnities (particularly non-Brahmin) tan~nlni 
((old water) i.s heard f^eneially to desif^nate ‘water*. This compound i.s 
often (‘orrupted in folk-speech as fnnw/, fo/mf, Unpjt in Tamil; of. 

Kuikadi, Korvi ianni, tenni for ‘water*. 

Tlie liralimiiis (of Tiichy, Taiijore etc.) employ Uin or the 
San>krit loan jiilam for ‘water* when no special ‘affective* connota- 
tion is conveyed, e.g., katj ahnnha Vhi^ (or }n\am) kondu vd\ (brin;^ 
watei for wasliiii;*' fiaiids!); when ‘drinking water* or ‘imre water* i» 
referred to, the llraltniins use tJie Suii.skrit word Urtham wliicli is heard 
also as iadam, tUtam, tetUan in the colloquial. Vellain in Tamil is 
restricted to large sheets of water oi* inundations. 

Tlie compound tan-nlr (or any of ks corrupted variantn heard 
among the masses) is not used by the Brahmins to denote ‘water* ; tho 
compound, however, is heard in the expression ian-nir paudal (lit. ‘cold- 
water shed* : wayside inn where cold water is provided free for the usd 
of wayfarers). 

6 Cognates uf this word occur in alt soutlicrn dialects with the hieauing 
‘coldness’: — Kann. tan (coldness). 

Tula sampu (coldness), suni (to become cold). 

Telugu («(/* (wetness), imn-in Uan-flillu, <««//, (coldness). 

Tam. «ah', Kuiin. cofi^ aali, Tulu cafi (coldnes-s) are allied. Sir Dfeny.s Bray 
queries if Brahui selfi (winter) may be connected with these. 

l.ti.Q., DECKMUEll, 1&34 


B 
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(3) ir-am (wetness, dampness, meisture) is a common word to-day. 
lr~(im and its older fonu are as anciert in the langiiage (so far as 
we know) as n?r. Tlie meanings of nir and if in Tamil differ; but, 
as we shall see later on, they cannot be dissociated from each other as 
they appear to be structurally and semantically related. I may at 
once mention here that while in tQie southern speeches Ir ira, tram mean 
‘moisture^ ‘dampness*, some of its direct cognates mean ‘water* in the 
central Drnvidian dialects; conversely, even in the south tilr has the 
meaning ‘moisture*, and in one compound word Ir and tur are used 
alternatively to denote the same idea: Malayalam, Kannada iruUi, 
nlfulli (onion, ‘Allium cepa*). 

(4) The other Tamil words for ‘water* mentioned in the above 
‘ list are purely literary, the meaning of ‘water* having been derived 

iG«condartly in literary and poetic usage only. 

Malayalm. (i) though round with the .signification ‘water* in 
tlie old texts, is not Used as such with this meaning in modern speech. 
This word is used, as in Tamil, in numerous compounds. 

(ii) The common word for ‘water* in Mai. is vellam which (as we 
have seen above) in Tamil denotes ‘rising water, inundation*. The 
extensdon of the meaning of vellam in the west coast is probably due to 
the frequency and familiarity of floods and inundations in rainy 
Malabar. 

(iii) The Sauskiit loans jalatn and tirtham are also heard in 

Mala^’^am though much less commonly in the colloquial than among 
the Brahmins of Tamil Jalam involves no specioJl connotation, 

while tirtlva/ta in Mai. is ‘sauctihed water*. 

(iv) Iram^ iram (moisture, wetness) ai‘e common Mai. words. The 
form with the cenebitil -r- is peculiar to Mai. A similar cerebral -r- 
appears to have cropped up in the stead of the alveolar of air in 
Mai. as we have instances of the “oblique” form with the alveolar 
group . in expressions like n\tYil$ varn p6le (like lines on water), etc. 

Kannada. (1) n4ru is the common word for ‘water*. It is also 
ancient, and found as the constituent of numerous compounds, as in 
Tamil. (2) fra (wetness) appears in Kannada as a rare old 
Word. 
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Teliigu. (1) Him is the literary form and niUn is the conunon 
colloquial word. 

(2) imiri^ (wetness, dampness) are the Telugs 

representatives of Tamil ir, iram, etc 

Tulii, Badaga^ Toda, Irula. All the lesser dialects of the south 
show mni only for ‘water*. 

Kui. siru^ siro, droHji [appearing as hiroHji in eastern Kui) are 
the common forms for ‘water*. Winfield observes that sidru of the 
south is a variant of the above with a plural meaning governing a 
plural verbj cf., for the common use of the plural form, Telugu nillu. 
In his Kui Vocahulary, Winfield also gives em to denote 
‘water*, — probably a dialectal word corresponding to Kuvi eju (water), 
Gondi er (water), etc. 

Kuvi. Only eju is found for ‘water*. Schulze uses only this word 
in his translation of the Gospel of St» Tjtihe, 

Gondi. Trench records er, in the Betul and Chindwara areas, but 
we find eyar (water) in Patna Gondi {vide LSI., vol. IV, p. 526). No 
other words for ‘water* are recorded for this speech. Gondi han-Sr 
(tears), at-er (boiling water) are common compounds containing Sr 
(water). 

Kolami. Haig*s lists show ir (water); the identity of structure 
with southern ir (wetness, moisture) may be noted. 

Brahui. f/7r (water, juice, essence) is the common word. 

Classification and Analysis 

The correspondence of Dravidiaii mr to late OIA nira has been an 
intriguing question from the time of Gundcrt and Caldwell. I would 
content myself with urging here two considei’ations militating against 
the possibility of the Dravidiaii word being an Indo-Aryan loan: — 

(a) nir in the southern Dravidiaii speeches is, so far as we know, a 

7 The Telugu forms Iviri, Imin (wetness) appear to be closely > allied, but 
their structural connection with Ir remains somewhat obscure. 

Cf. however the following inter-allied forms of Dravidiaii ; Tulu hegar, 
hemar (sweat); Kann. hevar; Tin. viynr-,ver~; Mai. iiivar (to rise); Mai. coll, nlr- 
(to rise); Tam. nimir; Kann. vegar. These illustrations might point to Tel. Iviri, 
Imiri being directly connected with a source-base from which ir itself arose; but 
no semantic clues are available, one cannot be certain about this paggestton. 
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most ancient and widespread word with the meanings ‘water* ; no other 
word, so ancient and widely distributee!, exists for conveying the ele- 
mentary idea of ‘water* in these speeches. 

The fact that vfr (with the initial r?-) is found only in the south 
Dravidian speeches (and in Kui ?) does introduce an element of doubt ; 
but as we shall see presently, it is not impossible to connect with 
the forms for ‘water* in the central Dravidian dialects. 

(b) The absence of any convincing etymology, on an IE basis, for 
Sanskrit 7 i?»m is an important factor which, though only a somewhat 
negative piece of evidence, should be given a certain weight in the 
consideration of the question whether the Sanskrit word was loaned out 
to, or borrowed from, Dravidian. 

Id this connection, I would refer to Prof. Jules Bloch*s obseiwa- 
tions in a recent paper of his iJJSOS^ vol. V, p. 789). “Skt. nJm is 
certainly Ca., Tam., iiJrVy Tel. niflv ; what tl)e connection oF this last 
words is with Bra. dir on the one side, and on the other side with Cn., 
Ta., ir, Tel. imiri “moisture’*, Gondi yer, Kuvi cjity lastly Kiii .s/ro 
“water**, is not clear,*’ 

Among recent European scholars wJio ale inclined to favour a 
native IE origin for Skt. w*e may mention Prof. Jarl Charpeniier 
who regards the w^ord as being coninected probably w ith I A ?//7ra 
“water**, Greek “flowing’* [L^ J/f?ndr Orienfaly vol. XI IT, p. 9, 

vol. XVIII, p. 35]; but Prof. Chaipentier is not certain about this 
point, as is implied in his .statement: ‘wasser’ wahrschpinlicli zu 

dem von mir behaiidelten ndra ‘wasser* oder ov. ira ‘Anlauf, Aiigrilf, 
Energie* : ar — “sich in Bewegung setzen.** 

If, then, we consider Dravidian nlr to be native in tliis family, 
what probably is the relationship of this form to Tam. Ir-mriy 
Ir (moisture), Kann. fra etc.? These latter forms are directly related in 
structure to Kolami fr, Gon^i er, Kuvi 4/w and Kiiiesw. The relation- 
ship of fr, etc. to nlr should be quite an ancient one, inasmuch as both 
groups are represented in the oldest literature of the southern speches; it 
might therefore be somewhat hazardous to attempt a conclusive solution 
of the problem. Nevertheless, it w'ould not be out of place here to refer 
to a certain view-point which might enable us to glimpse the 
possibilities, 
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The phenomenon of mutually allied ancient words with and with- 
out the initial nasal n-or w- is u remarkable feature, of south jjravidian. 
A summary solution of the relationship of these two "roups (e.g. that 
of Vinson* who repparded the words withovt the nasal ns having: 
secondarily arisen after .he droppin" of initial n- or ??-) could hardly he 
decisive in view of the individuality and independent affiliations (,f tlie 
ancient p^roups without the initial na.'^als. (hi the other hand, Die possi- 
bility of ?i- being secondary is worth considering. I have discussed this 
postulate in detail elsewhere: here I need only ohscivc that Die origin 
of this nasal may have been dependant on one or more of the following 
faotora : 

(i) Influence of nasals already existing in the original form, 
which induced Die nasalisation of the prophetii- front glide-simid »/- and 
then converted it into a full nasal. 

Di) Influence of the analogy of word-groups suhjccted to the 
change according to (i), on words which did not have cuiginal medial 
nasals. 

(iii) Possible influence of .whsirat, whereby a language which 
nhoiinded in initial nasals conditioned the creation of new forms with 
initial nasals side by side with the cider words (without the nasals), and 
the differentiation of the nuances associated with each set. 

'riie operation of (i) and (ii) appears to undeilie the fornmtion of 
at least a fe^v south Dravidian instances, wliile (iii) is a iicvsihle factor 
(in otlier instances), whivDi at present is hut hs poDietical. 

II 

Kolami ir 

GoncU er 

8 Vinson im(\s Die problem covrectlv but ilis-mijsscs it with a suminnr.v 
expinnntioii : — “n initial so supprime : nimai et iinfti “papirc,” lumuiiu et 
Ofiugii “approcher,” omiu oi nuiniu “ntteindro.” tiiil et ntivil “so tlotaclior,*’ 
et pent-etre “dedaigner” et nii/a1 “passer," Cf/'/Z “rivnlisor aot'c” et nitjat' 
“ogaler," ulr “eau" et 7r, Iram “immidite.” cf. pent etre airs ifri “bruTer” et 
neruppu “feu^“ nnyinar “ehef" et niyamir^ nom d’lin dieii local, bonorifique de 
lirynm “seigneur.” 

On page 46 Vinson observes “On pent citer les examples inverses ytunan, 
jinman, (Skt. ‘Me dien In inort,”) et nnuluivm “once le navire” ndapte 
di» rindoeuropeen.’^ 
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Kiivi Sju 

Kui Ssu 

Kolaini ir, structurally ideutical with southern ir, shows the 
lueaning ‘water*. For the opening of i- to e-, we have analogies in 
Kui-Kuvi: Kui ijo (house) -of. south Dr. illu,- Phulbani Kui 
Mai. vftiduvi (again) - Kuvi vendmn (again) [<w77- ‘to turn back*]. 

Ill 

Kui siro, fir iff siro-nji 
,, fidru [plural form] 

Brajiui dir 

It is difficult to account for the initial s- of Kui and the initial d- 
of Brahfii with reference to ir and nir. I would, however, point out 
here a few parallel instances from Kui and Braliui. 

(a) Kui seru (team of oxen for ploughing) beside Tam. eru fplough, 
team of oxen). 

Ktii filj sid, (not) - south Dr. j»7, ilia (not). Whether indeed Kui 
s- in these instances was the result of infernal changes or of foreign 
influen.ce we cannot determine with our present materials, 

(b) Bt. dir (who?) Tam. (y)dr (who?) 

Cf. Kur. ne (who?) Tulu (?/)cr (who?) 

Of. Malto. ne (who?) 

Brahui ditar (blood) Kann. net tar 

Tel. nefturu (blood) 

Gondi nettar 
Badaga iietru 

Here again, we cannot say whether these few analogies would 
warrant the postulate of a regular internal change. 



I 

II < 

>III 

r 

.A , 



(1) 

(2) 

nr 

dir 

ir 

nlr 

‘water* 

‘water* 


V V V , V 

south Dr. ‘moisture’; south Dr. ‘water*; in Kui in B^’Shui, 

Central Dr. ‘water*. rarely ‘moisture*. 
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(a) All old base for [in I] for ‘water* has persisted in the south 
and in several dialects of central Dravidiaii; and a differentiation of 
meaning has cropped up in the south between the base with initial 
w- and that without this n-. It ia noteworthy that the south alone 
prominently shows the base with n-. 

(b) There does appear to exist a certain structural relationship 
between the forms under I on the one hand, and II and III on the 
other; but whether this connection was due to internal change or to 
foreign influence cannot now be determined. 


L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 



Oandragupta Vikramaditya and Govinda 

111 the Saiigali^ aucl Cambay plates'** of Govinda IV there occurs 
ilie following veise abcul that llastrakuta king: — 

^ p!p^?ir jrftfcir m 
5n«wr: I 

if ^ fmx 

r?irftiTOTOifSM gaf% m ti 

Dr. I). H. llliandarkar lias traiiJilated the above verse as follows: — 
“Ignominious cruelty wa.s not practised (by liim) with legartl to Jus 
elder brother, (tlioiigh lie) had the power; (lie) did not obtain inlamy 
by evil courses sucJi as (illicit) intercourse with the wives of his rela- 
tives; (h(?) did not, through fear, resort to diabolical comUict which is 
indifferent to what is jiure and impure; (and) liy his munificence and 
unparalleled heroic deeds he became Sahasanku in the world.'*' This 
verse has puzzled many historians. Dr. Sir II. G. Bhandurkar lias, 
for iiistaiii e, remarked in Jii> Early flisfary of the Devvoit:^ ‘Wliut 
thi> stateicent exactly means it is difficult to say.' it is, however, 

now possible to give a satisfactory explanation of it in the light of 

recent lesearches in the (fupta history. Sahasanka in that verse means 
Vikramaditya and undoubtedly refcis to Caiidragujita II who 
assumed that title. The coiiiiiusei of that verse says (hat Govinda IV 
rpsemhleil Sahasanka only in liheialily and unparalleled daring hut not 
in his evil actions. The first three lines of the verse enumerate three 
such actions committed by Sahasanka i.e. Candragupta II viz. that 
he acted cruelly towards hi.s brother, liad illicit intercourse 

with his v.’ilV and undertook actions becoming an evil spirit, 
devoitl of all considerations of purity and impurity.. The first 
two lines of the verse thus corroborate the conclusion already 

1 Xli, 249. 2 Ai., vji, p. 30. 3 VJl, 44. 

4 3rd. ed., p. 125. 

5 It is now clear that in the second line must be trah.slated as ‘his 

brother’s wn'e’ and not a.s the ‘wives of his relatives’as Dr. Tleet and Dr. 
Bhaudarkar have done. 
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arrived at on the evidence of a verse in Uie Saiijan Loj)perplate 
of Anio^havarsa I** and the story of Hawal and Bavkamaris 
in the M^malii’t-Taicatikh , that Candragupta II killed his brother 
und married his wife. 1 he third line also re<;eiveis remarkable 
corroboration from a passage in the Dei'i-Candniyupta discovered by 
Mr. Runiakrishna Kavi.* 

That passage indicates how Candragupta conceived the plan of 
going to the {^uka king in the guise of a woman and killing liim when 
he was unguarded. The introduciorv note in Sanskrit which sum- 
marises tlie context of I he jmsage shows that Candragupta had made 
up liis mind to win over a Vampire (V^ctala) at night as a last resource, 
when every other means of rescuing Kamagupta’s camp had proved of 
no avail. It was necessary for that purpose to go to a cemetery; but 
egress from the cam]) was impossible, as they were besieged on all 
sides by the enemy’s forces. While Candragupta was thinking of 
some device to go out of the C4imi>, there came a maid-servant of some 
lady, probably Mudhuvaseiia, with a bundle of garments and ornaments 
of Queen DJiruvasamini- whicli slie bad sent with her as presents for her 
mistress. Not finding Iier there, the (’eti kept the articles with Cuudra- 

0 El., vol. XVllI, p. 248. 

7 JlWliS., XV, 138. 

8 This is cited by Dr. D. U. Bhandarkar in his article ‘New Light on 
the Early Gupta Histor.v’ in the Muluvlyn Coiiinif’inui'ation Vohtmv, p. 2U7. 
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gupta’a companion Vidnsaka and Jierself M'ont out in .search of her lady." 
The presence of Dhruvasvainini’.s gariijents suggested to Candragupta the 
idea of going out of the camp in tlie guise of a woman. AVhether lie 
lu tiially w'eut to the cemetej y and won over a Vetala, the ]>assage does 
not tell us. Here the veise in the Saiigali and Cambay plates cited 
above comes to our help. TTie third line refers to some actions of 
Candragupta, befitting an evil spirit and devoid of all consi- 
derations of purity and impurity. Kvidently we have here a refer- 
ence to such actions involving impurity as going tn a (runetery and 
offering human flesh etc. to propitiate evil spirits.'*' Iteadevs .if 
?haval)hiitl *3 Malati-Mfulhaca will lemetuber the scei.e (Act V) in that 
drama in which Madhava, tlie hero, despairing of getting Malati goes 
to a cemetery and offers human flesh to the evil .spirits .haunting that 
place, evidently to secure their help to win his ladylove. Did 
Candragupta succeed in tvinning over a Vetala? Did the latter sug- 
gest to him tlie ruse of going to tiie .'^aka king in tl)e g-ui.se tf Dlirnva- 
devi? These questions cannot he answered definitely in the absence 
of more information from the f/erl-Gandrnf/ufjta ui some otlier source. 
But it is likely that subsequent events liuppened as imlicaled above. 
The association of a Yetfila witli a Vikrumaditya in tlie traditional 
stories recorded in the Urhat-hailnl and its Sanskrit versions, would 
supjiort the conjecture that the j»h)t of the Dvri-Candratjiipift was deve- 
loped on these lines. The poet wlio coinpfised the above star-za in tlie 
Sangali and Cainhay chaiters of (ioviinla IV has evidently dnnvii iipoM 
the Devld.'andratjupia tor his remarks about Candragupta. 

There i« one move jiolnt which strikes us as we read the above 
verse. It has been .suggested that the cojidnct of (Jandiagiiptu in 
tUarryiing his brother’s wife was not at all opposed to the law* laid down 
in the Smrtis.*‘ The present v^rse shows that w’hatever may have been 
the state of things in the hoaiy antiquity <d' the Dhai’:Mi*’'u1ias, the unioM 

9 There is no |;;roiiiul lor !>#. Bl.r.ncUirkur's statement (f»/^ rH . 197) that 
theCetiwas directed to to Candragupta with the garments hy some Ajitika 
of the royal family. 

10. Cf. l •lagaddham. 

{MiUatlmCiyfliovfi, Act IV). See Kathuinntsngani (XinjayasAgur ed.) pp. 39.‘h 
371 etc. 

11 Mul. rom. \’oL, p. 20;1; 
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with a dead brother^n wife was coii>idered reprelieiiwble in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Ohristiaii era.*^ Was it tolerated in the Gupta 
age in consideration of Candragupta ’g unparalleled daring and his va^lu- 
able servicee in the cause of Hinduism? 

We have so far discussed this verse from the point of view of the 
early Gupta history. It has also a bearing on the history of the 
Bas^rakii^as which we now proceed to consider. 

Referring to the contents of the present verse Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar wrote in his Early Hintory of the Deccan : ‘What this 
statement exactly means it is difficult to sa.v. But probably Govinda 
was believed to have encompassed his brotber^s death and the other 
accusations were whispered againsi liim ; and this is intended as a 
defence.* Dr. D. R. Bliandarkar also has drawn similar inferences 
while editing the Cambay plates. W^e have to see how far they are 
warranted by the evidence now available. 

As already remarked, the composer of the present verse intended 
to show by comparison and contrast that his patron Govinda IV was 
superior to tlie well-known Gupta king Candragupta II Vikraan&ditya, 
There were, indeed, ;^veial points of similarity between these two kings. 
Tndra III, the father of Govinda IV, was, like Saniudragupta, a very 
embiiioua king. Just as Saniudragupta led a victorious campaign in 
the sout-i, vaiKpiishing a number of kings, so India III, though he had 
a much shorter reign, carried his arms to the Imperial capital 
of Kanauj and devastated it, ousting the Gurjara-Pratihftra king 
Mahipala I.*'* As Saniudragupta was succeeded by Ramagupta who had 
a very short reign, so Indra III was followed by Ameghavarsa II, 
who also reigned for a very short time; for he is assigned a reign of 
one year only in the Bhadana grant of Aparajita.’^ The Deoli and 
Karhnd plates of Krsna III uIm) say that he went to heaven soon after 


12 And so it WAS even in the Giipts age. The passages from the Narada 
Smrti cited by Dr. Dhaiidarkar evidently refer to niyogo. Cf, Manu, 

wn qfh: i ii «r!iTr^«»rMiu5«rt 

nTnmv « iX, 58,69-70. 

18 Cf. Cambay plates, KL, vol. VII, p. 38. 14 EL, vol. Ill, p. 271. 
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Ins fatlier^s death, as if out of love for Ap:aiii, Govinda IV was 

like Candragiipta II known for his liberality and daring. As Dr. 
Bhandarkar has shown, ‘*he had by his miiniticence earned for himself 
the hiruda 8uvarnavarsa. In the Tambay plates he is said to have 
weighed himself against gold, bestowed upon Brahmanas no less than 
ki\ hundred grants, together with three lacs of Ruvarnas and granted, 
f</r repairing temides and feeding and clothing ascetics, eight hundred 
villages, four lacs of s.uvarnas and thirty two lacs of di’animas. Such 
exuhei-ant liberality no other prince of the Rastroknta dynasty ever dis- 
played so far ns their records inform us/**’ We have no detailed account 
of his daring deeds but we have no reason to doubt the veracity of 
Ibe poet’s description/^ It is no wo-nder, therefore, that Govinda 
became known in the world as Rahasaiika or A' ikrnmadilya. 

The poet assures us, iiowever, that his patron did not resemide 
Candragupta in all respects. The latter had, for instance, committed 
three contemptible action, s, while Govinda IV did none of these things. 
J)r. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that this is a ca-’e of protesting too much 
and Govinda IV if not actually caused, at any rate hastened, the death of 
bis older brotbei and usurped bi.s throne. Govinda IV led, indeed, a dis- 
ssolute life. He is described in the Kliarepatail plates as *an ahodei of the 
Bentiment of love, surrounded by crowds of lovely women* and this des- 
cription receives confirmation from the Deoli and Karliad plates of Krsna 
ITT. But one would like to have stronger ])roof to support the charge 
that he caused or hastened his brother's death and had incestuous 
connection with his wife. We must rememher that a similar com- 
]>arisou occurs in the Sanjuii plates of Amoghavarsa 1/'' He is described 
therein as feeling ashamed when he was compared with a Gupta prince 
known for his liberality (evidently Candragupta Vikramaditya), as the 
latter had killed his brother, married his wife and usurped the throne. 
In the fidryamliiuimsd of Rajasekhara again we have a comparison 

lo ibid., vol. IV, p, 283 and vol. V, pp. 193f. 16 Ihid.y vol. A"TI, p. 3o. 

17 From the Vilnainarjanavijaya of Panipa we know that he routed 
a Caiukya chieftain Vijayaditya (sec /?/., XTIT, pj). 328-326) who was obliged 
to seek Arikesarin’s help. 

, etc. K/., XVIH, p. 249. 
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hetwep]! llAmnfirnpta, tli#* el<1er )»rotbHi’ (^unlra^iipta and K&itikeya^ 
who, as I have nhown elsewhere/*" was Ihe (lorjara-riatihAra kiiiff 
Mahipala I of Kaiiaiij. It seems it was file ptaciice of court-poets to 
institute such (jompaii-ons heUveen their patrons and well-known jiriiires 
of the (hipta dynasty and to show the superiority of the foimer over the 
latter. It would he unwise and unjust to see unintended insinuations! 
in .such (comparisons. 

]lesid(*s we have no other reference to the alleged evil actions of 
(jovinda IV in any re(cords of his successors, .‘•Miie of whom had little 
love for him and WM)uld not, therefore, have refrained from mentioning 
tlieni if they had been true. As T have showm elsewhere,**' Bndtli^a- 
Amo;,diuvar.sa TTI who succeeded (jovindu TV probably fomented a re- 
hellinii nniono* his feudatories which co.st him his life. 7*he Deoli and 
Karhad plates of lladdif^a’s son Krsna TIT refer to (Tovinda’s diasohite 
life, hut are silent about these cTiatf^es. One of the. avjyumenta advanced 
by Dr. 1). R. Bhandarkar in support of liis inferences is that Govinda 
JV does not in liis cliarters ‘meditate on the feet on hi.s brother' whom 
he had succeeded. AVe must note, however, that Amop;havaTsa had an 
extremely short reij»:n of hardly more than a year. The court-poet who 
fii^t compo.Med the common portion of the SanjirJdi and Camhay platen, 
may not. have con-sidered it sufficiently important and may have,, there- 
fore, omitted hi.s name. AVe have an analo^rous instance in Kalacuri 
jiiscripfions. BaJahar.sa, tlie son of Afu^rdhatunffa Drusiddliadhavula, 
a Kalacuri of Triniiri, is mentioned in I he Benares ccopper-plate 

of ICarna** hut his name, is omitted in the lenjrthy and fairly exhaustive 
li.st ^>^iven in the earlier Bilhari inscription of ihe rulers of Tedi.** The 
absence of Aroop^havarsa’s name in the charters of Govinda lA^ cannot, 
therefore, l:e adduced to support (he charjre of llo* heinous crimes against 

Govinda TV. 


X. V, 


P) vol. XU (XdvcmlKM- PU.!), pji. ff. 

20 Ammls itf th(' Ulaiudtti l,in ftmtifiifr, vol. Xf, pp. OCIfF. 

21 /♦;/., vol. 11, pp. 297fr. 

22 ihal.^ vol. 1, pp. 2o2tf. 



The Sobgaura Copper-plate 

ftoin Pali 'IVxtN and Pralmu lascriplion of Mnl»asthau| 

It id well-known that there are up till now three critical editioue 
of the Soligriuira Copper-plule, the first of wliicdi was published by 
lltihler {Vim/in Orlvttttfl Jourunl^ X, |)j>. Ills f1'., XXV, pp. 

If.), t lie second by Pleef 15107, pj). olO ft.), and the third by 

myself {AliOlU., XI, jip. ft.). The plate wajs intended to he put up 
ae an official notice containint' the direction as to how certain things 
stored up in .store-houses Imilt at two dift’erent places should he used. 
The main text of this plate, as made out hy me, reads: 

ete duve kcthn^’alani tinayavani matliuloi arhamadamahhahikaii [i] 
vala kayiyati atiyayikaya uo trahitavaya [•] 

'‘These two store-liouses, (the provisiou.s of) fodder aNd wlieat (and; 
the loads of ladle.s, canopies, yoke-pin.s and rope.s are a*r»d in {times of) 
urgent need : (these are) not to be takAu away/' 

Bftbler renders it : “TbeRp two More-houses re(|Uiro the 

storage of loads of for (times of) uroenf (need). On.' sliould 

not take (anything from tlie grain stored).^’ 

Fleet: “ to meet any rase of urgent need, but not for 

permaneut use.** 

The concluding pbrn>e “not to be token away*’ in my lendoring 
does, of course, mean “not to be exclusively seized for u>c at Taiidoai 
by any person.** 

With reference to these attempt* at the proper reading and render- 
ing of the Sohgaura Copper-plate, Professor D. K. Bhaiidarkar com- 
menting on the ‘Br5hmT Inscription of AlahaMhan, recently edited and 

published by him (AV., XXI, ])art ii), observes: “ the 

inscription, in spite of the fact that it has been revised thrice, lias iiof 
yet been properly punctuated, read and interpreted. The last line 
should have been read (itiyd-yikthun no gahifavaya, ‘nothing should he 
taken in excess (of plenty)*. Our record [i.e. the Mahastliaii inscrip- 
tion] speaks of two amjdxyikast, one of which is su-aliydyika . If is this 
aiiyayiha which is probably understood at fhe end of the Sohgaura 
Copper-plate** (Ibid.y p. 89). 

On the face of it, it ia difficult to cofuntenance the suggesdon of 
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Profesisor Bhaudarkai* wlio has yet to convince n® by literary usag^es in 
Sanskrit, ]*aJli and Piakrt of the .soundness of his rendeiing of 
uligdy/hli/a. Is it not arbitrary to sugg’est that it means “in excess (of 
]>lenty)’^ or that the emergency in view of the Sohgaura Copper-plat© is 
j>robably tlie same as that which is called su-atiydgika in the epigraph 
of Ma hast hail? 

The Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrt equivalents of the word ntiydyika 
occur respectively i]i the Tvau|ilTya Arthasastra.,^ th© Rathavinita- 
siitfa' and Asokii’s Rock Mdict VI,’ and in all the-^e instances, in the 
sense of Vniergency’ or 'any matter or occasion involving urgency.' 
And this is precisely the >ensp, as I shall show anon (Note on the 
Mahasthan inscription, passim), which tits in with the text of 
Mahasihan relied upon by Professor Rhandarkar. 

I need not l ite once more the Taiaka references and the ])reis<c.rip* 
ti(in of the ArfhasiVttra, as these are suflieiently utilised by Dr. Fleet 
and Professor llhandarkar. lint T uiu^i draw the reader's attention 
to tlie (iabbliini-sutia in the Pdaua (11, t>), the evidence of which 
has not as yet l.een taken into account in testing the Interpret at ion of 
the iSohgaura expression *ra/a' (Dhliler’s rhttla) kayiyaii atiydyikaya 
HO fjiiJiitnroija' previoiislx (.Ifereil by nie in agre«Mnent, more or less 
with Biililer and Fleet. 

The iiiaiii !ntere,s| of thi> Suita lies in the fact tiiat it introduces 
us (o a 1 ‘oyal ‘lore-house at .Savatlln’, from which any man of religion, 
wlielher of the Samaua or of the BrahmriTia order, w.ns allowed, under 
the rule then in foicc, to obtain as mueli oil or clarified butter as lie 
needed foi* consumjdion on tbe spot but debarred from taking aivay 
anything out of the store for u»e elsewhere. This ]iarticular rule W'as 
so strictly enforced by tlie royal ofTicers in charge that a wandering 
ascetic could tlrink of no other convenient way of canydng oil out of 
it for another person stopping at some distance than filling his mouth 
with the liquid without actually sw’allowung it; 

1 AitliH.so.shH, I. Id. 11: Itfiokilr Idn/r nuNitiino Huuitrhjxihsmhtn 
vdhukfo hrutfud. 

2 Moijh}niH-Xil:Ht/n, |. p. U9 ; l.iffvid t'fH //(•n7///7.wo/i koninhfam (urgent 
work) }/»/((. 

8 R.E. VI: uvOyifui tlro/effliii (G), utininjd*' droptie 
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**Tena kho paua samayena raiiilo Paseuadis^a Eosalasfia ko^tliagare 
samanassa va bralimanasriia nappi^sa va teljuisa va yavadattham 
jKituiu diyyati no niharituin. Atl»a kho taasa paJ’ibbajaka^sa etad aho^i : 
*llailho kho pana Pa^nadiswa Kosalansa kotthugar© i»anuuiajisa va 
l)ra)unuuassa va nappissa va telaftsa va yavadatthaiu patum diyyati no 
iifharitum, yan niinahaiii rafiho Pasenadissa Koi^ialaasa kotthag^’aiu 
gantva teilassa yavadatthain pivitva gharam agnntva uggiritvana 
dadeyyam.** 

Thus we trace a text in the body of the Pali Canon furnishing us 
with a literary parallel where the royal store-liouse was meant for the 
distribution of oil and clarified butter among all men of religion for 
consumption on the spot. The rule then in force imposed or implied 
a twofold restriction : (1) that no one was to obtain a thing out of tlio 
store more than what was required for consumption on the spot, and 
(2) that no one was to carry anything out of the store for use elsewhere: 
ydvadatthajn 'pdtn'm diyyaii no nJhatitnn) . Tlie concluding words of 
the Sohgaura plate are: vain kayii/ati atlydijihnija no ijnhiiovnyn. 

The verbal correspondence between the two expressions is : 
yavadattham diyyati'X^raJa Jaiylyati ; 
patum no nihaiitum'><C.atiydyil‘aya no (/ahitu rayti. 
This hardly leaves room for doubt that the force of ibe negative 
particle no lies in the (contrast intended to be made between aflyilyihaya 
and gahitarayaf precisely as between pdf urn and nlHaritmn. 

P^i literature s])eaks of three kinds of royal store-ljouses : (1) those 
forming the treasuries (dhana-iotthdfjdru), (2) tho,se forming the 
granaries (dhanni^Ji'Otthdydra)^ and (3) those forming tlie warehouses 
or general stores (vatthu-hotthdydva). 

The hotthCigdra of the Pali Suita was a store-house with oil and 
clarified butter in stock for the benefit of all men of religion and that 
of the Mahasthan iiifioription a store-house with paddy and other things 
for the benefit of the Savngiyas, while those of the Sohgaura plate were 
two store-houses with provisions of fodder and wheat for the benefit of 
the bullocks and other quadrupeds working as vehicles, and the loads 
of ladles, canopies, yoke-pins and ropes for the benefit of cartmen, 
drivers of ebariots and carriages, and riders of horses and elephants, 
particularly^ as it appears, for the benefit of caravanists. 


B. M. Baota 





IHQ., March. 1934. 




The old Brahm’i Inscription of Mahasthan 

The epigraph in qiiestioii is an inlcresling old insr rihod record of 
Bengal which has lately IVeen edited with critical notes hy Professor 
J). K. Bliaiidarkar for the Vlpujraiilna /nfHvn (vol. XXI, part ii, 
PI). iSdtt.) and puhUsljed without translation under the caption 
-‘Mauvyan Brahini liiMiiption of Mahastha!i’. As ‘he text published 
does Ji(.-t contain any more than a tentative reading, attempted on the 
basis of an estan)j»age and a oliolo-enlaigement, s';me of his notes are 
i;()t wai ranted hy the text which may actliially he made out. That, 
both in resi'.ect (;f the Brahini letter-forms and in tiiat tf the contents, 
the Mahastlian ejiigraidi bears resemblance to the So!}gaura copper- 
plate is beyond <lispute. Kven in iesj;ect of age, one may be prepared 
to treat them as relics of one and the sinne ancient period of Indian 
history. But so far as tbe text of the Mabastbun record goes, the Pali 
Oabbliini-Sutta II. 0) may he shown to throw more light than 

the S.digauia plate. The convenient way of dealing with the points 
concerning the epigra])h is, of course, to offer a correc t rendering of 
its text after ascertaining it with the aid cf llie r.stamj>age, the 
photograph and the original istotie. 

1. TKXT AS FOUND IXSCHIBKD 

L. 1 — } (n) cna^ savagiyanarp (talada)na(sa)^ \ dumaip dina (sa)^ 

L. 2 — (m)ate* \ sulakhite puipdanagalate*^ I etarp 
L. 3 — (n)ivahipayi8ati I savagiyanarn'* (ca)^ .ine*^ 

L. 4 — (dh) aniyarp I nivahisati I dagatiyay(i)ke pi" (a)- - 

1 Tho first letter appears to have been a or ro. 

2 Bliandarkur reads (iuhidanasn. Note that the upper part of tho vertical 
stroke of ta is broken off with the result that it is apt to bo mistaken for ya. 

3 There is no space for any lette after One may reasonably read (fu). 

4 Bhandarkar conn.cts it with tmihd supplied hy him in L, 1. 

0 The r//4C/>siv7m-mark is misplaced a.s it appears just beToro ci- mark of pu. 

6 The estampage has clearly fuJvuyif/Hnmn, and not snmeagiyunam. 

7 The letter may indeed be read t«. 

? Bhandarkar, tint dine [tfifhd]. How.® There is no space for two letters 
after fhnr. 

0 Bhandarkar, <l i^vd]. 
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L. 5 — .... (y)ika8i^'^ I suatiyayikasi^^pi I gaip^a 

L. 6 — (y)ikehi ^ ^ esa ko^hagale kosarp ^ * 

L. 7 - 

2. TKXT AS MADK OUT 

(in it ti>c tiiotiglitli'SH I marks arc done awuy witii.) 

L. I — [a] nena^^ Savagiyanarp t[e]lad[ilna8a dumatp dina S[u- 

L. 2 — mate Sulakhite^^ Putpcjanagalate etaip 

L. 3 — mvahipayi8ati[.] Savagiyanaip ca [di|ne 

L. 4 — dkaniyarp^*' nivahisati [ . ] Dagatiyay [i]ke pi a[gi-l 

L. 5 — [tiyajyikati suatiyayikasi^’ pi gaip4a(kehi] 

L. 6 — [kskani]yikehi eaa"* kothagale kosatp 

L.7 M 

3. TRANSLATION 

By till* token J, iilioulJ tliere be any oil or tree given to the 
§tt(Jvavgiku8’‘® lUo, ike i)ei*!ioii coiicerued) skull civvise tkui to be eon- 

10 Bhaiidarkar, [d/ulnij {y)iki:hL 

U The i<- mark of is rather iitisleading, there being delusive ma ks 
below other letters, below ya of siti'tujiya* iu L. 1. 

12 Bhandarkar suggests [Ohara-] after komm. It is unlikely that there 
would bo a syllable like iv. 

13 Bhaudarkar locates only two letters in L. 7. 

14 According to Bhandarkar, ~ncna is the closing part of a word I'ko 
vucaiiena or msaneua. The remiiat of the letter is a vertical stroke either of 
a or of cct. 

16 It cannot be treated as an adjunct {^samkkhito) to VtaJunauaUi, iu which 
case the form would have been nuhikhiiair ; aulakhi may he so treated. 

16 This cannot be adopted as tlio closing part of such a word as lajadhCtniyatfi 
because the verb nivahisaii would have been uiiidi^inatic, if tlio placo>iinnie had 
not the ablative case-ending' as in TumddaayaJafi', 

17 Bhandarkar depending on the photo enlnigeiueiit, reads su-atii/a!/ika*i. 
The photo, however, is misleading, as it gives pn)niineiice to several murks in 
stone, making them look like the tt- sign. 

16 Bhandarkar’s dhUniyikchi is inappropriate, the required word being one 
ueiiottng a kind of coin « 

19 It is not likely that there could be any verbal form like bluirtiuiyc sug- 
gested by Bhandarkar; hhalaniye, of course, might he allow*ed. 

20 Bhandarkar inclines to think that the word stands not so much fof 
^vaTgiya9, .*of the blass-fellows, of the classmen’) as for Sarp eahgiya*^ 

hers] of the Baipvatpgiya tribe.’ Both of these suggestions seem to be 
wide of the mark. 
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yeyed from S[u]ma, Sulaksmi [and] Pimdranagara.“ [He] aliall con- 
vey also the paddy given to the Sadvargikas. The treasure-chamber 
in tliis store-house [shall be filled] with gandahas^^ and hdkanikas'^^ 
in emergency due to water, in emergency due to (fire), also in 
emergency due to parrots.** 


4. NOTES 

The inscription i^ a small record ot‘ seven lines, incised on a 
circular seal of stone. The last line is effaced, leaving no trace of any 
letters. The .seventh line consisted probably of a very few letters, and 
the losa is not great as one may easily guess how the record ended. But 
tlie upper part of the stone being missing, it is difficult to say definitely 
how it began. It ij^ quite possible that the record began with the 
word anena* 

The interest of the record centres round a body of men called 
Savagiyas and a store-house {kothdgdla) provided for them, undoubtedly 
at their residence, which was situated not far from Pundranagara. The 
record speaks of four requifiite?: tela (oil), duma (tree), dhaniya 
(paddy), and two varieties of small coins, called gayulaka {gandohi) 
and kdkaniyika (? kdkanika). The sfore-house liad to be equipped with 
these requisites as provisions against three kinds of urgency or emei- 
gency {afiydyrka). The firs,t part of it contains instructions as to the 
persons for whom, the place or places from which, and the things which 
were to be transjmrted to the store-house, and the second part relates io 
coin provisions against certain emergencies. 

21 If suhihhite and the word preceding it be treated as adjectives qualifying 
VuuKjIanagahifef the rendering will be: “from the lucky and prosperous city 
of Pun(lranagara.” In this alternative, Sxdakhite may even be equated with 
»urak^ifa^ *icell~guarded\ If the intended reading be samdte suhkhite, Sania 
must be taken to be the name of the Brst localitj' in this case. There is also 
a remote possibility for such a rendering as: ‘when’ the asterism Kpttika 
(samdid^iSai-mutrkO) is well observed (clearly visible).' Here, however, the 
grammatical difficulty is in construing samdte as the same locative singular form 
as sa-mdtaru 

22 Ganfjlaka is a small piece of coin of the value of four cowries. 

23 Kdkanika^ (-i^'kf. Mkinl), too, is a smalJ piece of coin of the value of 
twenty cowries. 

24 Suatij/dyika==sm-atiyaj/ika, stioi being=Pali ativa, Sk. iulfco. 
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Th© persons who were Ihe object of special royal car© were those 
who had formed a distinct body, group, order or denomination. With 
Professor Bhnndakar one must not think that they w’ere the tiibesinen 
of Vanga (Bengal). They were, arcoiding to the record, a body of 
men to whom gifts and donations were made by the citizens of Pundra- 
uagara and the inhabitants of two neighbouring jdaces, (tow’uships), 
which are called Suinii and Sulaklii. Tlie Gabbhini Sidta 
(Udttnn, II. G) clearly attests that some of the royal stores were 
kept up to supply all hnen of religion^ of the Samann or of the 
Bulhmana order, with oil and clarified hutter (fc7o, uippi) for iheir 
cGiisumption on tlie spot. Thus tiiis Sutta and the text of the 
^falulsthan inscription go to establish that the Savagiyas were inemliers 
of a holy order. If the intended term be Sadrarppa or Sadvoryika (Pfili 
ChahhoggiyOf Cluivaggiya), the denotation is narrow or specific. Now, 
who w’ere the Chabbaggiyas? 

In early Buddhism, one must, first of all, take notice of the first 
five Buddhist converts^ honoured as Pfihroraggiipts or She Band cf 
Five Disciples'; then of the Chahhaggigos who had formed a ‘Band (f 
Six Men with their adherents', ahyavs acting contrar}* to the real intent 
and purpose of the Vinaya discipline; and thirdly, of the band of men 
under the leadership of Devadalta and Kokalika. The Chabbaggiyas 
(=:Chavaggiya)” figure in the Vinaya tradition a.s aJajjhw pnpa- 
hhikkhuf ‘mischief-makers recklessly wicked’, — ‘a set of bhikkhus 
taken as exemplification of trespassing the rules of the Vinaya', while 
Devadatta and his co-adjutants are notorious as xfnpghadthednhfi or 
Bchismatic,s', more determined in action and aggressive in 
policy. Thefie schismatics had walked out in a body to form a distinct 
sect of tlieir own creating certain well-known centres of their influence 
and activity, while the Chabbaggiyas with Assaji, Pimabbasn, 
Panduka, Loliitaka, Mettiya and Bhummajaka as their leaders do not 
appear anywhere to liave left tlie religious order of Sakyamuni, in 
spite of the fact that they, too, had formed a strong party of their own 
and worked with a set purpose at different centres, or that they had 
respected the rules of the Order more in breach than in obedience. 

25 For the spelling of the name, see Pali iJictionriry (P.T.S.) suh voce. 
Chahbaggiyd, 
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Devadatta was undoubtedly a terrible man, whotse inimical action, 
directed personally against Buddlia Gotama, is condemned and con* 
demnable in history.. But the early Buddhini texts clearly iestify to 
the fact that his wicked plots were not emidoyed until he had lost all 
chances of having his own way of amending seme of the rales govern- 
ing the life of the bhikkhus. He had insisted ( n having the following 
five .sj>ecial rules introduced and enforced : 

1. Tliat a bhilvkhu sliall live all his life in the forest; 

2. That lie shall depend for his suh>istoncp solely on doles 
collected out-doors; 

•T. That he shall wear garments made Ivy stitching together 
rags jiicked up from dust-heaps; 

4. That he sliall always live under a tree and not under a 
roof; and 

That he shall never eat fish or meal.^* 

The idea must have oceuired to him due not so mucli to his Taina 
and Ajivika leaning as to the open criticism of the Buddhist position 
and mode (d’ living from tlie side the Jainas and Ajivika.s. In the 
(;|:inion of an Ajivika, it was rather possible tliat the AMndhya 
nionnfaia wivnld float in water than that a Buddhist sramana living 
a life of ease and snl)>;is1ing on sumptuous food eculd obtain libera- 
tion.”^ A Ih'ili Suita recmds an occasion wdien the Jainas raised hue 
and crj in puhlie condemnation of Buddha Gotama, giving out that he 
being invited to a house to take his meal, wn^? eating meat, even 
knilwjng perfectly well that it was erpecially prepared for him (oddi- 
s^salnta).'^ The echo of this is to be found in the strong criiicism of 
the Buddhist logic of ineat-t^ating oflfered by a Jaina teacher in the 
Siitrdl rtaifpa, II. (i : 

‘‘They kill a fattened sJieep, and iirejiare foo'd for the sake of a 
particular ])er>on ; tiiey seamen tlie meat witli salt and oil, and dress 
it with pepper.” 

20 Vitunid, Ciillavapga, VIH. 1; Oklenbcrg’s Jimfdhn, pp. lCO-161 ; N. Dutt, 
/•>//•/»/ Hisf(n;i of ihr f<incnd of Buddhism^ p. *222. 

27 J>ivn<lc(ufonn^ p. 420; Stlkypsv-indrij/nn'oiroho yodi hhaved Vindhyah 
p/nrf’t square. 

28 Anfiuttora-yilCiyaf vqI. TV, p. 187, 
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-‘You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish plea^uree, 
who isay that partaking heartily of this meat, you are not soiled by 
sin/’” 

Thus Devadatta came to espouise a cause of the Sangha which 
appealed to many who were of the same re^ligious temperament and 
generated a tendency within it, which partook of the character of 
ascetic extremism avoided by Buddha. He was, moreover, a man who 
tried to acquire supernormal powers by psychical process.*® The ortho- 
dox record® would liave us believe that his career wais terminated by 
the terrible death of a sinner, and that all his influence died with 
him. This is far from true, because we are informed by Fa Hian, the 
earlier Chinese pilgrim, that his sect flourished at the time of his visit 
to JSravastI, paying ‘‘religious reverence to the three past Buddhas, 
but not to Sahyamuni Buddha.*^ The testimony o£ Hwen Thsang goes 
to prove that side by side with the ten sanghi^rdma^ or so in Kurna- 
fiuvarna (in West Bengal) belonging to the Sammitiya sect of Hinayana 
Buddhism, there were three convents in which their inmates did not 
use thickened milk, following the directions of Devadatta.** 

The Vinaya texts represent the Chabbaggiya® as a set of bhikkhiis 
under the leadership of Asnaji, Punnbbasu, Pamluka, TiOhitaka, 
Mettiya and Bhummajaka. Savatihi, Rajagaha and Kiitagiri became 
the three great centres of their work and influence in the very life- 
time of Buddha, Ivitagiri being a township of Ku.sa,*- situated between 
Benaies and Savatihi {CuJJavdgga, I. 1*3). These texts introduce us 
also to the Chabbaggiya bhikkbunis forming a set of bbikkbunis under 
the leadership of six female personalities bearing names corresi)onding 
to those of the leaders of tlie Ciiabbaggiya bhikkbus. These bhikkbunis 
are rej^resented as the same sort of mischief-makers in the female sec- 
tion of the Order who often worked in alliance with the Chabbaggiyas 
of the male section. 


29 Jacobi, Jaina-Siifrax, Part 11, p. 416. 

.30 Beal’s Unddhistl Iferonfs, vol. II, pp. 8, 158. 

31 Ibid.j vol. I, p. xlviii. 

32 ibid., vol. H, p. 201. 

33 Majjhima-I^iMya, Kitagiri-sutta. 
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Buddhaghosa speaking of the leaders of the Chabbaggiyas, says 
that they were six comrades and all lads of Savatthi.** They having 
decided to shun hard toil for livelihood by joining the Buddhist 
Order, got themselves initiated by Sariputta and Moggallana, and after 
studying the mdtikds for five years began to think that the right course 
of life for tliem tvould be not to reside all in one place as there might 
be sometimes plenty of food (suhliiklha) and sometimes scarcity 
\duhhhilikha). They selected Savatthi, Rajagaha, and Kitagiri as three 
suitable localities for tlieir residence. Of these lo(.*alities, Savatthi was 
the mosit populous and flourishing city in the wliole of Kasi and Kosala, 
Rajagaha was .similairly the most populous and flourishing city in the 
whole of Anga and Magadha, and Kitagiri was a vei»y fertile tract 
with abundance of rain-water enabling it to yield three harvestsi of 
food-grains. They instructed Pauduka and I/oliilaka to build parivevas 
(monastic abodes) in public pla(‘es adjoining Savaltbi, laying out and 
maintaiiiiig tlie fruit and flower gardens for ministration to local needs 
ns a means of gaining popular symiiatby and recruits from among the 
ladjj of the neighbourhood, Mettiya and Bhuinmajaka were similarly 
instructed to choose Rajagaha, and Assaji and Punabbasu, Kitagiri for 
their residence and W'ork. Acting according to those instjuciions, they 
soon succeeded in gathering round them five hundred followers at each 
centre. Pauduka and Lohitaka were good enough to move about in 
the country in the company of Buddha and not to foment a new cause 
of action, wliile the remaining four leaders not ejily violated the rules 
with impunity but fomented always fresli causes of action necessitating 
the framing and enforcement of new’ riiles.’^ 

The Yinaya texts abound in references to the mischievous ways 
and objectionable conduct of the Cliahhaggiyas on the male as well as 
the female Mde, so much so that the Yinaya Pitaka would not, jierhaps, 
have come into exisvtence hut for their thoughtlessness and whimsi- 
calities. It is needless to expatiate on their caprices and iniquities. An 
^xparie judgment may he given hluckening their character and de- 
claring them to be all bad men and hud women. It is very likely that 

34 The story of the Chabbaggiyasi in the Jiltuhiffhoninnfinu (Fousboirs 
tliitaku), the Dh(niim«]>ada-Ccmmcnt«rj|. 

86 Samanta-i^sadikdi Siamese ed., part II, pp. 127-129. 
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Hiey had OLcasioiially arou-ed j>iiblic seutinient and aggravated popular 
feelings against them, prejudieiiig the cause of the Nolde Order which 
had deA^eloped on the prestige of (joiama. It may be safely assumed 
that the current opini(.ii about them was that their ways and manners 
were like tliose of worldly people and unworthy of the members of a 
religious order. And yet, had their case been so weak and imejudicial, 
how was it that they were not bodily expelled from the Saugha, that 
they were allowed to wander about in the country even in the company 
of Buddha, and that they could follow their own ways in spite of all 
restrictions and (■ondejunations? The very fait that they were able 
to form and maintain a strong party of their own, a p:;werfiil body of 
workers at different centres, goejo to prove that, like the first 
schismatics, they had a dolinite cause to expouse, a clear plan of 
action to adojd, and a noble ideal of life to fulfil. The early records 
of the Yinaya may say that once by the mandate of the Order the 
Chahbaggiyas were expelled from Kitagiri. But doiiht still remains 
if they were the people to obey tbe mandate in fact? Taking all the 
Yinaya passiiges relating to the Ohahhaggiyas into consideration, one 
cannot mistake that they were a strong body of workers. From the 
stait their aim was to make tlieir economic petition secure and to create 
local centres of work ininiMering to the social needs of the peojde 
around and actively helping them in all matters affecting their honour 
and liappines8. They laid out gardens, built huts, stored up food- 
stuff’s, hushed up scandals, tock an interest in the study of sciences 
and arts useful to the people, taking a ncrinal view of human life, 
whether witliin the convents or within common home!5tea(ls. 

Granted this, the only point which remains for con>ideration is 
whether the Chahbaggiyas of Buddhist tradition had completely 
ceased to be creating a tendency of life within the Order which partook 
of the character of worldly extremism, or the party which they had 
formed continued to exist and work as a separate sect even centuries after 
Buddha’s demise. They must Iiave persisted as a distinct Buddhist 
sect, if the Savagiyas of the Mahasthaii record with their centre of work 
and influence near the prosi)ero\is city of Pundranagara be connected 
with the Chabbaggiyas (=Sadvargikas) of the Yinaya Pif aka. One 
Important point of resemblance between the two is that the former, 
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loo, were men of iiiiliieuce and wise in the sele( lion of a place near 
a flourisliinjui: city and localities which were rich in for d-grains, oil and 
tree. And if the Buddhist Chuhhaggiyas had a centre of influence 
near about Pundranagara as the first Buddhist schismatics had their 
rentie at Karnasuvavna, in speaking of Buddhism in Bengal the 
historian will do well not to confound Buddhi:-.m of {^iikya.nuini with 
lliat of the Devadattikas, or that of the Sadvargikas. 

Tii the present stage of our knowledge it is difficult to ^iuggef^t any 
ieligi(^ft ^iher than the Budd hist Chahbaggiyas for identi fica- 

tion with the Sm'Ufjiifns of the Ma hasthaii insci ijUion . But certain 
it is til at the word yaigya _vaggiya) was einjployed to deiicde a reli- 
gious gioiip, e.g. I'dsiuIercvafUid {f^uUn-Nuhlesa, iddesa)^ 

Viiande va vargya (Batahjali’s Maluibhd.K tja). 

The next word calling for an explanaton is atnjuyika whu-li occurs 
in its locative singular form atiynyike, afiydyihmi. The Ih’akrt form 
otiynyikn for iJie 8k. dtyayiha and the JMli firruyika i:> met with in 
the 8chgaura Copper-plate, also in the Dhaiili ami daiigada copies 
of Asr^ka’: K.K. VI. In the Asokan (ext, precisely as in the Sohgauni 
plate {otiydyikdya) and the MahaMlian veemd, tiie word is employed 
ns a substantative {atlydyikc (iloyite)^ and not ns an adiectu-e as in the 
Arthusastra (dtyayike kdrye) and the Bat])a^ inlta-snlta (ac'dyike 
laiaulye). The suhstajilive use of (he word, however, ig not unknown 
in Pali (cf. nutyham acedyikam idatihi, ’T liave no urgent business*, 
(Childels’ Ijicfiomny, rove Acedyika). 

It is not correct to say with Profe.S'Or Bhandavkar that the record 
speaks (>f (wo afiydyikas '^nly. Evidently it r-peaks of three ntlydyikas : 
daga-idiyayika, [agij-atiyayika, and siia-atiyay ika. In order to meet 
these three emergeneies, the .'•loro-honso was to he stocked with oil, 
trees and paddy and hoards of such pieces of coins as gandakas 
and (!*') kdkanikas. 

The real sense of aiiydyikasi with the iini)lied purpcvse may be 
brouglit out in the light of a Pali parallel from the Xidhikanda-Sutta 
{Khnddaka Pdtjut) \ attlie kirce samifpyanne (atthuyd me hharissnti). 
The Pali Sutta meutions the following by way of typical illustrations 
of attha-kicca witliout exhausting the list i 
i.ir.Q., DECnMIlEH, 1934 
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Uajato va durutaua, comto i^llitassa vd, 
inassa vd pamol'khdjj/t^ ihibhh'Mhe dpaddsu le/, 
while in other stotjk pa8Sii|>*e8, one ha^ a list of dangers: rdjatv rn, 
CO rat o vdy aygito vCiy iidolaio vfty etc. 

The first emergency in view of tlie Mahasthan record is 
daga-atiyayihay ‘one arising from the action of water* (doya-dala 
itdifl/i, cf. Pali Daka^iullxhaso). The secotiid in view Jiiay have heeii 
‘one arising from the action of (•') file {ayi). The third in view is swi’- 
atiyayikii su ni-otiydylktt)^ ‘one arising from the action of parrots 
(siikrihy. Assuming tlio intended reading to he sa-atiyayika 
(!j(iddtyayika)y tl.*e word might be taken to comprehend the six emer- 
gencies mentioned in tlie following Sanskrit .4loka: 

AsanCy vyasane vairUy durbhiksCy satru-sankcic, 
rdjadrdrCy smusdue rOy yas tisfhati sa bdndlmrtih , 
or, in tlie alternative, as a term corresptjnding to sad-ttfiyoljy 
six traditional causes of scarcity of food: 

Atlvrstjr OhdrrMir kdabhdh vidytkdli svkdly^ 
ntyd-^annds^ ca rdjdnahy sad vie ifayoh xvirtd/i. 

The Arthasdstra (VlTl. 4. 1*‘U) speaks of the following six causes 
ot fatality : 

])(ii rtf-phlana m -ayn i r - udaka n: hyddh irdti rbhik.pt tn murnka it i. 

B. M. ButrA 


3G Variant khmjdh, 37 A'ariaiit yrati/d. 

y.U.-^l am iiiiich indebted to Air. N. G. Alujumdar for his courtesy in 
examining the original stone with me and cht*cking my decipherment based at 
first on tiic cstaini)age and the photo-enlargement reproduced in K.I.y XXT, 
part IF, 



The Persian and Greek Coins and their Imitations 
in Ancient India 


Tiulin ill iincieiit times evolveil a coijiaffe of her owii. Tliat the origin 
of the punch-marked coins — the earliest coinage of the (country— is in-* 
digenoois has been, conclusively proved, by Profewiors Bapsoii* and 
Rhandarkar'*. The views of some of the western 8(holar.si who wanted 
to prove the Rabylonian, Persian or Greek indebtedness for the Indian 
system have been found to he erroneous.® The weight, shape, the system 
of manufacture, tlie peculiar Hymbols with a few exceptions are all indi- 
genous in origin ; and the gradual stagep liy which this coinage reached 
its perfection can he clearly marked.^ The weight system is based upon 
the rati, the silver Dharana or Purana weighing 32 rat is (or 50 
grains) wliile the copper Karsapana was equivalent to 80 ratis or 150 
grains.^ The shape of the punch-marked coins was irregular — rectan- 
gular, square, polygonal or even triangular due to the peculiar system 
of manufacture.® A metallic sheet of requisite thic kness cut into small 
pieces and adjusted to the required units or their hub-multiples left no 


Weights of the principal denominations of Greek coins, in grains. 



Attic 

Agenitic 

Persian 

Distater or Tetradrachm 

270 


354 

Stater or Didrachm 

i:r> 

194 

177 

Himinstater or Drachm 

67r> 

97 

88 

Third or Tetrohol 

ll 


59 

Fourth or Triobol 

3:h7*> 

48 

44 

Sixth or Diobol 


32 

29 

Eighth or Trehemiobol 

16-8 

24 

22 

Twelfth or ohol 

]]’2r> 

16 

14 


The Rhodian drachm weighed 60 grains. The term Mater’ moans the standard 
coin and usually applied to didrachm but in some cases to tetradrachm and in 
C.yrene to the drachm. - Kvcyrlopfpd'm linfnnnira^ vol. 17 (9th Ed.). 

1 Prof. Rap.son in JJfAS., 189o, p. 869. 

2 Bhandarkar, Ancient Indinn Nttmismafics, Lecture II. 

3 Ihid.. pp. 39, 41, 118. 

4 Chakrabortty, A iSfiidt/ of .4./..V., (‘h. V, the Mode of Fabrication. 

6 Ch. ITT, Weights and Coin-denominations. 

6 Smith, Catalogue of Coins in /.AT., p. 134. 
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scope to any attention being paid to the uniformity of shape/ The 
symbols punched on tlie coins had generally been in use in this country. 
Thus the Indian system with its peculiar features “precludes all idea 
of its having been derivative*** and has been characterised as “the 
simplest of all.”* 

The honour of manufacturing coins for the first time in the West 
is given to the Lydians by Herodotus, though the claim of the Lydians 
is disputed by the Ionian Greeks. The Mermnadae Icings of Lydia 
(about 700 B.C.) appear however to hare begun the practice of punch- 
ing the ingots of ele<*truni, a natural alloy, of gold and silver for the 
first lime with official marks or symbols testifying to the weight of the 
metal. This innovation was taken up by the Ionian Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, who gradually engraved dies with the symbol of 
the state or city or its tutelary deity an animal, symbol. “ 
The percentage of the metals, gold and silver, in electrum 
varied and this waa a source of great difficulty to the merchants. TJie 
necessity for coins of pure metals vith constant value led to the intro- 
duction of gold and silver coins. Croesup (circa 501 B.C.), the Lydian 
king is supposed to liave been the first to use gold nndi silver coins ins- 
tead of electrum, Tliis practice was continued by Darius the Great 
of Persia in bis gold d/irics and sihei sigloi or shekels.^’ 

Pheidon tbo Argive king is supposed to have regulated the weights 
and measures of Peloponnese which were perhaps of Mycenaean origin. 
The tradition ascribing the first issue of Greek coins at Aegina to Pheidon 
(8th cent. B.C.) has to be rejected a^ too early,** though it is ailmost 
sure that the first European coins were struck at Aegina** “on the 
standard of Pheidon/’ The cities of Euboea-Chalcis, Lretrla, Histiaea 

7 .Whitehead, The Prt’Muhammadan Coinage of N~W. India, pp. 40-41. 

8 Macdonald, The Evolution of Coinage, p. 9. 

9 Ibid,, p. 57. 

10 Cotterill, Ancient Greece, p. 462. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Macdonald, The Evolution of Coinage, p. 8. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Percy Gardner, The Earliest Coins of Greece Proper, p. 2. 

15 Ootterilli Aneienf Greece, p. 4621 
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etc. began to iasne coins in the 7tb cent. B.C. ba 4 ied “on. the 
gold standard of Babylon, which they divided according to the scheme 
of Plieidon.“ The types of the earliest coins of Athens were the owl 
or the amphora and were introduced for the first time by Solon.^* It 
was Peisiatratus (5G1-60 B.C.) who first struck the telradrachms wih the 
head of Athena. This resulied in the furtherance of the Athenian 
commerce and the silver coins of Athens gradually secured a pro- 
minence and the Attic standard weight was adopted by Comith, Eretria 
and other towns of ancient Greece.** The Athenian coinage had so 
great a circulation through Hellas and so high a reputation for weight 
and purity that it was thought inadvisable to alter the old type. 
Hence the Athenian coins do not show ouch technical perfection as one 
might expect.** 

Darius thei Great, son of Hystaspes in his Behistan inscription 
claims to have conquered a portion of India, the Punjab region which 
was organised as a Satrapy,*® From hio time to the sack^of Home by 
the (joth.s w’as a period of about 1000 years and during this long period 
India ‘‘was more or less in conHant communication with the Wept.”** 
A brisk trade was carried on and the three great trade routes of India 
with the W'est were (a) The Persian Gtilf route, the easiest and per- 
haps tlie oldest, from the north of the Indus to the Euphrates, (b) the 
OA’erland route via Balkli and (c) “the circuitous sea. route, down the 
Persian and Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Bed Sea to Sue*, and from 
Suez to Egypt on the one hand and Tyre and Sidon on the other.”** 
It is hut reasonable to expect that foreign coins came to this country in 
the course of commerLe. The Persian, Greek, Parthian, Saesanian 
and a large number of Boinan coins have been found in this 
country. The gold and silver coins of the Ro'man? the auri and the 

16 P. Gardner, The flarlivH Coins of (ireete Vroper^ pp. 16-22. 

17 thill., p. 2 and pp. 17-41. 

18 Ibid., p. 2. 

19 Cotterill, Ancient Greece, p. 462. 

20 The Historians’ History of the Tror/</, vok U, pp. 609, 613. Cunningham’s 
<-oin4 of Ancient India, pp. 12-15. 

21 Rawlinson, lnfercour.se between India and the Western World, p. 156, 

22 Ihid., p. 2. 
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danari were current in Western India** and this drain of specie was 
bitterly condemned by Pliny. The drain amounted to 560,000,000** 
sesterces which is equal to 22,000,000 dollars. In the Madras Museum 
we have a collection of coins of the Roman Emperors excavated in 
Southern India. Those of Tiberius, Calegula, Claudius and Nero are 
numerous while ‘‘those of Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian are 
frequent.*'** 

As a portion of India, the Punjab and Sindh region, was added to 
the Persian Empire by Darius the Great (521-485 B.C.),** it is reason- 
able to infer that the daric, the standard coin of ancient Persia, was 
current within the limits of the Persian dominion. Darius is said to 
have minted the darics for the first time;*^ the.se weighed aboait 130 
grains and had on the obverse the “figure of the great king hastening 
through his dominions armed with bow and spear" and an irregular 
incuse on the reverse.** But the gold coins had no extensive circulation 
in this country. The reason pointed out is its low price relatively to 
silver. In India the ratio betwten gold and silver was 1 : 8, while the 
ratio maintained by the Persian mint was 1 : 13-3.** So it would be 
always highly profitable to export gold for silver. This will explain 
the comparative paucity of the dairies and Dr. Macdonald maintainp that 
there in “no single instance do these hear counter-marks or any other 
indication that could possibly be interpreted as suggestive of a pro- 
longed Indian sojourn."*® But the sigUi or shekels are frequently offer- 
ed for sale specially in India. These arc coins of silver weighing 86 45 
grains each and twenty of these were equivalent to one daric.^'^ It is 
natural that on account of the relative cheapiieas of gold, the silver 
coins would flow into the country and remain in circulation. Many of 
the coins which have come down to us have peculiar counfer-mnrks ana- 
logous to the punch-marks of the indigenous coinage of India and on 
some of them occur “characters which have been read as Brahmi and 

23 The Periplus of the Erythman Sea (Schoff), p. 192. 

24 Ibid., p. 219. 25 Ibid.^ p. 220. 

26 Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 45. 

27 Cambridge Ancient History^ IV, p. 129. 

28 Cambridge History of India, vol. I (Ancient India), p. 342. 

29 Ibid., p. 343. ’ 30 Ibid., p. 343. 31 Ibid., p. 343. 
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Kbaro»tlii letter?/’** M. Babelon however wanted to assi^ the punch- 
morked Jfiffloi to Lycia, Pamphilia, Cilicia and Cyprua.** But all doubt 
about tlie Indian provenance has been set at rest by a recent discovery 
at Taxila** and we have not to depend upon inference that the ngloi 
“afe fairly often disinterred from the aoil ot India itself/^ though 
many of these might come over from Central Asia, Bukhara and 
Khora,sau to the Punjab as “the nearest profitable market/'** 

In the Bhir mound the ?ite of the oldest city at Taxila an earthen- 
ware (jhafjd was excavated. It contained a collection of coins and 
jewellery and was found about (> ft. below the present surface. This 
stratum is srpjwsed to belong to c, Hrd or 4th B.C. The pot is 
only 7 incdies in height and contained llfiT silver coins and pieces of 
jeu'elleiy both gold and silver. The coins are generally punch-marked 
ones and included a few local Taxilian coiiij^ and were “of variou>» 
sllape^fl and sizes.” But the ‘unique value’ of this find consists in the 
presence in it “of three Greek coins fresh from the mint, two 
of Alexander the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus besides a well-worn 
sighs of the Persian Empire. The issues of Alexander and Philip bear 
on tlie obverse a head of Alexander wearing the lion-skin, and on the 
reverse, Zeus .seated on a throne with errgle on his right hand and sceptre 
in left. Thus they closely resemble (me another, though the legends 
and monogram!? on the reverse differ. The special interest attaching to 
(he find of these freshly minted coiics of Alexander and Philip Aridaeus 
is that aj)art from the fact that it is the first recorded find of these coins 
in India, it definitely confinna the previous conclusions as to the period 
when Indian punch-marked coin,s were in circulation, and also cou- 
firius the date previously arrived at for the upper strata of buildings on 
Bhir mound.”** 

Of the two types of the gold <hiri.cs probably of Indian provenance 
the earlier one is assigned to c. 5th or 4th cent. B.C 

Type l \ — on the obverse: the great king hastens to r., holds a 

32 Rspson, Indian Coins, p. 3. 

33 Cambridge History of Indio, vol. t, p. 344. 

34 Ardiwological Survey of India, 1924-25, p. 45. 

35 (’otnintdf/c History of India, vol. I, p. 342. 

30 Arc/ucologictU Survey of India, 1924-26, p. 48. 
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spear the strung bow and wear Iddutris and Jcandhys; on the rovers© : an 
irregular oblong incuse. T'hie coin seems to have some similarity to 
the golden daiic of Darius I Hystaspes/^ ‘*the daric of the earliesit 
style.''** Though the coin must be later than 480 B.C. yet it may with 
a great probability be assigned to c. 5th cent. B.C. 

Type 11 is of a much later date. It is in imitation of the coins 
of Darius III Cadomannus (837-800 B.C.) and is astjigned to after 
c. 331 B.C.*® It is a double daric weighing 2G2’7 grains and is iftip- 
posed to have been struck in India. On the obverse the Acliauiienid king 
as archer half-kneeling to r., Greek letters behind and beneath and a 
^mbol in front. “The inscription behind and beneath the 
figure of the king on the obverse in supiK>sed to mean 2 staters = 1 mina." 
On the reverae “wavy bands, “ “irregular incuse, with conventional 
pattern formed by curved line in relief."** 

As these double darics have either Greek monograms or letters, the 
conclusion seems to be reasonable that they were issued after the defeat 
of the Achaitmenids by Alexander either from Babylon or other parts of 
the Empire. These surely made their way to India but it is! extremely 
doubtful whether they were struck in India.. Thougli some of the 
specimens were secured at Rawalpindi but the find-spots seem to he 
Bukhara in ancient Sogdiana.** 

The silver coins, the siglai are also of two tyi)es. The earlier one 
(Type A) resembles daric Type 1 and is assigned to the 5th cent. B.C. 
It has a punch-mark on the obverse and on the reverse a symbol like 
trisk©les.*“ One had a counter mark on the reverse resembling BraJimi 
character To.** The Type B had a {dmilar figure of the king but bolds 
dagger instead of spear ; two punch-marks on the obverse and 4 puucli- 
marks on the reverse. The coins of this type are assigned to the 4th cent. 


37 Camhr'uhje Ehiary^ vob i, p. 462; pi. I, no. 1. 

38 Head, Coinif uf fht Ancifutit^ p. 5, plate 1, no. 17. 
.40 Cambridge History uf India, p. 462. 

41 Rapson, Indian Coins, plate I, no. 6, p. 3. 

42 Cambridge History of India, p. 390, plate I, no. 0. 

43 Rapson, Indian Coins, pi T, no. 3. 

44 Ibid., pi. I, no. 4. 
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B.O/® The sifflos diflcovered at Taxila must be earlier than the coins 
of ' Alexander the Great which are fresh from the mint, while the 
siglos is much worn; therefwe it cannot be later tliaii the 4th 
cent. B.C. 

The number of Persian coins that came to the country in the course 
of commerce must have been very small, as is evident from the presence 
of only one siglos amon^ 11G7 coins of the Taxilian lioard recently 
excavated. These Persian coins thoufifh of forei^fii origin niiglit have 
remained in circulation. A reference to the currency of foi-eign coins 
in Barygaza is met witli in the PeHpIvs;*^ and at present in some parts 
of China, Mexican dollars pass current/* The necessity for imitating 
the Persian coin in large number must have been very slight and the 
utmost that we can rea.sonably infer is that the coins that entered the 
country in the course of commerce remained in circulation and were 
necessarily equated in price to the amount of metal contained. Even 
though some of the frontier states in the Punjab imitated the Persian 
coins, on account of paucity it is practically imposs-ible to identify then! 
with complete certainty. 

Tile earliest coins of Athens were tlie silver duhavhms (a dracliTn 
of 05 grains) with the owl or amphora us the type and are assigned to 
the time of Solon/* The coinage of Athens tiius appears relateil to 
that of Kretria in J'luhoea in weight “during tlic first half of tlie Gth 
cent. B.C.“** The tetrad ra'lnns of Athens hearing the head of Athenii 
with the 'archaic smile* began to be issued in the middle of the Gtk 
cent. B.C. and the initiative i»s ascribed to the tyrant Peisistratus who 
however adopted a heavier weight called Attic, G7-5 grains being equal 
to a Jraclnn.''^ The Athenian coins had a great circulation throughout 
Hellas and on account of its purity and weight were largely exported. 
The Attic silver coins gradually came to dominate the trade of the 
Aegian and drove oif the inferior issues. “E.ven after the political 

45 Camhriihje Hhtory of Jnclio^ p, 462, pi. I, no. 3. 

46 V triplus of tht Kryihioiun Sea, pp. 41, 192, 219. 

47 Spalding, Forcajn Kjchamjc and Foreitjn p. 154. 

48 P. Gardner, The FiirUest ('oins of Otecrr Proper, p. 28. 

49 ihifl., pp. 2 and 28. 

60 Ibid., pp. 2, 36. 
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full of Athens^ Xeiioi>lion could write that foreign meicliuiits, wlio 
carried away from Atlieiis not good,s but ilie silver owls, did a good 
business, for they could anywhere part with them at a premium. Dr. 
Macdonald is very much sceptical about the statement ‘that India was 
one of the many quarters of the ancient world into which the silver 
ictradnichms of Athens made their way, and also that imitations of 
Athenian coins are found from time to time in the runjab.^’^® He 
controverts the statejnent of Prof. Rapson and states that there are 
“no trustworthy records of the actual discovery of ‘owds’ in India^^ and 
tlie imitations of the Athenian ie( /kul rachms acquired for the British 
Museum from Rawalpindi ai>pear to be Central Asian in origin. He 
even goes so far as to reject any intimate “connection between India 
itself and those coins of Macedonian character wdiich are usually des- 
cribed as being of Indian provenance.'*^*' But the Taxilian discoveries 
have considerably weakened the force of these statements. When the 
Persian: ngloi and the coins of Alexander the Great and Philip 
Aridaeus could be excavated in India, there can be nothing inherently 
improbable in the introduction of Athenian coins and their Asiatic inii- 
'tation 3 in India in the course of commerce. Tlie imitations of Athenian 
tatradrachnis are assigned to the period of 100 years before 322 B.C. 
when the Macedonians asserted their hegemony in Greece by bringing 
about the Stoppage of coinage in Athens.^^ Dr. Macdonald restricts 
them to the fifty years from 350-300 B.C.®* His statement “that a 
detmand for locall copies would only arise when the supply of originals 
ran ehort, and such a shortage could most readily be accounted for by 
connecting it W'itb the paralysis that overtook the Athenian mint when 
the City was finally crushed beneath the heel of Macedon*^^^ cannot 
be accepted in full. Asa malter of fact Gardner assigns the barbarous 
imitations to the Persian Army that came to conquer Greece and in his 

61 Gardner, The Earliest Coins of (Jr?*re r.iofer^ p. 40. 

62 Cambridge History of IndiUj vol. I, p. 380. 

63 2btd., p. 387. 

64 Ibid., p. 387. 

65 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 3 (parfc 9). 

6G Cambridge History of India, vol. I. p. 462, pi. I. 

67 Ibid., p. 387. 
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opinion these belonged ^‘to the end of the Gth cent. B.C. or the begin- 
ning of the 5th cent. B.C.’’* These 'barbarous copies’ had a dot in the 
theta instead of cros&ed bar which mos the earlier practice. Mr.. 
Gardner points out that "a great proportion of the extant early 
tetradrachms is really of barbarous and imitative character.”^*' It 
appears, considering all the circumstances, that Dr. Macdonald pushea 
the chronology rather late. 

The Indian, imitations of the Gorgon-head type coins of Eretria 
would fully bear out our view. The silver Tetradrachms of Eretria 
witli the Gorgon-head preceded the rersiaii Wars i.e. 4(S0 B.C. and 
are "contemporary with the early Athena types of Athens.”®® The 
Kaiksasa type coins are included by General Cunningham among the 
Taxiliaii coins. He informs us that he had two specimens and British 
Museum the third.*' One specimen only is in^'luded in the Indian 
Museum collection in Calcutta.*^ Cunningham however does not give 
the exact find spots but it seems that he got his specimens in the 
Punjab. That these coins are the imitations of the Gorgon head coins 
of Eretria admit of no doubt. The specimen in Cunningham’s Coins 
of Ancient Induiy Plate III, No. 7 is a close imitation of No. 25 
Plate V in Head’s Coins of the 'Ancients.^^ But the Indian origin 
of the coin is attested to by the metal used i.e. copper, the weight 
75 grains, (a half karsapana) and the square shape. The head with 
short ears and protruded tongue is the exact reproduction of the 
Grecian TVpe. When we consider that the Gorgon-head type ceased 
to be minted after the Persian Wars, we are tempted to assign tliese 
imitations to 5th century B.C.** The introduction of the double-die 
system in this corner of India seems to he earlier than previously 
supposed*^ and it is reasonable to predict that for the use of dies, 

68 Gardner, Earliest Coins of Greece Proper, pp. 37, 38. 

69 Ihid., p. 37. 60 IhUt., p. 20. 

61 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 63, pi. Ill, no. 7. 

62 Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 169, (No. 3t5). 

63 Head, Coins of the Ancients, p. 10, pi. 6, figs. 24 and 26. 

For other imitations, see Greek Coins Nos. (a) dt (J), p. 310 of the Camhridffc 
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the Indians were at first indebted, at least in this part of the country, to 
the foreigners. The imitationp of the Athenian Tetradrachms either 
ill India or other parts of Western Asia need not all be assigned to 
the latter half of the 4th century B.C. and the statement that the 
ultimate provennnce of these coins is the Middle Eas;t cannot be fully 
accepted.*® When we have imitations of the Greek coins of the Gth 
and fith centuries B.C. and the coins of Alexander and his successors 
of the 4ih century B.C., there is no reason to infer that the Athenian 
Tetradraclims did not enter India or were not imitated in this country 
or tliat all belonged to the period 850-‘100 B.C. Some of them deemed 
to be Asiatic iniitationf} might have Indian provenance, though we have 
to wait for future discoveries to secure full confirmation. The dis- 
covery of a number of silver drachms of Attic weight in the Punjab 
is vouched for by Cunningham.*^ 

Tlie imitations of the Athenian Tetradrachms have been divided 
into two distinct types. The first class is a close approximation of 
the original model. It ha.s on the ohv. Head of Athena r., wearing 
helmet adorned with olive branches and on the rev. the legend AGE., 
owl r. and olive spray and cre.^.ent and in front a symbol.*® In a 
few of these coins the legend is difierent A1 fand these are assigned 
to the Aigloi** who dwelt to the north of tlie Bactrians (Herodotus III, 
92). The second class lias the same type on the ohv. though of a 
different style, behind a different symbol M ; the rev. is similar to the 
first class but lia,s a bunch of grapes behind.^® Thus this second group 
is of a softer style, has a different monogram and the bunch of grapes 
as a jsymbol. Moreover in the manufacture of these coins a hinge or 
some such contrivance must liave been used, as the types on both sides 
of the coins of the second class are adjusted wdth a nicety and the 
second group has as .subnuiltiiiles the didrachms and drachms though 
the^e smaller denominations are based on a weight standard different 
from the Attic weight of 07 5 grains per drachm.’* In the third group 

66 Camhridfjp. History of vol. I, p. 38’’. 

67 Ihui., p. 388. 

68 CamhrutQc History of Indin^ p. 462, pi. 1, no, 7. 
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we have a number of drachmae and diobola similar to the second in 
which the Athenian ‘*owr* is replaced by an ‘‘eagle’’ looking 
backwards though the bunch of grapes 9 till appears and in one case 
is accompanied by a caduceus.-® 

Dr. Macdonald refers to another class of silver drachms of Attic 
weight. These \(^ere found in the Punjab by General Cunningham. 
These have on the ohv. Head of a warrior r., wdth a close fiUing 
helmet, wreathed with olive and a border of dots; and on the rev. 
the legend S(rphyioyy a cock r. and behind a Caduceus, with a border 
of dots.'^ This is assigned to 820 B.C. and “are struck from regularly 
adjusted dies and these dies have been cut l>y a Greek artist who signs 
himself M or According to Dr. Macdonald tliejie were design- 

ed after an Athenian prototype but there is no doubt as pointed out 
by Sir John Marshall that “these were copied from an issue cf Seleiicus 
Nicator”^* and consequently anterior to Alexander the Great. 
These coins have the legend Sophytes which iis supposed to 
be the Greek form of Sanskrit Saubhuti, the Sopeithes of Arrian and 
Strabo.’’ He is supposed to be the ruler of the “Salt Range at the 
close of the 4th century B.C.” “But it is a debateable j)oint whether 
it the name of a prince or people. So long the prevailing opinion 
had been to take Sophytes to be the name of a i^rince.^* But Mr. 
Jayaswal accepts the identification of Sopliytes with Saubhuti which 
is taken to be the name of a state” adjoining the territory of the 
Kathaoi.’”® “The Saubhuti stale,” according to him, “extended up 
to the Salt Range.” The Ganapdtha of Panini refers to Saubhuti and 
“Diodoruai (XVII, 91) says that the citiesi subject to the sw'ay 
of the Sopeithes “were governed by laws in the highest degree salu- 
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tary*' and ‘Hheir political system was one to admire/^*® The absence 
of any title Basileus is significant. The coin was merely the imitation 
of the prevailing type of Western Asia as in the case of the HaksaSa 
type coins of Tamila. 

The coins of Alexander the Great had been discovered at Taxila. 
These have on the ohv. u head of Alexander wearing the lion skin (or 
Henicles) and on the rev, Zeus seated on a throne with an eagle on 
his right hand and sceptre in left and a monogram in front and 
around — Basiiieus Alexandroi.*^ A few “copj)er coins of .square Indian 
form.*^ with the name of Alexander were, according to Prof. Rapson, 
struck in India by the Macedonian conqueror.*® These were at first 
attributed to Bactria; but from the metal used and the square shape, 
the more probable inference would be to take them to be the issue of 
the Indian states in subordination to Alexander the Great. A bronze 
piece in the Berlin Museum analogous to the ordinary issues of 
Alexander has nothing to ascribe it to India except its square form.** 
The shape however is due to an ^accidental freak* and according to Dr. 
Macdonald” the result of awkward handling by some workman in a 
western mint.” Another group of Alexandrine coin 9 can safely be 
ascribed to the East. These have on the obv. Head of Zeua r. laureate 
and border of dots; on the rev, the head of Alexander; the legend 
Alexandroy, eagle standing r. on the thunderbolt with head reverted 
behind olive spray with berry and in front satrapal tiara. It is tenta- 
tively assigned to Seleucus I before c, 30t> B.C. Dr. Macdonald 
thinks “that the evidence of provenance slight though it be, is all in 
favour of Central Asia,” and “the district whose needs Tetradrachms of 
the sort were meant to meet, lay beyond the confines of India. ”*^ His 
first argument is that only one specimen is definitely known to have come 
from Rawallpindi while a diobol of similar type was with a dealer in 
190G at Tashkhend in Central Asia. Moreover the?e coins have points 
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of similarity with the second grouj^ of imitations of Athenian 
Tetradrachmd-eagle with reverted head; the oUve spiny with leaves 
and a vine branch with grapes common to both. The weight standard 
has been characterised as “abnormaP^ and is suppoised to have 
originated after Seleucns Nicator had given up all pretensions about the 
Punjab. To me nowever it seems to be a better proposition to take 
these coins to be the Indian imitations of the Macedonian coins. This 
would explain the introduction of the ‘^new'* weight siandard. Three 
of these Teiradrachms weigh 217*5 grains (54*4 grs. drachm.) Dr. 
Macdonald is confronted with a difficulty which he cannot explain, 
namely the use of a peculiar standard for a drachm of about 50 to 
58 grains maximum in the place of the Attic drachm of G7*5 grains 
(maximum). This standard of 50 grains was u^d for the smaller 
denominations also~-tlie didrachms and the drachms of the secroiid 
group of coins consisting of the imitations of the Athenian 
Tetradrachms.®"' Another set of drachms and diobols were al?o minted 
in the same standard and their peculiar features were that “they were 
struck frem regularly adjus-ted dies^**® and had an eagle looking 
backwards in the place of the Athenian owl. If we accept the Indian 
weight standard for these coins struck on the so-called abnormal 
standard, we can have a satisfactory explanation and some clue as to 
their provenance.. The weight of 56 grains is surely based upon tJie 
weight standard of the silver Indian punch-marked coin of 82 ratis or 
58 grains.®' The weight of a rati based upon the guhja seed can never 

be constant; the .maximum weight for a Purana of 82 ratis is found 

to be 58 grains (the weight standard for the pre(Hoa.s metals). It 

is a known fact that in India the .silver ])un(!li-jiuuked coins tlie 

puranas) are based upon a weight standard of [12 ratis or 50 grainy wliile 
the copper coins had a different standard of 80 ratis or 140 grains. 
The slight diminution in the case of the extant coins might be due 
to two causes— the diminution in the weight of the rati— the gunja 
seed and the wear and tear and also clipping which was widely 
prevalent in ancient times. The identity in w’eight between these 
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foreign types under discusision and the Indian punch-marked silver coins 
cannot be accidental but must have been deliberately adopted. The 
most reasonable inference would be that these foreign-type coins are 
really Indian imitationa in which the indigenous weight system was 
retained and this must have been convenient for those states whrfti^. 
were actually habituated to the Indian standard. We have found a 
similar adoption of a foreign-type with the Indian weight in the case 
of Eaksasa type coins from Taxila. 

A silver decadrachm of Attic weight in the British Museum is the 
subject of controversy among iiumiwniatists. It has a monogram in 
which two Greek letters p and < had been combined and this is 
supposed to stand for Basilaeus Alexandroi — “Ohr. Horsieman, wearing 
conical helmet and cuirass overtaking and attacking two warriors 
retreating on an elephant; border of dots. — Rev. Male figure, 
wearing cuirass, clock, and sword standing three quarter 
face towards 1., with thunder bolt in r. and spear in 1. in 
field 1. inonograni.’'''’ Gardner assigned it to Bacdria while Head 
came to the definite conclusiioii ‘‘from a careful study of the 
fabric that it beloiigii to Alexander's own and that it records 

the historical event of his invasion of the Punjab in 32G B.C.** The 
standing figure is supposed to be Alexander himself in the garb of Zeus 
and the scene according to him represents the retreat of Porus pursued 
by Taxiles os recorded hy Arrian (V. 18) and he hazards the view that 
it might have been struck by Taxiles in his capital (Taksusiila). 
V. Smith also accepted this view. But the conclusion is not supported 
by the find-spot which was in Bukhara. The result is therefore in- 
clusive and we would not be fully justified in a:^signing it to Alexander 
the Great. 

We can therefore divide the Indian imitations of foreign type 
coins! into tw'o sections. In the first class we should Include the coins 
when the' imitation was conii>lete in type etc. (Rapson, Indian CoinSy 
PI. No. 6) and correct identification is very difficult. In the second class 

88 Chakrabortty, oif. cit., pp. 92-94, 97. 
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we have the drachm based on the standard wei^fht of 5d-58 ^^rains; these 
were perhaps the issues of some of the silver states in India — 

Sopythes and others. It will thus be evident that the Punjab and 
Afghanistan regions came under the influence of foreign coinage to such 
an extent that on occasions the purely Indian coins were perliaps su])- 
plunted or supplemented by ijiiitations of foreign type coins. This 
was evidently the after-effect of the introduction of tlie coins of foreign 
types. The scepticism which dominated the controversy will be 
gradually removed; and perliajH further discoveries would definitely 
estahlisli onr conclusions!. But it is sure tinit many issues wJiich were 
previously assigned to Central Asia had India as their provenance and 
the amount of foreign influence on matters numismatic in the North 
Western region had been underestimated by Indian scholars. 
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Catustava- 

When some of llie verses^ of the present work were first hiou^^^lit 
to li^ht as early as 189(>,^ 1897/ aiul 1898“^ iu the form of citations 
witJiout any mention of tlieir sources, nobody entertained the hope 
that they would be one day identified as hidonj^inj^' to one and the same 
woik. It was after tlie puhiication of the jlkd of 

Ibajhaikarainati'’ that one came to know the existence of a work called 
Catnatava of Acarya Xagarjuna.* In 190:‘) Prof. Poussin identified 
the Tib. version of this* work^ in Index V to liis edition of 
.1/1’/ and later on brought it out with a Frencli translation in tlie 
pages of the Mmion 1914. There lie Jias identified all the verses men- 
tioued above, with tlieir Tib. versions in Ins notes on it. 

The Stott’(t rolume (Uatoth Tnhotjs) in the Tanjnr does not speak 
of any treatise whicli hears the title (Uitustuva^^ It seems, the fact 
that the aiuhov of this work was undoubtedly "Nagarjuna, led Prof. 
Poussin, to go thj'oiigli scnie of the staras attiil)iited to tJie foijner in 
the Ihiod. T^hojja and compare tlie veir>es therein with those cited in 
BCP as belonging to Catustara. lie found those verses occurring in 
two*' of the many liymns“ attribut^^d to Nagarjuiia. This may liave 
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2 rnnrii}, niinfi hi Memoir tlr hi FoniH> tU l.etins ih- ihnul^ fuse. 10, cli. IV, 
MTses 1, 2. 

.4 MrnUi niimil.iivi tii, lliuUlliist Text CiiU ultji pp. U. 17, 71. US, 

^ Siihhri.^iton(niniioUii ^ ed. Bcndjill, ]>. I I. 

rj JiihlioHireo Jmiirn^ lOO.'); JhinhUiiSHU'^ hlhnlr li Mofiiioii.r^ 1S!)S. 

0 See 7B7*., pp. 420, 4HS), 0:W, 07.4. 

7 ()!>. at. p. (520. 

S ItihViof het n Itiifhlhini , IV^ 1S>04. 

0 lintoft. pa. hit, pa (according to the Tib. version ol See Tanjnr^ 

Aldo, Jjii. f'ols. 240 a 6, 272 a. I). 

10 (1) 1^0'. met/. }nir. hstoil^ //o ; (2) ///'/»■. his. hhiK. ptiV. hsfoit. pa. 

See Cordior, II, p. 0, No. ll, 12 or It.sfiitl. .Nartlnmg edition, Vol. ku , 

foU. 74 1). i: 70 b. 7: 70 a. 1-, 77 a. 4. 

11 See (.‘ordur, II, pp. 4-0. I], 12, l;j, )J, i7, 10, 20. 21 elO. 
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Kfttnrnlly le^l him to believe Omi iho originnl work, Catunfara, os im- 
plied from the very r»nme, wn^i a collection of four i^taras each of them 
having a different litle. He assumed that two of them were 
Jsimu'pamynMorn and fjolritltnxtnra. The assumption is quite convinc- 
ing ns it is based on the fact that the verses said to be of Acurya 
Xaguijuna’s Cntufttara,^* do occur in those two texts. As regardpi tlie 
identification of the remaining two ,^tara4t he has said nothing definite-* 
ly. But lie takes them to be Cittavajrasiavo}^ and ParamdriliaHonmy^'^ 
for they are in tlie same volume just after the former two stnvo^ and 
all of them are translated by the same persons. 

Hitherto nobody has questioned this identification,'-’ But a closer 
examination of the question from the Caftt^am in BCP will show, 
that there is ample scope for further investigation in the matter. The 
verse'* cited in BCP p. >>7, though expressly said to have been of 
this work, is not to be found in its edition by Prof. Poussin. This 
prompted me to undertake a further investigation of the remaining 
attiibuted b) Xagra'jima in tbe Bstod. TnhoffA, And as a result 
it came to my notice tliat tbe last two lines” of the quotation in 
BCP referred to above, occur in the text cf one of those stavas. It 
is actnfynsfdra.^* It has also some verses'* similar to certain citations 
in BCP,** (pioted without any mention of tbeir sources. Moreover it 
re.ffembles to the first iwo siaras, viz, NIraupawya* and LolafwP , more 

12 Sc*c footnote 0. 

1.‘) /. ;/». n/o. hsfoil. 

14 Jtfnt. fhnn. jmr, hsiod. yxi. 

lo Even as rocontly as April 19.32. Tneci accepts it in liis “Two li.\mns of 
f uf unfit ni of Xn^^nuna.'’ JRAS.^ April, 1932. 

16 vtf/nnimnra xfhifo nrnffa vkfo lolo 'ifhtitan fvntidj ktdpfnulmltrnm ity- 
(iitmiit sorvodharmuk prolonifOJt / hdpfniilpy unofX prol fH ytnjil nUnyan^ 
rihalpyate 1 1 . 

17 The Tib. vorsion is ns follows : 

dt'. phyir. rfofj. (X f/wos) lui. f^rn. fiid. duf 
rhos. rnntnn, fhamn. rad. hnfan. vn. yin f 
Oan. f/i. sfo/i. ^id. rnnut. pfi. hrfoff-^. ponj 
rtuij. Pfdii. wed. par. hrod. ftfPi. 

1ft Rsom. wi. khyah. inir. hxfod. po, 

19 Xos. 18, 27, 3ft, .*«», 40. 

20 Pp. 375, r,2R, 5ft7, 590, 
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iban tbe Cittavajra* and Paramdr^ia* do to them. The flow of argu- 
ments and the variety of things di&cussed therein lead one to think 
that the sta/va might have formed a chapter of a work in which 
Niraupamya and Lckatitn*' are included. 

Now, as regards to the last Hava in the CotaHarn there isi nothing 
to decide its identity. The first line of tJie passage mentioned above 
could not be identified with any line in any other Hava attributed to 
Nagarjuna in the Bsiod, Tshog^. It is not certain whether this chapter 
was translated at all into Tibetan, but supposing it was, it is to tie 
found out from the remaining Havas of Nagajjuna in the Ihtod. T>ho<js, 
In this volume, keeping aside the stotrns,^^ there are five more stavas-' 
supposed to have been wTitten by this author. 

Here it is necessary to note that as regards the style and metliod 
adopted in the first three stavas there is complete agreement. And 
60 it is quite natural to assume that the same style and method should 
be found also in the fourth stava which hereafter is going to be identi- 
fied. 

Keeping tbis idea in view let us start wdtli Ciftavajrastovn,^^ It 
is, in fact, a stava of Bodhkiitia, and as such its text deals with 
the greatnesa of Bodhcitta and its hhdvand. The direct addressing 
to a divine personality found in the first three stavas is apparently 
missing in it. Naturally we expect in it some of the Madhyamika 
theoriea, but there is none. So I think it cannot be held witli certainiy 
that this stava forms the fourth chapter of the Catustava. 

The Paramdrthastava** and NirvttaraHava^^ differ in their cons- 
truction from the first three stavas. Every verse in them ends with 
a salutation to a pesonality which is Paramdrtha ‘absolute* and 
Niruttara ‘one beyond which there is nothing*. The Sattvdr^hana^ 
$tava*^ is composed in a metre different from that of the first three. 


21 Cordier II, pp. Sff. Jistod. Tshogs^ Kos. 10, 16, 18 niul 28-28. 

22 Ibid., Nos. 13, 14, 17, 20 and 21. 

28 Sems. kyi. rdo. rjii. hstod. pa. 

24 Von. dam. par. hstod. pa. 

25 Bla. na. mod. pa^i. hstod. pa, 

90 ffems. can. mpu. bar, hya, ha% hsfod. pa. 
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So I think, none of the^ three stavas can he tftk»sn with any certainty 
as a fourth stava of the Catustava, 

The remaining stava, viz. Stutj/aHtaMava^^ fttanda on a different 
footing from all tlie four stavas referred to above. It, unlike them, 
briefly deoln with different tlieories of tine Madliyainikas, and a» such 
agrees witli the fir^st three sfaras of the Catvsiava. It may also be 
noted that it comes just otter the Aciatya'' in the volume of the Bstod, 
T shags and is translated into Tibetan by the very translators of the 
former.** Hence it seems to me that tlii.s siaca forms line fourtli 
chapter of the Catustava. 

This is, however, a mere assumption which depends on another 
assumption that all the four sfaras of the (*niustara are translated 
into Tibetan and are included in the present edition, of the Tanjur; 
but, in fact, it may not necessarily be so. Tlie accuracy of tlie view 
may, however, be proved only if the MS. of the complete original 
work some .day is found, or, a certain quotation, the source 
of which is expressly mentioned as Catustava, is available and identified 
with any verse of this stava. 

The order in which these four sfaras are printed in the pre.sent 
edition is based on (hat of tl»eir Tibetan tionslations in the volume of 
JistoJ. Tshogs. It is not certain wdietber it is the original one or not. 
Moreover, if these four stavas are takt^n to have some relation with 
the /iudtlhaJxdyas,'^ the order of the latter, in the days of the author 
of tlie present work, will throw- some light on this point. 

II is certain that the title of the work is Catustava {hstad. pa. hzi. 
pa).^^ So far as my information goes, there isi no reference to the four 
different stavas by their individual names anywhere’*' in the published 
Skt. texts of the MahayivniMs, On the contrary, tliere is no mention of 


27 list Off. pa., las. ’(tas. par. hsfod. pa. 

2S Cf. Cordier IT, p. 0, Nom. 19, 20. 

20 See footnote 15. The interrelation between the four stn ivr.<» and tonr 
JiuddhahlifuM as shown by Dr. Tncci may be modi Tied in the li^bt of the identi- 
fication of the four stavas proposed by mo. 

30 See footnote 9. 

31 Expect the A'lmiUKimj/axtotni. See footnote 15 and the TsOhatitastara 
implied from the .work LoM’atjfastavadJuJnini. Sec Cat. NDL., p. 255. 
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the title Caiustava in the volume contoininjpf the stotras in the Tanjur, 
there being only individual name^ of different stavas. It seems that 
the Bdlahodhdnt Tiled a commentary on the NiroAipamya and 
Parmndrtha*, lying with Dr. Tucci, too, does not speak of the work 
Caiustava^ nor the relation of the former two with the latter. Acurya 
Candrakirti (7th century A.C.)** and Advnyavajra (llth century 
A.C.),^* though familiar with the name of the author of the verses they 
cite, do not mention the name of the work in which they originally 
occur. It is only Prajiiakaramati (9th century A.O.)” who names 
both the work and its author in his Bodhicarydvatdrapanjild only.®* 
The name Of the four chapters are: (1) Niraupmnyasfavn, 
(2) Lokdttta* , (3) Acini y a* , (4) SlutyatUa\ It seems the 

Ski. Ms. or Mss. from which the Tibetan translations were 
made, contained these sfavas as independent treatises and not 
under the common title Catvsfava. The fact that one of the 
stavas of this work, viz., Niraupamya^ , is found in the original 
Skt. in Nepal as on independont treaties, supports the above 
statement. I am inclined to think that the author originally wrote a 
number of sfnvas as independent treatises, but later on, a certain scribe 
collected and copied four of them in one Ms. If that was the case it 
IS quite poMible that Prajiiakaramati mistook the volume as one single 
work and not a collection of several small treatises. 

An apt example for this tendency to take a collection of different 
independent treatise? as one work and name it as such, is the work 
Advayavajrasamgraha (GOS), a volume containing a number of small 
treatises of Acqrya Advayavajra. That this collection is not made, by 
the author himself, but later on by .some scribe, is evident from the 
fact that the Tib. versions*^ of these treatises are like those of indei)en- 

32 See the article mentioned in footnote 1? 

33 Hint or y of Ski. liuddkiMm by Nariman, p. 10(5. But Karnprasnd 
Sastri put him in the 6th century A.C, See Jiuddhhftc Siudifs, p. S32. 

34 »SAf., II, p. xci. 

36 Indian Teachers in Tibet by P. Bose, p. 73. 

36 As one does not find any quotation from Cafyefara in his Ahhiernnoyd- 
IttmMi'avfiiipir^ilrtha, Cordier HI, p. 279. 

37 Cordier II, pp. 213 ff; Cat. NDL., p. 16. 
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(lent treatises, and are not in the toime order as that in the Skt, 
(iollection*^ and are not translated by the same persons at one time. The 
colleotiou of HiiarmyiSi^* Sdflhanas^* and Stotra^^ are some other 
examples. Again, there is an oppo:>ite tendency, and it is thie that 
a recognised collective volume is quoted under the individual names 
of its chapters and not in the common name of the whole work. For 
©xa,mple, the Pancakrnma^^ of Nagarjuna is not quoted by its name, 
but by the names of its chapters, in the commentary of the Ascarya- 
cnryucOsya*^ (wrongly known Caryararyariniscaya) and the 

u bhas i fast! w y mh 

The name of each of the i^iaxas is due to the i)articular adjectives 
sucli as N impaitm f Lohdtlia etc. ot the Buddha, used in the initial 
verses* of tliein, though tliey have no special significance with regard 
io the contenis of the respective stavas. In this connection it may 
be noted that I-Tsing in the recoi'ds of bis i>ilgrimage to India says 
iJiai ‘Mivery talented man of letter^ has praised in verse whatever 
]5ersou lie deemed most wuithy of worship. He has also stated that 
Acarya Nagfiijuiiu was no exception amongst them.^® In the present 
work lie seems to have invoked the Buddha with’ s])ecial reference 
to these of his characteristics which are in consonance with the theory 
of ^an'a.h'itvyatd. The Buddha who is praised in theee hymns is not 
a particular iierson, but the hypostasis of I^aw {Dharmiulhaiu) and 

as such IjohUitd or Nituyaim. The following verses cited from other 
])anegyric hymns of wliich we shall siieak on some other occasion, will 
hear tlie testimony toi sucli a cioiiceptiou of the Buddha: 

(ipi'u m 6}m m u.'ki /// Ut ycya m acin tya m anuhirsaiuxm / 
bhacato hi nuii rtiHdcum trayaiva jndyntc svayanij 


;J8 (\it. XJ)L., pp. 252 ir,, 204 11’., 237 11. 

39 Soo footnote 2. 

40 Ihtuddha (I'dna o 7h/ia, p. 28. 

41 /iV/., Bosdall, p. 9. 

42 A livitn'tt of ihc Jiuddhhi Peligion by I-Tsing, tnins. TAkAkusti, 
1890, p. 158. 

43 7hi(l, 

44 >^otaitaiicdiikiisfotraj vetse 163. 
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acintya^ cintyangatali acintyo *dhhutavtkravuthl 
acintytth sarcadJiarmamlni acintyo manams tathdl j 

According^ to both the souroes Skt. and Tib. the author of the work 
is Acarya Nagarjuiia.^* Some of the works in Wi^ieli certain verites of 
these stwvas are cited, mention his name as their author.*^ As to his 
identificiitio'ii it caJi be ,«aid without any liesitation that he is no other 
than the founder of the Madhyamika s<1joo 1 and the author of tJie 
Madhyanujukdrikd. This is also evident from the statements^’* of 
authors like Candrakriti and Prajnukaiamati wlio quote him witli the 
adjective AcdryaiHuIa (slob. dpon. yyi. zaL shd.). Tliis view is also 
su])j>orted by the subject-matter of these sfar/ts which is different from 
that dealt with by the second Nfigarjuna belonj^iii^^ to the Vajrayana 
school. 

All the Tib. versions as available in the Narthan^ edition of the 
Taiijur are quite legible only with a few exceptions as shoAvn in tlie 
footnotes of the texts concerned. Tf the Td). version of some of tlie 
verses cited in more tlian one text are compared with those of them 
in the present text, it will he (piite surprising- to sec (hat all of them, 
ill a f>enerul way, a^roe with each other. For instance, all the four 
tiuiislations found in the works of (lifferent periods of Tih. 11, lil, 
have .striking' similiarity. 

As regards' the translators of the.sie four .v/crrcv, ,\ iNiuiKunyn^ and 
Lokchtlta'' are jointly translated hy the Imliaii Pandits, Krsna (Any, 
pa) and the Tibetan interpreter Jayasila (txhnJ. ryyal. pa). Both of 
tliem are reputed translators and a iiumlier*’* of treatises is said to 

45 Ar\famai\iH6nnCinUlittasatidit!ii in Kkn-Cli Jiihliotheca 

Buddhka, XV, 1913, p. 101. Cf. verses 33, 124-127 of the Va rijamlihtt cnnid.doira 
of Matfcota in Indiun Antiquaij/, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 149 If). Sec also titles liko 
Niraujwmastotra and AsaJcyasfotta^ (Op. Cit.) and the work mentioned in 
footnote 44. 

46 liCP., p. 573; Cordier, If, pp. 5,6. 

47 AS. p. 22: Ndodrjunnpiidair apyiilctam (kht. ffjmh. h/i. ini. mn. nns. 
kyan). 

48 MV., p. 413: yafKo^'futn ArUryafiddmh (*Tob-dpoTi.. fp/i. -ah snn. tias. )i. 

iskad. du ysufU. * 0 ); MA., p. 23: ji. shod, du. doh. dpon. kyi. Sal. sm, 

na9. kyh. (Skt. yathdmryaiH’ldalh). 

49 Soo A pp. to JJuHddka (iCina 0 Ihhd^ sv. 
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hare been jointly translated by them. Nothing can definitely be Mtid 
about tlie date of tlie former, asi lie could not yet be identified owing 
to the fact that there are many persona of tlie same name (A'mm). The 
date of Jayaslla is, however, Icnowii to be the eleventh century A.C., 
for he was the coiitempoiaiy of Mahaprabhu Dlpamkarasrljiiana. 

As to the Acintijn’‘ and StuiijatUa** they are jointly translated by 
the KusmTrian Panditn Tilaka'‘‘* (thifj. le.) or Tilakakulasa"' {Thig, le 
hum, and the Tibetan interpreter Suryaknti (ni. inaU. grags.), 
Tlie only thing that can he said about them is that t!»ey are later 
than Krsna and Jayasila as the former are reported to liave revised a 
translation made hy tlie latter.'*' 

As usual ill most of the imnegyric Jiymiis, the present work, too, 
speaks of tlie dogma and the (lo( trine propounded by tlie lluddba. The 
work written hy Acarya Nagavjmia, the systenuittser of StinuKsungatfi^ 
is naturally expected to coiilaiii the tenets of the Madliyamika system, 
nevertheless tliey an* not here dealt with systeniatically. 

rMAUlU'lUlAT PATKIi 


oO ftoth of tlieni are identical. Sec Cordicr llT, pp. 302-3. 
51 MiHlhi/nmaktlVfihlrnk'diUioHnma . Op. ('it. 
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The Eastern Galukyas« 

V 

VijayCiilitya Illy Onnoga, etc., (AJK S44 — SSS). 

Vijayaditya bore the surnames of Guiiaga, Parat*akraraina, 
Kaiiurahgrai^iidraka, Maiiujaprakura, Vikramadliavala, Nrpati- 
martaiula, Birudahg^a-Bhiiiia, Bhuvaiiukuiulaipa, Arasahkakesaii, 
Tripuramartya-Mahet^vara, and Tribliuvan^iikusa.' 

Theeo four inscriptions of Vijayaditya^s rei^u Juive been discovere*! : 

(i) The Mmislipatavi{f) plates*^ 

The inscription registers that the king granted the village 
of Tranda(pa?)ru, in the Oudravara-visaya to the Biahmana, 
Vinayaditiarman, an inhabitant of ITrptitfiru. The executor of the 
grant was Pandurahga, and ihe’ writer of the inscription was 
Katta(y)a. 

(ii) The Vonanyy plates,^ 

The inscription records the grant of the village tf Kodumupporrii 
(together with Podegu) to a number of Brahmanas, residents of 
Podegu (or Podengu). 

(iii) The Guntur inscription'. 

This is an incomplete inscription of the king's reign which was 
discovered in the Guntur District. The names of the villages granted 
and the donee are lost with the missing plates. The inscription gives 
some valuable historical information. 

(iv) T’/ie Umvnturu inscription.^ 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Uruvutfiru to 
a number of Brahmanas. The AjRapati of the grant wns Puiiduruiiga 
and the engraver was a resident of Vijayavada. 

* Continued from vok tX, it. p. 741. 

1 El.y vol. IX, p. 66; vol, IV, p, 226; SA\, 1909, p. 108; 1913, p. 125; 
m4, p. 84. 

2 El., vol. V, p. 122. 

i Ibid., 1912, p. 84. 


3 SE., 1909, p. 108. 

6 Ibid., 1913, APP. a, No. 3. 
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TJruvuturu is evidently identical with TJruputuni, referred 
to above. Vijayavada may be identified with Bezwada. 

Two fragmentary inscriptions* were discovered in the Ongole 
Taluk. One refers to Bejaya-Gunakanalla, which may be taken as 
a corrupt form of Gunaka-Vijayaditya. The second inscription re- 
ports that the temple, called Vijaya^arman, was erected during the 
reign of Vijayaraja. Vijayara^ja, referred to, may be taken as 
identical with Vijayaditya III, as in this connection Vijayiditya 
III'p generals Kandeyaraja and Pandurahga are mentioned. Vijaya- 
ditya was a great general. After his accession to the throne, 
he looked out for conquest and launched extensive military campaigns. 
He had two able military ofticers, Kandeyaraja and hia son Pandu- 
rangn. Kandeyaraja was the commander of his army. During the 
7th and 8th decade of the 9th century A.D. the Rastrakutas were 
holding sway nearly over the whole of the Deccan under Amoghavarsa I 
Siivallabha (A.D. 814-878), whose pon Krsna or Kannara was assist- 
ing him in the administration as a yuvaraja.' A branch of the 
Pallavae wa^ holding sway over Nolambavadi, modern Chitaldoorg and 
Turakur Districts. The Gaiigas were ruling in Gahgav^i, roughly 
the modern Mysore District. Another branch of the Pallavas was 
enjoying sovereignty in the North Arcot. The Pandyas won higli 
renown under their leader Varaguna, who extended his away up to 
the Pennar river at the cost of the Colas of Tanjore. The Kalacuris 
under their king Kokalla were governing the Daiialamandala. 

Sometimes about thb time, Vijayaditya accompanied by hisi two 
generals Kandeyaraja and Pandurahga and his counsel Vinayadisarmau 
went out for digvijayii. In the first phase of the war Kandeyaraja lost 
his life. An inscription reports that the above .mentioned general died 
on the battlp-field while fighting on behalf of Paracakra(rama).* 
Vijayaditya conquered and burnt the city of Ne^llurapura, modern 
Nellore.* Next be fell upon the Pallavas of North Arcot, who were then 
ruled by Aparajita, apparently a successor of Nrpatuhga.'® Dkkala, 
which was also known as Sivaciila-caturvediraaiigala, was the chief city 


6 1923, pp. 97-98. 

7 Bo»?. Ga*., vol. I, pt, II, p. 411, 
9 Ibid., 1914, p. 84. 


8 SK., 1909, p. 108. 
10 Ihid., 1906, p. 64. 
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of that Pallava kingdom. Vijayaditya denfeated the Pallavaa and 
plundered their country. It is Mated that he carried away the gold 
from the Pallavns.** He is also said to have burnt Acalapura. It can- 
not be suggested with certainty whether Acalapura is identical with 
IJkkala. Conquest of the Pallava country brought VijayWitya on the 
border of the kingdom of the Colafi of Tanjore. The supremacy of the 
(h)bi dynasty was established in Tanjore by Vijayalaya in 84t) A. I).'* 
The Cola king was, at that time, hard pressed by the Pilndya Varaguiio 
Maranjadaiyan, the king of Madura. An inscription, dated Saka 
T92»870 A. 11. w’as issued in the 8th year of Varaguna.'* Varnguna’s 
inscriptions prove that lie net only iii» orj>oratcd a ]»art of the Cola country 
into his own kingdom but also advanced beyond it and conquered a 
portion of Tondai-nadu up to the river Peiinar (South).*'’ AVIien the 
(■ola country w’as thus overrun by tbe Pandyas, Vijayalaya appears to 
liave taken aihelter under Vijayaditya. An inscription*® tells us that 
Vijayaditya espoused tlie came of tlie Cola king and gave bim shelter. 
This Cola king w’as, in all probability, Vijayalaya. Vijayaditya 
succeeded in restoring the Coja country to Vijayalaya ])y defeating the 
Pandyas. An inscription credits him with a victory over the 
Pandyas.*^ As regard, s Vijayalaya a record states that he seized the 
town of (Tanjore) Tancapuri as lie would his wife.*® 

Vijayaditya’s' success in the south greatly consternated the Riis- 
trakutas and their allies,- -the Nolambas of the Chitaldoorg, Tumkur, 
and Salem Districts, and the Gaiigas of Mysore. The earliest known 
king of the Nolaiuha-Pallava family was Mahgala-Nolambadhiraja.*'' 
Caniponnera, the third king of this line, w-^a-s a feudatory of the 
RaMrakfita Oovinda III. The known dates of Mahendra-Xolamba, tlie 
fifth king of the family, are 8aka 800 and 81") = A.D. 878 and 893."® 
He was thu? a contemporary of Vijayaditya III. His maternal uncle 

II Sir., voi. iir, p. 12.- 12 ihiff., mi4, p. 84. 

13 K. S. Aiyaiiger’s Aiuifiit hnJin, p. 

14 SE., Nos. 705-709 of 1906. 

16 Ibid., 1923, 839 of APP, B. 

18 1906, p. 66. 

19 EL, vol. X, p. o8. 

20 SE.f No. 348 of 1901.; EL, vol. X, p. 68, 


15 Ibid., 1905, p. 54. 
17 SE., 1914, p. 84. 
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wa« Bajama'lla-Ydrinmadi, kin^ of the Otiupi country.** Mahendra in 
conjunction with Bajamalla fought a battle with the Vaidunibas.** 
■When the Calukya army under the leadership of Vijayaditya attacked 
the country of the Nolainbas, the Gnhgas of Mysore sent army to help 
the latter. Vija 3 |a,ditya however had no difficulty in overcoming this 
odd force. He is paid to have killed Mahgi, the king of Nolamba- 
rastra, in battle. An inscriidion*^ of the reign of the Calukya-Bliima 1 
registers! that Vijayaditya cut off the head of Mahgi in a fight with 
the Gahga.H. It also gives us to understand that Mahgi fomented re- 
bellion among the Gahgas against tlie rfilukyas. Mahgi appears to 
have been identical with Mahendra. 

Next came the turn of tlie (lahgas. The Gahga kings wl»o were 
contemporaries of V'ijayaditya. were Satyavakya-RajaniaHa and his 
successor Satyavakya-Butuga. Bajamalla closed his re?gn in 870 A.D., 
and hifi successor in 909 A.l).*‘ At the uj)proach of the Calukyas, the 
Gahgas took shelter in (heir fort, whirh stood cu a hill. Vijayaditya 
overran the Gahga country and readied tlie liorder of the Rasirakfita 
kingdom. Amoghavarsa 1 deputed his son Krsna for offering a suit able 
defence against the invading Calukya army. The strength of tlio 
Rastrakutas was increased hy the Kalacuri army, wliich was sent by 
tlie king Kokalla 1 under his son {Sahkaragana. The Rastrakuta> and 
the Kalacuris were closely connected through matrimonial alliance. 
Krsiui's wife was the sister of Sahkaragana. The united streiig-th of 

21 J?Z., vol. YT, p. 66 -, for tlie history of the NoVambas cf. El., vot. VI, p. 64 ; 
vol. X, p. 6<^. Tlie genealogy of tbc Nolamba dynasty may be put thus: — 

^ itfangala 

Siinhapofa 
■| 

Caruponiicra 
Polacora 
Afahliidra 
Ayappadeva 

I ^ 

Anniga DiUparasa. 

22 /?/., vol. X, p. 60. 

24 A7., vol. VT, p. 69. 


23 SE., 1918, p. 132. 

25 vol. XII, p. 268. 
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the Bdstrakuias and the KalacuriH was no matcli for tliat of Vijaya- 
ditya. VijajwUtya won a decisdve victory over his enemies at a place 
called Kiranapuri. Thi<% city was forthwith bumt by the Calukya 
army which then forced its way through the Raijtrakfita kingdom. The 
Edern grant*^ of Amma TI states that Vijayaditya ‘‘having bee*i 
cliallenged by tJie lord of tlie Rattaa, conquered the unequalled Gaijgas, 
cut off the head of Mahgi in the battle, defeated Krsna and Sahkila, 
burnt the city (of Krsna). The Pithapuram inscription*' of Mallapa- 
deva reports that Vijayaditya III “played ilie game of ball on the 
battle-field with the head of Maiigiraja, frightened Sankila, residing 
in Kiranapuri (and) joined by Krsna, restored hifi dignity to 
Vallabhendra.“ Vallabhendra, referred to above, may be identified 
with Amoghavarsa. The Kalachumbarru grant** of Amma II states 
that the Vallabha king paid great honour to the arms of Vijayaditya III. 
The examination of these evidences point out that Amoghavarsa, at 
the outset, ignored the strength of Vijayalditya, but after the latter** 
victory over his sian he esteemed him as a king of great power. The 
Malayapuiidi grant** of Amniaraja .states that “Vijayaditya slew in a 
great buttle Mangi, the king of the great Noilaniba-rastra, defeated tl*e 
Gaiigas, who took refuge on the peak of Gangakuta, and terrified 
Siiiikila, the lord of tjre excellent Pa(ha)Ia, who was joined by the 
fierce Vallablia.*' The same inscription further tells us that Pandu- 
rahga burnt Kiranapura, the residence of Krsnaraja. An inscription*® 


26 SIL, vol. I, pp. 39, 42. 27 A7., vol. IV^ p. 239. 

28 Jbiti., vol. VIT, p. 186. 

29 Tat piitrah Paracabraraiiiaparartamndhcyah / hatva bhuri-Notlam- 
barastrift-nrpatim Maingiiiunaha-eamgare Ganganasrita-Gamgakilta-sikharan 
nirjjitya sad-T>(«ha)ladhisam Samkilam ugravallabbayutam yo bhayayitva catus- 
catyarini4atam abdakams ca Vijayadityo raraksa kaitim / (A7., vol. IX, p. ^l.) 

Two stone slabs from the Madanapulle Taluk of the Chitoor District refer to 
one Ga^dA-^ankali, whose brother-in-law died in a battle with the Cojas at 
Direyavalli 1923, App. B, Nos. 300, 301). The Madras Government Epi- 

grapbist is inclined to identify this fiahkali with the adversary of the same name 
of Vijayaditya III (ibid,^ p. 100). Bnt in view of the evidence given by tlie 
Mailyapundi grant dankila cannot but be considered as identical with ftnnkarn- 
gana, who was also known as dahkiika. 

30 SE., 1923, p. 98. 
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of Vijayaditya'ti reig^ii lays down tluit the king deputed Paiulurahga 
for conquest. A second inscription*' of hisj reign reports his conquest 
of Acalapura, victory over i5uhkila and Kannara, and the fact of his 
burning of Kiranapura. 

An inscription** of S^aktivarman's reign gives us the additional 
news tliat Vijayijditya defeated one Baddega, who may be identified 
with the prince Baddiga of the Western CiVlukyii dynasty. His grand- 
son Arikesarin was the patron of the Kanarese poet Bampa. Pam pa 
flourished in the middle of the 10th century.** 

Vijayaklitya’s! success in other directions wtis not less signiHcanl. 
He invaded the country which corresponds to the modern Bastar Stale 
and burnt its capital Cakrakula.** Ihe name of the dynasty which 
held ^wuy over that country about tlris period is not known. In the 
lOtli and 11th centuries A I), a Naga dynasty is found to have been 
ruling there. The ancient country of IvosaJa lay to the nortli of the 
Bastar State. Vijayadiiya 111 is said to have taken by force the ele* 
phants of the kings of Kosala.** The adversary of Vijayaditya in the 
Kosala country cannot be identified. The country did not still come 
under the supremacy of the Kalacuris. AVe are told that Kaliiigaraja, 
a desceiuhujt of one of the eighteen sons of Kokalla (A.l). 8(j0-900), 
the king of Tripurl, having abandoned the ancestral land, acquired by 
his tw:' arms this country of Dakaiiia-Kosala.** The Gangas of Kalinga 
also felt the brunt of the gword of Yijayridityu. The Masulipatam 
plates*' of Calukya-BhTina records that Vijayaditya took hy force the 
gold of the Ganga kiug of Kalinga. The Pithapuram inscription** of 
Mallapadeva states tliat Vijayaditya received elephauts af» tribute from 
the Kalinga kiug. The above categories prove beyond doubt that Vija- 
•\ aditya was a militaiy leader of the highest order. Almost all the con 
temporary rulers of the K>uth felt the strength of his arms. But his 
conquests were in ni(>st cast's followed by incendiarism, rapine and 
plunder. In course of liis military exclll•s^olJ^ he burnt not less than 
five great cities of the south. 

;u SK., 1923, p. 98. 32 thid., p. 132; A7., vul. V, p. 12C. 

33 Horn. <{oz., vol. 1, pt. It, p. .‘<80. 34 A/., voh JV, p. 239. 

35 SK., 1914, p. 84. 3^ I. P- 37. 

37 1914, p. 84. 38 E/., vol. IV, p. 210 
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VijayAditya III built a temple known ae Bejaye^varam i.e. 
Vijayej^varam.®* lie ruled for forty-four years, and (dosed his rei^n in 
888 A.D.^® He had no son to succeed him on the throne. He appointed 
liis youni^er brotlier Vikraiuaditya, also known as Vikramajika, us heir- 
apparent/* but the latter seems to liave predeceased him.^^ Succession 
tlien fell upon Vikramatditya\s son C^ukyu-Bluma. 

Coluhya-Bhlma /, V Urjurardhana (/1. 7). ISHH-’U22). 

Calukya-Blilina 1 performed his coronation ceremony in »^aku 
814 = A.D. 892 i.e. four years after the (iate of his accession.'*® He 
l ore another name Visnuvardliana, and assumed the epithels of Tribhu- 
vanankusa, Dronarjuna, Sarvalokasraya, Haran)a“Brahmanya, and 
Rtasiddhi.*'* 

Altogether six inscriptions of Calukya-Bhinia’s reign have been 
discovered. 

(i) The AftHi insert I pt ion, (luted Auht 

The inscri])tion records the grant of some lands in the village of 
Altili, situated in the Attili \ isaya, to a j>ei'<on on the occasion oi 
the king^s c.oronation (!eremony in 8. 814 — 892 A.H. 

Tlie village Attili is identical with that of the same name, situated 
ill the Taiiuku Taluk of the Kistna District. 

(ii) The Bezwuua plates A* 

The object <d’ this grant i.s to record tiiat the king, on the occasion 
of his coronation ceremony, granted the village of Kukiparrii, in the 
ITttara-Kamleruvaili Yisaya, to a Bruhmana, resident of TTmniara- 
kanthibol. 

(iii) The Bezicada stone inscription 

The stone slab bearing the inscription lies near the Govindamatha, 
on the Indrakila liill at Hezwada, in the Kistna District. It rei»orts 
that u temple was erected on the Indrakila by one Cattapii under tlie 


39 tm, p. 98. 

41 Ibid,, vol. XVIII, p. 2!W. 

43 SB., 1909, p. 108; 1904, p. 84 
B/., vol. V, p. 130; vol. XVrn, p. 227. 

44 SB., 1918, p. 131. 

46 B/., Tol. V, p. 127. 


40 B/., vol. V, p. 130. 

42 Ibid., vol. IX, p. 55* 

1918, p. 131; sn., vol. 1, p. 42; 

4.5 Ibid. 

47 SB., 1918, p. 85, No. 833. 
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patronag‘e of ViHiiuvarilhaiia, son of Vikramaditya, in the 17th year 
of the latter’s rei^n. 

Visnuvardhana, referred to uhove, is identical with Calukya- 
Bhima I. The date corresponds to 909 A.D. 

(iv) The Anaka^pulle inscription.** 

The inscription was discovered in a field in the Anakapalle Taluk. 
It is fragmentary. It refers to Caliikya-Bhima I, and the grant por- 
tion mentions Elamaiici-Kalingadesa, and Devarastra. 

Elauiafici which was situated in Kaliiiga is identical with 
the modern yellomancili. Devaiastra is also mentioned in the 
Allahabad pillar imicTiptioii of Sannulragiipta. 

(v) The Ve(](itnhlrn yrnnt.** 

The object of tlie inscription is to record the grant of the village 
of Vejrlatuluru, in the IJttaia'-Kanderuvati Visaya, to a number of 
Brahnianas. 

(vi) The Adanki inscription 

The inscription is engraved cn a stone slab lying in a field at 
Adanki, in the Ongole Taluk of tlie Guntur District. It refers to one 
Ti ibhuvaiiafikusa, who was in all probability Calukya^Bhima I. It 
records that Panduranga granted some lands in Dhammuvuram. 

Calukyu-Bhima, in the fii>t year of his reign, made Pandu- 
ranga his coininander-in-chief.^* He had also a general named 
Mahakala, who was the son of Gamakaniba. Gamakainba w'as the 
(laughter of Nagipoti, who was the foster mother of Calukya-Bhima.*^* 
The early years of the reign of Calukya-Bhiina were not free from 
trouble. Krsna II, the son and successor of Amoghavarsa I, invaded 
tlie Andhra country. He w’us accompanied by the Calukya Baddiga, 
and tlie Ijuta chief, wdio seems to have been the Mahasamaiitadhipati 
Akalavarsa Krsnaraja.^^ All effort on the part of Calukya-Bhima for 
putting a check to the progress of the invaders met with signal failure. 
The wdiole of the Andhra country together with the Guntur 

48 1900 p. 108. 49 SA’., 1914, p. 84. 

60 jBI., vol, XIX, p. 275. 61 Ibid. 

62 /bid., vol. V, p. 134. 

63 74., vol. Xlir, p. 66; BL, vol. XVIII, p. 227. 

ICAECH, 1934 
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and !N^ellore Districts was taken possession of by tbe K^fiakCitas. 
Krsna put his own officers in charge of the niimeroius forts of that 
country. Shortly afterwards randuranga, the commander of the 
Caliikya army, ime equal to tlie occaasion, and made brave attempts 
for rescuing the Andlira country fro^m the domination of the Ilastra- 
kutas. S. series of battles were fought between the Calukyas and the 
Rastrakiitas, A sou of Calukya-Bhima killed the Rastrakuta general 
Dandeiia-tiiindaya, but himself met his end in the battle at Niravadya- 
pura. randuranga captured as many as twelve strongholds held by 
one (Vaso)-Boya, and brought under his control all the hill forts in 
tlie Veiigi-nanda.^* The BastrakutasS were eventually driven out from 
the Andhra coinitry, and Calukya-Bhinia regained its throne. Tiie 
Pamj[)a-Bharata reports that Baddiga defeated Bhima in the battle. 
Bhiina, referred to, apijears to have been identical witli Calukya- 
Bhima. An in.scriplioiP'* of Ajiima I states that Calukya-Bhiinu 
illumined the Vehgi country, which had been overrun by tbe llattu 
chieftains, just as by dense darkness after sun set. The Masulipatam 
grant^*^ of Calukya-Bhima T records that the king defeated tlie army 
of Krsnuvallabha together with his allies, and that before liim fled as 
darkness before light, the vile kings of Karnata and Lata. It further 
tells us that the king’s son died on the I:attle-field of ^iru vadyupuru, 
having killed the general of the Vallahha king named Daiidena- 
Guiidaya from the back of the elephant. 

Calukya-Bhima I ruled peacefully during the remaining part of 
his leigii.'^ Ife was benevolent and generous. An inscription^* of 
Amina I records tJiat Caluky '-Bhima fulfilled like parents, friend or 
like a precejitor, tlie desires of the distressed, helpless, naked and 
ascetics. 

Crilnk\a-Bhiuia luled fur thirty years, and closed his reign in 922 
A.D. lie had two v,iis Vijayaditya and Vikraiuaditya of whom the 
fojmer suicceeded Jjim on tlie throne. 


54 El., vol. XIX, p. 275. 65 8/i., vol. I, p. 42. 

56 SE., 1914, p. 84. Cf. Anakapnllo Taluk inscription, ibid., 1000, p. 108 j 
J918, p. 131. 

57 Ibid., 1909, p. 108, 58 iHf/I., vol. I, p. 42. 
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VijaytldiUja /F, Kollnhhiymjda {A.D. 922), 

Vijayildiiya assumed the titles of Kollabhiganda, Ganda-bhaskara, 
and Kaliyarttyaiika.” He is described as the ruler of Veiigi-mandala 
and the Trikalihga forest. Not a single inscription of his reign has 
yet been traced. Bhanclanuditya, also known as Kuntaditya, was his 
general.®' 

The Bast rak fit as who were driven out from the Andhra country 
by Calukya-Bhima I continued hostility against the CaluKvas Oiiring 
the reign of Vijayaditya, Vijayaditya fouglit with his enemies with 
all hia miglu and afte having broken down their power last his life 
ill an engagement at a ])lace called Virajapuri. An inscription®^ of 
Saktivarnian stales that a son of Caliikya-Blnnia I. planted a pillai of 
viedory at Virajn(puri). An insicription*' of Kulottuhga Coda IT 
ro])orts that Yijayriditya TV died in a battle at Virajapuri. A grant** 
of Amina I records that Vijayaditya ‘‘having destroyed the crowd 
of his (fal her ’s) foes by the strengMi of his arm (and (hiough his 
valour, while his father was still living, and having conquered after 
(liis father’s death) the crowd of his enemies, and the association of his 
external foes by his extensive wisdom — went to India, in order to 
conquer one equal half (of Indra’s throne)’\ 

The chiefs of the Faiicchedi family, who were vassals of the suc- 
cessors of Vijayaditya, were designated as the lords of tlie country of 
six thousand (villages)*® on the southern bank of tlio Ivrsnaverna river 
i.e. Kistna. A stone pillar iiiscripliou*® at Prattipadu j>tates that the 
!N[ahriniaiidalesvara Kusumavrija of this family was the lord of the 
town, of Virajapurf. A^irajapuii was evidently tlie chief town of the 
group of six thousand villages, siluated oji tlie ^south bank of the 
Kistna. 

Vijayauitya ruled for six inonthiS only, lie had tw'o wives. The 
first wife gave birth to his son Amnia I, and the second one mvmed 
Melamha. was the itiother of Caliikya-BliTma II.®' Amina 1 succeeded 
Ills fath(‘r Oil tlie throne. 

D. C. Oaxotly 

rjO vol. vr, p. 100; mi. 1, p. 4.3. CO hV., vol. V, p. Vit. 

61 SIL, vol. I, p. 43. 02 Sh:., 1018, p. 132 . 03 Ihhf., 1017, p. 128. 

04 SI/., vol. T, p. 42, V. 12 05 /v7., vol. Vt, p. 227; SE., 1917, p 118. 

C€l SE:., 1917, p. ISa. 67 El., vol. V, p. 138; vol. VIT, p. It'i . 



Damaged Sripur Plates 

(Containing t/ie Seal of Maltdjaijardjd of Sarahhaprv Dynasty) 


In April 1929, at the ancient capital of Mahakosala Sripur now 
known aa Sirpur in the Itaipnr District of C.P., we' found out 
two inscribed images — one of Buddha and the other of Siva. On both 
the images the Buddhist formula is iiiwibed in the Katila characters of 
about the 7t]j century A.D., as also a broken Torana with the 
Gajalaksmi figure — the family emblem of the Somavam^ii kings of 
Sripur. 

Mr. Barn Hatan Lai Taluqdar informed us of a find of a set of tliree 
copper-plates with a seal, which were being sent to Benares for 
decipherment through Pandit Ban&hi Lai Dube. I called on Pandit 
Banshi Lai Dube at Raipur and saw the seal as well as the three plates, 
the first of wdiicli was partly damaged. The cliarter belongs to one 
of the Sarabhapur kings. The legem! on the round Gajalaksml seal is 
in a fair condition of preservation and reads as follows; — 


There is nothing special in the text, which is but a true ropy of 
other charters of tluj* family found at Arang and Khuriyar — with only 
the neces ary changes of proper names puch as of the village granted 
and the grantees. The name«^ of the village and the district where it 
was wtuated, are lost. 

The charter was issued from iSarabhapur and the engraver^s name 
was who engraved the Raipur and Khuriyar plates alao.® 

In 19^2 the Mahakosala Historical Society discovered another very 
important charter of this family at Thakurdiya, a village (> miles to 
the N.E. of Sarangarh town. This charter has two special features. 
It was i.s^ued not from i^arabhapur like all ether charters of the family 


1 I was accompained by Mr, S. N. Lai Agarwala, Pleader of 
Haipur, and Mr. Ram Ratan Lai Taluqdar of Sirpur Estate. 

2 Fleet, Gvpia Inscription^ p» 196 j E/., IX, p. 170 



(A) Vlftto No. 1--Uevcrsc 



ULQ., M^irch, i<^34 
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wliich have so far come to light but from Sripur. The donor waa 
Malja Pravara Kaja, a son of Alanamatra, as the legend on the eeal 
describes ( 

From the Khariyar cliarter of Mahu-Sudevaraja, we know that 
Prasannamatra was tlie father of Alanamatra. In the Maha,kosala 
Historical Society there is a coin belonging to Prasannamatra whose 
name is engraved in beautiful box-headed characters. All these dis- 
coveries help us to give tlie genealogy of the Sarabhapur kings as 
follows ; — 


Prasannamatra 

Munaniatra* AIohaja 3 ’araja 

Maha-Pravararaja Afaha-Sudevaraja 

I reserve my comments on the reign of these kings for a future 
paper. The text of the charter is given below: — 

I. I v X XX 

J. 2 !PTf x x x x x x 


3 A silver coin of this king has been found. 

4 The name of thi.s king appears in the seal of Khariyar plates and in the le- 
gend of otir newly discovered Thakurdij'ii Pl.ates of Pravarnriija. Maha Jaj’araja 
was the ‘ind son of Parsannaniatra as is cvideiu-ed from the legend on the .seal found 
in the ftiijuir Plates, which I describe here. Manamatra had at least two sons, 
'this is noteworthy that both PiTi.sannaniatra and Manamatra assume the epithet 
‘matra’ instead of ‘raja,’ as ia the case with other three names, Pravara, Sudeva 
and Jaya, who have the titles ‘Maha’ as well as ‘raja’ before and after their 
personal names. But no copper inscriptions of cither (Prasanna or M.anainatra) 
has yet come to light. 

5 As regards the world in line 1. it appears to he an omission 

on tho part of the engraver. On examination of the original plates 
discovered at Thakurdiya, Sarangaih and Arang, I find that the letter 

of the wordjy^j^ remains the same in all of them instead of its correct form 
Compare: Sarangarh Copper Inscription of Maha Sudevaraja; — 

(HI., TOI. IX, p. 281.) 
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1. 8 ^i«ig^g«rr tut *TPi(«r^) xxxxxxxx 
!• 4 g«iRPft 4)4 i a\4<N ! «rxxxxxxxx 
1. 5 5rf?pn% f5f*^ a^a i m t qrd) x x x x x x 
1. 6 jprnjTTfiTw' x x x x x x 

One tiling is remarkable. Tliia plate bears tbe name of Maba- 
Siulevaraja, while tbe seal contains tbe name of hi^ uncle Jayaraja. 
The Taluqdar of i^rSpur told me tliat when tbe cbaiter first came <o 
his hands, tlie seal and tlie three plates were all in tael. Tlip ring 
joining the seal with the plates, was cut by him for taking estampages. 

W.as it that Jayaraja succeeded liis nephew Sudevaraja, and 
although the plates had been prepared in Siideva\s life time, the 
charter couild have been issued under the seal of hisi j^uccessor? Or 
was it through mistake that a wrong seal was fastened to a set of plates, 
there being two sets of seals as w^ell as plates for being issued. 


The 1st plate is broken 
2nd plato (obverse) 



1 . 6 


2nd plate (reverse) 

1. 1 gfiTTRiRg 

I. 2 3^ 5 

J. 8 W I ?wnf|ajur nt 

). 4 gg* «it qRi^ ii 

1.- 5 «iraSRW wi i «<n< n «iwi'^n^OTf<Pd Jt 
1. 0 fp’g* »ng!;i 


(C) Plate No. IT— Reverse 



(D) Plate No. Ill- Obverse 



J./l.Q., Mi>nht 



Gajalaksmi seal 
(bearing the name Jayaraja) 


March, 
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3r(l plale (obverse) 

1. 1 ^ ’tt^ JfCN 1 

I. 2 ^it i ^rrtar 

1, 3 5r I !if Ritgqr ^rarfir: ?pncrfi[f*i: i 

1. 4i ?t9f ^r Tt^r’ i 

1. 5 -iJHIAT^ gWw I JfftWT^fJrat R3 ^HT^^37rar- 
1. G i fj »n? 1? 

3rcl i)lale (reverse) 

3c#3i' stTtr %f »!ir 

I read ibe legend ou tlie cirevilur (iaja-Jjaksini Seal of tbe 
Tlialuirdiya Tlates of MaJia Pravararaju as follows: — 

JTTJrJTRrsfR^’ i?ig3f>inf%<i%%: i 
?MfaTOr3R!j ?ira^' ii 


L. r. Pandkya 



The Fancatantra of Vasubhaga 

In 1848 the first edition of the PaTicatanira was publi!5lie<l in 
Europe by Kosegarten. lilleven years later, Benfey brought oiit a Ger- 
man translation of this PancafanUa, The later researches ot‘ Prof. 
Hertel liave shown this edition to be very uncritical, being based on 
manuscripts belonging to two different versions. The translation was 
embellished by Benfey with many notes in wdiich he pointed out 
parallels in Europe to the stories contaiued in that Pancntaninty and 
thus laid the foundation of the science of Comparative Folklore. Since 
then, numerous articles have been published relating to, and editions 
bronglit out by many scholaJ> of, many versions of the Poiicutunirv 
written in various languages. Among them, particular mention 
must be made of Prof. Johannes Ilcrtel who has published the Sanskrit 
text of several versions of the Paiicaianim ^ and also given a compre- 
hensive account of all the versions known of that book in his Das Paiim- 
tantm: seine GcH'hiclite und seine Veibreituny (1914), and of Prof. 
Franklin Edgerton who has given in his Pafwatantra Reconstructed 
what he considers to be the very wording of the book written by the 
original author, and also a short history of tho better-known versions 
of the book in the appendix to vol. V of Tuwiiey-Peiizer's Ocean of 
Storij. Both these scholars agree in thinking that all the Pahcatantra 
versions known to us are derived from a single codex which mentioned 
Visnusarman as the author, and which contained tho stories of San- 
dilVs Darter of SemmCy in Panthers Shirty Iron-eatiny MirCy etc. 
I shall hereafter call this codex VI. 

This opinion is indeed right so far as the Pancatantra versions 
known to these scholar^} are concerned. Recently however there liave 
come to 'light fhe following four Pancatantra versions tluit differ 
markedly from the TantrahhyCiyikdy Piirnabhadra’s PancatantrOy 
Sotttherii PaUcataniray Textus siw/plicioTy and other versions descended 
from VI : 

(1) Durgas(imha*s Pancatantra. This veiuioii is written in the 
Kannada or Canaiese language; and I have published a detailed ac- 
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count of it in the Zeitschrift fiir Indologic und Iranistih, 6, 255 £F. 
and 7, 8 ff. It was written by Durgasimha avIio was a Great Minister for 
Peace and War under the Western Calukyan emiveror Jayasimha II or 
Jagadekamalla I (1015-1042 A.D.); and according to a stanza' found 
in a inanuscri])t of the book contained in the Jaina. Library at Art 
the book was finished on Monday, Caitra-J^ukladvada^i of the cyclic year 
Prajapati [ — Saka 953 e^fpiredj, i.e., on Monday, 8th March, 1031 
A.L. 

The name of the author of the Pancainntra is given as Vasubhaga 
in til is version. 

(2) The Taniri^ known also as Ttnitri Kamandahiy Tantrivdhyai 
or Tanti icarita, Tlii^i is written in Middle Javanese, and three ver- 
sions of it, one written in prose, and two later ones written in verse, 
are (nirrent in Java.* A synopvsis of the contents of these three versions 
is given by Dr. C. llooykaas in Jii,s dissertation entitled Tantri-de 
M iddJc-JiirmuLsclte Panr/dantni-bcwcrking wliich was published 
in 1929; and a full translation (in the Dutch language) of the i)roso 
version was published by the same scholar in 1931. 

The name of the author is given as Yasubhaga in one o<f 
the metrical vei^ions; and this name Vasubliaga occurs many tiines m 
the prose version also as that of the author or speaker of the many 
Saiiskri*^^ verses tliat are given there. 

According to llooykaas, the Taniri was wriltcn not later than 1200 
A.D. 

(3) The Laotian Paitcaianfra^ known ab-o but incorrectly, as 
MitUa Tnntai. A synopsis of the contents of this book is given (in 
French) by Prof. Fiiiot in the BEFEO.y XVII, 84 ff. This version 
too seems to have been written not later tlian 1200 A.D. 

1 See tho note published in the Kannada paper ltusimh(in<niu of 
23rd February, 1931 by Mr. M. Govinda Pai. The sitanza in question is corrupt 
and reads as — 

. nti-sanipnnnate-vetta sad-gulia-nivasa-stlianani orJa Praja- 

pati-saiuvatsara-Caitra-mnsa-sita-paksa^dvndasi tarak.aj 
pati-varaiu bare Panettautram esedatt idhatriyol Durga-nir- 
initam mada-lila-puapit amra-druiuaiu| | 

2 Similar versions written in Balinese, Madurese, etc., are current in Bali, 
Madura and other islands of the East Indian Archipelago. 
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The book gives the name of neither the author of the Pancotmilra 
nor of the Laotian translator. 

(4) The Siamese Paficntanini or the Convermtions of Nang 
Tantrai. A French translation of this hook/’ untler the title Les 
Entrctiens de Nang Tanirai was published by the late Prof. 10. 
Lorgeou in 1924. The redaction used by him of this bock (of which 
several exist) was a late one, written, it is conjectured by him, in 
about 1750 A.D. ; but, as he has himself said, the original collection 
of which the Siamese book is a translation, is much earlier. 

In tin’s book too, nothing is said about the name of the Siamese 
translator or of the autJior of the original. 

The very fact that the first two of the above-described versions 
mention Vasubhaga instead of Visniisarman, as the author of the 
Pahcatanfra, shows that they cannot be descended from YI. This is 
tlio case with Tnntai and Tantmi also; i'oi*. though these versions do' 
not mention that Vasubliaga is the author of the Panvatantra, they aie, 
a - pointed out hy Herlel on j). r*M0, og. riL (see also in this connect ion 
App. Ill in the above-mentioned dissertation of llooykaas), closely 
connected with the Tantri ami dtxended immediately from lh(‘ same 
version of the Pancutonha as the Toiilrl; that is to say, the Tantai and 
Tanirai too are derived from a Pancalantra veTsion whic.di mentioned 
Vasubhaga as the author and are Jiot descended from VI. 

I have hence, in my article entitled ‘‘t)ii the Reconstruction of 
the rahcataiitia” wliicli wa> published in Z//., Yllf, 228 if. (see also 
Table IV cn p. 81 in Z//., YJl), formulated tlic cL.nclusiun that there 
are two chief lecensions of the ]*ahcalaniia^ that of Yisniisarmaii, 
and that of Yasiihliaga. Tiy far the great majority of the PanraUtnira 
versions now known to us belong t(» Visnusarinan’s recension and are 
descentled from the aiehetype that I have called Yt. The versions 


3 I shall henceforth refer to tho last-named three versions as Tantri, Taniol 
ond Tanirai respectively. Likewise, I sliall use tho abbreviations 'Panca,' 
*Vi’, and ‘Va’ for ranratanfia, Yisnu^sarman; and Yasubhaga, and tho tenns ‘Vi 
versions’ and ‘Va versions’ to denote the Z*<o7rnt(t/itrr/ versions descended from Vi. 
and Va. respectively, by Vti being uiiderstcwjd the arcbetj'pe from which ar6 des- 
cended all the versions that mention Vasubhaga as authori 
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belonging to Vasubliaga's recension are, on the other hand, only four 
in number, being those described above. 

These four versions, it will be noted, are ail written in languages 
other than Sanskrit; and in addilion, Ihe Tanlri, Tantai and Tantrai 
are not so much Pancotnnfra recensions as adaptalioiis (like Naiuyana’s 
Hiiopndesd) of the PaucuUinira. The discovery therefore of versions 
of Vasubliaga’s Pancafadfra written in Sanskrit would Ije of great 
value in the study of tliat book; and as it is not improbable that 
manusc ripts of such versions still exist in private libraries^ of Pandits 
in India, and particularly in tlutt portion of the Decca.u which h 
bounded on the noitli and south by (he Godavari and Kaveri rivers, 
T j>ropose to give here a brief account of VasllbIlaga^s version of the 
Pancdtanija and the peculiarities that distinguish it from Visnu- 
barman’s version of that work. This account is based on the above* 
described four works.® 

1. As in Visnusarman’s Pancatantra^ so iii Vasubhaga^s Panca^ 
tanfra too, there jitands at the beginning a lathdmvkha or introduc- 
tion. This introduction however states that (lie name of the learned 
Ihahmana wlio volunteered to teach the principles of the Art/iaii<Mm 
to the three princes was Vasubhaiga-bhatta, and that he dio e for this 
purpose five stories from that inexhaustible store-house of stories, name- 
ly, the Bihatkathii, 

4 Or perhaps in public libraries oven whoso Sanskrit MSS have not been 
carefulily examined and classified. I know, for instance, of some libraries in 
which all the Paficatantra manuscripts arc Riven under one heading (viz., 
Pancatantra) without one word being said to indicate to which version (the 
Textus Simplicior, Textu.s Ornatior or Purnabhadra’s Pauentanfra^ Southern 
Pancatantra, Southern Pancatantra Amplior, etc.) it belongs. I a’so understand 
from inquiries made that it is often tho practice of pandits or others entrusted 
with the work of examining and reporting upon Sanskrit MSS to put on ono 
side all MSS of tho Paficatanira as not needing further examination. As a 
result, it sometimes happens that Pancatantra MSS contained in public libraries 
too may turn out, on close examination, to contain interesting new stories, or 
new readings of stanzas and prose passages. 

5 It is my hope that it will stimulate such readers of the ///<?., as aro 
zealous in the cause of truth and have access to collections of Sanskrit manus- 
cripts, to examine the Paf'eafantra MSS found there, and in case they chance 
to come accrosa MSS of Vasubhaga’s version, to publish detailed accounts of 
them iu tho lH(f. or at least to write to me ^bgut them. 
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The kdthdmukha in Diirgaisimha's Pailcatanifa contains an 
emboxed story ; hut it is difficult to say if such an emboxed story was 
contained in the Sanskrit Paficatantra too which waa the source of 
Durgasiniha’s work. 

2. The order in wliich the five Books (tantra) occur in 
Vasubhaga^s recension is different from that of Visnusarman’s recen- 
sion. If we represent tlie five books of Vi*.-* recension by the letters 
.ABODE, then the order in which these books occur in Ya’s recension 
has to be represented by the formula AEODB. Tliat is to say, the 
second and fifth bookis of Vi’s recension have changed places in Va’s 
recension and form its fifth and se(‘ond hooks respectively. 

There is a difference too in tJie titles of these books. In Vi’s 
recension, they are called viitm-hhetht, snhrt-ltlhh(if .saii(l]if-rifjiaha^ 
hihdha-iuim and asaipprcLsya-kdritvn, Compare the stanza 
sithrl-hlhhos nfnndhi-rifjnfha era cft j 
hthdh'i-ndmw. (i.sfunprclxi/d'lxdn't rant pdiicatani tahatn / / 

I hat ocf urs in the Southri n Panrafnntrd. In Va’.s version, 
on the otlier hand, the titles of the corres])ondiiig books ore 
hheda, viitni-Jidrija^ visrdfia (or better (tvlsi(h(i)y rtintdna end punlpl, 
Conij)are tlie stanza 

hhcihih j)aNk.p't risi'dsfis rdfinthdin rm'lratfatn- tfrfJtdl 
witra-laryd m rn parruiitc kddidS fdufmrtlui-fidinjddlxdhjl 

That occurs in Durgasiinha’s Pdficotqiitid, 

8. The following stories that belong, according to lvlgeitf)n, to 
the original Pdflrntanird (i.e., to A^i’s ver.sion of tlie Pdncntdni ra) are 
lacking in A^a’s version; The Iron-eaflny ^mujilVs Barter of 

Semmr ; Deer's former rdpHrity (Citraiiga’s' story) ; Ass in Pdnther's 
Shin; Elephant y Tlares and Moon; Old .1/un, Yonny Wife and Thief; 
and Citchold Carpenter, 

4. On the Other hand, there are found in Va's versions the follow- 
ing stories that are not found in the (earlier) Vi versions; 

(a) Sage Durvilsas and Doy, The sage Durvasas cnee picked up a 
stray pup, and taking compassion on it, carried it with him to hi? 
hermitage. After a few days had ])as.sed, tlie piij) became daring and 
mischievous and made itself a nuisance.. The sage therefore\changed 
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It into a monkey, and as this was si ill more mischievous changed 
it into a deer. In this form however it was puisued by beasts of prey; 
and therefore the sage transformed it first into a tiger and then into 
a lion. On the lion beginning to kill the boys of the sages, lie became 
angry, and transformed it again into a dog. 

{b) Apo ctrufl Uvgmiefitl Hunter, A hunter once aimed his 
arrow at an aged tiger and missed it. Being pursued by the angry 
tiger, he ran swiftly and took hold with his hands of the low-lying 
roots of a tree, hut was unable to draw himself up. At this juncture, 
an ape came to his help and drew him up into the tree beyond reach 
of the tiger. TJie tiger then attempted to persuade the ape to give up 
the hunter (i.e., to push him down), but being unjauccessful, went it^ 
43wn way. The ape then went away from the tree in order to bring 
some fruits to appease the hunger of the liuntcr; whereupon the 
wi(;ked man seeing its young ones, reflected that they would prov ide 
food for his family for a day or two, and faking them went away. 

(c) ^f(igii'ian U'h'o rvrieed dead Tiger, Once a foolish man who 
had learnt the arc of extracting poison from snake-lviten persons and 
filling them, went about searching for snake-bitten |>erson8 in oider 
(o test his own proficiency. When passing through a forest, he saw 
a (iger there that had died of snake-bite, and set about reviving it 
disregarding tlie advice of passc-rs-hy not to do so. After he extracted 
tlie poison from the tiger and revived it, the tiger got up liungry, 
ate him and went on its way. 

(d) Hare hctirccn Garuda and Tortoii^e. Garnda once catches a 
tortoise and vants to eat it. The tortoise however peisuados Garuda 
to enter into a pact that it should be spared in casie it proved to be 
the winner in a race with Garuda (Garuda to fly along the seacoaat 
and the tortoise to swim in the water). Arrangements were accordingly 
made for the race. The tortoise however held a conclave of his 
children and grand-children and instructed them that they should all 
station tliepiselves, one by one, at regular intervals, through the wliole 
length of the race-course, and show' themselves and reply whenever 
Garuda called. This they did; and when Garuda, flying swdftly in 
the air, called out at intervals, ‘Tortoise, where are you?\ one of 
the tortoises 'ivou'Id lift up its head and a^isw^er, ‘Here I am ahead 
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you\ Garucla thus found a tortoise ahead of him at the winning- 
post, and had to admit that the tortoise won the race. 

(e) Language of Animals, The king of serpents once conferred 
a boon on a king that lie would understand the speech of animalls, but 
warned him at the same time that lie would die if he disclosed to 
another what he had thus heard. One day, when the king and que^ 
were together, he heard some ants speaking with one another and being 
amused at wliat tliey said, laughed loudly. The queen inquired the 
cause of such laughter, and prote-ted that she would die if he did not 
reveal it to her. The king resolved that it was better that he should 
himself die after disclosing what he had heard to the queen, and 
•went to the monastery to bestow some last gifts. When going, he 
heard a stag refuse to undertake a dangerous commission on behalf of 
his roe and, on the roe saying that she w^onld die in that case, saying, 
“Then die; better that yon should die than I. Do you think that I am 
like the king who wants to give up his own life to satisfy the wdiim 
of his queen?”. The king, on hearing these words reflected within 
himself that even the animals acted more reasonably than he and going 
to the queen, told her that lie would not tell her anything, that »ho 
might die if she wanted, and put her away. 

(f) Floating Pock and Dancing Apes, For synopsis of this story, 
see ///(?., YII (19^11), 61G f. 

(g) No Milk u'iilwnt Mill ing, I or synopsis of this story 
too, see 7//Q., VII, 518 f. 

(h) Vararnci and Ogre {hraliwa-rdksnsn). The sage Varanici 
who was wandering and visiting holy places was once pa.ssing through 
tlie Dandaka forest when a hralima-mksam (ogre) saw him, and desir- 
ing to eat him, approached. Seizing Varanici by the hand, he asked, 
“What is the way? VVliat is the news? Who is happy, and who i'^ 
served?’^ Varanici, understanding his intention, gave him appro- 
priate answers, and w’as allow^ed to go in peace. 

5. The stories of A'/ng Kacadruvia {Kvlnd ruma) and of The 
Amricious Jackal are found in both the Vi and Va versions; hut the 
story-contents differ in each of these versions. The former story, in 
the Yi versions, ip concerned with a jackal who fell in a vat of indigo 
and therefore became blue-coloured; in the Va versions, it is concerned 
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witli a king iiaiued Kacatliuiua wlio turned out faithful and trusty 
servants from tlieir offices, bestowed them on unworthy and incom* 
petent persona, and was abandoned by them when the kingdom was 
attacked by enemies. The Vi versions relate, in the latter story, that 
a hunter wlio had killed a deer aJid was- (tarrying its body, killed 
again a wild boar, and was killed by it. The Va versions, on the other 
hand, relate in this story that a hunter wdio had killed an elejdiant 
was killed by a snake which too was killed by him accidentally when 
falling. 

These are the chief differences tliat dislinguLsh the Va versions 
from Vi versions ; and as they are such as can he noticejl by even a cursory 
leader of Pohraiautia manuscripts, one can tliiis very ea.sily find out 
if a MS kolongs to Vasuhliagu’s recension. 


A. VENKATASUnniAH 






The Domicile of the Author of Gampu Bharata 

Slufleiits of Suiiskrit arc iimv aware of tlie existence of a Kavya 
fntiileil Canijn'i Bharata by Ainuita Bliatta. It. was luiblislied by the 
Niriiaya Sagar Press of lloinbay in 1919. Tliereiii we are not told 
anything about the domicile, date and the stliolar.sbip of the author. 
The (luestuiii of the domicile of the author of the Gampu BhCivata, a. 
land-murk in tlie history of tlie Gampu style, 's an ipmortant one. Hero 
an attempt ha.s been made to show that lie belonged to South India, 
imrlicularly Karnatak. 

The Xavya in question has twelve StahahiH and is written in Gampu 
style as the very name of the hook indicates. It is verse and prose 
mixed, a style with which the students of Kannada literature are well 
acquainted. We do not come iuuoss a Cainpu very often in Sanskrit 
literature ; there are, in. fact, a very few Sanskrit Campus, which may pro- 
perly he so called, except tlie Sanskrit dramas if we may so class them. 
Prof. A. B. Keith says: “The romances contain here and there a few 
stanzas but they are normally and o£Fe<*tively in })rose; and the literary 
conipoeiLtions styled Campus, a name of unknown sense, differ vitally 
from them in that they use prose and verse indifferently for the same 
purpose.** 

Br. Keith admits that the Cainpu style in its present technical sense 
is a later phenomenon. Let us now examine whether it is possible to 
trace the origin of the Gampu style lo Dravidian .sources. Scholars of 
Kannada are aware that from the 9th to the 12th century Kannada poets 
wrote their works in the Gampu style. Thi.s style is associated with the 
Jaiuaa and looked upon as the Jaina style. We are told of the Brahmin 
poet Kudrabhalta the author of the Jagannau^iviiayo, following the 
Jaina style ina.smuc as he has written his work in Campu. We are also 
told that Kannada poe<te have invariably followed the definition, of a 
SIKiskrit Mehakdvya in so far aa the eighteen descriptions are concerned. 
But here I hold a different opinion. Because the Kannada poets have not 
strictly observed the rule about the continuous metre throughout a sarga 
except the concluding one. We do come across the change of metre 
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almost at each .succeeding ver.se. To elucidate my point, I may say 
that Kannada poets, if (liey use Campakaniala in one verse, use Utpala- 
iu5la in another and Matiehhavikridita in tlie third and so on. In 
the hiatory of Kannada literature, the Campu style occupied the field 
more than any other for no leas than three centuries. But it is really 
very curious why this style was not .so popular with the Sanskrit poets 
a.s it was with the Kannada jmehs. This ^^uestion naturally leads ua to 
make the conjecture that this style was foreign to vSanskritists, in the 
sense that it must liave belonged to the Southerners. Tl)e process of 
welding of two cultures is always a slow one, so also is the process of 
borrowing styles. So naturally before this style became popular with 
the Sanskrit poets it mu.st liave been a very long time. 

This is all with regard to the external influence on the style of 
this particular class of Kavya. 

Tict me now turn Ic seme internal evidences. One of lliese is the 
pecnliav rhyming ado])ted in certain verses, e.g. in Stabaka I. v. 17. 

The second >yllahleH of all the four lines of the stanza are identical. 
This is a feature universal in Kannada poetry. In the words of 
Xrimtiifigii it is qvlite 

essential for Kannada poetry to have the i<lentity of second 
syllable.s in all the lines. This phencmenou recurs for more than 
fifty times in four Stabakus which have in all 332 verses. In Stabaka 
TV\ 27 we have a similar phenomenon, viz. the identity of the second 
syllables not in all the four lines but only in two. The verse reads, 

5nofft ^ 

Tn vt'rse l^o. 28 also we liave just tlie same tliiiip as in vers© 27. in 
verse 32 also we come across this identity of second syllables in only 
two lines. Verse 37 is similar to verse 27. The list, of verses where 
we fiipct with siK'h phcricmc/iori is given hplow in the Stabaka order: 

mo., MAKcii 1934 
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Stabakrt 1 17, 27, 28, 82, 87, 42, (il, 02, 08, 72, 74, 77, 88. 

„ 2:— 0, 7, 10, 18, 29, 80, 40, 40, 47, 05, OO, 78, 81, 90, 109. 

8:~2. 4, 8, 9, 18, 82, 114. 

„ 4:--14, 20, 81, 82, 48, 00, 04, 07. 

This naturally leads us to coujuHure that the author of the 
Campu Bharuta uiny liavo l)olon<?ed to tlie Kannada countrv where 
one of the roiniuon charncteristies (f jmetry is tlie peculiar rhyininj^* of 
second syllables and tlmt perhaps may he the reason why ho is fond 
of the peculiar rhymin^»’. llis hivlh and surroundings must liave 
naturally influenced his Sanskrit diction. 

There are also other evidences to sup]iort our conjecture, for 
instance, we find in the third ^Stahaka an .allusion to a 
custom prevalent amon^ the Karnataka ladie>. In TIT. V. 84 we are 
told that Arjuna cau^rht the frag-rance emitted hv the (’ola ladies. 
The verse reads. 

The commentator Ramahudhendra explain • — 

follows:— g^- 

gfwri, i 

Here we are definitely told of a local luactice peculiar to (kda ladies, 
i.e., of besmearin*? the cheeks with, tuimerie powder. Mven to 
this day this practice is prevalent anu;u«>‘ the S'.uth Indian and 
Karnutaka ladies. Nowhcie else is it to he found. This allusion to 
local usage lends support to our conjecture. 

There are other important evidences also in the same vStahaka. For 
instance, while describing Arjuna's travels in the yiaiib the ])OPt has 
waxed eloquent on tJie existence of cccoanut jialni^ and the river 
Tvanveiy in the Cola country. In HI. dt* Iiave, 

In ITT. V. 41 there is mention of the various products j»eculiar 
to the coast line, .vJiowing the f'twuUtu ify of the poet with tlie-e 
products : 
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3gRi|firg<?nPT n 

In HI. 40 (jr()>kaina Ksetra it* mentioned, (jiokaina is a place of 
pilgrijua^^e in Noitl. Kaiiara. It is very sacreil to the J^aivas. 
In V^. 48 we have been told tliat Arjitiui bathed in the 
which has been identified by Sir K. G. Bliandarkar with 

Xow considei ill;**’ all liiese evidences, we find that the ]>oet had a 
personal knowledge of the southern region. 

lu 1. 8:3 qfrfiwq5jrf*i555q% 

tJie word is very important. Tlie commenitator explains it as 

JK.ittel in his preface to Kannada--- English 
Dictionary gives a list of words borrowed in Sanskrit iioin Kannada 
among which this is one. Tim very sound i-. un-Sanskritic and it is 
rarely found in the works written by genuine S^inskrit scholars. Here 
also we ca/i trace the influence (/f vernacular over liis vocabulary. 
Perhaps some scholars may ex])laiu away the use of this word as 
necessary for the sake of rhyming. In that case aPo they will he 
admitting the same ijjfliieuce inasmuch as the rhyming of the second 
sylluhle is universal in Kannada poetry. 

In III. 1^4 wc find:^^^,^^ fi^lg: . 'A4ie c(»mmeiitator ex- 
plains as Sanskritised 

f(um (if "f IvaiuiiMla. In 111. Klli 

5^1^^ theie is a trace of vernacular construction, 

^rj does not siaind well to the Sanskrit scholars’ ears. But 

we meet wilh sticli cniidj action in Kannada. Kor instance, jieojdo 
olten say t hus qlffg=^^ . This will perhaps explain 

tlie UM-Saiiskii( Mature id' the phrase in (jiieslion. 

I shall now venture to place before the reader tlie nnst iin])Oitant 
p.iece of evidence to 1)0 luund in II. V. i)l : 

?n2f swraig^i 

cf5iv3g^ ^ I fluwfsiqis^iyftEnf# ii 

Tlio (iiimnieiila((Ji' ('Xj)Iaiiis the nuiaiiiiifr of a.** H* 

further on says 

. Sill'll i"'*' ’ll* Kaiiiiailas . 

V. B. Xaik 



Trilingual Inscription (1734 A.D.) 

Devipur i.s a village on tlie east bank of the river Bliagiratlu, 
situated about 7 miles north of the city of Murwliidabad in Bengal. 
Cloce by on the other bank of the river, slaudiS the village Baraiiagar, 
associated with the memory of the famous ‘Rfuii Bhavanl’ of Natore. 
During the ear'lier years of the 18th century, Devipur was the resort of ■ 
religious men and mendicants from various parts of the country and 
contained several monasteries locally known as akhras. A few of these 
Micas are still existing and it is in one tliese that this inscription 
was discovered by me about ten years back. 

The inscription if? engraved on a thick hard black stone measuring 
about 28" X 14" x 7". The four borders of the rectangular slab are deco* 
rated with floral design. A dividing line rims tlirougli the middle 
of the stone and the lower Iialf is again sub-divided into two compart- 
ments. In the upper register, there are five Hindi verses in tour 
lines whereas the lower left-half contains six lines in Bengali prose 
and the right-half six lines of poetry in Bersinn. In addition to these 
there are the names of several Hindu deities recorded in the middle of 
each of the four ornamental bonier lines. 

The insicriptiou is in an excellent slate of preservaiion and is now 
deposited in the Naliar Mnseuni, Calcut.la, by tho courlesy of 
Mahant Ganapaiidas Goswami, the Higli ])ilesi. of the dklinh The 
record bears the date Sanivat 1791 in Hindi, 8akabda in Bengali 
and Hijri 1140 in Persian eorresjjoiuUng to 1731 A.l). It also l>eais 
the name of Gandharva Siinlia as the donor of a temple and a well. 

The Trilingual inscription is iinuiue inasmuch as it containsj the 
three current languages of tho country in their respective characters. 

Prom the texts of the inscription we obtain the following fads: 
In the ycal 1791 of the A^ikrama era on the third day of the new 
moon in the month of Vai^akha coiTesjiondiiig to 1050 8aka eia and 
1146 A.H. Eaja Gandliarva Siinlia bought a piece of rent-free land to 
the south of village Devijiur adjoining to village Bahaduiiiur, erected 
a temple of Ylsnu (Hari), caused a well to be dug there and dedicated 
them to the god as an act of religious merit. The area of the plot is 
ineniioned as measuring tweijty*«fwo highiis and eight kathas, having on 
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the west the river bank, on the north Deviinir, on the south and east 
BuJiadurpur. In all the versions ot the text we are told that the purchase 
was made from the wife of one Ratnesvara. Tl»e versions in Hindi and 
Bengali mention that the jdot formetl part of a garden belonging to 
Ratnesvara’s wife while the Pei>iian version s])eaks of the land as 
Jnhhmj (renj(-fiee> and tliai tlie same helonged lo Isvari Devi, wido>v 
of Ratnesvaia, a Diahmana by caste. The si ribe’s name Rumakrsiiu is 
noted in the Persian text. 

Tiic villages of Devipur and Ihilmdurpur still exiAt, and the tablet 
has been biund in the former. T have not yet been able to find out 
the name of (jandharva Sindia in any of the available annals of Bengal. 
The name is abo no longer lemembered by tlie people, of the locality. 
Nevertlieless it is certain that he must have been an important personage 
(»f the time. Tii Ilitidi lie Is designated as Xrpn tnnl Maharaja. The 
Bengali text yives tlie full name a.s ^kJahaiaja Hamlliarva Siniha Bfihadur 
v.liile in the Peisiaii lie is styled a> Raja (yandliarva Sij.nlia only. Thus 
there is no doubt about the fa(^t that he was one of the not able men of the 
province and therefore it may he possible to tim e his line of descent. 
But from what we can gather from the inscrijilion, it is prohalde that 
fiandliarva Siinha was not a Bengali. 'Pin* reasmi is tliat the namesi of 
the four gods iiisciibed on the borders are not generally invoked liy 
Bengali Hindus. TJiese are VaMnlera, (janesa, Ragiiunatlia and 
iiaksiiiana. Excepting (iatiesa, the other names do not fiinl favour 
W'itli the Bengalis. The^c deities are more popular with the Hindus 
of Bihar and the Ignited Piovinces. Raja (iandharva Siinha llierefore 
must have been either a native of Bihar or >on»e other country of the 
north. But the dialect of the Xagari text is cleaily Maithili. Thin 
fact (oujded w ith (jIIum c cii.-lderat ion.' siigg(*''ts that (jandharva Sindia 
(n.ssibly belonged t(; Mime di''lii< l on the miitli of tile (laiiges in Bihar. 
There are even at the pre>ent day several landholders in Itengal 
specially in Miirsliidaliad District, who claim their descent from 
families of other provinces. 

7*hc (Ifffciehi cinn mcntioncfl in thf; Inscvipiiov 

The Hindi ver.-e begins with Vikiama Samvat, the most populat 
era in inscrijitions, the Bengali text mentions the »^aka era while the 
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text iu rersiun {^ives botli the Hijri era and the Reffiial year, without 
the name of the reijfiiiiijg* sovereig-n. The lu^t date in iiientioiied as the 
9th iShawwal of flijii 114(i and the Kith year of the JaliH, which refers 
to Muhammud Shah, the reijfiiiug elnperor at Delhi. The Governor 
(Suba) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa at that time was Nawah Sujah-u-din 
Mahomed Khan and his capital was at Murshidahad. Gaiidharva 
Siinha may have some connection with the court at Murshidahad where 
he was possihJy living at the time. Devipnr, not far from the metro- 
polis, must have been at tluit time, a grei\t religious centre and was 
therefore selecteil as the site for the dedication of temides ami wells. 

Orth Off rapJiy of the Himli and Bengali te,rfs 

As already pointed out, the Nagari ins( ri])tion wJiicJj occupies 
the upper halt of the slab is in Maithili. Tlie use of ‘u' is 
very prominent. The corrupt spelling, due either to care- 
lessness or ignorance of the sciihe, is also noticeable in several 
lines of tlie text. The word ‘nma' inscribed in tbe lower border 
is a striking illustration of such mistakes. The use of ^s' (dental) 
is found in place of *s' (palatal) us, in Vaisasa, liatanesura. Visa. 
In the next place, ‘s* frequently occurs in j)lace ot ‘kha* tliiis 
vaisut^a, susi, sali. The use of ‘nu* peculiar iu Maithili and Bhojpuri 
is found along with the use of iu such words as, saiuvalu, 
astJianu, bagii, siimrami and maiidilu. In uttar, we come ac ross a 
gross mistake of the scribe who adds ‘iV to iu tlie third line. 
Like Prakrit, the use of ‘ii' for ‘ii* is also obvious in sucli words 
as sumrana, ])arimana, nilnina. The use of ‘I* iu place of ‘r* iu 
the word ‘maudilu* iu the fourth line is also not commonly found. 

As to the orthographical peculiarities of the Bengali text the 
following may be noted, iu the first place short ‘i' has heeii used 
for long ‘i* e.g. iu the secoud line ‘stri' has been put for ‘stri' in the 
third line/devi' for Mevi', for‘tV in tritiya 'ti*; ‘s* is used for ‘s*as also 
for ‘s' ill such words as saka for saka, vaisasa for vaisakba, sola 
for 9 ola. But ‘s* and ‘s' are also used for ‘s* ; thus masa for inasa 
and divase in place of divase. The use of Hri* for ‘tr’ iu.tritiya is also 
interestiug as it illustrates an old and corrupt form. Similarly 
the use of ‘u' for ‘iV is also found iu two places of the text, viz., 
in lines 4 and G, wUere purva and kupa are used for purva and 
kupa. Tbe old form of writing ‘ra* iu Bengali as found here, is now 
obsolete and it is only current in Assam. Similarly tbe old forms of 
Miting the words 9, H and as found here, are also changed 
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and replaced by dift'erent forma of f , ^ 5^ as we find in 
modern writing? and printin^r. Tn line o we find sani for ^acriiina 
tbroiijjli the mistake of the scribe. The word most probably stands 
for modern Bengali cliappanna. 

translttieiiati;d texts 

Borders (Jti Ndgart Scritft) 

(Top) }^rl Krsna Vasudevju sada saliai. 

(Left) Sri llagliiinathaya namah. 

(Bottom) Sri (laiiesaya nmab Srih. 

(Right) Sri Lachmanaya nmah. 

Upper Half {In Nftgarl .Script) 

1. Sambatu 179L A'aisusa masa sudi tija,/ ►‘^ri Uandharva 
Sin.ilui bhuva imdale vayau dharmakovija/ Devapuri astliami ya 

2. ha vagu gaiigake tlra / jara savidi tino soi Sri Harisiimra- 
nako dhira/ Rataiiesuraki nurine jlayau susT kar mola : tlia- 

d. ri ropi maharajane dliarmajniri adola : littara DevTpura vase 
j>aclnma gauga ali : meda lU'ihadurpura lag! dacliina 

4. piiraba sail : biglui visa para doya bai atbu vise ])arimauu 
11a ri maiidilu kinlio taba vadhyan ku])a nivaua. o. 

Lower Tlalf-lieft i/n IhngoJi Sriipf) 

1. Oin Sri Mabaraja (iaiidbarva Siinha Ih'diadur Ratue 

2. sarera stri stliane l)aga Iiaitc baisa bigba ala 
d. katlia ilia ])as( ime (laiigara ali iittare l)ovi])n- 

4. ra jvurYva daksiiia Ihlbadarapura jara kliarida laiya 

0. Sakabd.i Solasa s“v( r\(nna) sane Vaisakba mast'va a- 
(i. ksayatrit iya divase llari-mandira n kupa dila. 

Lower Kalf-Rigbt iln /'rrsi(jn Scn’pf) 

1. Raja (landliarva Siipba Baliadnr Ihiglia karadaiida jara 
kharida Siida iiamoda andara luibell caliasirl afajida. 

2. me giraplit aja nijda musamata Tsvari devya cobu da abaliye a 
Ratanesara juniiaradara mutabbaf bajuda. 

d. bistau do biglia luoyaji hasta bisoye lakliaraja, liadda magba- 
riba auja dariyaye mouja dara mouja mija j 
4. Jbira Baluulura luira do smla masaiika o jiiiiuba darada 
jamina, la Sumal hadda Devijiura mokarava Suda, amiii 
b. aja tawarikha uahuma Sabbala daba \\ Sas sanali jalwsa yaka 
hajara u yakasada u cehala u Sas* Uijri manusa 
(). Aja kbttt Rama-krsna. 
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TRANSLATION (Bonlcrs) . • 

( Top ) May auspicious Er^tia Yasudeva ever help ( me^). 

( Left ) Obeisance to auspicious Rag:hunutlia. 

( liottom ) Obeisance to auspicious Oauesa auspicious. 

( Rij^lit ) Obeisance to auspicious Tjaksinaiia, 

{Nagarl text) 

1, Tlie blessed king Gandharva Siinha sowed the seed of meri- 
torious action by purchasing land on the third day of the new 
moon in the montli of V^aisakha in 1791 Yikrama era. 

2. The garden-land in Devapuii ( literally, abode of the gods ) 
was situated on the bank of the Ganges and the sober king 
( Gaiidliarva Sinilia ) bought the same witli money ( value ) for 
the prayer of god Hari ( Yisnii ). 

»‘l. Tlie wife of Ratnesvara was ])aid the price to her satisfaction 
and Maharaja ( Gandharva Siinha ) thus laid the foundation of 
aometliiiig of a permanent nature in that auspicious place. 

4. To its ( garden-land ) north there was the town of Devijiur, 
to the west was the bank of the Ganges and on the southern and 
eastern boundaries there lay the village of Haliadurpur. 

T). The area of the land was 22 higlias and S l)isas ( katlias ) 
and there a temple of Uari ( Yisnu ) was caused to )>e erected and 
a well excavated. 

{Bengali text) 

()m : Tlie blessed Maliuraja (huidliarva Sinigli Hahadur pur- 
chased from tlie wife of liatuesvar 22 biglias S katlias of garden- 
land, bounded on the west by the hank of the Ganges, on tlie north 
by Devipur, on the so itli and west by Uuliadui pur, and dedicated 
a temide to llari (Visnu ) and caused a well to he (*xcavated, on 
the third day of the new moon in the niondi of I’aisakhu in the 
ItiOnth year of the f^aka era. 

(i'crsian text) 

Raja Gandharva Singh Rahadnr ]»nr( based land for cash 
and dug . a well of drinking water in tiie garden wliiili he 
bought from Miisammat Tswari Devya, the widow of Jlrahman 
Ratnesvar. The garden contained 22 highas H katlias rent-free 
land having the course of the river Ganges on its* western houndary, 
on the eastern and southern, the village of Ibihadnrpur, and on 
the northern, the village of Devipur. The date was the 9th of 
Shawwal 114() A. H. the Kith year of the Jalus (regnal year). Dy 
the pen of Ruinakrsna ( it was written ). 
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Division of the Southern Hemisphere and Oceania 
Mufjd. Jjofai or the Indian Archipchujo 

The Soutliern ireiiiisj)liei'e loo W‘is shiiilciily divided into Na^a 
Ldkn, die seven Palalu roundies and ilte Xaialai laiwl. To the soiidi®® 
of India, ill the Iiidiuu Oeean tliere were many small hilly islands rising 
on the peaks of a mountain range called the Vulyutva-n range, inhabited 
1 y a sliuri' slatured jieople of tdoud-hliie eoloiir enjoying short life, living 
on green fruits, roots, herbs and foliage like monkeys and cows. Be- 
sides these islands there were numerous small ones forming the Varhina- 
dvipa Varsa and six other islands inhabited by various classes of people 
and containing mines of difterent metals and gems. The names of 
these six island^ are (il Ahgadvipa (P Ib rneo) ; (2) Yama*'^ or Yava- 
dvijni (yjava): (•!) yalayadvijia (H Malayan Peninsula, or, Celelies and 
Mulacus Islands); (4) J^ahkliadvipa and Kiunudadvipa (P Siam and 
Canil'odia or Xew Guinea); (5) Kusadvipa (Coos island) and (ti) Varaha- 
dvijni (? Philipine or Australia). Gf these, the Ahga dvipa 
was full of Mleccha and other population, had a liill called 
the Cakra Mountain which contained numerous Xaga abodes, 
ond, was regarded to be in tlie middle®’ or heart of the Xaga 
countries. The liigh beautiful Malayadvijia, the laml ot gold anil 
silver mines and of sandal forests, inbabited by many kinds of Mleccha^, 
had the Mahamalaya®® alias Mandara mountains which had the henni- 

^ Continued trom \-ol, IX. p. SS.;. 

GG 1(7., 48; /Iff., o‘2 : el. /i*<7m., TV. 40 aiul 41. 

Cl? V(7.. (18, ItO calls it Yaina. Imt 7M., (.V2, in> and Itrnn., (IV. 10. 

/all it Yava. G8 Jir/.. o2, 17-18: I'd.. 48. 17-18. 

GO /iff., .yj. 21-30; r(7, IS. 20-2}) ef. 7/ rs' . Iff, 46, 57-62; JIaf., 163, 
74-78, ef. aUo J/.lfn.. iV., 10. 25: II, 31-35. 
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tage of Sage Agasti and of many Siddhas. The Sahkhadvipa also was 
inhabited by many kinds of Mleccdias and oonlained the palace of a 
Naga king' Saiikha-Muklia. The Iviimudadvipa was inhabited by many 
pious people. In tlie Varalia island lived various tribes of Mlecchas and 
other nationalities. It was highly prosperous, and cointained extensive 
rice fields and a beautiful hill called the Yaraha from which flowed the 
river Yarahi. The people here were worshippers of the Yaraha 
incarnation of Visnu. 


PatAla Continent 

The Patala group'^” of counlries or islands began from the Eastern’' 
sea but. it is more definitely located as situated in tlie naval or heait’^ of 
the Naga Tx)ka. It was pre-eminently the of the Nagas and 

Asuras, and the latest order of the Asuras called the Daityas and Dana- 
vas etc. after their defeat by tlie Devas of the continent were driven out 
to, and forced* upon it as permanent settlers under tlie custody and 
protection of Varuna who at the lime w'as the overlord’^ of tlie major 
part of it. Patala region is described in glow'ing terras as the land of 
pleasure, peace, prosperity and happiness. The Settrya countries were 
no match to it in respect of liealth, wealth ami beauty. The climate 
here was ever temperate and plea.sant. I(. ]iad seven divisions viz. — 
(1) Atala (2) Vitala or Sutala (3) Nitala (4) Talaitala or Gabhastimita 
or Gabhastala (5) Mahatala (G) J^ritala or llasatala and (7) Patala. 
The second Patala, i.e. Yitala is the lamP’’ of Asva^ira (dim Ilayagvlva 
where the Vedas received substantial development. Tlie seventh Patala 
lay to the w^est of all, contained the caiiit'ul of Vasuki, called tlie 
Bhogavatipura and also coiilained the charnii ug populous abode of 

70 For a description of the Patala countries vidv Fi.s., H, 5; 7i/iu(/., V, 21: 
Mnt., 2-10; VO., dO; lid., 54; Hr., 21; Mbh., Vd. 98-10:i. 

71 cf. Mbh., Ud. 108, 12. 72 Mbh., Pd. 99, 1 

T.T Jihag., V, 24, 8; Hr., 214. 5; Jid., .54, 55; Vn., 50, 54, T’?.?., 11, 5, 4; 

Mbh., Ud. 99, 1, 15; 100, 1. 

* Mot., 47, 215, 60, 212, 233; 131, 5. Vd., 97, 99; 98, 68, 80, 86. 

74 Cf. Mbh., Ud. 79, 11; 98, 15-17; 110, 3; Sahha. 9. 

75 Cf. Mbh., Ud. 99, 5; cf. ltd., 54, 22; Vd., 50, 21; cf. edm Mbh.. Vd. 
99, 13-1^ 
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llali. At the lowe,st or farthest eiul of this Paitula there lived Ananta 
or {^esa Nag'u of white-red colour, wlio was the personification of the 
Tamasa nature of Narayana, the creator, tlie i)iog:enitor of Rudras 
and Agnis, and the emperor over all the Nagas. Apparently this Ananta 
flourished in the southern jiart of South America or in tlie Antarctic 
region. The Pat ala continent contained many living^® volcanoes. 
Presumably owing to the ravages of these volcanoes, the major por- 
tions of it have long sunk below the sea leveP^ and is now beyond 
recognition. 

Naraka Land 

According to the Vj.suu (II, G, 1) Naraka region lies below the 
sea. The Bhdyavata (V^, 2(], 4-G) says that it is included in tlie three 
worlds (Svarga, Marttya and Patala) and is situated^" in the extreme 
.southern part cf the earfh, and, is surrounded with water. It is the 
name cf a j)articular tract of the Pitr kingdom where the Pitrgnnas 
of the Af/nisvfVtd sect live and where the Yama with his £/ana (tribe) 
holds his court of judgment. It is included in this earth {ibid,^ 40) 
and is 99000 yojanas distant, and the route lies through a barren 
vandy hot desert w ith no trees or drinking water in the way to remove 
the fatigue of the weary traveller (Z?/i <7/;., HI, GO, 20-25). Roth the 
Mahdhhdiuta i^Van., 199) and the Brahma Purdna (22, 214) give 
almost identical description with the exception that the distance 
according to them is 8G000 yojanas. According to the Mntsya (1G9, 
IG) it is in the neighbourhocMl of the Baitya and Naga countries, i.e. 
the Patala continent, and, according to the Uarivamm (TIT, 12, 13) 
it is below the Patala land. 

Originally Naraka ai>pears to have been selected^* for the deporta- 
tion and incarceration of persons not' observing the V arndsrama dharma 
and violating other social and moral laws. 

76 Cf. Mhh.^ Ud. 98, 18; 99, 17-19; cf. also Jl/b/i., Van. 188, 70-73. 

77 The Impn'nd (iazfttecr oj India (Vol. I, pp. 298 and 381) makes casual 
references to a submerged Lemurian Continent, now under the Indian Ocean, in 
the south, which may be equated with the submerged Patala Continent, but the 
account of the (tazetfeer is too meagre for any definite statemcint. 

78 The liatnayann (IV, 41, 44-46) also corroborates this. 

79 Cf. Td., 56, 74-75; Bd., 61, 71-72, 
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Xgw, the Puranas unanimously declare*® that in the winter 
solstice, will'll the suii rises at the Amavrivati town,' the capital of the 
India, it is niidin’olit at Sanjainanapura, the caiiital of Yama, 
sunset at Sudlia, the capital of Vanina, .and midday at Vihhavarf, the 
capital of Sc'iiia. AV.heii the sun vises at the capital of Vanina, it 
is iniilni^ht at Vihha, and sunset at Ainaravatl. AVlien it is midday at 
Siidha, tlic capital of Vanina, it is sun-rise at Vibliavari, midnight 
at Ainaravatl, ami siinsef at Sahjanianapnra. Tliis gives a very rough 
idea ala ut tlie location of the capitals of four amoent important races, 
viz. iho Devas, llie Yama-Pitrs, the Vaninas and the Soma 
Piirs. Tlicv aie ncavl\ 00" longituilc ajiart fiom each other. Taking 
*\niaravati sifiinted aiipioxiinaiely on 1 lO'' Mast, Sahjanianapura falls 
nearly Kast, Sudlia on TIP AVest, and the \TI havari on 100“ 

A\"est. Put this is only a very lougli calculation. 

Of the Pin anas, the Id.i/n and Hnth uNlndd are considered to have 
hest pri'served the ancient id*‘a>. about the Piirs. “The fullest account 
is in the \'dijn and JJnih which are ]>raclically identical. The 

Han rdtnsd apices clo idy tliei’cwith so far as its shord'i* version goes 
and a similar hut brief account is given in the d/oi's/y// and Padma 
wliich are rdniost alike. Similar aciounis are found elsewhere.”*^ 

N, TbiTr.v’ini 


[To be rontiu uvd). 


80 llil , 0.5, W-oO; I'd., ,50, 04-105; Mat., 121, 27-3.5; ci. . /y., 11, H, 8-17; 
IJhug.^ IV 21, 7-12. 

81 Parglter, Indinn liistoiicul TratHtions p. 46. 



MISCFXLANV 

A Further Note on the Origin of the Bell Capital 

One of the (torm tionij made by l)i*. r()oninini3waniy in bia last 
note on the fiiibjeot,* is that lie did not Fay ‘that tin* lotus siijiports 
of (the (dininfer reliefs) at Bbarhnt had been meant to represent j^illars 
(p. 215 of my paper)’. This is eertniiily true of his jiaper 
on ‘.‘^ri-Laksml’, where he «'i.S(>4jjnes the identity of only tlie hell rapitals 
with the Pafl moiitthns of the reliefs, hotli in re^jard to form and 
symbolism.- But in his first note on tlie lotus eapitnl, he claims that 
“the lotus jiedestal or peat (puflnut-jiitha , pnilrnnsiann) represent one 
and the same form as seen (a) in the round, and (I)) in profile, serving’ 
in both cases as a supjiort, while fc) the same expanded lotus flower 

is represented in innumerable medallions, etc* These three 

a>i)e(ts cf the lotup are mutually ex]>lanatory . Nal tnalhf, t/u> .sto/Zi* 
ciiv he J(een in ihe full mnn^l at piutjilr tieirs; In iJtc fttll rnnnd ins- 
fttnre, ii is represented by th" shaft of the e.ahtmnd''' Tt will he 
noticed tliat the learned scholar concludes hy extending the identity 
of file liell capitalfli with the lotus Mipp.-rts, as suggested earlier hy 
him, to tlie Dhvaja-iullar as a whole, di'tinguishefi hy such a capital. 
I doubt if tlie same position is maintaine<l in his seef ud note, ubere he 
clainiH only that ‘both the pillars and the chamfer reliefs illustrated 
1)ie use of the lotus as a support.’ 

Bxcejjfion niav, imleeil, be taken to the cult way in whicli my 
dediU'tion rcfencd to alove, was di-Muisj^ed. But Dr. (’ooniaiaswamy’s 
views, as clearly defiiu’d (supKi) in his secoud note, are liable to the 
(oustructinu tlmt Dhvaja-jiillar.s witli bell capitals, or the latter by 
themselvo.s and the lotus siijiports of Bhailuit are two distinct siih- 
clasy-es of lotus suppoHs.^ But so long as the symholio signifleanre 
is supposed to be common to the entire class, we are required to find 
an explanation for tlie tact tliat the same tigures, of men and women, 

1 Origoi of itie Lotus C'apital, fflQ., vol. VJl, (lOai), pp. 747-oO. 

2 Hasfem Att, vol. I, no. a, (Jamiavy, 1929), p. 179. 

'A IIIQ., Yo\. Yl, no. 2, 3une, m*\ p. ftTlb iUaVus mine). 

4 Such a cnnclusion is iintenuhle. for if the Bliarliut supports n:e syinholic 
i t all, they must fee regarded ns truly pictographie lepicaentations of the supposed 
sviuIk)! and not as u sub-class of lotus supports. 
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of beaMH, birds and flowers are not associated witb both the sub- 
classesi. In the paper on *‘f^ri-.f/aksini,” again, Dr. Cuoniaraswamy 
offers to explain “why despite its seciming frailty, “ the lotus should 
“have come to be represented afs the support of figure, sucli as tho-.se 
of deities or of divine animals.** But it still remains to be proved 
that all the lotus suppoits of the chamfer relief'.s have a symbolic siigni- 
ficance, and that all the animaliS repre.'Cnted thereon are divine in 
character. Furthermore, it Ims been shown by me that the Dhraja- 
Hamhhas are an entirely distinct clasps of objects, leaving nothing what- 
soever to do witli the Vedic cosmology of water.'' Dr. Coomaraswamy^s 
rejoinder is that “the lotus must have been used as a general support 
symbol in and before tlie Maurya period,** and that Jiis theory 
“regards the lotus capital as simply the termination of a shaft, and 
not as a Is it not legitimate to infer from this that tbe 

definite connection of }^ri with the lotus in early iconography is c.f 
no specific signifi<*ance?^ Perhaps that would l e contradictory to his 
interpretation of the lotus support of deities and divine animals, viz. 
that “the lotus is tlie waters, and all things are horn of tlie waters,” 
“thou Karth art the hack of the Waters,” {Yttjur TVr/o, TV, 1, aJid 
2, 8, and VII, 4.1.8), even “this Kartli lies .spread on the 

Waters’* (8'./?/*. ihiil.) He denies having S4iid that “ihe Vedic lotus 

5 See VII, pp. 2IJ8-44. My translativin ot M^JiCihhOnifn, IV, 40, 

3-0, on p. 242 may be inaecnrute but tbiit does not ntiVet any of my conclusions. 
Sc 2 my paper ‘On the Dhvaja or Standard in India,* read b:‘forc the Nineteenth 
Jndian Science Congress and published in the Morning Star, Patna, for ]\fay- 
June, 1932, pp. 179-lHH. Dr, Coo;:-'ara.swamj’ make#, too much of tl;c Lotus capi- 
tals of the Oanida DliTajas of Bharhut, when there arc so many others whicii 
do not exhibit the particular decoration. 

6 UIQ., vol, VJl, no. 4, p. 74H. AVby not as a sacondary .symbol upholding 
the rihnn above.** 

7 firi, ‘who was born from a lotus .spiinging from Visnii’-s forehead,’ is 

dc.scribed as Brahma, likewise born from a lotus, springing from 

the navel of Visnn, is described as *KninnUl!ainaxfhti^ - (BhngnrnU.dUd, 11. 15, 
Jimhvulvamam Uitin hamolamnas^fhain). Sankara’s interpretation, v'.z. “kiai fa 
Jirohmanam eatunnukharn Uum-UftaroM pru/dndm knmatdnanusthnm prthivl 
jmdnmm^idhge mernkarnikdmnntham ify aitkuh,*’ justifies Mr. HaveJl’s views 
about the World-Lotus, which are rejected by Dr. Coomaraswamy as of latjP 
origin, (vide his first note). 
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syiiiholisiii Jiatl a direct hearing on the uniiiiul standards.*^* ]hit I 
should recall hiti earlier remark lhat 'Mhe fuudameidnl 

coiiceplion’* (ot* llie lotus symhol) “expressed in late Vedic, literature 
and in early iconograpliy is that of the waters as the Hupi)ort, both 
ultimate and physical, of all lile, and specifically of the eaiiJi, whence 
there follows naturally tlse use as asana and pHha. Thus, whatever 
the relation of tlie early hell capitals to Persian types may he tiiought 
to liave been, it is certain that Indian symbolism pro<vidcs a fully 
adequate explanation of the general form.'** 

The other interpretation of the lotus symhol is that of Fom^her, 
Waddell, llavell, Tlocuii and Moret, according to whom it is piiniariiy 
concerned with divine birth, of the ‘‘renais-ance” of the deified <lead 
in lieu veil, of the rehiitli of the king symholizeil in his consecration, 
of luviaculous births, m shcrl of geuevalive foicc,’® wliich is also a!*so- 

M V’ti, p. 748. J admit that lie docs not spcciiually rclcr to tl.c 

uiiiiiial standards. Jtut cr,“ Tiio Cliamhcr rcliohs rciircscntiiig e'eplmnts siipport- 
< (i by lotus flowers arc of interest as analogous both with tlio elephants of tiio 
ohhistfLa types, and u’itk tin: vuintaU of Maurya and oLlier early staniblms.” 
p. 179. 

9 Cf. “JOarJy literary sources uill he found to yield a satisfactory explana- 
tion Of the use of the lotus as support The original .symbolic sigiiilicunco 

of the lotu.s, as representing tlic waters which support the earth is \(!ry clearly 
slated, and there is no need to invoke the later mystical ideas about a world 
Ictus and mo;idcdr/.s.” (Compare Note C, where fiahkara on C'ih/, 11. 15, is cited). 

\'J, 2, p. .‘174. Again on foot note 1, /or. r»/, we are told that “there an? 
inoic ‘Veilic’ elements in early Indian art than has yet been realised. To take 
aiiothf r example” (he means an example other than the h.tii-. siippo; t) : “the 
inv'(*rted vessel is already used as a raln-eloud .symbol in the ltu-vt’<hi (Y. 8.5, .*1-4), 
and appears as sueii,' held in the trunks, of the dig-giija of ihr ifhhist-ko of .-^iri 
Luk.smi, in the ‘•econd century B.C.” Also, ef. “I have myself shown (in I'Ju.strui 
d/t, 1928, p. 179 that the cosmic (<niccpts underlying the U-'^e ol the lotus as 
.1 support are already fircseiit in the Vedas.” — Itilf/anf, April-Oclolier, 19d(), p. .*). 

'•'The ‘hell capital’ is altogether too much unJiha the Persepolitaii form to he 

a direct loan, while on the other Jiaiid the morphology is clearly and readily 
explainable from Indian Vedie source-, liable moii'ding stan;en.s, abacus = pori- 
carp, the whole hcll-capital' = piUiiimpiilia ; “the lotus means the waters.” — (»S.7I;-., 
Vll, 4. 1. 8), vide Journnl of fltn Amrr. iS'or., vol. .51, p. 58. 

10 Fouchrr, A. — The IhfjhnihuiK of Ifwhfhlsi .Irf, Paris, 1917, p. 21, ri. 2. 

Waddell, L, A. — To/ux (m Jimftlhisut) in Hastings* Knrj/rlopwdia of Beli- 
f/ion find Efhicif, vol. VIII, 191.5, i>. 144; on tho ‘Oi}i Aiai)i’ for- 
mula; ibid., vol. VII, 1914, pp. 55.5-56. 
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ciuied with lotus pools. Numerous lexis illuslrale the lotus in the 
above light, or as the haunt of spirits or divine beings. “ In the 
ritual for the birth of Agni — Sun,*- the lotus leaf represents the 

AJattloiifill, A. X.—Lotm {Indian), ihid.^ voJ. VllJ, pp. U2<144. 

llavoil, K. li. — Indian Arv/idectiue^ Loudou, 11)27, pp. lo-lG, 01). 

Hoeart, A. M. — ‘The Throne in Xndiun Art,’ in Ceyliin Jonmtil of 
iSrh'/KT, Section G, vol. 1, iy24-2i<, pp. 117-118. 

Alorct, Alexandre — 'Le Lotus et la uaissanc^ des dieiix un i^g^’pte/ — 
Journ. .Uiat., Aluy, 1917, p. 4UJ 11. 

11 \'ll, 3. 2. 14 j 4. 1. 18. Agni tak;.*s leluge in tlic lotus leaf. Atliaicu 

I eda SumhUtl^ X. 8. 48. (Translation hy W. U. Whitnej*, Harvard Orientai 
Series, vol, tt, Cambridge, Alass, 1905, 11. p. 001>. “The lotus ttower of nine 
doors, covered with three strands ((•mikI) — what soulful prodigy* {u^disu) is within 
It, that the bruhinan-kiiowers know. According to Keith, in tiie mythology of 
modern Hinduism, “<‘vcn flowers may be infested with gho*:ts.‘’ — Mythuloyij of 
ail KaceSi vol. VI, p. 249. In the Tct festival in Annain, the dead ancestors are 
invited to eat and drink their fill, when the altar of the ancestors is surrounded 
aith flowers, among which the most conspicuous is the lotus. Frazer, Sir J. G. 
— Adoiutf OsinSf 1914, vol. II, pp. 62-64. For Japan, see Hastings’ 

Encyvlopadia, vol. VI, 1918, Flower, p. 54. Cf. The external soul in flowers, 
“The Peasant who became king -Alackenzie, D . — Kijyptian Myth and Lvyendt 
p. 44 ff; Frazer. — Golden Hough (abridged edition), London, 1928, p. 674. 

12 In Hg~vedn^ VI, 16. 13, Agni is brought forth by Atharvun by rubbing 
from the Pnskara or lotus flower, ruskani signifies Vn^hnv-iKirna or lotus 
leaf, *^l*uskai'apanic hi Viajapotih hhumiin apiathayaf ; tat pnskarapainc 
upi’athayadili^ Snutuh J HhainHea San’ajagaia Crlhdrahhatvti inutiKiraiarnasya 
sa I'vajagaddhdakata va ni — (Sdyanu).'* Atra pnskaramhdcna puskurapuinunaind^ 
I hidhlijata iti/. See AlacdoiioB, A. A.— rrc/ir Mythology^ Strussburg, 1897, p. 
Cf. Aiianikian, M. H. — T/ie Mythology of all Itatcs, vol. VI 1, (Armenian), 1925, 
pp. 43-45. 

1 do not think Dr. Cooinaraswainy has done justice to the texts lie (|Uotes. 
IV. 1. 3. of tho Tuittirhja Sainhitd of tlio Black Yajuv School (translation liy 
A B. Keith, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 19. Cambridge, Alass.. 1914, pp. 292, 
note 4, & 298) is translated as follows:^ 

(r) Thou art the back of the waters, expansive, wide, . 

About to bear Agni, least to be laid aside, 

Growing to might as the lotus flower, 

Do thou extend in width with the measure of heaven. 

(d) Do ye expanding be united: 

Bear Agni of the dust. 

(a) Thee, 0 Agni, from the lotus, 

Atharvan pressed out, 

From the head of every priest. 
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womb of tlie god. This is explained not only by the fact that the 
lotus 0 |>&ii^ itn ^letals as the Sun’s rays touch them at the break of day 
and closes them at sunset, but also by the Indian physiological con- 
cepts, according to which the "uterus is shaped like a lotus flower 
which expands during the menstrual perio<l and letains the semen, 
affixed to the ovum, and floating about in the catamenial 
bloo<l.” (Afjni Purdna — Dutta., 341, 7-10). "Just as the petals 
of a full-blown lotus flower are gathered up (xnmhicnfi) when tlie day 
is over,” says Sii^ruta in his Sanihitfi {s^nnraxihdna^ TII. 7), "so the 
uterus of a woman is shrunk ixottn i iyafe) after the laj»se of the 
menstrual period.” In the hymn to the A.svins (Bg.t V. 78.7) the 


The Mantras IV. 1. 3 for the collection of clay for tho fire altar are 
explained in V. 1. 4. pp. 394>95) where wa are told, ‘‘He gathers with 

XI lotu.s leaf; the htv« leaf is the hirth viace (!/oi»i) of Afjni. Verily bo gathers 
Agni with his own birth place. ’* In IV. 2. 8 we have, “Thou art the back of 
the Waters, the birth place of Agni^'^ pp. .3‘20-‘21) and again in V. 2. 6. 5, 

“He puts down a lotus leaf ; the leaf is the hirth jHocc of the fire; verily 

he piles the fire with his own birth place” (/hid., p, 410). 

The Sfita)xitha. firdhmana. V^II. 4. 1; 7-11 are translated by J, Eggoling as 
follow.s : — 

(7) “ Ho then puts down a lotus lc.if (in the contro of the altar 

?-itc) ; the lotus leaf is a womb: he hereby pw/.s a wowb to it {for Ayni to be 
born frow). 

(8) the lotus means the waters and this earth is a leaf thereof ! 

even ns a lotus leaf lies spread on Ibo water, so this earth lifts .spread on the waters. 
Now this sfitiie. efiitli is Agni’s leomh, for Apni (the fire-altar) is this earth, since 
thereof tho whole Agiii is built up: it is this earth ho thus lays down 

(U) (He hi.vs it down with Viig. S. XIJl, 2). “The waters’ baxk thou art, 
the womb of Agni,” for this earth is indeed tho back of the waters, and the 
womb of Agni ; — “around the swelling ocean,” for tho ocean indeed .swells around 
this earth -. "“growing great on the lotus;” that is, ‘‘growing, floiiiisb thou on 
the lotus,” — “.sprontl out with tho extent, with the- breadth, of the skv!” With 
this ho stroke.s along (the leaf), — for this Agni is .vonder Run, and no other 
extent hut that of the sky is xible to contain l;im : lu* thus says (to tho leaf), 
“Having become the sky contain him!” 

(10) Ho then puts down the gold plate tlnreon. Now ibis goM plate is 

.^onde^ Sun 

(11) Tfe /,ufs it flou'ti on the lotus leaf; — the lotus Irnf is ft u’omh f in the 

n'omh he thus phnfs him (A{pli). Cf. Vf. 4. 2. 2; Iff. 3* f* 

vm. c. a. 7. 


l.ll.U., MARCH, 1934 
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stirring^ of the unborn babe, wbicU liaj? completed its tentb montli, is 
compared to tlie ruffling of the Puskarini or pool of lotuses by the wind. 

According to Taitt. Hr., I. i. 3. Off., in the beginning there was 
only water and a lotus leaf standing erect out of it, when Prajapati 
dived in the form of a Hoar, rose up with a fragment of tiie enrtli 
and spread it on tlie lotus leaf, whence originated tlie universe. Agni 
w'M one of the godp born from tbe lotus. In tlie Satapntha ritual, 
the lotus leaf ( — tbo sky-womb of Agni- -Sun), deposited on l«>e black 
antelope’s skin f~EartIi), have l>oth of ttipin to be touched, wheiohy 
concord is established between tliem '‘hearing williiri the brilliant, tlie 
everlasting . . . Agni.'’ (.s'. VI. 4. 1. The lump of clay 

(=-t]io seed) is deposited within the hiius woiuh (VI. 4.1. T), ihe 
loiii.s leaf being tied round it with a string, wlience tlio seed 
kept witliin the womb does not es. ajw'. (X'. 7//*., VT, i.f]. H-T). A gold 
ph\te is laid bel()W the lotus leaf, Agni being thus placed within the 
womb. Brahma, Sri and Avalokilesvara arc otlier divinities ])ioduced 
ou the lotupi. According to Taitt, Aranyaka^ I. xx-iii. 1, when the 
univerfie was still fluid, Prajapati was produced on a lotus leaf. Semi- 
divine l)eing.s similarly born are Padmr-Sainbliava of tbe Tibetan 
legends, a spiritual sou of Amitabha, and Bodhisattva Marijusrl, a 
missionary of Buddliism in N. China. Tasistba, the son of Mitra and 
Varuua, “born, of their lOve (mauasah) b>v PiTasi” (tiiiffith) was 
laid by the Visvedevuli ou a /o/x.lo/'o {Rg. \\l Tk 11) 
In the Asiu'ika Jataka (JCo. 380), “a being of perfect merit fell from 
the heaven of the Thirty-Three and was conceived as a girl i>isidc a 
lotus in a pool; and when the other lotuses grew old and fell, that 
one grew great and stood,” The seven steps taken by the new horn 
Buddha are symlmlized by tbe lotus. In the bravaati miracle, tho 
Buddha, sitting on a lotus created by the Naga kings, Xaiida nml 
TJpanaiida, produced an array of lotu-ses with Buddhas seated on them. 
Siisimd., the mother of the sixth Tirth:»»'*k*u’a, Padmnprahhii, longed 
before bisi birth to sleep on a bed of red lotuses, with tbe result that 
her jsron was always of ihe colour of the red lotus, which he took for 
his emblem. In Alambasa Jataka (No. 523) (he nj'injdi Alamhusa liad 
her navel marked with down like lotus fiiameuts, the luwel being 
regarded as “a procreative centre in various late Vodic texl’^y* 
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(C'Oomftra»«<w*aiiiy> Sii^Tjokpnfy p. 179, n. 8). The SfuJdhanm Pwnda- 
rika, the larger Sukh/ivati-Vyulm (40-41) and the Amitdyur Dhydna 
Sutra (20, 23ff.) de.scribe the lairaculous rebirth in the Sukhavati 
heaven on and through the lotus (cf. S. Br.j X. 5. 1-5). The lotus 
throne is explained by the ritual which makes the king, when sitting, 
down on the throne, enter a wonib which is the sky ‘^iu order to be 
reborn as the Sun high above his subjects.** 

‘^Thou art the back of tlm waters, the birth place of 
Agni’* (S. Ur.) refers to the concept of Ihe Waters as the 
nioihers of the god. (Jrvasf the Apsara, who had been parted 
from lier human mate by the (laiidharva!?, met him on the 
liank of a lotus lake called Aayatah plnlui, where the Apsarases 
were phiyiiig in the sha])e of aquatic bird,s (A. Br. XI. V. 1). Wheri 
it is recalled that the Gandharvas are lovers of women; that they inhabit 
the banyan and the fig trees and ‘are asked to bless a wedding proces- 
sion as it parses them;** that “with the apsarases they preaide over 
fertility; and those who desire offspring pray unto them;** and tlmt 
the apsarases “aj)pear in constant conjunction with water, both in 
livers, clouds, lighlning and star.«,** <he lotus j)ool and it> swans asso- 
cialed willi 8ri Laksmi a])pear dearly 1o I:e symbolic of fertility.*’ 
A<<ordiiig to the PmanUj 158, 2t»-4I, tiu* I'iiv god dratik the 

emission of 8iva, which hurst open his body and guJ^hed forth as molten 
gold, whence originated a lake with golden lotuses. Thither repaired 
Parvati with Iier comi>anions, played in the uaters of the lake, adorn- 
ed her coiffure witli the ^lowers and sat down on its border, desirous 
of a drink. The Krttikas hiought her the water from the lake in a 
leaf of the lotus plant, and the child she gaA’e birth to on drinking 
it was called after them ‘Ivaittikeya’. Queen Madanasena of the 
KfftJullosa saw in a dream a lake adorned with a multitude of lotuses. 


13 Tilts revises iny opinion tliat “the swan i'ouiul on the vnse and lotus 
inodalUons ol' Hharhub and a’so in the Ahfiispln typo of 8ri as represented in tlie 
Oris-sa caves is no more iinportnni than its asswiation with the lotus pool” p. 215 
of my paper. But T still maintain my conclusion that the “birds and animals on 
the lotus .supports miir.t hav<’ b<»cn dcsiKiicd with dts'*orative intent on the linos of 
the ftvi and tlie Mlthunas, in which the lotus may have an iconograpliic 
.‘'ignificanco. 
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When the time was fully come, a BOn was boin to her, called Fadma- 
kei^ara. One of the dreams of Tri^ala, when she conceived Mahavira, 
was about a lotus lake "whose flowers were licked by bees and mad 
drones." The w^ater of the lotus lakes of the Sukhavati heaven is 
characterized by the eight good qualities, among which are fertilizing 
qualities and productiveness. Fre-eminontly a ‘life giver’, many 
healing powers were attributed to th© lotus, and it featineo as an 
imjKntant ingredient of various drugs prescribed in the Hindu pharma- 
copoea (e.g. the Botcer Ms.). Secondarily, it come to be regarded as 
an emblem of plenty and prosperity etc., and a relief on the Ilesiiagar 
Kalpadruma show^s it, giving birth, as it were, to coins. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that it should have been used as an offering to 
various deities and should itself be an object of veneration. Thus in 
the Kathdsaritsagara^ a golden lotus acquired from a EaksnsI, which 
was "as it were, the lotus with which the presiding Fortune of the 
Rohsasa’s treasure plays, lorn from her hand," is placed by a king 
in a beautiful silver vessel and dedicated in a temple made by him. 
The idea of representing deities as seated or standing upon the lotus 
or holding it in their hands, might have, therefore, originally referred 
to their miraculous birthg from the lotus, or to their magical powers 
as bestowers of fertility. Thus, a woman who seeks a fair son or 
daughter need only pray to Avalokitesvara, who bears a lotus in his 
left hand, to secure her desire." (cf. Arruidyurdhydna Siitrn, 24).** 
The same must be the significance of the Mithunas of the Bharhut 
pillars standing j on lotuses. From quite an early date, however, the 
idea must have been losing in strength. So that, at Bharhut, we 
have many instances of the decorative use of the lotus seat or pedestal. 
Thus in a give*: case the character of tJie lotiisj seat or pedestal, 


'14 MacdoncU Keith, - TW/V Jnde.c of Names A’ SubjertSy I, 163, o30; II, 9; 
Keith, Mythology of All Races, VI, Boston, 1917, (Indian) pp. 2^'6, 212, 
94-96, 201; Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 24, 62; Tawney, 
Kathdsaritmqara, vol. I, Calcutta, 1880, pp. 216-17 ; Kathdkosa, London, 1896, 
p. 146; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 86, 137. (Cf. Frazer - Adonis, Attis, 
Oiiriji, 1914, vol. I, p. 93). - The Baganda (Central Africa) belief that women can 
be impregnated by banann-fitiwers. 
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symbolic or otherwise, can only be deternoined when the mythology or 
theology coiue3 to our aid. 

If the cainpanifunn capital of the Dhvaju pillars and the battle- 
ensigns (supposing they were thus embellished), be interpreted as the 
lotus symbol, the^ connect ion between the fertilising powers of the lotus 
(symbolic of the womb) and the i)i-otecting genii which inhabit the 
Dhvajas, sometimes taking part in battles, would still remain 
a mystery. The lotus appears in the same role in Egyptian 
us in Indian mythology and iconography/^ ond the Jlritish 

10 Alexandre Moret, - Le JMus et In luitASaHi C dt'a tiU \u' cn Etjyittt • see 
f upra. The conception of the lotus as a syiubo’> of iiiiraciilous biith had already 
been systematized by the theologians of Heliopolis duiing the oth dynasty (3000 
B.C.). Ho, Nefertouin, Horns, Osiris, Homs the child, the four children of Horus, 
the four gods of the horizon, Bes are figured as seated or standing on the lotus. 
Some goddess hold in theii hands lotifonn sceptres; while Maat, Qiiedit, Xekhc- 
bit, Hckit come out of a lotus. Isis and Hathor carry lotus ornaments. Idem 
The Nile owe/ Euyptidn Civilizaiion^ London, 19!^7, pp. 70, 123-124 (fig. 33), 129, 
fig. 63), 370, p'. VIJ, fig. 1, ^J89, 422. Mythology of All H(tve,\ vo). Xll, 1918; 
Maxmuller, (Kgyptiun), pp. 12-13, 39-JO, 60, fig. 48, 110-141, 156. fig. 103. 
/hid., vol. V, Boston, 1931; Langdon, (SenrHic), pp. 29 30, fig. 13; Mackenzie, 
Efjypthn Mylh (ual Ijuji tnl, pp. 186-7, 312; IVtrie, Hasting.s KltE., VI ll, p. 112, 
Lotus (Egyptian), For a carved wooden portrait head of Tutankhamen (dis- 
covered in his tomb by Mr. Howard Carter), representing him as “the young 
Bun-god emerging fioni a lotus flower which sprang out of the primeval waters 
when creation took the place of chaos”, see Jlluaf rated London Neuw^ 23, 

1931, frontispiece. For the head of a lotus standard with a seated figure of 
Horus (Harpocrates), see Budge, E. A. W, - lirHish Museum (luide to the Jitli, 
Oth and (Ifh E(jyidian Booms and the Coptic Boom, 1922, no. 96 (Harpocrates), 
also no. 94 (Bast), (see pp.64, 175-77, 276-76). For survival, distribution, etc. - 
Idem, Amufefji and Superstitions, London, 1930, pp. 129, 20G-207. Giscla Richter, 
Vataioyue of Engraved Gems of the Classical Style, - 7’he Metropolitan Afuscum 
of Art, New York, 1920, No. 185, (Graeco-Roman). IVnlters, Catalogue of the 
Engraved Gems and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan and Boman In the British Museum, 
London, 1926, Orientalising gems Nos. 358, 369, 362, 379, 387, 388; Italic gems 
of Helleiiizing style - 1021 (Eros i.ssuing from lotus flower with fruits (?) in his 
hands); Gneco-Romnn gems A pastes, 1476, 1754, 1791, 1797, 1798, 2874, 3084, 
4066; Fryce, Catalogue of Sculptures in the Department of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities of the British Museum, vol. I, pt. I, London, 1928, B. 329, 358, 
456, 467; pt. IT, 1931, C. 237-9, 336. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Phoenicia, vol. IT, London, 1886, fig. 148 and pp. 228-9, fig. 176 and pp. 245-46, 
^2, fig. 271 and pp. 348 ff., fig. 206 and pp. 269-70, 354-65, also figs. 272, 274, 
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Museum exliibits tlie lieail of a lotus standard with an effigy 
of Homs. But the Indian f^ri, Agni, Bralnna, etc., do not appear on 
the lotuM standard. A pair of (laruda tigures kneeling back to bock on 
iJie lot IB seat, evidently from the top of a Dhvaja column 
of mediteval date, are known from Bengal.'* But according to the 
myths, Ganida tJiough coniie^ded with the solar cult, was born from 
an egg {MhU.) and not from the lotus,*' go that his association with 
the sun flower is not specific. In this case the lotus seat does not 
retain t)ie original sj'inbolisin of ilie lotus-womb, and no symboliii signi- 
ficance can bo attached to the lotus capitals of t!ie Gtiruda-diivajas of 
Bharhut.** 


276 and pp. .W-oO fig. .‘l.'f) and p. 307. For Egyptian influence in Syrian Lotus 
(loeoratioii - Camhridyc Atwidii llistonj^ vol. Jl, p. 330. Perrot & Cliipier., 
History of Alt in Cluildan and ]«ondon, 1SH4, vol. I, pp. i3n3-307. Dalton, 

Tile Treasure of the Ojus^ London, 1920, p. xxvii, \os. ;i8, 89-93, 103, 20H. 
Farlri’idge in liis Studirs in Itildnat and Stinrfir Syinhotisni (Tnibner's 
Oriental Series), London, 1923, i)p. 4o-l6 .... opines that “from Egypt this 
f.yinholisiii spread to Italia and the Far First.” Cl'. D’.\!vielIu--T//e Miijration 
Ilf tSuniimh^ Westminister, 1>'9|, pp. 2'H31. Two vases de<*orated at tlie base 
A\itli a nnv of lotus petals liavi* been dis«ovoreil al .Molnnijodaro, — Marsliall, 
Molii'njoddio^ p. 222, pi. l.NX.wii, 2. I <lo not know of its symbolic use in the 
])nliis eivilizat'iun. 

16 1920-27, p. 209, pi. xliii, fig. E. 

17 F'au>boll, Indian M ythidiHiy arrvidinrj to thv Mahdfdnliaia, hondon, 
1903, ])p. 77-J<0. Of. Maedonell, Vedir Mytliohnu/^ p. l.Vi. - 'Phe Sun conceived 
as a bird, twice as Onrntinat. 

18 TIk* placenta aiid tbc nmbiliiral cord feature on certain Flgyptian stand- 
ards, Tlie beliefs that the fortum* of tlio individual is bo\ind up with one or 
other of tliO'-e portions of Ids tody, so that if Ids uavel string or pbieoiitu is 
preserved and properlj* treated, he will be prosperous; or that it is the seat of 
Jjis double, or the haunt of his guardian spirit, are still extant. The man’s 
navel-string is sometimes used as on amulet in w'ur or when travelling. ^Tii 
ancient Mjexiro they used to give a boy’.H navel-.siring to soldiers to be buried 
by them on a field of battle, in order that the boy might thus acquire a passion 
for w’ar. No such connexion exists between the lotus symbol and the standards. 
Crawley, The Mystic Itnse, fed.-J. Bestermaii] London, vol. T, pp. lol-lo2; 
FVnzer, flolden Bought Alagic Art^ etc., vol. I, London, 1911, pp. 182-201; 
Adonis^ Aitis, Osiris^ vol. XT, London 1914, p, 158 ii ; The (Inldrn naiiyh 
(Abridged), T^ondon, 1923, pp. 39-41, 
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The decorative variations from the standard form of the bell capital 
are explained by Dr. Cooinara.«wainy as due to tlie ‘subordination of 
meaning to ornainent*, which is a pari of llie normal development that 
take^ place in any art.’ On this principle the earlier we go back in 
the life history of a design, the truer should we expect it to be the 
original motif to wliich the symbolic significance wa.s attached. But, 
in the ]>re!>ent case, wis find tliat bins capitals which can be leadily 
recognized as such, do not occur kcfc.rc tlie .‘siinga period, so that tlie 
Mauryaii capitals with iheir characteristic, decoration remain un- 
cx})lained. On the other hand a perfectly satisfactory explanation is 
offered ])y ilio diffusiojii>i iiyjxdliosis. In fhe alternative wo may 
assume with Mr. Ilavell tliat the Mauiyan hcll-capital was notliing 
more or less than the attempt of a foreign craftsman imbued with 
Hellenic ideas to represent the Indian lotus svmboP® and regard the 
Sunga Ictus capitals as instances of reversion (o the oiiginul Indian 
sign for the same.*'’ In that case we would be called upon not only 
to determine the ideological value of the sign and the nature of its 
hearing up(*n the l)hr(ijasfomhJi(ts^ liul also to account foj' Mie com- 
])(^site capitals with the loliform ahaeu'' as well as the iindcc Dialed 
bcll-capitals of early arcliitectiirc. 

Xor can morphological considerathms l:c left out of account. Un- 
fortunately I find ti»at like my other argiiment.s the morphological 
divergences between tlie Ictu.s .suppoits and the l:ell-ca]>itals, to which 
I drew attention in my lust paper, have failed to convince Dr. 
Uoomaraswamy. In the circmustance.s I can only emphasize the fact 
that there are a number of undecorated bell-eapitals in early architeo 
lure, which demand that the ^olid shape of the moulding should he 
cimsidered independently of its ornamentation. That the Achjemeniaii 
architects, too, attached gi eater importance to the solid shape of their 
caniiianiform ba.se than to its ornamentation, is proved by the fact that 
the decoration of the Ach.Tmeiiian prototype of the Maiiryan capitals 
\s only a luodificatiou of pattern which is applied elsewhere, (e.g. on 
the lower member of the capital), as well ns by the existence of a 

IS) Havell, JlimoUiyns h Indian .l*f, London, pp, 11-12; A. K. .Mitra, 

/JIQ., vol. V, no. 4, l)eceinb»u* 1029, p|». COO-OC. 

20 A. K. Mitra, h»c. tit* 
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of ba%ies iu Aoluiemenian arcldleciure having the same outline., but 
differing in ornamentation. (Fig. 1;. 

A. K. Mitba 

21 Cf. Perrot and Chipio*, .4 Uistoty of Art in iVrsia, 1892, figs. 31, 32, 44, 
190, 209-10. 

Considered in this light, tho diitusionist hypothesis ha.s to maintain that tho 
Mauryun craftsman took ot^er the solid shape of the moulding (which, us Perrot 
and Chipiez remark uprupos the Egyptian campaiiiform capitals, resembles the 
general lines of the family of the cumiHtnulaieai rather than to that of the 
nypruiceoi infra, pp. 129-ilO) from Achaeiiumian aicl.itecturo, confining them> 
telvos in respect of ornamentation to a particular design, which was popularly 
imitated, as on tho Taxila Cup. 

The solid shape is not without its parallel in ancient architecture. I refer 
to a certain abnormal typo of capital in the Festival Hall of Thutmosis 111 at 
Jvarnak having the solid shape of suspended bells (fig. 2), which probably com- 
prise “an imitation of a kind of club or sceptre,” (Cf. Illustruted London iVcirs, 
.May 7, 1932, pp. 767-69). Perrot & Chipiez, - A History of Art in Ancient 
LJfjypt, London, IfiAl, vol. II, pp. 86-88, 104, 115*16, 120^ 123; Capart, Jean, 
Egyptian Art (Dawson), London, 1923, p. 127, PI. XIII, fig. 14. It is for specia- 
lists ill Achaemenian architecture to determine whether the particular type of 
capitals supplied the motif for tho Achacmenian bases. The scheme of decora- 
tion is the same on both, but the themes are different. Though the Record of the 
Ruiiding of the Palace at Susa (Dar. Sus. 1) specifically mentions the lonians 
end Sardians as the stone masons working on the stono pillars {^Stuna, linos 
45-49), the Eg^yptiaii seem to have had .some share in df, signing tho entire struc- 
ture. “The artisans who the structure wrought, those were Medes and 
Egyptians” (lines 49-50). Kent, Roland, G. - The recently published old 
Persian Inscriptions, Jour. Amrr. Orient »S’or., vol. 51, p. 189 ff. 

Rene Grousset’s observation on the foreign influences operating on Maurvan 
art may be interesting in this connection.., “With this Achaemenid inspira- 

tion,” says he, ‘not only was Persia to make her Influenco felt in India, hut so, 
too, were the various types of art from which that of the Achaemenids liad 
drawn its inspiration: firstly Assyro-Babylonian Ait (cf. C. L. Fabri - “un Ele- 
ment Mesopotamien dans I’ait de I’lnde,” Jo\umd Asiatique^ Paris, 1930), 
which influenced the representation of nnimals, and aftertraids Kgyption art, 
V'hich affected the column, while even the Greek art of Ionia had its effect upon 
the technique of the hns-rolief ; the diluted Hellenism which Is subtly evident in 
the sculpture of Asoka may be traced to this indirect source, as well as to the 
coming of Self‘ucid workmen, which is equally po-ssiblc.” Reno Grousset, Imtia 
(Civilisation of the East, vol. IT, translated by C. A. Phillips, London, 1932, p. 86); 
.VIso Carotti, Dr. G.— .1 History of Art, vol. I, London, 1908, p. 34i. “Tliis 

new r.rt u thereiore the result of a local elahloration of ahsorhed and 

assimilated ancient Persian elements (therefore also of some of Egyptian and 
CIialdoeo-As.syriau origin), mostly in tho capitals, which bear figurc.s of animals.” 
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Home of Aryadova 


The present writer <lid not exi^ect that un uJvanced >t'liolar like 
Ihnidii Vidhuflhekhar Sasiri would rush to print jii>l for the sake of 
reaffirming a stateiiient, wliieli the present writer was not prepared to 
accept without further evidences and into whicli in the course of u 
leview of a book Jie liad not tJie opportunity to go in detail. Many 
scholars before Pandit Vidhusbekliara had made the statement that 
Aryadevii was tlie son of a king of Ceylon, and all of tliem derived 
llieir information from the Tibetan sources. AV’ith full knowledge of 
tliis fac’t, the oliject of the present writer was to throw st.ime doubt on 
tile sitateuieut that Aryadeva was a Ceylonese, bis chief reason being 
that the Ceylonese (*hi‘oiii( les nowhere speak of Aryadeva. nor of any 
king whoso sou was Aryadeva. The life-story of Aryadeva is a ])ure 
myth, Jie is said to have been born out of a lotus and ado]>ied by a 
king who««> dominion was known in Tibetan as Seh-f;a-yUfi (vide 
Taranatli, Tib. text, p. (Hi). Caiidrakirtti or perhaps the libetaii trans- 
lator of his eonuueutary wrote Scn-tja-hi for Seii-ya (vide Tavanuth, 
loc. clf.). Bnston (Obermiller’s Transl. II; p. 130) also writes that 
Aryadeva wa>* born '‘in the island of Simbala in the petals of a lotus 
flower and was adopted by the king of that country.*' Likewise in 
the Pay Sam Jon Zany, the name of the count rv of Aryadeva is said 
to be Sih’-yaJa. Taranatli and Bnston clearly admit that thougb they 
have drawn tbeir information from many .'sources, one of their prin- 
cipal sources was Manjuxi-J-nnlla-tantra. A tentative edition of the 
Sanskrit original of tliis work was published a few years ago and has 
made it possible for us to check the Tibetan renderings beie and there. 
In this work (vide p. bol; occurs the following stanza about the home 
and residence of Aryadeva : 
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The curmipoiuliii^' Tihotau passage (Kg. illyud, XI, 4712 l>. 1.1) is: 
gslian. yah. ran byiih. dam. pa. ni 
sin, gha. la. yi. groh. na. gnas 
lipliags. pa. min. la. hphags. pahi. niih 
sill. glia. la. yi. glih. iia. gnas.' 

To put (hid in Knglisli: ‘Another excelleni self-horn (sage) wHl 
appear in the town (groh =/v///v/) of Siiphala. lit* lliough nol an arya 
will bear the name of avya and dwell in the ctmiitry (glih-t/r?po) of 
Siiiiliala. 

Buston lias (pioted this jiassage in his work. It is rendered liy 
Dr. Oherniiller ('ll, ji. 114) thus: 

“Moreover a holy monk 

AViJl ajipear in the villages of Siinhala 

And though not a Saint, he will hear the name of Saint 

And have his abode in the island of Siiiduila.” 

A glance over the original Sanskrit text and its Tibetan rendering 
reveals that a eoiifusioii was made l>y the Tibetan tianslaltMv bt‘twe(‘n iho 
words ‘Sindialadvipa’ and bSailinikajmia’ vvliieb seems to be a mis- 
reading for a word derived ironi SI inltn/ntHt, Tim 

Sanskrit, text shows that Aiyadeva helcnged to Si lolKtjHtra but he 
lived for some time in Siinhaladvipa. 

In the Tibetan renderings, the first Siipliala is said to l:e a /y/o/i, 
wbieli is used always for pura, lienee the Tibetan Mm) jtisn millatantra 
and Hitsfon mean that Aryadeva was horn not in Si nihohtd npn but in 
Siinlialapura, wbieli is ai;parenlly due to the careless, transliteratio-ji 
of Sai mhilxdpni n appearing in Hie Sanskrit original. 

Gliii in Tilietan, it must be admitieil, is used invarialdy for dvipa, 
benee Seh’ijn-fjllh Snulmd rlpu. The ^^ord ilvipa, however, should 
not always be taken to mean an inland, e.g. in Visiiudvipa, 
Badaradvijia, Caiidradvipa, SnvarnadvTpa, Dbaiia.sridvlpa (vide Pafj 
Sam Jon 7Mng, Index, pp. xv, xxiv, e, exlii). ifenee Svn-fjn-yhh or 
Sinihadvlpa iieeil not necessarily be an island. 

The present writer still entertains a hope to find out that Siiuliala- 

1 Tlio only dillerenee notieuabic! betueeii ihu oriViiial and its truiislatiiui is 
the word bj/ua (-svayaiubhu) iustuad ol /'larrcnifa. 
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dvipa is the name of a place in northern Itidia, with which Ceylon wa» 
clojsely connected, as is the case with the name of many townir and 
provincea in Indonesia. 

In any case, there is no doubt that ^^ryadeva was born in Siiphap 
pura. It is a well-known ]>lace of the north-west. Yuan Chwnng also 
a^isocintes with it the name of Aryadeva. It is located nt 700 li souths 
east of the Taxila; districi (vide Watters, I, p. 249). From Yuan 
Chwauff’s testimony and that of the J/ifaln and the Mohilvaittv, it is 
evident that Simhapura was not an insignificant place in the eyes of 
tlie ancient Tiuddliists. In the Jaialn (no. 422) occurs the tradition 
about tlie building of cities: Hatthipura, Assapura, Slhapura, Uttara* 
pafufila and Daddarapwra. Slhapura or Simhapura was a neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Hattlnpura, apparently the well-known Hastinapura. 
In tJic Mahilrn.<ifii (TI, ];j). 95, 98) Simhapura is mentioned ns the 
caiiital of king Sucandrima and is located near the Himalayas not 
fur from Hastinapura. It Is very likely the same Simhapura, to which 
t])e Jfitolyd refer?', and of which Yuan Cliwang speaks in Ins account. 
In tlie same work again (Til, pp. 4*32, 238), two other Simhapuras 
are found mentioned, one a town of Kalinga and the other the home 
of Sakyanumi Tatliagata. In the Mahiimmm also Slhajmra is des- 
cribed as a town on the border of Kalinga. So from these evidences 
it appears that there were in ancient India at least two Simliopvrns 
one in the north-west and the other in Kalinga. 

Ill ^uppo^t -of the present writer’s surmise expressed in 
the review (1110.^ IX, ji. tilO) that Aryadevu’s home should be sought 
for somewliere in the north, attention may he drawn to the following 
statements of Yuan Chwaiig and Watters: 

“Deva P’lisa of the CMiili-shih-tzu-kuo. . . ]iad come hither (i.e. 
(langadvara) to lead the people aright. . . . The P’usa bent his head 
down to check and turn tlie stream. . . . One of the Tlrthikas said to 
Jiim ‘Sir, why are you so strange'? Devn answered ‘My parents and 
other relatives are in the (hih-shih-tzu country and as I fear they may 
be suffering from hunger and thirst, I hope this w'ater will reach thus 
far, and save them.' ’ . . hSir, you are in error. . . your home is far 
away with mountains and rivers intervening to fret and agitate this 
water*. .. .** 
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Watters remarks on this o.s follows: — 

**TIie Ciiili-sliih-tssu-kuo or Simhaln (?) ooiiniry' has been taken to 
he Ceylon, the country generally so designated, hut it may he here the 
name of a country in India. Yuan Chwang, as will be peen hereafter,® 
prohnhly knew thot Deva was a native of South India and vM of 
Ceylon.** 

The point that needs examining here is ilie Sanskrit restorotion 
of the Chinese word Chih^xhih-fziUm (for the Chinese letters, see 
Watters, II, p. 020). Tzu in Chinese means pvirn. So Chih^Mh^tzit^ 
hio is equail to Simhadharaputrapura. Strangely enough Yuan Chwang 
does not use these letters for transliterating either Siiphala or Siipha- 
pura (vide Watters, IT, p. The Chinese words for Simhala 

(Ceylon) is Seng-la-lo and for Simhnpura Senp-Ji/i-f)n-1o, The 
probable inference that can be drawn from Yuan Chwang*s desire to 
translate and not transliterate the name of the birth-place of Aryadeva 
is that he found difficulty in reju'oducing in Cliinese letters tlie sound 
Sai7pJiila2mra and so he had recourse to the other method, namely, of 
iran^ating it, ap is usually done in Chinese Buddhist texts. Now 
Samliil'a in Sanskrit may be taken to mean Sirphaputm and so Yuan 
Chwang put for it Chih-ahih-tzu. It may therefore be stated that 
Yuan Chwang is corroborating the tradition preserved in the il/o?7y?/- 
Hrlmulaf^nira. 

A better evidence in support cf the Chinese translation niih-»lnh- 
fzn is furnished hy the Divyavmhltui (p. r)2»3; where the following stow 
occurs : 

i ^ 

^ 5TR [cT^] 

im: 3J3:— 3pfl ^ ^ 

In this story the merdiant’s sou Simhala later on became the king 
of the country and colonised Tamradvipa, which thenceforward came 


2 Vide Watters, JI, p. 100. Watters, it seems, overlooks the fact that Dcva 
spent a great portion of his time in South India and >vas not a native of the 
place. 
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to he known ns Simlinladvipa. In another paper (see IHQ,, VIII, 
pp. 98-OQ) I have (liscufjsed tlie meaning of fldh-Mh-lzn used for 
denoting Simhala or (lit. Siinhadharaputra-Pura). There it will be 
seen that Simhapura is located in Magadha. 

If Chih-shih-tzu-kuo he the birth-place of Aryadeva, Candra- 
kirtti in quite justified in stating that Aryadeva’s rout© was 
southwards when he was going Nagarjuna. 8 astrimahaj<aya’f 4 con- 
tention that the Tibetan word horn (—dgntya) remedies ihe defect of 
the statement of direction ((lah.nnn4lih)^ as it was made by Candraklrtti 
who was then living at Nalanda, appears to be a )>it laboured. It is 
of no avail to enter into a discussion of the sense of the word honn 
(=:tl(jafya) on which ^astrimahasaya lays so much emphasis. Usually 
the direction of coming or going is spoken of with reference to the 
subject, and we would expect a man living at .N^alanda to sny that 'so 
and so is coming from (’eylon northwards to Gunhiv* and not ‘so and so 
is coming from Teylon southwards to Guntiir’. It is not also the usual 
practice to alter the direction of a movement just for the sake of 
putting the prefix tl to tlie root yoyi. To put Sfustrimahasaya’s inter- 
pretation in English we have to say that ‘'from Ceylon Aryadeva in 
a gradual course came in the southern direction to India.’’* In the 
opinion of the pre^^ent writer (he best solution would be to locate the 
home of Aryadeva somewhere in the north, i.e. at Simhapura near 
Taxila, and this would obviate both the difficulties of the direction 
Iho-pliyofjf! (ilolp’nadih) and hoiiit (fujafya). Candraklrtti or very likely 
his Tibetan hanslator is not alone in making this confusion of a 
country of the north Siiphapura wdth Srmhala (Ceylon). In the 
Niifjnn Pmcavinl Patrikd (vol. XIII, nos. 1 and 2), Mm. Ojha also 
points out a similar mistake committed by a inediieval writer, the 
author of Pndmdvat, by identifying Singholi of the north-west with 
Siiuhala (Ceylon). 

Coming now to the legend recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles 
about the settlement oi Sihababu’s son in the outskirts of Vnhga and 
Kaliuga, the present writer meant that a new city was built up in the 

8 In view of the Sanskrit text quoted ahovp ftastrimalulsnya may reasonably 
contend that Aryadeva was living in SImhahulvipa wluwefroni he eanie to South 
India. 
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forest by the son of STliabahu and it was named Sihapura after the 
king. (Nagarnm tntllia luapesi, filui Sihapurnm ti tain, — Mnhavamxa, 
vi. 35). The people, who were companions of the prince, were called 
Sihala (Sihalo, tena snmbandba ete sahbe pi Sihala, — Mahavamsn^ vii. 
42), so there is no insuperable difficulty in regarding Sihala as the 
people who resided at Sihapura. From the evidences of the Mah(lva>ittv, 
Juinha^ Divynvadnna and Ihe Chronicles, it is clear that there were in 
ancient India at least two towns of the name of Sihapura, one in 
Kaliiiga and the other in tlie north-west, and ihe latter seems to be 
more historical than the former. In all likelihood, the MahavoTpsa 
tradition of Sihapura seems to have been derived from a similar tra- 
dition existent in the north-west, a.s suggested hy the Chinese words 
Chih-xliih^fzn and tlie story preserved in the D vydraddim (pj>. 523- 
528). To this we may add the evidences brought forward by 
Geiger for establishing the influence of the north-western dialects of 
India on the Sinhalese language and thus show a closer connection 
of Ceylon with countries of the north-western parts of India. 

In view of the exceedingly unsafe materials that we have to deal 
with for reconstructing our past history, the present writer thinkfj that 
it is better to leave a matter lacking sufficient evidence as a guess and 
not assert as a historical fact and thus avoid misleading other writers 
not working in this particular field. Guided by this consideration he 
just wanted to throw doubt on the widely accepted statement that 
Aryadeva was a native of Ceylon and demanded fresli evidences, about 
which Sastrimahasaya has nothing to say. The probability of Siilia- 
pura. near Kaliiiga being the borne of Aryadeva was just a suggeMioii ; 
what was really contended for was that the lionie of Aryadeva 
must be souglit for somewhere in India, and now the evidences set 
forth above confirm the suggestion tha< Aryadeva was a native 
of India, of a country in the far north. 


Nat.inaksha Dftt 



ftdnrie Dravidian Features in Indo-Chinese Social Life 

TLe social habits and standards of life among a people are the true 
criteria of their civilization. The influence of Soutli India on the social 
institutions of the people of Indo-Chiua and Java is di>tinctly noticeable. 
Tlie J^last Indies, like South India, lies mostly within the tropics. The 
climate there is, (liercfore, hot and favourable to the growth of flora and 
fuiiiut similar to those found in South India. From the geologist’s iK>int 
of view tills region was contiguous to the Deccan plateau of India and 
formed with the latter one huge, now submerged, continent which 
exteiiderl as far as Australia, in the early history of mankind. This 
was given the name ^‘Leniuria*’ by Sclater. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the social usages and cominunal instincts of the jieople of the Fast 
Indies should re^-enlble closely those tliat pertain to the people of South 
India. But apart from these natural asiMJcts of aiiiuity brought about 
by a cultHiral contact between these two tracts of land at a remote iieriml 
of antiquity, we note certain developments in (he social life of the 
people in the Far East which should have been due only to a t»oiiowiiig 
from South India in much later times. 

Serial Life 

Of the practices cm rent among the pupulalioii of the island of 
Java, wliicli hear a close resemblance to some of the primitive 
liractices found in South India, the following may lie cited: 
the use of the weapon called boomerang; tlie practice of filing 
the teeth; tattooing etc.‘ in (he Malay Peiiiusula and the adjacent 
countries the name KHmj or Kclini/ (probably derived from kaVihfja) 
is generally ajqilied (o (lie jjeople of peninsular India wJio 
trade thither or are settled in those legions. Tlie European l>ioad- 
colth is calle<l in Burma by (he iiaine tlwh-l-a-hil which isi (lie same 
as tuliuldi in Tamil or MiLnidfui in Malayalam. l( is also supposed that 
Kyat, a coin weighing iiod grains, current in Buniiu has a Teliigu 
origin.” 


1 Thurston, CasUi and Tfibes, luiruductiuii. 


2 /«(/. Ant., XV, 317. 
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Kauiidinya Jaya Varmaii, one of tlie kings of Eon-Nan, is said to 
have sent to China a Buddhist preacher by name N^aseua, who caiiied 
with liim as a gift to the Chinese king an elei>hant carved in white 
sandal and two stupas of ivory. Endra Varmau who succeeded Jaya 
Varniaii sent to the emperor of China an image of the Buddha made 
of sandal-wood (c. 520 A.l).). Similarly, it is mentioned that in a 
temjde at Cami)ai an image was found made of sandal-wood. Ivory and 
suiidal-wood are peculiarly South-ludian jjioducts, and were among 
the ricli articles of merchandise that were carried to the West tiom 
the Malabar Coast, in the shi^Ki of Solomon. 

It is interesting that the people of Java, though Muslim 
in their faith, indulge even at the present day in a peculiar 
form of primitive dances and plays, which Jiave for tlieir 
tliemes stories drawm from the Indian epics, the Rdindijana 
and the MoJiahhUraUt, These plays of Java which have come down 
from veiy early times are popularly known as ‘Shudow-lMays,' 
and appear to be a direct descendant of the ‘ravakkuttvi’ of Malabav. 
In these shows, dummy pieces of either leather or light pieces of wood, 
represeaiting figures of heroes and hero-ines aie displayed in public, to 
the accompaniment of vocal music, drums and cymbals. They are u 
favourite pastime with tlie masses of Malabar on the occasions of festi- 
vals in temples, and during certain seasons of the year. The 
Vavalkiittii has for its plot only anecdotes from tlie liamayaun and is 
peculiar to Malabar, particularly South Malabar. It k very likely 
that this institution w'as borrowed from Malabar and that it had not 
an independent origin in tlie islands of the Eastern Archiiielago, 

South Induin Place-Names 

Even a superficial study of the place-names which uie met with in 
Indo-China, Java etc. re^eal tlie following results: — 

1. Importation of Indian names, directly to denote pi .ces and 
divisions, e.g., Amaravati, Tvamboja, Campa, Mathura, IMnduraiiga, 
Kelang, Paijitan etc. 

2. Places in these countries are seen lo end in ur or mr, {purUy 
puJo, the Dravidian term for village or township), e.g., Ankor, 
Sambor, Condor, Sinjore, Jobore, Singapore, Selangore, Jalor, Tiumpur, 
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Paugkor, Simaliir, Bougov, Timor ami J^afikapura, I'ulowav, Pulo- 
roiido etc. 

?J. Portified placets are kuowii ue Kota (compaie Dravidiaii Ko^ai), 
e.g., Eemaii Kota, Bharu Kota, Kota Suluk, Kota Taiiipuii, Kota 
Simpaug, Kola Raya etc. 

Pallava Titles of Kings 

Tlie later kings of Iiulo-Cliiiia are seen to liave styled themselves as 
‘Varman*, and tliis title may have been a boiTowiiig from the I’allavas 
of iSoutli India. Ainong the kings of Aniaiavatl are found the 
following; — Bhadra Varmaii (c. 400 A.J).), Siamhhu Varman 

(590-030 A.D.), India Varman (875-890 A.l).), Siiulia Varman 
(1000 A.D.) and Rudra V’arniaii (1009 A.D.). 

The following is a fairly full genealogy of the kings of Pou-Nan 
known so far, all nainea ending in ‘Varnum* : — 

Caiidra Varman 

(Ist half of the 3rd century A.l).) 

I 

Kauiidinya*3ayu Varman (484) 

I 

Vira Varman 


‘ Bhavn Varman Citraseiia alias Maliendia Vaiman 

I ^ I 

Sruta Varman I4aiia Varman 

I I 

J^restha Varman Java Varman (802) 

! 

Indra Varman (887-889) 

1 

Ya^o Varman (389-910) 

I 

Rajendra Varman (944-901) 

1 

Surya Varman (1112) etc. 

iSome of these names look like having been horrow^ed from Pallava 
genealogy, e.g., Indra Varman and I^aiia Varman (cf. Parame4vara) ; 
and a few of them like Ya4o Varman and Rajendra Varman were, like 
the Colas, great hwilderH. 
mg., MARCH, 1934 
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Indiash Epic-Themet arid S(ma SiddliSrita 

Now to say a word about the literature and philosophy of 
these lands. Tlie literati of Indo-China comprised the Saivite, 
Vai^navite, and Buddhist priests. Naturally therefore Iwth Hindu 
and Buddhist works of re'ligion and philosophy abound in the 
Malaya Peninsula. Themes from the Hindu Epic of the 
Rarndyanoi and such episodes as Arjutia-vivaJia (the marriage of Arjuua 
with Subhadra) and the Bliarata Yuddha from the Mahdhharata were in 
favour, besides Nitiiastras, Dhair'inadastrasy Tantra texts, Dictionaries, 
and the BraKmdn^ Purdiya, These were composed in the old literary 
language of the Javanese, wliich -was commonly known as Basa-Jcofvi or 
kam, the language of poetry. There is abundant evidence of Tautrisiu 
in these Ifaids with its Devi) and the appurtenajnt mysitic symbols, 
vajra^ gha/fitdy mudrd, wmidala etc., all these being similar to the 
Tantra practices prevalent in Nepal and in Malabar. All their philo- 
sophy is supposed to spring from theprincipile of Advaya, which is 
primordial principle from which. the world of phenomena is evolved.'' 
This is learnt from the important philosophical treatise o£ the Buddhists, 
the Kdmalidydnikan which gives an exposition of the Mahayaha. This 
one energy without a second is spoken of as responsible for the creation 
of the Buddha as well as the adva/yajiidna (non-duality) based on it. 
This advaya is possibly derived from the advaita of Sankara, which 
cult had its origin in Ma'labar, the birth-place of Sankara. 

Saivism had a strong hold in these far eastern lands, and traces 
of the religiom of the Pa^upatas are in evidence in the Pa-^u-wei, one 
of the priestly orders of Indonesia. We read in an inscription at Sdok 
Xak Thom that a king, Jayavarman of Camboja summoned from 
a Janapada a Brahman Hiranyadama who was well- versed iu Siddha- 
vidytS^, and elaborated the rules containeil therein for the worship of 
6iva. The ‘Itoyal Gb>d' Siddha-vidyd may literally mean the learning 
of the sages. Siddha is a term used peculiarly in Saiva philosophy to 
denote those that belong to the order of sages, who had knowledge of 
the past, prafient and future* (trikdla) and who though of this 
wrodd were not bound down to it, by material shackles. Inasunuch 
as this vidya deals with the worship of Siva, it seems 
to be a branch of Saiva philosophy. Hirapyad&ma the -teacher 
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who wa^^ also known as Saiva Ivaivalya, is said to have taught the 
king's priest four treatises known as Vrah Vinahhi, Nayottara^ Sain- 
moha and Sirascheda. These are apparently fiaivite Tantric texts. The 
king is then said to have ordered that only the members of the maternal 
family of Saiva Kaivalya, men and women, should be Ydjakas (sacrificers 
or priests), to the exclusion of others. Besides, in an inscription of 
another king of Kainboja we find it stated ‘Hhat the king was an adept 
in Saivottara Kalya." This latter implies rituals (kalya) pertaining to 
the supreme cult of Saivism, and Saiva Kaivalya means only one who has 
the divine and eternal knowledge {kevala jndna) of the Saiva philosophy. 
All these seem to indicate that the Saiva philosophy referred to may 
resemble what in Tamil land is called Saiva SiddhunUi. 


.S. V. Viswan>tha 



A Note on ilaino Hymns and Magio Squares 


Indian hymnology does not merely consist of prayers or hymns 
in praise of the Paramiitmant but it is also associated with dhyana. 
In this connection', Dr. Giuseppe Tucci has rightly observed that the 
Hindu stotras are an efficient instrument by means of which the initelli- 
gence grasps the I’eligious truth therein expounded, while in a second 
moment, the spirit focusseft and visualizes as it were that same truth in 
a direct experience, and they are thus connected with mysticism. ‘ This 
remark is in a sense applicable to Jaina hymnoilogy, too. 

That hymnology holds an important place in Jainism is borne out 
by the sacred works of the Jainaff, where it is distinctly stated that 
this is one of the ways leading to libei*atioii.* In these circum- 
stances, it will not be a matter o£ surprise, if we com© across a uuiu\)er 
of Jaina stotras composed in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrani.^a and the 
modern vernaculars, in a variety of styles, from the simplest to the 
most artificial.* Some of these throw side-light on variouj^ other topics 
such as viantra^f yaniraSf suranuisiddhiy principle of buoyancy, 
medicine, eatables, etc. This is not the place to deal with each of 
them, since this note is mainly reserved for magic squares. 

Before I point out some of the magic squares embodied in or 
connected with the Jaina hymns, I may mention a few words about 
these interesting squares. 

Out of the various works dealinir with magic squares “Mathe- 
luarical Recreations and Problems*' (ch. V, pp. 129-147) by W. Rouse 
Ball and “Mathematical Essays and Recreations"* (pp. 39-63) by 
Hermann Schubert may be specially mentioned. “Magic, white and 

1 See JHAIS., April, 1932. 

2 Vide UttarCidhyayannAilfiif XXIX. 

3 See Prof. Hermann Jacobi’s Foreword to my edition of *Bhaktaniaray 
Kalydnamandira and Xomiviw afofras*. in this edition, in the Gujarati intro- 
duction, I have classified the important Jaina hymns into chronological group.s. 
As for the. Yamaha literature of the Jainaa^ the reader is however referred to 
my Sanskrit introduction to Aohhana-itvti (pp. 1-10). 

4 This work deals with magic polygons and cubes as well. W. 8. Andrews 
also treats of magic cubes in his work Magic Sqmtren and Cubes (Chicago, 1998). 
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black’' (pp. 128-129) by Franz Hartmann M.D., too, diHCuaaes this subject 
to some extent. Here magic squares are styled as tetragrams. 

Tbis subject, which is fascinating to thinkers of a mathematical turn 
of mind, has been given a due place in the Encycloptrdia Britannica 
(I4th Edn. vol. JIV, pp, r.27-680)^ too. 

The late Makamahopadhyaya Siidhakara Dvivedi has treated this 
subject in Sanskrit, furnishing us with some magic squares and a 
method* of constructing them, in his Hpimni on lAldvatt,'’ 

T)r. Ketkar*s Malulrtutnya Jndnahom deals with this, subject in 
Marathi, under tlie heading 'bhadraganita' (vol. IX, sect, ahkaganita 
pp. 24-25), and quotes there the following three verses; — 

sre'w? ^ ^ 1 

ii?ii 



^ ll^ll 

'?85Pn|y ff 1 1^1 1* 

I shall now refer; to the Jaina hymns which are asso- 
ciated with the odd-numbered and the even-numbered magic squares.* 

Even magic circles and magic stars have also attracted the attention of mathe- 
maticians. 

/3 Here are mentioned names of some of the important works dealing 
with magic squares, in French language. 

6 John Willis has composed a special work, shedding light in this direction. 

It is named as Methods of Constructing Magic Squares and Cubes.'' 

7 ‘Benare.s Sanskrit Series,’ no. 153 (pp. 94-07), published in 1912. 

8 Mr. Agashe, a friend of mine informs me about a verse whirJi he had 
learnt from his father and which has the first foot the same as in this third verse, 
the remaining three being as under: — 

^ JW*t ir 

9 Besides 1110*40 two types of magic squares, there are many more; e.g. 
magic squares (i) which are ooncentrie, (ii) which have for summation the 
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Up till now I have noticed three such Prakrt hymno.^® One 
of them is known as Tijayn 2 )ahnUa or Sattanmyathnttaf and its author- 
ship is traditionally attributed to Manadeva Siiri, who has composed 
Layhvmnti stofm. Tlie first hemistiches of the verses two to five^^ of 
this hymn give us the numbers forming a magic square of the foui;th 

order, the sum of the numbers in 
eacth row, each column and each 
diagonial being 170. Tliis is repre- 
sented as shown in the adjoining 
diagram ; for, the mantrika htjas are 
generally inserted in the central 
column and the row, as this is a 
ija7}tra^^ used as an amulet after it 
is engraved on metal. 

The second hymn^'* styled as Yngadif/evaHotm and composed by 

number of year, (iii) which have magical parts, and (iv) which deal with only 
prime numbers. 

10 I bare seen a but I cannot say for certain whether it is 

associated with any h.vmn or magic square. 

11 They are respectively as under: — 

(a) 

(b) ^ ’ffpmrr ft s. tftqr 

(c) ft % 

(d) 

12 This is styled a.s Sarvatobhadrayautra by ITpudliyaya Meghavijayn in bis 
work rdayariipilia, noted by me in the Sanskrit introduction to my edition 
ot the three stotras above referred to. Manadeva Sfiri has however designated 
it as Snttarisayajanta (saptati^atayantra), as can be seen from the following 
lost verse of this hymn ; — 

“n qwt ^ sftftfet i 

f ft jn r ftftw^< < ftww 

'J'lieve is found a variant ftawfW which, consequently suggests that this is a 
Tan fra, loo. 

13 1 have come across two Mss. of this V.ymn, in the Government collections 
of A. 1882-83 and 1892-95. They are numbered as 238 and 806 respectively and 
ore deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

The first and the last verses are as below : — 

“aw ! 
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Subhasundara doea not deem to ^uggeM^'* directly magic square^?, 
though, ill its avacuri^^ are given five magic squares as under : — 

(l) 3rd order : sum 15 (a) 4th order : sum 32 (3) 5th order : sum 65 
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The first magic square is embodied in the first Sanskrit verse ov^ 
of the three above referred to*, if read from the bottom. 

The second magic square, is what can be derived by applying the 
third verse quoted above, tlie vancha being 32. But it is rather faulty, 
since the number 8 is repeated therein. 

The third magic square is erroneous,^® unless the numbers suggest- 
ed in the brackets replace the preceding oaies.*' 

The fourth magic square, too, is not free from mistakes, unless ihe 
numbers are corrected us pointe^l out in ihe brackets. 

Strictly speaking, the last is not a magic square of the iiiiitn order, 
though it presents such an api)earance. It is rather a combination of . 
ir agic squares of the 3rd order. 

The third hymn is comi)osed by bliurmananaana wnu 3eem?> to 
have fiourished in a century not later than the seventeenth ; for, a Ms.^* 
of this hymn styled as Caiu^sastiyoginlmandaltisttiH is wiitten in 
Samvat 1697. 


16 This mistake may be due to a slip on the part of the scribe. 

17 In a Ms. of Siddh&ntasaroddhura (No. 1668 of the Government collection 
of A.B. 1892-96) deposited at B.O.K.I, we have the correct magic square. 

18 See the Ms. No. 686 of the Government collection of A.D. 1892-96 depo- 
sited in B.O.R.I. 
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The verses bet^en the Ist and the last** supply us with numbers 
lequired to form a nmfriu square of the 8ih order as given below: — 



7 

59 

60 

61 

62 

2 

I 

i 6 

>5 

5 * 

52 

53 

54 

10 

9 

41 


22 

21 

20 

*9 

47 

48 

1 33 

34 

30 

29 

28 

27 

39 

40 

25 

26 

38 

i 

37 

■ 56 

35 

3 » 

32 

n 

18 

46 

45 

44 

43 

23 

24 

56 

55 

II 

! .. 

U 

13 

14 

50 

49 

64 

36 

3 

; 4 

5 

9 

58 

57 


Hiralal B. Kapadia 


*9 iiTOsfs 

in# \m 

3m crh; ii’^vii 

ItlQ., MABCII, 1934 
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Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya 

(4 re2)lu) 


In the 'last iss>ue of the IHQ., (vol. IX p. 989) Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar criticised my article on “Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya/' 
published in a previous issue of the same journal (IX, p. 785). He 
finds it difficult to support all m} conclusions on the subject, specially 
the most important proposition laid down by me viz., “Vainyagupta 
belonged to the imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, and that he 
ascended the throne of Magadha after Budhagupta, and ruled Bengal 
through his viceroys." Dr. Majumdar has not made any attempt to 
meet the points laid down by me in support of my theory. There is 
however, one evidence, which, in his opinion, almost conclusively proves 
the baselessness of my assumption. In the Gunaighar Plate Vairiya- 
gupta is designated as Maharaja. Dr. Majumdar remarks that “the 
inscription of Vainyagupta, taken along wiili the coins, seems to show 
that he set up as an independent ruler in Samatata, or some portion 
of it, and ruled as such till 507 A.D. The use of llie title Maharaja 
in an oflScial land grant seems to he almost a conclusive argument 
against Dr. Ganguly’s assumption that he was an imimial ruler of 
Magadha" (p. 989). 

Dr. Majumdar’ri point of view, as laid down above, is a little bit 
abstruse. I may be right in thinking that acccrding to Dr. Majumdar 
it was customary on the part of the independent rulers (issuing gold 
coins of lieavy weight) to assume the title of Maharaja, and anybody 
using tliis title must not be regarded as belonging to imperial rank. 

Dr. Majumdar has, liowever, over-estimated tlie value of tliese titles 
Mahaiaja and Maliarajadhiiaju. The Pratihara Mathanadeva, wlio was 
a vassal of the Imperial I'ratihara dynasty of Kanauj, used the title 
of Maharajadhiraja {EL, vol. ITT, p. The Paramara Siyuka II 

assumed both tlie titles Mal»arajadhirajapati and Mahamandalika- 
cudamani notwithstanding that he was a feudatory of the Rastrakutas 
of the Deccan (EL, XIX, p. 23G). The Paramara Dhuruvarsa, chief of 
Mount Abu, also assumed these two titles at the same time (lA,, 
Vul. LVI, p. 51). 

I pointed out in my article on Vainyagupta that Mankuwar stone 
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inscription (C77., p. '47), dated G.E, 129, designates Kum^agupta I 
as Maharaja.^ This illustration lias not apparently satisfied Dr. 
Majumdar. He has in mind that this sort of thing cannot be found 
•in royal grant. All the Vakataka royal records designate the Vakataka 
kings as Maharaja (C'77., p. 233 ff. ,* JASB,y 1924, p. 58). The Bala- 
ghat plates of the Vakataka Prthivisena glorifies Pravarasena as an 
emperor and at the same time assigns him the title Maharaja.* 

Dr. Majumdar admits, and quite rightly, in his monograph on the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas (7. Bep, 7., vol. X) that the Pratihara Vatsaraja, 
Nagabhata, and Bhoja were imperial rulers. The Barah Copper 
Plate of Bhoja {El.y XIX, pp. 17, 18), dated Sam. 893, which is a 
royal grant, dcnsignates Vatsaraja, Nagabhata, Ramabhadra, and 
Bhoja as Mahalraja. The Daulatpur Copper Plate of Bhoja (Hid., 
V, p. 211), dated Sam. 900, which loo is a royal grant, uses Maharaja 
for Vatsaraja, Nagabhata, and Bhoja. 

All these evidences prove beyond doubt that the non-imperial 
rulers had not the sole right of using the title Maharaja, and the 
assumption of this title by a king does not in any way prove his 
non-imperial position. Hence it cannot be regarded almost as a con- 
clusive proof against my assumption that Vainyagupta was 
imperial ruler of Magadha simply because he was given the 
title Maharaja in his own grant. In these circumstances I do not see 
any reason to alter my view on the subject, I crave indulgence of 
the readers for the reiteration of my arguments below, with which an 
important addition has been made, in support of my theory : — 

(a) Vainyagupta issued heavy gold coins similar in type to 

those of the imperial Guptas, 

(b) Vainyagupta had Maharaja, and IJparika-Maharaja 

(feudatory and Viceroy) to serve under him (Gunaighar 
PL). 

(c) Vainyagupta like the imperial Gupta rulers assumed an 

epithet ending in ‘aditya* (Coins). 

1 The Riddhapur plate of the Vakataka queen Prahhavatlgupta designates 
Candragupta I and Samudragupta as AfahSrnja (JASJi.f 1924, p. 58). 

2 samrajo Vakitakanam maharaja-eri-PraTara.sena8ya etc., EL, vol. IX, 

P. 270, 1. 4. 
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The Phalhu Worship in flte Veda 


(d) Several eeals of Vainyagupta were discovered in the 
remains of Nalanda along with those of Har^avardhana, 
Sarvavarman, Narasirahagupta, Kumaragupta au l Budha- 
giipta (EL, XXI, pt. ii). 

The orrcT in mentioning the last known date of Kiiinarngiipta T 
has not certainly vitiated my theory that ‘when Skandagupta 
was fighting with the Hnnas and the Busyamitras on the western 
frontier of the Gupta empire, his elder brother, Piiragupta I, on the 
death of Kumaragupta I, ascended the tlirone of Magndha. Skanda- 
gupta after his victory over l»is enemies proceeded to the capital, and 
with the help of the army at his command usurped the throne'.* 

D. C. Ganguly 


The Phallus Worship in the Veda 

In a note on this mhject in IHQ., rol. IX p. 10t3, I 

attempted to show that the word siJnmJera {UV., VIT. 2J.5; X. 10.99) 
does not mean a ‘phnlluB-worshipper,' the true sense of the word being 
nothing but ‘lustful.' In support of this view, I quoted a number of 
words compounded with -dern as the second member. Here I 
want to add one word more to the list from Puli, and it is sassudeva, 
Skt. ivasrudeva. Certainly it does not mean a ‘mother-in-law- 
worshipper,' but ‘one who respects and server one's mother-in-law as a 
god.' This meaning is quite clear from the passages quoted belo^v in 
which the word occurs: 

Jdtaka, vol. IV, p, 322: 

ittJiiya* jivalokasmini ya lioti samacarinl/ 
medhavini silavati sassudeva patibbata// 

* About my decipherment of “Vainyagupta Dvada^adityn” Mr. Allan writes 
me:— “I think you are quite riglit in reading the name Vainya(gnpta). It was 
reluctantly that I called him Candragupta etc.” 

1 Here the reading adopted by Faushdll is ithi y& which can hardly be 
accepted owing to two reasons; first, in that case iffhi should have been gramma- 
tically itthi* and s^ondly, the use of yd twice is unnecessary. The reading 
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House has rightly expressed the significance of the word under dis- 
cussion in his translation of the verse as follows: 

‘When women virtuous, wise and good 
here in the world are found, 

True wives, to luisbaiid's motlier kind 
even a? in duty hound/' 

Sarny iitta Nikayn, vol. I, p. 8fi: 

itthipi In ekacoiya* seyya po-ii janadhipa/ 
niedhuviiu silavatl .'•>as8udevri patihbatu// 

Mrs. Rhys David translates it thus: 

‘A woman child, 0 lord ol men, may prove 
Even a better offspring than a male. 

Eor she may grow up wise and virtuous, 

Her husband's mother rovVencing, true wife.' 

Here the last line excepting the last two words is for sassnJevd. 

VimUTSllKKnAKA Bn ATTACH AH YA 


itthwjo honti in the Siamese edition, 2466 A.B., p. 311, wliich is ^rivcn also in 
the footnote by Fausboll, is also not good because in that ca'^e in the following 
gaitliH, No. 122 one wo\iId expect to see the use of plural numlKT, but instead 
of it wc have singular: 

tadisSya sumodhaya sucikaniniaya iiariya/ 
deva dassanam ayanti manusiya anianusa// 

This consideration has led me to suggest the reading ifthinu for Fausboll’s 
ithi 1/(7. This ifthiffil is from Buddhist Sanskrit lHfnkn>ixfriyd. Seo 
Mohavositu^ vol. I, 244. 5; 345. 5; and the note of Senart, p. 569. 

2 Tn the PTS edition the reading eJcartl yd is not supported by the MSS 
used, nor ran it be construed. rl'nrHyfl=:eknrriJ, ^certain’. In her translation 
(PTS) ^frs. Hhjs Bnvis has not taken notice of this word. 



A Note on the Salankayanao 


The Sulahkayanas are one of the early dynasties of the Andhra 
country and played a prominent part in the post -Satavahana and the 
pre-Calukyaii period of that country's history. Many important points 
in the history of this dynasty have been misunderstood. It is my object 
now to draw the attention of scholars to some ^uch mistaken notions. 

I 

What is tlie origin of the Sulahkayaiias? In solving this problem, 
Mr. Jayaswal writes. ‘ 

'Tintapura was the capital of Kalii^ga aa noted in almost a contemporary' 
inscription of the 'Magadha dynasty* ruling at Pistapura and Simhapura. One 
of the earliest rulers of this *Magadlia dynasty’ was daktivarman and probably 
the following ones were Candravarman and his son Vijayanandivarman. Vijaya- 
nandivarman changed the dynastic name from the ’Magadha kula’ into 
iSftladkftyana dynasty. This must have happened in or after Skanda Gupta’s 
time. We find a successor of Vijayanandivarman (Vijayadevavarman) even per- 
forming a horse-sacrifice, i.e., declaring full independence. It is almost certain 
that the later Vakatakas,' when tliey conquered Kalifiga, were asserting their 
rights as relatives and successors of the Guptas, as well as their old rights of 
overlordship over this part of the country, and their assertions must have been 
against the dAlaiikayanas. This ’Magndhn kula’ wjfii evidently the ruling family 

set up by Samudra Gupta or his successor ...The name of the first ruler 

must have been Guha.” 

This vieW; however, deserve? careful consideration. Saktivarman, 
ruler of Pistapura, is known from the Ragolu plates® which 
Prof. Dubreiiil assigns® to the middle of the 5tli century A.D. 
He and many others ruled over Knliiiga between 450 and CIO A.D.^ 
Candavarman and his son yijyanaudivarmati whom Mr. Jayaswal takes 
to be the Buccessors of Saktivarman were members of the Salahkayana 
family. The Pedavegi plates* show that they were the grandson and 
the great-grandson' of Hastivarman, a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 
flastivarman's son was Nandivarman I. Thus there is no room for 

1 Hittory of India, p. 127, 

2 El,, XU, 2. 8 AH/)., pp. 93 f. 

4 Deubrenil, AH2>., 'The kings of KaliAga.’ 

(f 1-2, pp. fiSr-ldj}. 
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iSuktivarinan in tJie JSalankayaiia geneal(i«i:y. Nor it true to say that 
Vijayaiiaiulivarjuaii clianged the clynasilc name from tlie Magadka 
family into the Salahkayana dyna.sly. Vijayadevavarman of the Klloi'e 
Prakrt plate.s,* who was the father of Ilustivannan, the founder of tJie 
tSalaukayana dynasty whi(di flourished about the heginning of the 4th 
ceiiituTy A.l). w^as a alankayana Mahiaulja. Naiidivarman’s encceHsor 
Vijayaskandavarinun also called liiniself t^dhihJalynna Maharaja 
Vijayaskandararnuui. Thus we find tlie name i^ailankayana used hotli 
before and after the time of Nandivarman. It is not correct 
therefore to say that lie changed the name of liis family. 
The {^ulahkuyanus were not a feudatory family set up l)y tlie 
Guptas as Mr. Jayaswal thinks. Potlemy mentions a i>eople called the 
Sailankeiioi lieyond Maisoloi, and llcnagouron is said to liave been one 
of their cities.^ Maisedoi is Masulipatam in the mmlern Kistna district 
and Benagourou is ideiititieil* by Mr. 1). Sircar with Veiigi. The 
Sulaiikayanas 7uled over the two districts of Vehgi and Kuduhura. Tlie 
latter is identical with Gudivada in the Kistiia district. Thus the 
•Salankayaiias answer to the description of the Greek geographei- 
and may be said to have existed in the 2nd century A.l). Even the 
Kllore plates of Vijayadevarman point out tlie early oxisteiic^e of tliis 
family. These lesemhlo the Maydavolu plates of the Pallava king 
fSivaskandavarman, wlio flourished in the lust (jiiaiter of the 3rd century 
A.l). The Prrikrt language in wliich they aie written confirms this 
a^^'i'iption. In view of tliis it cannot lie stated that the ISalaiika- 
yanas rose to power after llie Gupta invasion. To say that the name 
Magadliakula preceded tlie name {^alankayana is like pulling the carl 
before the horse. Nor is it ijossible (o acrejd Mr. Jayu.swaEs view' that 
Vijayadevavarman succeeded A’ijayanandivarman. The Pedavegi 
plates mention the successors From ITastivarman to Nandivarjiiaii IT, 
and do not speak of Vijayadevavarman. As already slated, Vijayadeva- 
varinan has to be taken as tlie father of ITastivarman and us the first 
i^alankayana king. If is performance of an ascamedhu does not, as Mr. 
Jnyuswal thinks, sigi-ify his declaration of independence after 
the Gupta invasion, but indicates his conquest of the Brh at pa lay an as ill 

6 Kf., IX, i>. 56. T firo., VIT, i, 79. 

B IHQ., IX, p. 214. 
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the Kuduharavisaya. Thus Mr. Jayaswal's view quoted above seems 
to he the result of a confusion of .separate and distinct hi>torical facts, 

TI 

What then is the true origin of tlie Sailankayanas? The Konda- 
mudi plates* bring to light Jayavannan of the Brhaipalayana family. 
Dr. Hultasch the editor of th.ese plates, thought that they resemble the 
Mayidavolu ]dates of Sivaskandavarmaii, the Pallava king and assigned 
Jayavarman to the same period. Che plates aro dated in the lOtli regnal 
year of Jayavarman. I believe that he ruled between 1?00 and 300 A.D. 
The object of the grant was to record the king^s gift in tlie Kiidii- 
lioravisaya. We find the later Sulankuyanas mahing gifU in the same 
district.'® Vijayadevavarman performed an aJvamedha obviously as a 
token of his political ascendency. No other member of hiji family has 
repeated the act. Vijayadevavarman has to be assigned to a period as 
near the beginning of the' 4lh century as possible. No other dynasty 
or king is known to have ruled in tiro Kistna district between Jayavar- 
man and Vijayadevavarman." It may be concluded tlierefore that 
Vijayadevavarman the ah^amcjluu conquered the Brhatpaluyaiias, 
glorified the Salankayanas and performed an ah'tnneilha a,s a token 
thereof. This event took place about the beginning of the 4th 
century A.D. 


M. R.VMA Hao 


d Af., V, p. 315. 

10 Cf. The two Kanteru grants in JAHBS.^ vol. V ; 1, pp. 21-32. 

11 All the previous writers have missed the chronological importance of thS 
Ellore Prakrit plates and wrongly assigned Vijayadevavarman to a later date; 



The Natyasastra and the Abhinavabharati 


I wish to discuss below of the principles connected with the 
interpretation of the Natyasastra ascribed to Bharatamuni.* 

The ])resent text of the Natyasastra (NS.) existed, according^ to 
some authorities as early as the 300 A.C. (P. V. Kane, Introduction to 
(he Sdhityadarimna p. xi ; cf. A. B. Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 294). This 
view should be preferred to other opinions which date the work either 
as early us the 200 B.(L or as late as the (>00 Thus we see that 

the text of the A^S' was already eight or nine centuries old at the time 
of Abhinavagupta. This length of time left an indelible mark of its 
ravages upon the work which was available even at the time of 
Abhinava in more lecensioihs than one (Preface to the NS. in OOS, 
pp. 7-8; A. B. Keith, op. cit. p. 290). This commentator, as was very 
natural lor a scholar in those days, followed the recension of the work 
that was available to him and probably did not know that there might 
he other recensions of the same. As a result of tl)is>, Abhinava Vs com- 
ineniavy loses much of its value. The modern .scholarship which seeks 
to establish critically the text of the NS. from various recensions cannot 
be satisfied with Ahhiuava's rather onesided version. 

Compared with Sayan a who commented on the Vedas, preserved 
more or less in a faultlevs fashion, AhJiinavu^s ijosition in commenting 
on the ])seudo-Veda ( = ;V/S'.) seems to have been unenviahlc. But even 
this luckier Sayaua has not been considered an infallible guide and 
authority in the Vedic interpretation. “We consequently hold,** 
observes Prof, lludolph Ilotli, “that the writings of Sayana and other 
commentators muat not be an authority to the exegete, but merely one 
of the means of which he has to avail himself in the acconiplishiiieiit of 

* Some students of the NS. has recently given in this connection rather 
undue weight to the Ahhi n aval hu ruth (Vide Notes by Messrs. Mankad and 
Kaghavaii in 1H(^K, vol. IX, pp. 973 f., 991 f. Hence the value of the work 
will be judged here.) 

1 See the present writer’s paper on the date of the NS. published in the 
Jourfial of the IhlHtrtmevt of Letters, volume XXIV of the CalcntU University. 
In it the various data connected with the problem are discussed to show that 
the NS. existed about the beginning of the Christian era* 

1HQ., MAIICH, 1934 
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his task^* (Introclaction to the St. Petershury Lexicon). Thijj obser- 
vation of Roth lias been followed by most of the Vedic scliolars and may 
be said to have led to excellent results. This being so, we do not know 
wliy Abhiiiava’s commentary, defective as it is, should be considered 
our only guide for the interpretation of the /V>'3, and why we should 
not make our own attempts, in pursuance of the critical method, in 
understanding the text.* 

True it is that Abhinava’s commentary in some rare cases may give 
us in spite of its defects important help in interpreting the text of tlie 
A^S^ but to be sure of such help we shall have to use a critical edition 
of this commentary which is still wanting. It is highly doubtful that 
such an edition of this work will bo made in near future ; for, the utter 
incorrect nature of the AhhinavahhdraH which exists in two different 
recensions will preclude such a possibility for a long time. The testimony 
of the learned editor of the NS. of the GOS, on this point should not 
be disregarded. The poor results which followed his attempt at editing 
the Ahhinavahliuratl are mostly to be attributed to the wretched condi- 
tion of hia materials. The text of this work as established by him 
creates difficulty on the following points; 

1. It givee ndiya maiulapa in which half the area is occupied by 
the stage and tfie tiring room. This govs much against our practical 
sense.® 

2. In commenting on NS. VI, 10 (GOS) tlie Ahhinavnhhdratl 
says that the 7ultya lias five members (Panvdnya) and ahhinayajf are 
three in number. But in the NS. itself we ^e that the ndtya has been 
described as having six members {mdanyn, VIII, 12 XXVII, 
Chowkhamba ed.) and thiwS woik recognizes four kinds of ahhinayfk 
(VIII. 9 Chowkhamba ed.; and deals exhaustively with all of them 
in its body. 

Besides this, according to the M8. of tlie Ahhinavifhhdrall in the 
possession of the Calcutta (I Diversity we find tJiat the author of this lext 
was not very well informed about the Prakrit grammars and graiiima- 


2 For different views see JBQ., tX, pp. 973, 991 • 

3 Sec IHQ.y IX, pp. 975-976i 
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rians. For without making any comment on the Prakrit section of the 
iV^. ; this author writes: » 

^ ^ cT^T^; W : l Here the 

omission of the names of Viuanici, Camla and Bhamalia, and tlie meii- 
iioii of names otlierwise quite unknown are very signitirant. If tlie 
passage quoted above will prove to be from the hands of Abhinavagupta 
then any faith in liis omniscience will have to be given up. 


Maxomotcan Ghosh 


The name of the Author of the Nyayasara 

The authorsliip of the Nydyasrira, a well-known wcrk on Hindu 
logic written about tlie middle of (lie tenth century i.s attributed to 
Bhii-sarvajha, T)r, S. C. Vidyabhusaiui, while noting its peculiarity 
and close re^aemhlance to the names of Sarvajha Mitra and Sarvajha 
Deva who lived in Kashmir about 775 and 1025 A.T), respectively, does 
not, probably for want of sufficient data, deciile against its being the 
actual name of the writer. Following him, Prof. Keith accepted the 
name as Blia-sarvajha. 

But if we turn to the commentary oF Ramacardra and Guna- 
candra on Kdtiha 203 of their own work, the N aiyadaepnna , written 
about 1150 A.D., it becomes (dear that Sarvajna, and not Bhursarvajna, 
was the name of the author of »he Xyfiynmra, After mentioning the 
forms of address suited to the Jain and Buddhist ascetics, they lay 
down the general rule that ‘the followers of the Fdhipntu and such 
other sects should he addressed by the names current in their time 
with hhd prefixed to the names, and so Sarvajna should be addrei^sed 
as Bha-Sarvajfia.'* Thus, we see that hliA is prefixed, merely ont of 
courtesy, to the names of the hlsnpafa teachers as i^n is prefixed to 


^ jfsrPfjTwr: ?rm! ^r»T?r: # 

darpaiKi, (G.O.8.), p. 212, 
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those of the Valwara teachers like Ramanuja, Vallabha, Madliva, and 
Nimbarka. 

That Sarvajha was a Maliesvava is generally admitted. In the 
opening lines of the Nydyasara, he says, ‘Bowing down to Samhhu 
(3faJiesram) f the friipreine J^rd of the universe, who by nature knows 
all truths, I shall explain Prammia, and its definition and division 
in order that children may understand them well.** But, it is not 
oenerally known that Saivajha was a 3frfhe,svarn of the Pdsupnta 
school. Ilis adherence to this sect can be indicated by the under- 
mentioned facts ; 

1. Sarvajha divides Pmmdnn into three kinds, prafyahja^ anu- 
wAtifi, and atjarna ile thus rejects vjunnana, the fourth means of proof 
recognized by Gautama, Vatsyuiyana, Uddyotakara a^d Vaca-spati. The 
Phsupata system has, on the other hand, the same division as adopted 
by Sarvajha in tlie A’yAyasfiro.^ 

2. Sarvajha describes a.s the souPs attainment of eternal 

pleasure. In this he differs from Gautama and bis commentators who 
describe it as ‘absolute (lessation of pain*, while he agrees with the 
Pasupata>s who conceive of Molsa as the 'attainment absolute lordli- 
ness* also,^ 

3. Sarvajha regards }fahph'ora as the omniscient creator. 
Further it is expressly mentioned in the Nydjpisura ‘that final release 
is attained, in the Saiva system, through the practice of the recognized 
forms of mental concentration, resulting in the direct visualization of 
Maheiv(ira\’^ In this also Sarvajha differs from the doctrines* of 
Gautama and Vatsyayana and the difference is mOiSit probably due to 
his adherence to the PiUupctia system.* 

If Sarvajha had any important doctrinal disagreement 
with his predecessors in the matters of Nyayn, it i,s dne to the in- 

2 Vidyabhusana, Uhtoryj of Indian Logir^ p. 357. 

3 Vide the Hindi Vi4i?aA*o.irt, XIII, 402. 

* 5:^rTSrr:, ?? g — Mridhavucarya, 

Sarvnitarinnnmngrnha^ Vehkatej^vara edition, p. 264. 

6 Keith, Indian Logic •ind Atotnim^ p. 264. 

6 For Pn^upnta teachings, .see Mndhayncarya’s Sarvadarianasangraha^ 
Venkate^vara edition, pp. 131-2, 
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fluence of the PcUnpatt tenets. It may therefore be concluded that 
Sarvajna was a Pdhipata, and was for that reason called Bha-Sarvajfta 
by his contemporaries and commentators, 

Dasaratjia Sakma 

Vyomasiva, the author of Vyomavati 

Gunaratna and Ilajasekhara mention Yvoma-siva as the writer of 
the VyormvnH or Vyommwii^ a commentary on PraiSastapada^s 
Ph<Uya,^ According to Vardhainana, he was anterior to Udayaiia, the 
writer of KiranitvoU,^ wlio flourished about 984 A.D. Now, though it 
is impossible to be certain obout the time of Vyomasiva in the absence 
of his coniiuentnry or any other strong evidences in this connecition, I 
would like to suggest that the v/riter of the Vyomnvr^ft was probably 
identical with the Vyomavsiva mentioned in the undated inscription of 
Naroda, which though assigned by Professor Kielliorn,’ t(> the begin- 
ning of the 11th century might as reasonably he referred to the last 
quarter of the tenth century when Vyomasiva the commentator 
is believed to have flourished. From the details given in the inscription 
it may be safely inferred that Vyomasiva of Naroda. wrote a learned com- 
mentary on Pra^astapada’fl Bhmya for therein he is described as being 
equal to Mahej^a, Aksapada, Kanada, Jaimini, Kapila, Brhaspati, 
Buddha, and Jiiia in Siddhanta, Ny^va, Vaij^esika, Mimainsa, 
Sanikhya, liOkayata, and Bauddha and Jaina philosophic system, s. The 
identity of Vyomasiva the commentator with Vyomasiva of the Naroda 
inscription is rendered more probable by the fact that the latter does 
not call himf^elf a Yedantin and criticises Mimamsa, Bauddha and Jaina 
philosophies in one of the verses. He was very likely therefore a teacher 
of Sanikhya or Nyaya or Yaiiiesika or perhaps of the Nyaya and Vai- 
tsesika only. The verses on which my opinion is based are: 


1 Keith, ItuJinn Loint ami Atomhm^ p. 32, 

2 Ihid. 1918, p. 131, 
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Vyoinasivn was the disciple of Hrdayasiva, n dis( i])le of Sadu^iva, 
the successor of Acyutasiva.^ It seems that tfie word }^iva formed a 
special eiidin^ir ^or names of the heads of 1 ]ie nionowstery of 
I{a)n]KHlra, now called Ranoda or Naroda. 

DAS\if.\riTA Sahma 


3 rwrhwlfl.hauulld, vol. II, (Nirnnyasngara Press), p. 150. 

4 ll/i(t.^ pp. 15S-9 and 101. 

6 Ihid.^ p. 158. 
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THE USE OF THE CASKS IN \' IODIC rttOSE, by Sukumar 
Sen, M.A., Lecturer in Comparative Hhiloloft-y, Calcutta University. 
Reprint fi'oiu the Annals of the Bhmdarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, vols. VIII X (192(i-3()) 176 pp. 

Mr. Sen is one of the few Indian scholars who have specialised 
in Vedio research and his work certainly raises the hope that attempts 
for scientific researeli in an important branch of Sanskrit philology are 
ut'last going to be made in India. The enormous amount of material col- 
lected by him in the volume under review testifies to his great industry 
and proves him to be a conscientious worker in the field of Vedic 
philology. Moreover the subject he deals with is a very difficult and 
useful one. The monumental work of Oertel will still take years to 
finish and Delbrtick’s ‘Altindische Syntax/ by no means antiquated and 
still indispensable, is in German and therefore not accessible to the 
general body of Indian students. Mr. Sen is therefore to be con- 
gratulated on his work. If in the following the duty of the critic 
compels the present reviewer to point out some of the weak points in 
Mr. Sen's work, it does not signify that he does not recognise its 
merits. 

To begin with, a few words on the general character of the l)Ook. 
In a work on syntax everything depends on the classification of the 
different categories and the multiplication of examples of the same 
type is hardly justifiable unless the author intends to give a complete 
concordance of the whole literature as Oertel actually dc»€.s. Mr. Sen 
has often given an amazing number of examples though however his 
categories are sometimes astonishingi Should not cognate nominative, 
accusative etc. have been dealt with together as a characteristic feature 
of the Indo-European verb? There is no justification for the long 
list of intransitive verbs (if any sharp distinction between transd- 
tive and intransitive verbs is at all possible !) become transitive when 
compounded with preveibe under the head of accusative when the 
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author is concerned with the use of cases. (Besides; Mr. Sen 

has completely misunderstood PB. 21.15.3 kiradam o'lnilKayo 
^hhisampacyanle. The acc. saradam is not temporal as Mr. Sen 
thinks (p. 23) but is dependent 0*11 (thin-.) Previous workers in the 
same and allied fielda have of course sometimes done the same, but 
that i.s hardly enougli to justif}'^ this procedure. Passages taken from 
accentuated teyts ought to have been always reproduced with 
the proper aicent. Workers in the field of Vedic philology have to 
deal with minute details which would be hardly dreamt of by their 
colleagues in the field of clas.sical Sanskrit, and the accent is jirecisely 
one of those indispensable factors for the study of these minutiae. 
Is it not a great burden on the student who is not always prepared 
to accept the author’s interpretation of the pa^sf^ages to have to compare 
the original text for tlie accent when he wdshes to satisfy himself as 
to whether the form in question is, say, an ace. pi. or a gen. sg. ? 
Tn the field of Vedic research reference to texts is always to he given 
according to the standard editions and in the usually accepted way. 
Mr. Sen .seems to have used the standard edition of AB. by Aufrecht 
but his method of giving reference to its passages is ])eculiarly his 
own. He gives reference to Brugmann’s Greek grammar but does not 
Bay which edition he has used. 

All these are however merely methodological sho-rtcomings of the 
work under review and hardly detract anything from its real merits. 
Much more serious are the mistakes, sometimes of an unjdeasnnt sort, 
in the details wrliicli every careful reader will discover in every part 
of tbe book. We shall confine ourselves here to- a more or lesii close 
examination of his first chapter (10 pages) devoted to the nominative 
and note a few jioiiits taken at random from other parts of tlie w’ork. 

In dealing with the predicative nominative the author makes a 
separate category of the verbal phrase nipdrn kar-. This wa.s not 
necessary, for it is w'ell-known that rupdm kar- is equivalent to b/n/*- 
(Delbrtick, p. 103). The author suggests that the peculiar construc- 
tion with rfipdm knr- arose out of the contamination of the 
two constructions visnur hhutd and r/.ywo rupdm krtrd. This is 
of course impossible, for there is no reason why similar constructions 
with other words too would not have arisen in the same way. Had 
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it occurred In tlie older literature one might have considered it to he 
a sort of unconsuinmated Tatpunisa (an imconsummated Bahuvrihi 

with rupd may be found in RV. 1, 114, 5 varahdvi tvemni 

rffpdm), As.it is, its explanation has to be >ought in the word rupd 
itself. The simijiarity of meaning between rujyd and vdrpas is striking 
though etymologically they are not connected with each other (see my 
Les Formations Nominales et Verhales en p dii Saiislirity pp. 26-34). 
vdrpas is clearly used in the RV. in the sense of an artifice (almost 
exclusively in the 8tereotyi>ed phrase ahh'i rdrpasa hhrii)^ perhaps the 
artifice of changing form at pleasure (Ihiil., p. 32). Exactly this 
meaning cannot be established for riipd in the RV., but there is ample 
evidence to show that it was used chiefly to signify assumed or artificial 
form, and its AvCiStan counterpart niupayn- (verb, den.) signifies ac- 
cording to Bartholoniae “Sc]iein})ilder, falsche Vorslelluugen bervor- 
riifen.*’ It is no w^onder ib.erefore that the phrase rfijird/ti lai- should 
be used in the Bialiniauas wlieu the change of form had to he ex- 
pressed. It will liowevei* always remain a matter of conjecture how 
in these j)lira.ses the word rupd completely lost its indeiiendent 
substantive character and came to be used merely as a grammatical 
expresision, 

In dealing wdth tlie cognate nominative the author suggests that 
tlie verb ‘to .speak’ was used impersonally in the original Indo- 
European. I am afraid, the author >vill not be able to 
.substantiate tlii.s fvlatement by facts. The author takes for granted 
tliat the so-called impersonal verbs were from the beginning subject- 
less, but that is far from certain. Is it not at least a* likely that 
the subject of the ‘ Witt erungsimpersoii alia’ W'as omitted because the 
names of the elemenis of nature were taboo? This explanation is 
forcibly ^niggested by the frequent use of such expressions as yd 'ydni 
pdvatc for ‘wind’ and yd tdputi for ‘sun* in the Bruhmanas. 

Beginning with sun, wind, thunder etc. the category of these 
impersonalia might Jiave been considerably extended later. The 
author further suggests that as an intermediate step between the sub- 
jectlesfl constructions and tliose with an active agent as subject there 
are some constructions with an indefinite or relative pronoun as the 
subject “for the satisfaction of grammatical instinct.” examples 

IHQ., MARCH, 1934 
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of such construct ioiiH lie quotes TS. VI, 4, 8, 3 tdio vd idum 
vyaiicchaiy etc. But cannot iddm in tliis and other examidee be 
adverbial? Quite a new categ-ory of instrumental nominative has been 
set upon the basis of ihe only pas^-nge AB. 7, 13, 7 (author’s 33. 1. 7) 
Jcim nu rnalam etc. But doc? an interrogative sentence of this kind 
prove anything? 

‘‘What is ordinarily the locative of distance, is somelimeis put in 
the noin.” according to the author. The word “ordinarily” should not 
iiave been used liere, for locatives of distance, strictly si>eoking, are not 
very common. All his examples on ]>. 15() cannot be accepted as con- 
taining locative of distance. The treatment of the nominative absolute 
is rather strange. The author suggests in bracket that the cases of nom. 
abs. are nothing but cases of anakolouthon. An ingenuous reader may 
conclude that nom. abs. is equivalent to anakolouthon. This is cer- 
tainly not what the author has in mind, but does he not cut the ground 
under his own feet when he says that the passages concerned may be 
regarded as cases of anakolouthon? Indeed, the author has not been 
able to prove his case by means of his examples which cannot be regarded 
as well-cho 3 en. The first passage is quite a normal one if Aufrecht’s cor- 
rection is accepted (without which it conveys no meaning at all), and 
the reading of the second pafssage is uncertain as the author himself 
admits. All the other examples are constructions with absolutive in 
-tvd and therefore can prove nothing, for they themselves form a cate- 
gory apart, and in their case, as also in analogous cases in other 
languages, a different subject is often introduced into the principal 
sentence almost imperceptibly. Yet, if not exactly the nom. absi., at 

least what is called nominative of the psychological subject is found in 

_/ 

various Indo-European dialects. Cf. Gr. hot dc philoi, en tis ejnstatal 

u* t.* ^ u» 

autois chresthaii.. ti phesomcn autoiis einai “as for friends, if 

somebody knows how to deal with them, what sJiould we call 

them?” (Xen.). Lat. tUy si te dei amanty agere tuam rent oocasioH 
(Plautus). A more or less accurate Indian counterpart of these cons- 
tructiona may be found in the use of redundant resumptive pronouns; 

cf . SB. 1, 2, by 18 deva ha vai samgrarndm samnidhdisydTitas tS ho *cuh; 
2y 1, 4, 15 devan Iha vd agn% ddh&^ydmdndrfis tdn asurarak^asdni 
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raraksuhf etc. Constructions such as these, so wide-spread among the 
Indo-European dialects, cannot be brushed anside as anakolouthon and 
must be regarded as a relic of the original Indo-European. 

The author opens hi*^ section on elliptic con^rtructioiis with the 
words ''when the adverh api is u^ted the subject is very often 
buppressed^', and in illustration of this statemeint he gives several 
passages with dpi. In none of these passages unfortunately is dpi an 
adverb. In everyone of them it is a pre-verb compounded with as-. For 
instance, api vo 'tr& *sfu (AB.) does not mean "you may have a share 
here also" but simply "let a share of this belong to you." dpi + as- 
signifies "to belong", "zii Theil werden" (BR). Evidently Mr. Sen has 
been misled by Keitli who could not uiidersUtiid these constructions with 
dpi + as-y with or witlioiit tmesi'., in AB. Constructions with dpi + a.?-, 
specially in connection with hhfipd (as in the passages quoted by Mr. 
Sen), are very old; cf. RV. X, 71, b nd tdspa vdey dpi hhdgd asti. In 
rare elliptic constiuctions even the verbal element as- is absent some- 
times. Cf. in this (•oi\ne( lion also the nominal compounds apisoma and 
anopi'ioma (JB.). Bhattoji's sarpLp) syCd has nothing to do with 
the-e Vedic con.^itruct ions as Mr. Sen thinks. Besides, the title 
"Elliptic Constiuctions" is a misnomer. The cases dealt with are 
simpdy those of brachylogy. 

"Elliptic Constructions" is followed by "Pecuiliar Construct ions." 
A,s the fir.st pecular construction the author has chosen a well-known 
sentence aynir rat tlevdndm addhiitamam (^B. 1, 0, 2, 9b on which ho 
makes the astonishing reiiiaik that "an indeclinable has been used here 
as the subjective predicate." Why should the simple adverb 
addhatamam be the subjective predicate (whatever it may mean) here? 
The fact is that a verb form of hltCt or as- has tc be supplied in this 
sentence. Cf. KS. 30, 2: In/anJkavi asya pmjd hhavisyafi. 
Accusative adveibs are often constructed with hhu- or as- in the 
Brahmanas, but the verb form may also be omitted sometimes 
(Delbrtick, p. 203). Under the same head the author’s treatment of the 
i/fvard iMissages gives o.sia surprise. He ha^s caln)ly translated TS. 3, 1, ,1 
3 tdm ihwdrn rdl'surnsi hdnfoh by "R. are liable to injure him." Has 
he been misled by Reilh here too? If Uvardm in this passage is to bo 
connected with hdntoh, as it ha,s to be, the only rendering possible 
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would be, ‘‘liinv who rnpable of injuring tho R.*’ BR. (s.v. Uvard) 

have pointed out that only the nom. inosc. sg. form of 

this word ts used in this nnoiiinlous way. The acc. ^hmrAm is governed 

here by the preceding niv ghnanti. Whitney (§ 984) pointed 

out long ago tliat ■J.u'arn often does not agree in number and gender 

with the subject. To what a degree had Uvard l>ecome a purely 

grammatical expression without any independent value is best proved 

by those caf>es where it has been altogether dropped, cf. SB. 3, 1, 2, 21 
/ 

Mm /idl 'dhh^dam ahhfjaniloh . In Rt^. in the place of such hivard 
constructions are found those with veib forms of 

It is useless to pursue the author acros^s (he wliole length of the 
book in this way, the review of the first ten pages will liave amply de- 
monstrated its merits and denieriis. Let it he mentioned however in 
passing that the perijihrastic perfect appears, although only once, 
already in the AV. and not in the Brahinanas for the first time as Mr. 
»Sen is inclined to think (p, 22). The author is very much surprised 
that the substitution of tlie dat. pg. ending for gen. sg. of feminine 
stems, ‘which is such a common feature of the Bvahmanas, is wholly 
unknown in classical Sanskiit (p. 83). Tt may he pointed out how*- 
ever that traces of this substituted ending are abundant in 
Prakrit (Pischel, § 37-^). Depending on IToni the author has said that 

similar ithenomena are to he found abo in ^he A vesta, hut can any 

definite suggestion he made on this j)oint in the face of the hopeless 
confusion in the use of cases in the Avesla? Cf. Wackernagel, III 
0 15d, p. 40. The three passages quoted by the author (p. 84) to prove 
that the dative ending has been used also for the locative are wholly 
unconvincing. In the final chapter the author deals witli the locative, 
and various uses of this rase liave been given. Yet one looks in vain 

for the locative of goal as a separate category, cf. RV. I, 1, 4 sd id 

devesu gaerhati, GB. 2, 5, 8 lulha rohati w’hicli Gaastra has ' Vcrrected’’ 
into jullam. The author needs not get diffident about tlie connection 
between pibntah and jmtrem (p. Ifil) in TiS. 4, 5, 11, 1 i/c 
vividhyanti pdtresv pihato jdiulv. Such locatives of the vessel are 
quite common in the Brahmanns. 

A special feature of the book consists of various Greek and Avestan 
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parallels. Selected passng'es have been given fairly correctly though 
without much critical disicrimination.. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the hook will certainly prove to be 
useful as a collection of valuable materials to all those who can supply 
the necessary corrective. 


Batakrishna Ot[osh 


THE DYNASTIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA (Early 
Mediaeval Period) by H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Iiondon)., vol. I, 
Pp. xl + (5G3, ma|is 10, Calcutta 1931. Calcutta University Press. 

In. this volume covering 003 page.s Dr. H. C. Ray gives an account 
of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the period of 
transition intervening between the decline td the Gurjara-Pratihto 
'fmi>ire and the Mii.^^lim conquest. Dr. Ray takes note not only of the 
paramount dynasties hut also of the more impoidant feudatory families. 
He takes his stand mainly on the evidence of contemporary inscriptions 
and literaaire, and his work is in a large measure free from the glaring 
inai^curacies and conjectures that are the usual concomitants of ha.siy 
attempts at writing dyna^dic annals by i)er8ons who have a pathetic 
faith in the value of tradition, however late or disorei>ant, and are 
unfamiliar with critical methods of study and investigation. An 
important feature of the work is the inclusion of a number of excellent 
maps which will undoubtedly he of great help to students. 

The volume before us deals mainly with the dynasties that ruled 
in the extensive territories on the outskirts of the Cangetic Donh, 
watered by the Tndu.s, the Bugmati, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Mahanadi. But we have also a few important chapters dealing witli 
the kingdoms of Konauj and Benares in the heart and centre of the 
M eJa . 

The volume open.s with a chapter on Sind. Dr. Ray wisely bases 
Ills account of this kingdom mainly on the chronifde of Baladhuri 
supplementing it with information gleaned from coins and works like 
the Chnrh-nftmo, The second chapter — that on the Suhis of 
Afghanistan and the Punjah—is, in some respects, the most interesiling 
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in the whole volume. The author shows great industry and patienoe 
in piecing together the scraps of information gathered from various 
sources, literary, epigraphic and numiainatic, and tells the thrilling 
stoiy of the fall of the last outposts of the land of al-Hhid, held by the 
Shah of Kabul, the Rnthal or Ratbil of Za-bul and ar-Rukhkhaj and the 
Satrap of Zaranj\ after a period of brave struggle. Regarding the 
mysterious potentate or potentates known to the Arabs as Ratbil, 
Rantbil, Ratbal or Zunbil the conjecture may be hazarded that the 
original Sanskrit designation w'as Riusirapfda or Ja^napaJa^ comparable 
to Rtmnya and Jnnenflrn of inscriptions, and very likely to be equated 
mih- Khshathrn paran (‘protecor of the land*) or Satrap of the Scytho- 
Parthian period, and also with Desayopfri of the Gupta ei>igraphs. 
The form Rafhal may be compared to Rajbal which stands for the 
Sanskrit Rdjyapdla. The temjde of the Zilr (p. OG) reminds one of Sha 
(or Chv)-7uuleva mentioned by the most famous of Chinese pilgrims in 
his account of Tpao-ku.t*a (=Jaguda=:Zabul?). The P.-atbil of Zabul 
must be distinguished from the Kabul Shah (p. G7) who, judging from 
the evidence of al-Biruni, undoubtedly claimed Turki lineage and des- 
cent from the great Kajiiska. The kingdom of the Shah at one time 
extended from Kabul to Nagarkor, hut his identification with the 
Buddhist Ksatriya king of Kia-pt^shi is not obvious, the more so be- 
cause the Chinese pilgrim clearly distnguished this Buddhut Ksatriya 
king from a Turkish potentate, the ruler of Fu-li-shih-sa-t!juig-na or 
the district rcaind Opian, who may have been the Turuska mentioned 
by Kalhana (V. 149-5^)). The capital of the Hindu Sahis seems to have 
been at Udabhanda or Waihand, and Bhatinda of Firishta is apparently 
a misreading or corrupt form of Bahinda cr Wailmiul (cf. 
Tahaqdt-i-A Jcharl ) . 

Dr. Ray next deals with the rojal houses of Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Kanauj etc. The account of these 
dynasties is enriched with a wealth of information that is truly amazing. 
When his book reachesi a second edition he will, it is hoped, utilise the 
evidence of those records (e.g. the Tiwarkhed plates of the Rastrakuta 
Nannaraja) which have been published in comparatively recent times. 
While one may differ from Dr. Ray in regard to some of his statements 
or conclusions, none who has studied the volume can fail to bear testi- 
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mony to the industry ami skill with which he has marahalled liis facts 
and tlio critical caution displayed in the sifting of evidence. 

n. c. R. c. 


THK SPIIOTASIDDIII of Acarya Mandanamisra with the 
Gopiilika of Rsi]>utra Parameavara edited by Vedav^’taradu S. K. 
RiiniaiiiUha Sastri. Sui)er Royal 8vo. pp. xxiv4-I2G8 + J]8, Madras, 
1931. 

The Doctrine of Sphota occupieji an important place in the history 
of Indian linguistic 8i)eculations. It liies to explain how the speecli- 
siounds, as they are uttered, come to create the cognition of meaning. 
It may he foimulated as follows: f)ur spee<di-sound.s conMitute only 
one of the endless varieties of sounds (dhvunh) of the world. While 
speaking, we emit through our vocal organs yurnas ( = elements of 
speech-sounds) one by one; hut as soon as these liuve been uttered in 
a particular order tliey make the hearer cognizant of a definite mean* 
ing. Now this capacity of producing cognition of a meaning, that is 
inherent in these vanias has been called the 8 p h o t a. 

Connected though the doctrine ig with great names such as 
Patau jali and Bhartrhari it does not enjoy favour with all the schools 
of Indian tliinkers. Followers of tlie Nyaya-Vaisc.silai and the Purva- 
Mimdjum systems reject the doctrine totally. The rejection of 
the doctrine by the followers of the latter system is not quite dig* 
interested; for on allowing it to stand, words and sounds as they are, 
become deprived of all validity and hence all action^ (Karmakunda) 
will prove to be futile. 

This being the i!o:^ilion of the doctrine of 8phota in the Hindu 
thought llie 8 p h 0 t a s i d d li i by Mandana-Misra now edited and 
publislied for the first time in the Madras University 8anskrit Series 
(no. 6) should be considered us an important addition to the list of Indian 
])hilosoj)liical texts. The special importance of the work lies in the 
fact that it was written by a Vedantin to whom all the world including 
words and their meaning is nothing but an illusion (innya). The 
learned editor, tlie Vedavij^aruda Rumanatha Sastri has done his work 
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weill In a short prefatory note written in clear and elegant Sanskrit 
he has discust^d among other things tlie identity of the author 
Mandana-Misra. His theory in this matter deserves serious considera- 
tion. It is generally believed that Mandana-Misra alias Sure^var- 
acarya who was first a disciple of Eumarila Bhatta became subsequent- 
ly a celd of the great Sankara. The editor seems to have shown cogent 
grounds for disbelieving such a story. If by the expression 
Murvidagdha’ (Kariku, 2) the author of the Sifhotasiddhi has referred 
as has been alleged by the author of Gojullikd (the commentary to the 
SpJiotasiddJd), to Eum^ila, then one Ends it difficult to connect the 
two names as the teacher and the pupil. 

But it must^ however, be admitted that more satisfactory evidence 
should be adduced before finally accepting the theory of the editor. 
And in fact he has promised us soniethiiig in tliis line in the introduc- 
tion of the Bmlimasiddhi which is also a work of Mandana-Misra and 
is going to be published in the Maidras University Sanskrit Series. 

The prefatory notes of the editor discusses* also the life and 
works of ^siputra Parame^vara, the autlior of the Oo/Mlikd. This 
commentator was born in the line of great scholars. 

Beaidee the Gapdhkd they are known to have written the following 
works: (1) Mimdmsd-sutrdvthasahymha, (2) Tattvorvihhdvandy (3) 
NltUattvmirhhdva-'vydkliydy (4) Svadita-tan'hyhii and (5) Mhndmsd- 
kdMd-tippani. The notices of these wOrksr given in the prefatory 
notes will be of great use to the scholars working in these lines. 

Pinally we congratulate the editor for this very useful edition 
of the Sphotasiddhi together with the Gopdlikd furnished with two 
indices one of which traces the sourco of the majority of quotations in the 
latter (Gopdlikd), TLe get-up and the printing of the work are quite 
satisfactory. 


Manomohait Ohosh 


BEGINNINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY by Rev. H. 
Heras, Studies in Indian History of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute. St. Yavier’s College, Bombay. No. 4. 
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The present work is aii important achlition to the constant stream 
of piiblicratioiia that have appeared in refeiit yeaiis on the p^reat Hindu 
empire of MediiPval India. Father Herns, whose earlier work, Th^ 
Arandu Di/nasfi/ of Vijdtijaiiafjani, dealinjr with tlie later history of 
the Vijayanagara empire, has been favourably noticed by competent 
scholars, has now iin delta ken to throw li^fht upon the obscure history 
of it>i orij^in. His coiudusions which are based on an exhaustive and 
critical examination of the available sources, help to solve many 
])rol)lems that liave Iiitheito defied soluiion. 

The present work consists of two pails- -the first bearing the title 
— The Foundation of tlie City of Vijayanagara — and the ssecond being 
called — The Oiigiii of the Saiigama Dynasty. Of the many points 
dealt with by tlie author, o?ily a few may be noticed. The story of 
the foundation of Vijayanagara hy Madbava (otherwise called 
Vidyuranya) was fabricated by the asc^efics of the J§rhgeri-Matb in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. The founder of the city of 
Vijayanagara (or rather of Aneguiidi, as the antlior would like to say 
in modification of liis conclusions in the earlier chapters) ’^yas Vira 
Ibillala III, the la-sl great king of the Hoysala dynasty. The oldest 
name of the city was firi Vira Vijaya Virupaksapura. The dynasty 
cf Sahgama was not of Tolugu origin Imt came from the same great 
sto< k of the Yadavas as the Iloysulas and were piobably related to the 
latter. Haribara I, the founder of the dynasty, was appointed by Vira 
Ballala III as his Malianiaiidalesvura of the IVortb. After the extinc- 
tion of the Hoysula dynasty the Kanaiese coimtiy acknowle<lged the 
rulers of Vijayanagara as tlieir legitimate kings, while the Telugu 
countiy repeatedly rebelled against them and at last submitted 
rehinctantly to their domination. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the history of Mediteval 
India and will deserve the serious consideration of every student of the 
subject. 

IT. N. Ghoshal 

THE HFADQGAKTFRS OF IIKAUTY by Fdmond Holmes 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., TiOiidon. 

The treatif^e under review embodies the author^s conviction that the 
Real of reals is to be found within and not without os declared by the 

IHQ., UAECH, 1934 ^ 
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seers of India. Tlie liook is a challenge to Western thonght. The 
author has aketclied tlie dominant trend of AVestevii thought from 
Aristotle down to the present time. Under the lead of Greek thought 
in general and of Aristoile’s jdiilosophy in particular, the Western 
mind has always incdined towards the externalist conception of reality : 
a conception wdiich tends to low’er reality to tlie dead level of niei*e 
existence. Such a conception of reality, ruling out it does the super- 
normal in all it:-, aspects and making the analysis of sense-experienre 
the pathway to ultimate truth, leads at la>t to the open dualism of 
Nature and the ISuiiernatuial. 

The author has conveniently divided the work into three parts. In 
the First Part of the Book the author has exhibited the dominant 
characderisitics of Western thought. In the Second Part he turns for 
guidance to Iinlin. In the Philosophy of the TJ])anisads lie finds the 
solution of tJie problem of Reality. The Real of reals, as the author 
confidently pioiiits out, is to be found in the unexplored World — 
formless, inconceivable, nnimaginahle — ^into which each of us is 
admitted through the portal of his own self-consciousness. In tlie Third 
Part lie compares witli one another the three schemes of life that emerge 
from the rival solutions of tlie problem of Reality — Snpernatnralism and 
Normalism which we owe to the extern alism of the West, and the 
Spiritual Idealism wiiicli we one to the introspectiveness of Ancient 
India. 

The Spiritual Idealism Avhich, according to the author, provides 
111! with a key to the solution of the problem' of Reality has its diffiiuilty 
too. It fails to sujiidy us with a satisfactory ac(‘ount of the outward 
world — w’orld of matter and form. Spiritual Idealism is never weary of 
telling us that the air of intrinsic reality whicli the outward world 
W’ears is illnsojy. The hypothesis of Milyu, Low’ever ingenious, cannot 
stand the cnutibles of ratiocination. As long as we live, move, and 
have our being in discursive thouglit, we cannot perceive the 
undifferentiated unity in which the ultimate truth, as indicated by the 
seers of the Upanisads, consists. 

Dualism is inlierent in the nature of intellect. Intellect with its 
symbols, shibboleths, creeds and conventionsi, i.s not adequate to the 
grasp of the formless reality. Intuition, to which the author trusts for 
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the understanding of the reality, is something f/O whicli the 
iiitellectualishs are quite unwilling to grant any slatiisi. Intuition, 
according to the seers of the Fpaniaads, is indefinable. It is a magic 
talisman which transfiguies the whole existence of men into a new 
reality. The value of intuition as a means to tlie discovery of Heality 
will, to all intentsS and purposes, remain a sealed hook to the intellect 
tualishs. The boolc, however excellent as a work of ( onviction and faith, 
will fail to create a deeji and abiding impression until the people accept 
intiiitinji as an aiipaiMlus for the grasp cjf tlie ultimate reality, 

D. L, Djs 

INDO-ARVAN IJTKRATURK AiSJ) CULTURE (ORIGINS) by 
Nagendra Nath. Gliose, m.a., b.l. The Rook Company T/td., College 
Square, Calcutta 193 L Pp. xxvi, 287. 

This work is a remarkable contribution to the study of certain 
aspects of Indo-Aryau Culture, if not directly of its liiterature. It 
begins ostensibly witli tbe treatment oE the much discussed theme of 
llie A^ratya, witli all its apparent absurdities and inconsisteucie>, as 
presented by the AtlKirra-reda and the ritualistic Srauta texts; but in 
reality it comprehends jji its wide scope a large variety of problem?*' 
aiising therefrom. Tlie author’s main concern appears to he the ques- 
tion of the Aryan and Non-Aryan rapproachement, and with this end in 
view he makes use of the scattered V'edic and Piiranic clue.s to 
emphasise what he calls the very imj)ortant Vrutya contributions to 
Indo-Aryan culture. He has therefore to rely a great deal upon the ori- 
gij.ally noil-canonical hut subsequently Rrabmanised sources, such as 
tlio apparently obscure Atharvanic texts and ruraiiic legends so richly 
I’lirnisli. Tbe work is therefore essentially an attempt at synthetic inter- 
pretation, and develops, from the author’s ])articular point of view, the 
Piihu-Vainya legend, the origin of the Suta-Afagadha and the Draupndi 
legend in connexion with the Kuru-pancala cycle of epic slorie!^, all 
cf which are, .with considerable forensic acumen, connected directly or 
indirectly with the A'lutya movement. The author in this way attempts 
to demonstrate that the Indo-Aryan culture, as we find it reflected in 
its religious and legendary literature, is a complex but synthetic pro- 
duct, the main ingredients of whicli are of Non-Aryan Vratya origin, 
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but to which determi native direction was given by the organising 
trend of the Aryan mind. He locates the Yratya centre in the east 
and brings together epic and Puranic indications to show that the 
synthesis of the two cull urea was first brought about in tlie eastern king- 
dom of Magadha and was couditioned chiefly by the comparatively easy 
mechanism of the Yratya conversion ceremony, which in his opinion 
was rather a political than religious ritual, its main object having been 
the absorption of larger man-power info the Aryan fedd from its new 
environment. 

Ou the autlior’s main imsition witli regard to the syntliesiis of 
Aryan and Non-Aryan imlture^ and its probable development in tlia 
east, which was aryanised at a comparatively late period, we believe 
there will be little disagreement. Modern research lias been tending 
to establish this position from various points of view; but Professor 
Ghose*s very suggestive and stimulating work will further support tliis 
tendency by its approach of the problem from the sociologico-cultural 
point of view. We cousider this to be the chief value of his thesis. 
With reference to the many details, however, regarding, his interpre- 
tation of particular texts or legendfa, or, to give a concrete exum])le, 
his views regarding the Paisaca Prakrit, it is only natural that there 
should be inevitable differences of opinion. Tn tliis brief review it 
js not possible to enter into such details, but it is noteworthy that it 
is on the basis of these details that tlie author skilfully builds up quite 
u remarkable view regarding the value, from the point of view of 
culture-history, of the vaiious epic and Puranic legends and traditions. 
There can be no doubt that in this respect his work is a challenge to 
consider these neglected sources for a proper re -construct ion of the 
history of Indo-Aryan culture as a whole. Tlie work therefore should 
receive serious attention and invite further discussion. On the question 
of origins and culture-movement.s no one can he dogiilatic ; and, in spite 
of a certain emphatic note in his statements the autllor^s treatment of 
•material? and conclnsions drawn therefrom cannot indeed be complacent- 
ly ignored. We are glad that Professor filiose has now turned his 
kttention from law to literature, and brought his mature juristic 
abilities to bear upon problems of wider indological interest. 


s. E. Ds 
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VEDIC STUDIES, vol. I, by A. Veukatasubbiab. 393 pp. 
Surabhi and Company. Mysore, 1933. 

The author presents in the volume under review several papers 
published by him in the Indian Antiquary and tlve Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in tlie years 192(1-29. 
Each of these articles is devoted to the detailed discussion of the 
meaning of a particular Rpf-vedic. ivord, and, in all, fourteen such 
words have been discussed in this work, namely, ‘lutya*, ‘sunam*, 
^ndraseni*, Magma*, *8vasara',‘arati', Man', ‘j)rthalv*,‘yaksam',‘abliva,' 
‘admasad*, ‘nireka*, Mmaddisti* and ‘padbhih*. It will be noted that 
much ink has been already si>ilt over most of these words., Tlie 
author therefore has given 2 >i’oof of lus courage in trying to deter- 
mine the meanings of these difficult words, and it is all tlie 
more, remarkable, for, as lie himself admits in his jireface, instead 
of introducing any new method of inquiry or any new materials 
the author has sinijdy followed the lead of Piscliel and Geldner. 
Yet the result has been always different and the author thinks 
that it is ^irinciiially due to the fact that when comi>ariug parallel 
2 iassages he has adhered to the KV. more strictly than Pischel 
and Geldner in their Vedischeu Studien. This strict adherence 
to the method of Vedic interpretation followed by P. and G. explains 
the complete reticence of the author on the grammatical and 
etymological problems connected with the words discussed in the 
book. True, much cannot be exiiected of the art of etymology in 
determining the exact meaning of any particular word, but to 
ignore it completely in a work of this kind can be hardly regarded 
as a virtue at this time of day. 

When confronted with the task of interpreting ancient texts 
the modern jdiilologist has to always bear in mind the fact that 
exactly equivalent words are rare even among modern languages, 
and that when a wide gulf of time and space separates the 
language of the text to be interpreted from the modern dialect which 
is to be the medium of interpretation, to attem 2 >t to find an exactly 
equivalent modern word is tantamount to doing violence to the 
ancient text. The jdiilologist has to always guard himself against 
the temptation to read modern meanings in ancient words. This 
was fullv aj) 2 )reciated by Roth and Bdhtlingk who contented 
themselves only with suggesting the meaning with the help of 
German equivalents but then let the original passages reveal the 
true meaning in all its a-pprehensible nuances. Specially in 
the pase of whose apparently homogeneous body 
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is reflected a restless literary activity extended, over many 
centuries, has their procedure to he adhered to, for here, through 
the extensive use of metapliors, all possible shades of meaning 
came to he attributed to tlie same word-symbol. Equation of con- 
ceptions which but partly overlap eacli other, though known all 
over the world among primitive peoples, is certainly one of the 
most striking features of the psychology of the Yedic Indians, 
as is amply proved by the absurd equations of which the Brah- 
manas are full. Applied to the language this principle will inevi- 
tably give rise to a long chain of mobile conceptions shading otf 
from each other sometimes beyond recognition — all however ex- 
pressed by the same word-symbol ! Tlie onus on the student of 
the Veda is to trace the stretch of this chain, link by link, in their 
historical order. Etymology will come in handy to him in this 
task by suggesting to him in which direction he should look for the 
beginning of the chain, though however the etymological meaning 
may nowhere be pointed out in the extant texts. It is clear tliat in 
such a case to give a general sort of meaning susceptible of very 
wide application is to shirk the real task. The true histori(‘al 
jirocedure would be to proceed from the precise to the general. But 
the author of the volume lias in most cases followed jusf the ojiposite 
course, and in liis zeal to find a sense tliat would fit in all tiie 
passages concerned he lias sometimes suggested meanings of such 
a comprehensive character that they can be hardly said to signify 
anything at all. Thus ‘yaksam* in his opinion signifies (1) being (con- 
crete), i. e. all beings, the creation, world, universe etc. and (2) 
being (abstract), i. e. essence, substance, virtue, might, powers etc. 
(p. 101). One wonders what under the sun was not colled ‘yaksa* by 
the Vedic Indians ! 

Yet all the meanings suggested by the author for the words 
discussed by him are not of tliis character. The o[tening word *nitya*, 
for instance, lias been discussed much more sagaciously, but tlie 
result is surelj' surj^rising. He has fully demonstrated tliat in some 
pas.sages at least, it should be regarded as equivalent to ‘priya*. But 
turning to the word *priya' the reader will bebewildered to find that, 
on the author's own showing, it often signifies ‘ntya' ! Thus when 
both *nitya' and ^priya' are but iiarallel moving streams of meanings 
can any real gain he achieved by linking tliem to each otlier ? 
Comparative philology would have tedd the author tliat the usual 
meaning attached to ‘priya* is the original one, but he has ignored 
this only certain point in a sea of uncertainty. The treatment of 
the other w’ords are much less satisfactory, for the author is- every- 
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where anxious above all to find as couiinelieiisible a iiieaiiiiig as 
possible. The seroiid w’ord *sunam', in his opinion, again 
signifies *priya*, but tliis time he lias arrived at this conclusion 
not through comparison of ]>arallel passages, but through analogy. 
The course of his analogy liow'ever is extremely intri(^ate. Starting 
from the assumption that ‘sunam' is sometimes equivalent to ‘svam* 
but not always so, the author infers ‘‘from the analogy of the words 
'priya', Sama* and ‘jiista* or ‘nitya*,‘sva', and 'nija', that mean both 
‘dear’ and ‘own*, that ‘suna* too has these tw’o meanings** ! In dealing 
with the word ‘sagina* too tlie author evinces tlie same tendency 
to force one meaning on all the i>assages, — the particular 
meaning being ‘siva* — , althougli both tlie etymology and tlie 
frequent use of the word as an adjective of ‘asva* clearly show* 
that in most cases it lias to be translated by ‘strong*, lint by 
‘.^agmaso asvah* our author understands “horses that draw the 
chariot comfortably*' ( p. 78 ). ‘Svasara’ is a difficult w^ord to wdiich 
(reldner devoted a brilliant article in the Vedischeu Studien and 
as the result of his enquiry had to postulate tliree different meanings- 
for the word. The author how^ever lias tried to cut the Gordian 
knot by suggesting tliat in all the \>assage8 ‘svasara* signifies 
‘sandhya*. This meaning is obviously impossible, for instance, 
in RV. 1,8, 8 a gaiita...usra iva svasarani, for accusative of time 
flependent on a verb of motion is known only as adverb. The autlior 
himself suggests that here ‘svasarani* = ‘svasaresir (p. 91), but why ? 

The word ‘arati* is used invariably as an appellative of Agni 
and it seems to express some relation between Agni on the one hand 
and heaven and earth on the other. The author tJierefore lias 
drawn up a list of twenty-one items, each giving a particular 
characteristic of Agni in relation to heaven and earth, but imme- 
diately afterwards makes the astonishing remark that, “it becomes 
obvious that the first-mentioned twenty cannot be denoted by it*’. 
Without giving them a fair trial the author thus dismisses them 
abruptly and pins bis faitli on the tw*enty-first characteristic of 
Agni w*hich is that he shines upon or illumines heaven and earth. 
Yet Xeisser has conclusively proved that it is the ninth character- 
istic on the list, — namely Agni*s messengership betw^een heaven and 
earth, which is expressed by the w’ord ‘arati*. For the w'ellknow*n 
word ‘dan*, which is almost universally recognised to be the gen. sg. 
of ‘dam* ( see Wackernagel, III, p. 244 ), the author proposes the 
meaning ‘strength*, 'power* etc. and like Pisehel derives it 
from an hypothetical ‘daips* (p. 119 ). This qovel derivation is quite 
unnecessary, ior ‘dam* iiseU may easily signlty ‘strength* etc. The 
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author is of opinion that ‘maksu* primarily signifies ‘great, powerful* 
and only secondarily ‘quick, swift, rapid* ( p. Id4 ). lliit Lat. ‘mox’ 
shows that the opposite is true. ‘Nireka* lias been derived from 
ni + ri- by the addition of the suffix- ka (p. 227 ) and it is taken to 
be synonymous with ‘vaja*. Hut the meaning of ‘v^ja’ is anything 
but certain and jirecise. Moreover the derivation jiroposed by 
the author is not very probable, for iiistaiK'es of ‘-ka* as a primary 
suffix are rare. It is definitely wrong to say that ‘vaja* is 
derived from ‘vaj-* ( p. 222 ), for tlie existence of such a root 
cannot be proved. All the quotable forms may be regarded 
as those of the denominative stem of ‘vflja’ and in ‘ojiyas* and 
‘ojistha’ we have not a week-grade form of tliis hyiiotlietical 
root hut merely ‘djas* ( Avestan ‘aogali’ ). Tlie word ‘padblilh* has 
been always a puzzle to Vedic sc.liolars both on a<-count of its form 
and meaning, and with this jiuzzle our author concludes his book. 
In his search for a very general and (uimpreliensive meaning the 
author lias struck on the meaning ‘dhtbhih* (p. 2f»fd for ‘padhhih*, 
wliich he derives from ( s ) pas-. Hut it is very much to be doubteil 
whether he will succ^eed in iiersuading anybody to accept his 
interpretation. So far as can be seen, in some passages at least, 
‘jiadbhih’ must be regarded as a flexioual form of ‘pad’ in which the 
dental was cerebralised through analogy (see Wackernagel, T § 148a, 
pp. 171f. ). 

After all is said it must be admitted however that the work 
under review is a valuable contribution to Vedic, philology. Tlie 
meanings suggested by the author for the words discussed cannot 
stand, but the discussions themselves cannot he disposed off so 
summarily. The author is conversant with the methods of Vedic 
research and he also knows the Vedic hihliogra]>hy. His translation 
of the Vedic passages are generally, conf roversial ])oinfs apart, 
very accurate. Tlie book cannot fail to please the lovers of Vedic lore. 

Hata!:risiina Ghosh 


STUDIA IXJJtf-lRAXlCA : Kdirengahe flir Wilhelm Geiger, 
zur Vollendung des To. Leliensjahres. Herausgegebeu von AValther 
Wiisf. Otto ilarrassowifz, Leipzig, 1931; pp. XII + 327. 

AA’ilhelm Geiger, one of the most rejiuted masters of Aryan 
philology, requires no iutroducfioii at this time of day. There is 
hardly a branch of this vast subject but has been enriched by his 
contributions and his untiring and ceaseless activity. 
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As the long Tabula Gratulatoria shows, all the world has paid 
homage to the master on this occasion and from a glance at the table 
of contents it will be clear that schloars of every country took this 
oj)portuiiity to honour one of the greatest living savants of the 
present day and thus honour themselves. The Editor of the volume. 
Dr. VValther Wiisjt, a faithful disciple of the old master, has amply 
l)roved his love arid respect for his guru by bringing out this volume 
and he has thus also earned the gratitude of the scholarly world, 
for, as the following survey will show, most of the essays 
contained in this volume are really very original and thought- 
provoking. We in India too have reasons to take i)ride in this 
volume, if not for the contributions which liave come from India, 
at least for the great helj) rendered by the Parsee community in 
India at the instance of vSir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi to meet the 
ex])eiises of printing this volume. 

The volume begins with ten benedictory verses in Pali comimsed 
by Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta Thera of Ceylon, a personal friend of 
Wilhelm Geiger. Then follow the articles of the contributors. 
A. M. Hocart in his article ‘‘Yaksas and Viiddas'’ has discussed the 
vexed ethnological j>robleni of the Viiddas and comes to the 
conclusion tliat they are the relic of an older population of Ceylon 
than the Sinhalese. They have been at first deeply influenced by 
the Yaksas (a term which may cover more than one race^ and then 
by the Sinhalese. 

Theodor Zachariae, who has made his name famous by lexico- 
graphical studies, has touched a very interesting problem of folk- 
lore in his short article **Zu den Riitselhaften Antworten." He has 
pointed out how a story, which hinges on the riddle of making “two 
out of one," reappears in slightly varying forms in various 
countries at various times. J. Schick in his pretty long contribu- 
tion ‘‘Die iiltesten Versionen von Chaucers Erankeleynes Tale*' has 
also dealt with a similar theme. Here he points out one Chinese 
and various Indian forerunneis to this famous story in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. J'hnst Leuniann before his sudden death 
supidied J. Schick with an old Jaina version of .this story occurring 
in Malayagiri's A'yavaharabhasyapedh. This Jaina version along 
with a German translation has been publislied here for the first time. 

Leumann himself has published in the volume under review a 
long i)or(ion of Asaiiga's Bodhisattvabhumi according to Wogihara's 
edition and rendered the text us clearly intelligible as possible by 
means of all the resources of printing technique. 

Ludwig Baclihofer, the well-known writer on East- Asian art, 

tHQ., luitcR^ 1934 24 
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has contributed a short but very instructive article on the Gandhara 
art. It has been hitherto generally taken for granted that the 
Gandhara art owes its origin to Greek influence and the 
more a work of Gandhara art shows signs of similarity with 
Greek or Hellenistic 8culj)ture the older it should be. The authejc. 
lias stoutly controverted this tlieory and pointed out that the works 
of art dating from the fourth to fifth century A. D., brought to 
light by French excavators at Hadda near Jalalabad, show 
astonishing similarity with the works of Hellenistic art, and yet, as 
the interval of time is too long, Hellenistic influence of tl)e second 
century B. C. cannot be made responsible for this remarkable 
fact. In a short article Dr. Bimala Churn haw has discussed 
various passages in the Pali literature where ‘Ceiiya* has been 
mentioned and re-affirmed Kern’s opinion that “all edifices having 
the character of a sacred monument are Caityas, but not all Caityas 
are edifices.*’ Fick in his article “Die Gotras in den Pali-texten” has 
tried to defend his position as stated in Kncycl. of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. VI, pp. 353ff. against the sharp criticism of S. Y. 
Karandikar, who in his ‘Hindu Exogamy* has put forward the theory 
that the Gotras of the Brahmana priests were adojited by the 
K^atriyas. Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids' article “Felsenrifte der 
versunkeueu Sakyalehre" has a German title but it is written iu 
English. The writer has exhibited much temperament and 
rhetorical powers in this article, all of which however might have 
been easily spared. Winternitz has once more discussad the problem 
“Kann uns der Palikanon etwas iiber den alteren Buddhismus uiid 
seine Geschichte lehren ?“ — and contended that the Pali canon 
is the most faithful of all and has better jireserved the teachings 
of the Buddha than the Sanskrit, the Tibetan or the Chinese version, 
though, of course, every part of the Pali canon should be taken with 
utmost caution. 

The famous Semitist Fritz Homniel has contributed a very 
important and instructive article on the Semitic origin of Indian 
scrijit. Among the various old Semitic scripts the author 
points put the Lihyanian script to be most akin to the Indian 
Brahmi script. The comparative table appended to this highly 
interesting article leaves little doubt on that score. 

Scheftelowitz has devoted a short study to tlie holy number 
108 and comes to the conclusion that it is made up of 101 and 7 put 
together and the present reviewer has contributed an article in 
Sanskrit on the Vyasamj-ti as reconstructed from later Nibandhus and 
commentaries. Professor Hauer, an authority on Yoga iu Europe, 
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has tried to give a satisfactory explanation of the Sutras IV, 1-6 of 
the Yogasiitra." The author has shown that the real meaning of 
these sutras has escaped f 11 the commentators who tried to impose on 
them a magicial significiance which is quite incompatible with the 
metapliysical character of the fourth book of the Yogasutra. 
Professor Oertel has pointed out two hitherto unnoticed cases of 
Prakritism in the Chandogya Upanisad. ‘Abhyattah* in Ch.Up.,3,14, 

2 is in liis opinion a corrupt Prakrit form of ‘abhyaptah* which occurs 
in the parallel ])assage }^11., because \/da + abhi-a is other- 

wise quite unknown. It is impossible to connect this form with 
\/at, as Slankara lias done, for (he jiast participle of y'at is 'atita’ 
(see Nir. 4, 5). Also the obviously ungrammatical form ‘pradhak^ir’ 
for ‘pradhaksld’ (C'h. Up., 4, 1, 2) has been explained as a Prakritism 
on the ground that a confusion between d and r is not at all 
seldom from RU. downwards. Hetty Heimann in her contribu- 
tion ‘‘Zur indisclien Namenkunde** has touclied an interesting 
jiroblem of ludology. This is perhaps the first systematic attempt 
to gi’ap])le with the problem of Indian proper names since Hilka. 

A better exj^osition of this vast subject within the short compass 
of one article is iiardly imaginalde. Harit Krishna Deb in his article 
on “Vediii India an<l Minoan men*' lias ]>ut forward a number of 
very daring tlieories. Tiie author is convinced that the 
Dorians and other races who swept across the Aegean area sometime 
during the latter part of the second millenium H. C. are identical 
with the Vedic Indians. lie has courageously identified various 
tribes mentioned in RV. with those who fought against the 
Mgyptians at about 120D H. (J. The Vedic tribal name Turvasa 
is in his o])iiiion an amalgam of the tribal names Teresh and 
Wesliesli mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions. 

In bis ])aper “Kin Weiterer iranosky v'uscher Kigennamen in 
Rgveda’* Wiist has pointed out another Irano-Scythian proper 
name in RV". like *Srhinda,* etc. The word ‘alakam* which occurs 
twice in UV. has hitherto been taken to mean ‘empty', ‘vain' etc, 
and grammatically it has been alwmys interpreted as the adverb 
*alam’ extended by the suffix -ka, conveying a contemptuous or dimi- 
nutive sense. Hut a peculiar cdiaracteristic of this word has appa- 
rently escaped all Vedic. scholars : the diminutive suffix -ka always 
takes tlie accent upon itself (cf. Paijiini, V. 3, 71): anya:anyaka, 
eka: ekaka, etc. Why then alam : alakam ? This remarkable 
accentuation shows that 'alakam' does not belong to this category 
at all. The only other category which suggests itself for the 
explanation of this word is that of ‘antaka/ ‘vfsvaka/ ^36maka.' All 
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of them are liowever proper names. Krpfo, ^alaka* is a ])roper name. 
Til fact, according- to tlie writer, RV. X. 108, 7 'rekn padam alakam 
t jagantlia’ (conveys almost tlie same idea as Kalidasa's ‘gantavyii te 
vasatir alakfi numa yaksesvaranam* (Meghadiita verse 7). The author 
has tlien tried to locate this ‘alaka’ and after a highly instructive 
etymological disquisition connei led it with ( )ssetic Aliig. A large 
portion of the article is devoted to discussions on the jirobahle 
meaning of the word 'reku' which likewise occurs in RV. X. 108, 7. 
In spite of Sayana its connection witliv/ric is obvious and lias been 
generally acce])ted, but only Hillebrandt before the jiresent writer 
pointed out that reku belongs to the category of bhindii, daru, jayil, 
etc. and therefore must be of active meaning and not jiassive like 
rikta. 

Four more articles by Jules Blocb, Franklin Kdgerton, L. Renoii 
and Max VValleser respectively make up the aggregate of Tndological 
studies contained in this volume. All of them are of unsiial im- 
portance for general linguistics. Juh's Blocli discusses tlie IVakrit 
word vatta (fern.) <Skt. vartman (neuter). It is well-known that 
many 8kt. words in -an or -as bei-ome feminine in Prakrit, such as 
addha <adhvan, candima candramas, etc*. The starting jmiut of 
this change of gender is obviously nom. sing., where the ending 
-a naturally suggests the feminine gender. But vatta ‘^vartman 
cannot be explained in this way, for here the original word being of 
neuter gender in Skt. ends in short -a and not -a in nom. sin ,. An in- 
termediate masculine form ^vartma or S’attii is necessary to explain 
this transformation, which must have been facilitated, first , by the 
direct intiuence of the synoninious word adlivan (> addha) and second- 
ly by a general tendency of words signifying ‘road' towards the 
animate gender: cf. (Ireek ‘liod6s, keleuthos,’ Batin ‘via, lallis,’ 
Gothii; ‘vigs^ etc. 

Franklin Kdgerton in a short article has dealt with (he knotty 
problem of Skt. ]>ronominal stems in -d. Skt. generic pronouns 
as well as personal pronouns assume, as is well known, forms ending 
in -<l (or -t) in c*omposition and derivations e. g. tad-vasa : tad-iya, 
mat-krta : madlya, etc. Wackernagel suggested that the s-tarting 
point of this development is to be sought in such tatjiuriisa compounds 
where acc. sing, in the first component is logical and necessary, 
such as tad-vasa. But Kdgerton rightly points out that of the half- 
dozen Rg-vedic comijounds with tad- as prior member only tad- 
va^a is a real tatimrusa, all others being baliuvribis as indicated by 
the accent (tad-), in which no such inflected acc. sing, form of the 
first component is nece.ssury. Wackernagel 's theory therefore does 
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not hold ^ood. The explanation suj^^e.sted l)y Mdfi^erton is highly 
ingenious. He says t1)at the wliole ]>henoinenon is based on a mor- 
phological analogy. Hti ])oints out that with the exception of a- 
steins, almost all noun and adjective detdensions use as ‘stem* in 
composition and derivation a form which is identical with the neuter 
nominative-accusative singular, (e. g. vari, madhu, hliartr, trivrt, 
namn, sreyas, etc.) and suggests that on the analogy of tliese declen- 
sions in the case of generic pronouns too tlje form for nom.-ara; sing, 
neuter came to he used in com|)osition and derivation. This hypo- 
thesis does not obviously hold gootl in the case of ]»prsonal pronouns. 
Kdgerton tlierefore adojds the view expressed hy Tamm that the 
forms mad-, Ivad- etc. are made hy form-analogy in imitation of 
yad-, tad- etc. 

llenoirs remarks '*sur quelques ]>arti(Uilarites du suffixe en -k- 
en Sanskrit” re highly instructive. According to the author this 
guttural suffix \Nas originally of an indeterminate semasiological 
value. Its fun(;tion became gradually more and more defined, hut 
only in tliose cases wliere it was strengthened hy other elements: - aka- 
and -uka- in verbal adjectives and -ika- as adjective building suffix. 
The original suffix is retained however in a niimher of adverbs, sucdi 
ns rdhak, gabliisdk, vfthak, etc. As a simple element of iiK'rement 
tbe suffix -k- finds aiiotlier suffix -t- in I be same field : cf. gabhisat, 
tajat, etc. Sometimes botli tliese suffixes are ajipended to a word 
at tbe same time, e.g. mrttiku ( < mrd), Perliaps this differentiation 
of suffixes was originally <lue to mere ]>]ioneti<- dissimilation. Tlie 
writer then ])roceeds to exjdaiu various Vetli<’ and classical forms 
ill the light of the hitherto undetected ( haracder of tliis suffix. 

Max Walleser in liis article on the Sanskrit Dative . sing.masc* 
neuter lias delved dee]) into glottogonical i>roblems. The author 
boldly suggests that the dative ending -aya is nothing hut a 
coinhiiiatioii of tlie pre-verl) a with ya, the original second jjersoii 
sing, imp of v^ya. the whole suffix element would therefore mean 
”go to”. In cases like pitr-e (<pitr-ai) v'i was used instead of 
v^ya acording to the author. 

The second or Iranian part of iJie volume under review has 
been enriclied hy contributions from tlie two greatest living 
masters in the field of Comiiarative (irammar, Jakob Wacker- 
nagel and Antoine Meillet. Wackeriiagel's contribution ‘‘Zur 
avestischen Wortkuude” is short, but it shows all the tUoroughness 
and masterly treatment which is always associated with liis name. 
The author points out that although »SpiegeJ has riff^litly interpreted 
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the word ‘viUMlayaiifi/ his etymology of same is wrong. Spiegel 
wanted 1o derive tliis word from v^vid "to see ** but Wac^keriiagel 
gives tliree reasons wliirli go to demolisli tills etymology, the 
most important of which is tliat in old Iranian no noun in -ayaiia 
derived from a verbal stem in -ay- is known. Tlie same is tlie case 
also in HV., w’here without excejdion tiie suffix -ana- is attaclied 
immediately to tlie root syllable even when the noun in quesion 
is obviously connected witli a verb in -ayati. It is quite clear in the 
< ase of < ausatives : arpana : arpayati, etc. As tlie same law holds 
good also for the Avesta, it is clearly of Indo-Iranian antiquity, 
‘vaedayaria’ cannot therefore be derived from the causative stem of 
v/vid. The real nature of the word woubl be clear according to 
Wa(‘kernagel if we read 'vidayana' instead of 'vaedayana.* It would 
thus give the normal form of the noun to \>e derived from\/di + vi "to 
see." Confusion between i and is quite frequent in the Avesta 
and is the result of the fact, as shown in the well-known monograph 
by Andreas and Wackernagel, that in the original text-form <he same 
sign was used both for i and i-diphthongs. 

As an appendix to this short .article AVackernagel discusses an 
exegetical problem of the Avesta wdiich shows that Sanskrit heljis us 
to understand not only the grammatical structure of Avestan words 
but renders great lielp also to get at the exact meaning tliereof. 

Meillet*s short note is devoted to the Avestan word ‘tka^sa,’ but a 
much larger issue is involved in it. In recent years Meillet’s school 
has developed the undeniable but somewhat dangerous theory that 
side by side wdtli the aristocratic language there has been always a 
vulgar sj^eeclifor wdiich considerable concessions have to be made even 
in matters of phonetic laws. In tlie present article too Meillet has 
voiced forth this view in the following words: *‘Le voc-abulaire 
‘populaire' est aussi instable qu’est stable le vocabulaire noble, et 
il admet des variations de toutes sortes.’* Meillet here suggests 
that the mobile prefix t* wliicli is clearly in evidence in the case of 
‘tkaesa,^ is a characteristic of this "vocabulaire populaire". 
Moreover it appears that Iranian had an innate tendency 
to replace elegant words by 'jKiiiiilar' ones. Sanskrit has faithfully 
preserved the verbs 'atti' and 'iiibati* dating from Indo-Europeau 
times, but IrauiaA tends to replace them hy a single verb meaning 
“to swallow". 

Benveniste, the pupil of Meillet, has also contributed an article 
to this volume which throws further light on the relation between 
elegant and vulgar speech in Iranian. In four different passages 
in the VidSvdat the cock, the porcupine, the tortoise and the gnat 
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re.S|iectively lias been describee] in almost tlie same language to 
j)0s.sess a difterent designation in ‘vulgar si)ee(!h\ The elegant 
designations, apparently preferred by the Iranian author, are all 
highly artificial, the cock, for instance is named ‘]mro-dars* “one 
wlio sees first/* Moreover it is significjani tfiai tliese so-called 
‘elegant* words have completely disa])peared without leaving any 
trace in the modern Iranian dialects, wliile ilie vulgar words are 
still lingering. It is clear therefore tliat we liave in tliese cases 
artificially coined words used only by the priest-craft. Neither is 
it a later tendency in Iranian, for already in Vast VIII, bl a similar 
antitliesis between elegant and vulgar speech is. met witli. 

In Jiis short note Nyberg has disitussed two interesting plionetic 
laws of Iranian, and Jehaiigir C. Tavadia lias made a minute study of 
the Middle Persian evideni'e of the A vesta n comtepiion of fire. (.)ne 
of the most original articles in this volume is lleicheli*s “lleitriige 
zur soghdisclien (jrammalik.** Sten Koiiow in a short note lias tried 
to jirove that the neuter gender was still alive in KhotanI .'^aka and 
Sir Aurel Stein in an article sent from the desert of Central Asia 
deals with a liithorto unknown “Persian llodbisattva** in sculpture 
and ])ainting. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi has contributed a long 
artiede in which an attempt has been made to identify the grand 
Mobad Omid-bin-Ashawahist mentioned by Hamza Isjiahani. G. 
Morgenstieriie, who lias made his name famous by his researches 
on the frontier dialects of India, has contributed a short story of an 
Afridi Sepoy in the original Afridi dialect along with an Knglish 
translation. Otto Paul, a well-known writer on metre, has contri- 
buted a very interesting article on the verse form in lluckert*s Hafiz 
translation. The author has tried to show how tar Kiickert has 
succeeded in preserving the original verse form in German and 
comes to the conclusion that if the poet had consistently made use of 
the characteristics of German verse he could have achieved better 
results. 

The veteran Iranian scholar Jackson has contributed two very 
interesting notes on the Manichaean Confession-Prayer Chuastuanift, 
— a name which is familiar to everybody wiio took any interest in 
the Central Asian discoveries. Jackson argues on general 
grounds that the Turkish text of the Confession-Prayer must be a 
translation in spite of lladlotf, one of the greatest authorities on 
Turkology. In the second note he gives a very ingenious etymology 
of the word ‘Chuastuanift*. Jackson suggesis tliat tin? title oi the 
Confession-Prayer should he read as XvastavanJft (or-et(), the division 
of words being xv^or huVustuvuu-eft-, the last component being an 
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abstract furniative. It is now quite clear that the whole word goes 
back to the Avestan verb \/stav + a “to ^iroclaim with praise,confe88.“ 
The title of the prayer therefore literally means “good-confessiou- 
ess*', or more freely “The Good Confessioiiar*. 

Th. Dombart has contributed an interesting article on the repre- 
Hentation of the arch of heaven by means of half a hexagon and the 
volume fittingly comes to an end with Merkel's personal ai)preciation 
of Geiger as a teacher of the science of religion. 

BAT\KuisnNA Ghosh 

THE AGE OE THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS by the late Prof. R. 
D. Banerji, M.A. Published by the Benares Hindu University, 1933. 

A patlietic intereat* attacliee to this work, which is one of the latest 
products of the facile and vigorous i)en of tlie late lamented Mr. R. 
D. Banerji. Originally delivered os the Mnnindra Chandra Nnndy 
TiCctures of the Benares Hindu University, 1924, it was revised by the 
author in 1929*30, but his life 'was cut short by cruel death before ho 
could see the work through the Press. It is a matter of great rejoicing 
that the work luis at length seen the light of day. Thanks are due to 
the authorities of tlie Benares Hindu University for at last making 
the work available in print. To it Mr. A. S. Altekar, Mr. Bauerji's 
successor in tlie Ancient Indian History cliair of the University, has 
contributed an appreciative preface which is nothing short of a pious 
act of homage to the memory of his illustrious j)redecessor. 

The present work (consists of six chapters whicli traverse the various 
aspecis of the most brilliant age of ancient Indian history. Tlie first 
chapter, which has the singularly inapt tith. of Chronology, traces tjie 
political history of the Imiierial Guptas down to the time of their down- 
fall. Here a few points call for notice. From the reference to a 
Maliaksatiujia and a Ksatrapu in an inscription of Kgiiiska T of the 
year 3 (=81 A.D., according to the author) it is held (p. 2) to he quite 
probable that north-eastern India even in the opening decades of the 
4th century A.D. was ruled by a Scythian Great Satrai>. This is, to say 
the least, quite unconvincing. As a matter of 1‘nrt the references in 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar iiiscriptioTi and in the Chammnk 
plate of the Vakataka Pravaraseua II, leave no room for doubt that 
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NortJi-India, at least as far west as the \ipi)er (i«niffes basin, had been 
liberated from Scytliian .doniiiiic-n befoie the rise of ilie Giipta^si. On 
pag’e d, tlie aiitlior states tliat the great Asoka. was content with the 
title of Rdjan. Tin’s is to ignore tlie fact that tlie great IVIaurya in 
nearly all his inscriptions applies to liiinself tlie further titles 
JJcvdnfunpi'iya^PriymUirsin. lOlseAvliere (j>. 10) tl»e author suggests that 
the niysterious Kaoa was a son of Candragupta I, who had lost his 
life very prohahly in tlie war of indeiMUidence. Thouglj this suggestion 
may liave tlie merit (d‘ novelty, the arguments in its support are hardly 
convincing. On the same and tlie following jiages the author takes 
for granted the ec^.iatiou of C/andra of Mclicraiili pillar inscription 
with Oaiidravarmaii of the Sumtnhi Hock inscription and the king, 
of the same name in the Allaliahad pillar insi-ription, but the point 
should have been discussed at some lengtJi. The aiitlior fully accepts 
the tradition of Hiimagupta, son of .SamiKhagujda and elder brother 
<.{ Oandragupta II, and he plausibly identifies the l^aka king figuring 
in the story with the last great Ivu.sana emperor, who had his capital 
prohahly at Matliuia. On page Jib ‘Gtli (Ciitury’ is a serious misprint 
for 5tli century A.l). In connection with the author^s account of the 
following reigns, it is iie<‘e.ssary to notice only one ( r two jxiiuts. He 
lejects the juoposed emendation of AyttfUijpunlfiaimsra of ihe Bhitari 
liillar inscription for Pn.^ijainifrdmua ‘hm account of the imi>ossibility 
of the second syllable being (p. 4o). He refers not only to the 

Matliura pillar inscription of Candraguida IT of (t.K. (>1 (Ajvp. TI), but 
also to the newly discovered Tuniaiii and Maiidasor in.scriptions- of G.K. 
Ilf) and y.S. 524 re.spectively (pp. 411-50 and A])i>. J). On the vexed 
ipiestiun of chronology of the later Imperial Ouptas he tacitly accepts 
(p. 52) the theory of a civil war betw’eeii Skaiidagupta and his iiulf* 
hrother.s, wdiile he rejects the theory of a partition of tlie empire into 
a ^parate branch consisting of Puragupfa and his three immediate 
successors. 

The title of Chapter II ^‘System of Admini.^tration and l^eerage,'^ 
is somewdiat misleading. ‘Peerage* implies a hereditary order of nobles; 
I)Ut the existence of such an order of nobles is nowhere suggested, much 
less proved, by the author. jN^ori.s it possible to agree wdth some of the 
tiutbor’s conclusions. On page 70 e.g., we are told that Al-.yipatala- 

ma., MARCH;, 1934 25 
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dhtkrta of the Oaya plate of Samudragupta is a new. title. This ignores 
the reference to the Aksapatala and its officers in the Arthasavstm (chap. 
II. 7), which is beyond doubt a pre-Gupta work. On the same page we 
have ‘Valatkaushaan* which is a misprint for ‘Valatkaushan/ The ex- 
planation of the title Kumaramatya (pp. 71-74) is anything but satis- 
factory. It is difficult to understand how pfidlya can be translated into 
‘equal to/ nor do we know on what authority the author distinguishes 
between Yuvaraja and Yuvaraja-bhattaraka, thus proving three classes 
of Kumaramatyas, of whom one was equal in rank to a prince, 
and the second equal in rank to the heir to throne, while a third was 
equal in rank to His Majesty ! ! ! The natural explanation of the title 
in question is to take padiya for ^padanudhy/ifa* (subordinate to or 
dependent on) and Yuvaraja-bhattqraka to be a glorified form of 
Yuvaraja. This would point to the existence of only two classes of 
Kumairamatyas, one attaclied to the staff of the Crown l*rince 
(w'ho generally acted as Viceroy), and the otlier to the stafi* of the 
Emperor. On page 77 tlie author leaves the official title ‘faravara' un- 
explained, while liis exifianation of ‘kulika’ as ‘banker’ (p. 97) should 
have been supported by some good authority. La.stly the author’s siute- 
ment.s(p. 94) that ‘‘the literary evidem^e is altogether silent” on the land, 
revenue system of the Guptas is not supported by facts. For the valu- 
able testimony of Fa-Hien (on which the author bestowsi but scant 
notice) proves that the land-revenue w'as assessed at an undefined (and 
evidently varying) proportion of the agricultural produce. 

The third chapter which bears the title “Religious and Literary 
Revival” ij^ on the whole the least satisfactory in tlie whole work. Here 
the author’s exclusive leliance upon arclueological (and especially epi- 
grapliic) evidence to the complete neglect of tlie literary data has led 
him to present a very one-sided and imperfect picture. Thus as a result 
of liis exhaustive analysis of the inscrijilions of the period (pp. 102-7), 
lie concludes that “Hinduism had beiiefitted (read benefited) greatly at 
the cost of the rival sects.” How incomplete this account is will appear 
from the fact that the author has not a word to say about such strik- 
ing movements* as the development of the Buddhist .dla;lectic by the 
great Vasubandhu (c, end of the fifth century) and his school, as well 
as the meeting of the famous council of VaJabhi (980 or 993 A.M. — end 
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of the fifth or beginning- of the ftixth century A.D.) which under the 
presidency of the famous Devarddhi-ksainaj^rainana first committed the 
Jaina f^vetiimhara canon into writing. We do not refer in this connec- 
tion to the marvellou.^ development of the Puli commentary literature 
under Buddhaghosa and Dharmapala or the wonderful propagation of 
Buddhism iu dhina and in Indonesia in the fifth and following 
centuries, because this might be said to fall outside the scope of the 
authoi’’s work. The same imj>erfcrtion may he traced in the author’s 
detailed analysis (j>p, 121-29) of the varieties of ^aiva, Vais'ijava and 
Saura cults. This is wholly based on the contemporary inscriptions and 
fails to take account of such important literary works of the period as 
Varahamihira ’s Brhntsamhita. 

Even more disappointing than the above is the author’s account of 
the literary revival of the Gupta period. It is enough to mention in 
this connection that there is not the silightest reference to the prince of 
Sanskrit poets in tlie whole range of the third chapter. After this- it 
does not come to ua as a surprise to find (hat the author is blissfully 
oblivious of the existence of iRvarahrsna, Prasasfapada. aiu\ ftavara- 
.svaniin, of Asaiiga, Yasiibandhu and Dihnaga, of Lata, Aryahliata J, 
Vai-riliamiliira and Brahmagupta. The only example of tlie literary 
awakening of the Gupta age, which occurs to the author, is the recast- 
ing of tlie ‘‘majority of the Bumna/' during the Gupta period (p. 108). 
But even here his statements are open to ciiticism. In the first place it 
is generally agreed that some of the Mahapuranas (not the “majority 
of the Piiranas”) belong to the heyinninij of the Gupta period. In the 
second place we do not know on what authority lie states (p. 109) that 
the of tlie Vedic age were Ksatriyas and that after the fall of the 

latter (?) their songs fell into the hands of Brahmana compilers. 

The chapters on “Architecture and Plastic Art’’ (Chapts. IV-V) are 
the most original and valuable in the whole work. Specially in the 
former chapter the author has diawn upon tlie result of excavations 
undertaken by himself on Gupta sites while he was employed as an 
officer of the Archteological Department. We have room for a few of 
his important observations. He jiroves (pp. 133-34) the earlier view 
ascribing both the Mahabodhi and Bhitargaoii temples to the Gupta 
period to be wrong. On pp. ]f35-13C the existing temples of the Gupta 
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period are arranged partly on stylistic and partly on palseograpliio 
evidence in a kind of chronological order. This is accompanied (pp. 
137 ff.) by a detailed analysis of the monuments concerned. In ccmrse 
of this we learn (pp. 137-141) tliat the distinctive Gupta type of temple 
architecture survived in Malabar down to the end of the sixteenth 
century. The conclusion to which all this leads is best summed u]) 
in the autlior’s OAvn woids (p. loS) : ‘^Gupta architects evolved a 
temple-typo in wdiicli tliore was provision for a covered path of circiim- 
amhulation surrounding the sanctum, which was closed on three sides 
and whicli provided one entrance only and an open |)orch in front . . . 

In the Post-Gupta period we find the addition of a modest 

Stl'liara witliout any other important changes,^’ 

In tlie chapter on Plastic Art the autho»* distinguislies three j>rin- 
cipal schools, those of Mathura, Benares and Pataliputra, indicating the 
characteristics of each scliool and the nature and extent of its influence. 
Next he deals (pp. 173-81) with tlie treatment of the human figure and 
the has-reliefs. Other to])ic.,s treated in the following pages include 
metal-work (pp. 184-o), the (^aitya window-motif (pp. 185-0), tlie i)illars 
and pilasters (j)p. 191-3), the door-franms (pp. 194-200), tl.e arabesf|ve 
and creeper patterns (pp. 200-2), and the terracottas (pp. 207-28). 

In the sixth and concluding chapter called ‘Toinage” the author 
contents himself for tlie nurd part with following the guidance of Mr. 
Allan of the Britisli Museum, extriu ts from whose important Catalogue 
of coins are freely quoted by liim. Occasionally he takes u]i an in- 
dei>endent line a,s when he rejects (pp. 219-20), though on hardly cr/n- 
vincing grounds, Allan’s identification of Kaca with Samudragupta. 

The value and interest of the present work are greatly enhance:! 
by a list of no less tbari 41 plates at the end. 

VVe have to observe in conclu.sion that in sjdte of the undoubted 
merits of this work there is still room for a more comprehensive monow 
graph on. the subject it treats. To take one example, we miss here x 
chapter on the economic conditions making full ufie of the epigraph ic, 
references to the ijidustrial guilds and the literary references to the 
maritime trade and voyaging enterprises of the Age of the Imperial 
Guptas, 

F. N. Ghoshal 
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Aota Orientalia, vol. xii, pt. ii 

B. Cii. Shastiu. — lileniificntion of licVtcf bclonping to the Gupta 
Temple of Dcoffatj. A in Deoontl in tlie distriri ol Jliansi 

is designated ns the Gupta-toniple, as it is in tlie slyle of the Gupta 
period. A K'ene depicted in relief in a niche of the temple has 
given rise to a divergence of o])inion as regards its identification. 
The prominent figure in the same has been identified differently 
by different scholars with Siva, Brahma, and Nara-Nurayana. The 
present writer show's that description of the Nara and NfinTyana 
incarnation op found in the Puranic literature corrosponds with tlie 
representation in the relief. 

W. F. Stutteeiietm. — A uewly (Vn^covercd pre-Ndgnrl Itucvipfioii hi 
Ihtlh The inscription under discussion is written on one pide of 
a pillar in a pre-Nagarl Indian alphabet partly in Sanslrit and 
partly in Old Balinesie, On tbe other side the iiueription is in 
Sanskrit written in theKavi alphahet. Owing to the damaged con- 
dition of the record, on'ly this much can he inferred that it speaks of 
a king who made ^conquests outside Bali. Sri Ke^arlvarmma men- 
tioned ill tlie Old Balinejae ponion of the inscription was very likelj’ 
the king wlio ordered the expedition. The rather unusual use of 
two different scripts and languages in the same inscription lends 
colour to the view that the king wanted to awaken interest in the 
indigenous language among the Jtindu traders, and in Sanskrit 
among the Balinese. A iiortion of t]ie pre-N^agarl division of the 
inscription being undecipherable, the date of the inscription has 
not been fixed with certainty. Prof. Sten Konow, the editor of the 
Journal liowevev, has read this portion to indicate Saka 839 as its 
date. 

M. Schmtgeh. — 77/c Names of the Javanese, King Jaynnagara, The 
names and appellations occurring in tlie tw'o inscriptions! of the 
Javanese king Jayauagara (1309-1328) indicate that the king was 
closely connected with Soathern India, 
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Bulletin fie TEoele Eranoalte d* Extreme-Orient, 

Tome XXXI. 1932; Fasc. 1 (Hanoi, 193;i). 

T«ouis Finot. — Unc Inscription Vishnonile (l*Ahhor. Tlie auiljor 
here speaks of a fragmentary Sanskrit inscription a(M resiled to 
Visnu Punrlorikaksa dir^covered at Kok Thlok. The author agrees 
with M. Coedes tliat this fragment and the other Visnuite frag- 
ment discovered at Prah Pithu are parts of one and the same 
inscription. Inijujrtaikt conclusions are drawn as to the ideidifica* 
tion of Pasodharagiii. 

R. C. MAJTMDvn . — JjO /*ol('0(/i(tifliic (les Insrriplions ilu Chompd. Tlu* 
author claims to give here for tlie first time a systematic treatment 
of the palaeography of (■hampa and dih'erring from Bergaigne 
concludes that the earliest Indian colonisers hailed fioin northern 
India and not from the «iouth. 

.1. PiiZYi-rsKi et E. Lamottk. — Bouthlhisme ei UpaniurdL The joint 
aiitliors Iiave drawn here an interesting compoii^on between 
Buddhism and the (I’panisads. At tlie first sfjige both Buddhism 
and the (Jpanisads preach not jnnnomai ya but kormamdryn. It 
is shown further that both Buddhism and the older ITpani^ads 
desc^’ihe the identical f:ystem of universe divided Into three zones 
corresponding to Die three p'ychie zones of deliverance, — nirvana 
is still unknown. In the following period however this triad is 
1 ‘eplaced t)y a tetiad of zones, — nindno stage is reached herewith. 
In Die succeeding jieriod the sy>tem of universe becomes still more 
complex both in Buddhism and the IJpanisads and the Saint has 
to jiass through seven ilisliiut stages before attaining deliver- 
ance. [B. K, a.} 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studleii, London Institution, 

vol. vii, pt. ii 

M. tl. Bor.aii. — The nnhtrc of the Persian langnagp. a'riifen and spohen 
in Indio during the Vhh and I4th Centuries. 

Ba.xabsi Das Jajx. — Jsophones of the Orthnyraphic gh-, hh-, dh-y etc., 
and of h~ in the Amhala District, 

Siegfried Behusixg. -Bcif/Yz/r/c ;?< einer Milindapahha-Bihliograpltie. 
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Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. i, no. iv (Jan., I9:i4). 

Uma Devi. — Convocation Address in Ancient India. The iiistruchons 
to be imparted by a preceptor to a pupil at tlie conclusion of his 
S'tiuly, as j»iveu in the Taittiriyopani.sad ^ has been repioduced here 
with EnjrlisJi translation and notes. 

Ptuiti.ad C. Diwanji. — The Date and Place of Origin of the V oga^ 
shown in this note that Katyayana, Patahjali and Bhattoji Diksita 
style of the Yognva^istha^ the writer of tlie paper comes to the 
conclusion that this pliilosophicnl poem could not have originally 
existed in its present form. Many dialogues, upakhyanas, and 
doctrinal statements did not form part of the original, as other- 
wise, J?ahkara could not have totally ignored them. It is inferred 
that a poet living in Kashmir in the first half of the tenth century 
developed ihe nucleus of the Yogavasistha into its present form. 
This poet was a contemporaiy of king Yasa^karadeva of Kashmir 
mentioned by him in tlie work, 

JCsTiTTTS CiiAMiRA CfiATTERji. — The Sdvarnga of r and 1. It. has been 
shown in (hi.s note that Katyayana, Patahjali and Bhattoji Diksita 
were all aware of the ditference between the articulation of r and /, 
though they had to regard these two vowels as savarna. 

S. M. Katre . — Pali Al'hheygam. Tlie note shows that the word 
aJxkhcyyam found iu tiie Satfaniyafa, ]>assage ^08, is not related 
to Sk. dkhycya (meaning ‘to be pronounced’) but to Sanskrit from 
ike ohs^cya or aLuiyya. 

TV K. Gode. — Date of I'ttararcnnavrlia-cainpu hy Vyahkata Kavi. The 
inference has been drawn that the rttarardmavrtta-camyu was 
composed by Vehkatadhvarin about the middle of the 17th 
century A.C. 

S M. K.atre. — Sanskrit Bhagini and its Cognates. 

Kshitis Chandra Chattehji. — Some Grammatical Notes. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Ibid., vol. i, no. V (February, 1934) 

Kshitis Chandra Chattehji. — The Mugdhahodha System of 

Grammar (continued). 
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PuAnoj)!! CiiANDHA Bagcui. — Some Aspects of fhtddliist Mysticism in 
t/tr ('(iryapadas. I’lie paper (leal»s witli llie 'Special leriuinolory of 
SandliaMiasa or “intentional sj)eecli’^ iiskmI in tlie (/aiyais in con- 
nection witli ilie discussion of the esoteric doctrines of lUiddlnsm. 
Boat, rat, elephant and other words found in the Caryapadas can- 
not yield any sense if taken in tJieir literal nieaniiifr. 

r. K. Godk . — Ddic of Silhityasmlha — a Com mentor y on the liosn^ 
tcunhfjinl of Jlh tin oflaito and identification of its author J\' emosaho 
with Xcm Shall II of the Jairhor line of chiefs in the IJoinhoy 
Presidency (ahout HldO A.D.)- 

Calcutta Review, Jainiary. in;U. 

CliAin.uTTii JvmuSK. — The. Jain Canon and Early Indian Court lAfc. 
The canonical wiitings ot the Sxadainbara Jaijias (ontain inaieiials 
whieh ^ive an idea ol lln; i(>yal court in ancient India. The niosaie- 
fioored, sweet->cented aj)arlnients with their costly fiiniiture and 
various toilet re<|uisites as also ilie royal piocessions with the ^audy 
train of followers constitute ihe, snhjert-niatteir of some of tin? 
descriptions tliat are ndated to show the splendour of the courf. 
There are also references to the ohservance ( f religious festivals hy 
the inmates of the harem, the gay celebrations and bai)])y rejoicing-; 
on auspicious occasions, the details of the daily routine of a king 
and many other events and activities iii the i)alace. 

Ibid., February, 1934 

11. C\ Bay CilAV'DiiunY. — t)n a Lost UpaUtyana of the Mahahhdrata . 
The Mahahhdrata siicaks uf Gh .it otkaca as JJrah tnanad resin , 
‘hater of JBahmanas*. But tlie extant Mahdh/idrata contains no 
rpfdvliyfina reftnring to any anti-Brahmanical activity of Ghatot- 
kaca. Gn the other liand, liis hostility to a Brahiuana is the theme 
of the Madh yania V ydyoya of Bhusa. From this it lias been in- 
ferred tliat the r pdlhydna wliieli had been the basis of Blla^a^^ 
theme once formed part of the Mahdbhdruta. 

Journal of ihe Andhra Historical Research Socletyi. 
vol. vii. pts. ii ami iii (Oct. 1033 and Jan. 1934) 

V. B. Ramachandra DiKSiiiTMi.-- Sources of the Early Andhra 
History. The sources of information for tlie history of the Andhra 
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kings in ancient India have been dealt with in this paper under 
four heads, viz. traditions as transmitted in literature, Sanskrit, 
Tamil and Pali; accounts of foreign travellers in Imh.i; archino* 
logy and epigrapliy; and numismatics. 

P. Seetaiiami\ii. — IJi^lory of the Gavaras. Evidences have been put 
forward to stiow that the Gavaras, at present an agricultural caste 
in the Vizagapatam District in Madras were originally the inhabi- 
tants of Gauda. It is argued that the Xomaii' of South India also 
migrated to the place from Kamatapura in Assam. The migra 
tions of the people from Gauda and neighbourhood to the Telugu 
country took place during periods of political unsettlemcni . The 
‘Gavaras* and ‘Komalis* iii (ctrseof time became synonymous with 
merc hants because tiiey combined into a group and made a mono- 
poly of trade in the Andhra and Karnata countries. Later on the 
communities separated owing to some dispute and took to 
dilferent occupations. 

L. P. P.\Ni)EYA. — An Inscription of Sfityn V or man of the Asvapaii 
family. 

N. Narasimic \M. — The Kindoppa Copper-plate Inscription of Ananta- 
varma of the Kalthga Fingdom. This grant in Sanskrit contains 
names of three successive kings ending with the donor. 

C. Naravana J?ao and E. Suwu R.\d. — .‘‘V.r New Eastern Gnhga Copper- 
plate Inscriptions. 


Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. xix, pt. 1 (Dec., 1933). 

1). B. Diskalar. — Tiheto-N cpalese War, 17SS-1793. 

Dhirendra Cjiandra Ganguli. — Malava in the Sirth and Seventh 
Centuries A.D. The extent of the Malava country in the Gth and 
7th centuries and the names of its rulers together with an account 
of their activities have been determined here with the help of 
literary and epigraphic records. 

Eaiiula Sankrity.wana. — Sanskrit Restoration of Yuan Chicang' s 
V ijnapiimaitratasiddhi . This instalment contains the first two 
flections and a portion of the third* 

JHQ., MARCH, 1934 2G 
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Journal of Oriontal Rosoaroh, vul. viii, pt. 1 (Jan.-March, 1934). 

N Venkataram.^xayya. — The Date of the Accession of 

Nandivarman 11 PaUavamalla. The conclusion reached in the 
paper is that Nandivaiman II ruled ever Kafici for 65 years in the 
period between A. C. 718-19 and A.C. 795-96. The writer believers 
that the reififii commenced in the year 726 A. C. and ended in 
791 A.C. 

C. P. S, Menon. — The Cross f the Svastika and Related Emblems. It 
lias been shown that the two symbols of the cross and the Svastika 
were known throughout the world [rom a very ancient time. The 
Cross denoted the four quarters of heaven or the four directions 
of the horizon, and the Svastika the celestial revolution; and thus 
they were originally associated with the Universe. Many other 
symbols like the TrisCila and the Triratna have developed either 
by the elongation or addition of one or more limbs. 

S. E. Balasujihaiimanyan and K. Vknicataranya Eatu . — N Ccritdmalai 
and its Temyles. Two ancient cave-temples have been described. 

C. Sivaramamitrti . — The Artist in Ancient India. Evidences have 
been adduced from literature to determine what sort of a status was 
enjoyed by an artist, amateur or professional, in the ancient Indian 
society, and how he actually worked with brushes and colours. 

A. Vknkatasuhbiaii . — Writing of Books in Siddhiyoga. The term 
siddMyoga moans a combination {yoga) of certain Naksatras with 
vdras (days) leading to suc.ces^s (siddhi). It has been pointed out 
in the pai>er that many ancient authors while giving Jiints as to 
the dates of composition of theii works refer to particular yogas, 
taking place at the time. These references help to remove the 
obscurity if any that might remain regarding the time of 
composition. 

V, Eighavan. — Ndtyadharml and Lokadharmi. The meaning of the 
term JVatyadharmt and Lokadharmi form the subject-matter of this 
continued paper. Ndtyadharmi is asi?ociated with the elements of 
idealism such as poetic language, music, and devices based on art 
and imagination. Lokadharmi relates to the elements of realism 
such as prosaic speech, and realistic representations of things and 
actions like eating, dressing etc. In the Sanskrit literature, 
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emphasis has been laid upon LohadfuiTmi side by side with Natya^ 
dharmt both in regard to acting and painting. 

T. R. Chintamani. — Surnanitu-Dharviasfitra, The text haa been edited 
from a manuscript and citations from Sumantu as found in the 
various Smrti digests but not occurring in the Ms, have been given 
in an appendix. 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. — A Note on a GreeJc Text hearing on the 
Asvamedha. The descrijdion of an Indian sacrifice found in a 
Greek text on the Life of Applonius of Tyna by Philostratus 
suggests that the classical A^vamedha grew in its developed form 
out of this sacrifice which was at first performed on the bank of 
a river and was probably connected with the annual floods. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jau. 1934. 

II. Hkras. — The Victory of Bhuti V iliramahchrl over the Pallavas. 
An inscription on the wall of a Kc/clumbalur temple in the Padur 
kottai State speaks of a defeat of the Pallavas by Bhuti Vikrama- 
kesaii, an Irukkavel chief who conAlructed the temple. The writer 
discusses the contemporary history of the Calukyas, the Pallavas 
and the Irukkavels of Kodumbalur, and through a chronological 
list of these rulers drawn up by him comes to the con- 
clusion that the defeat inflicted upon the Pallava army by Bhuti 
Vikramakesari took place about G70 A.C. during the reign of 
Parame^varavarman I. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, January, 1934. 

J. H. Mackay. — Further Excavation at Mohenjo-ddro, This is a 
lecture delivered at the Royal Society of Arts, London. It deals 
mainly with the objects and buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro 
since 1927, and discusses the probable relation of the Indus Valley 
culture with other contemporary civilisations. 

Man In India, vol. XIII, No. 4 (Oct.-Dcc., 1933). 

JoGESii Cii.ANDHA Ray. — Food and Dnnk in Ancient India. This 
instalment of the paper deals with food grains as mentioned in 
the literatui’e from the Vedas up to the medical treatises of the IGth 
century. The information is gathered specially from the Kaub- 
Ilya, 
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Nirvana according to the Tibetan Tradition 

/. Prelivlinaty Remarks 

[ WJiafc is Nirvana? — All (he lliuldliist schools aj^iee in the statement 
that it represents tlio (cessation or extinction' {iiirod/ni) of the tunnoil, 
the une^tsiness (duljklui) of phenomenal existeiiice. But how is this 
cessation or extinction to he understood? — “It is the full annihilation of 
all the physical and psychical elements, of all the active forces,* of a 
personality, — eternal death, complete extinction where nothin*^ remains, 
as wo have it in the case of a li«:ht that has been blown out.*’ “It is 
a htato (>t‘ cataleptic trance attained by the Buddhist Arhat who is cons- 
tantly inergfed in it, after havin*^ passed lieyond the limits of the three 
Splieres of Alundaiie Nxistence^ and attained the so-called L'^natfected 
riane" which is not in the least subjected to worldly turmoil.” ‘“It is 
the true essence of all elements of existence^ free from all dilfeientiation 
and dialectical construction,* the Universe in its true nature as one great 

1 samskrirtf -luin-hycd. 

2 dtultu-fraya -khams fjsum, i.o. kdmn-dkatii =fuhif~klitt>ns — tlio World ol 
dross JJodios or of Carnal Desire, rii pa-dhdf n yzuys-k lunn World of Pure 
Matter or of Kthereal Bodies and dnlinjn-iJInltu -ijzutjs-mvd-khuma -Um 
Imnmterial Sphere. 

3 annsniv(t~((li(li H - ziifi-mcd-l iji 

i Cf. Abliisiimu.viiliii.nkrini-aloliS, JIS. lOOb.l. ffil 

WRIT I 
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wliole abiding in JOIernal Peac^jUius intuited by the meditator {yogin) 
wlio becomes oue with it.” “It is the state of BiiddhalKXjd, that of an 
omniscient ])cing* who has become free from all llie obscurations {drarttnn), 
is jjossessed of unlimited powers and acts without ett’ort for the sake of all 
liviiigf being's. ” ‘ In such totally different forms the question is answered 
by (he representatives of the various Buddhist schools; in vain should 
we seek some iiiiiformity here. It is owing* to ^his fact that the problem 
of Nimina has for h loii" time been exceedingly complicated and diffi- 
cult. A decisive step towards its solution has been made by P r o f. T h. 
S t c Ii o r b a t s k y Vho in his great work ‘‘The Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana’’ has summariijed tlie main teachings concevning Nirvana as 
peculiar to the four principal Buddhist schools and has sliown the process 
of evolution of the concepts in connection with the development of the 
Mahayaiiistic doctrines, etc. ;Wo have now a clear asj)ect of wliat 
Niiwana represents according to the main b»'anches of Ilinayana and 
Mahay ana. , 

\A\\ tho work that can bo still done here is but to add details from 
new sources, confirming the points established by our revered teacher. 
'A great number of these sources w© find in tlie inexljaustible treasury of 
the Tibetan exegetical literature, j In two lyrevious works* we liad tlie 
occasion of mentioning two specimens of this literature, viz., the huge 
sub-commentaries on the Ahlnsiimaydlamkaia of M a i t; r e y a- 
A s n h g* a, — the Legs-hhd-yser-phreii of T ; o h-k h a-p a aTid the 
liin-chcn-sfjron-mc ( = I^atna-prndlpn), alias Phfir-jdiyin-slahs-hrr/ytid-hi 
of J a m - y a h - s h a d - p a, — “The Omniscient Lama.’’^ As all the 
other commentaries of thi.s kind, as for instance the works of Bust o u 
and other celebrated Tibetan i^cliolai^, the said two treatises contain a great 

/> Cf. my tniaslntion ot thu Uttaratanmi, Actu Oiicntnlia, vol. IX, p. Iftt. 

6 Ihiii. (Introduction) tuid “Doctrine of Pinjujl-Parumitri’’ etc. A.O., vol. 
XI, pp. 2-3. 

7 Icun-mlilnjen-hla tnu, Du J a m - y a ii - s h a d - p a (5«ag-d!)aii-hrtson. 
hj;rus Hjani-dl)ryaiis-b/.ad'pnhi-rdo-rjo — Vriyiudraviryn ]Nranjugliosa-liasa-vajra) as 
ono of the greatest Tibetan scholars and the founder of the Go- ni a h (Sgo- 
mah) school and of the L a b r a ii monastery, cf. Prof, Th. Sclierbatsky, 
Buddhist Lof/ic, vol. I, p. 57 and my ‘‘Doctrine of P r aj n fi -p fi ra- 
in i t a ’ ’ etc. Acta Oiienialia^ vol. XI p. 3. 
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liiimber of smaller chapters dedicated to the invest i^^atioii of special sub- 
jects which in the AhhimmoyalamhXra and its Indian commentaries aro 
mentioned only in a brief and summaiy form. So we imvc, for instance, 
in connection wdtli the second topic of the first 'Adlnkura —Die precei),ts 
ond instructions receive^l by the Bodhisattva durinpp his course of train- 
ing on the Bath {S(irva-<lktlra~jn((ta’ad1ii/irn(t)^—i\\e analysis of the two 
aspects of reality,^ a (diapter devoted to the three jewels (mt na-irdya)^ 
and so on. In our introduction to tlio translation of the Fftamtanirn 
are given the main contents of such a separate cliapter, viz., that coii- 
ceniing the theories about the dhiitu {yolut) or the fundamental element 
of the saintly lineage. 

In each of these special cliapters iljc Tibetan authors discuss the 
subject on the basis of the most* authoritative texts, scriptures and 
exegesis, and give abuiulniit quotation;^ Irom these texts which can be 
easily traced to their sources. For examjile, the chapter devoted 
,to tlireo Jewels is based ui)on the corresponding part of the 
(■ititniiiititiui, tliat relating to the two As])octs of Reality upon the 
Silt ya-d vii jffi-vibJun) yn of J h a n a g a r b li a, ete. etc. 

The knowledge of the Indian sources by the Tibetan scholars and 
their dexterity in utilizing tlem are quite astonishing. The 
Tib/etan compendia make ns acquainted with pat^'ages from texts which 
liuve hitherto been known only by name from the indices of tlie Kongyiir 
and Tangyur; tlie inuxirtance of these texts heccnies thus apparent, 
and they are studied exclusively through the quotatons of tlie 
Tibetan authors. 

It is quite natural that we should expect in the works mentioned by 
U9 special chapters dedicated to such au important proldem as that of 
Nirvana. These chapters actually exist and have been utilized for 
tij^ present study, 


« avnv<inn = (jttamn-ii((g. Cf. my ‘Doctrine of Pr.-pnr,” p. 73 aiul my 
Amilvsis of the Abhisamnyalanikara, pp. 33-50. 

9 Le. the empirical or convent. oua,l reality (sumvrti-satiia -k\n\-ritzoh‘hdcn- 
2Hi) and the absolute reality (iiaramuiihii-f^iityd^ tion-itam-hthnym). 

10 Cf. transl. pp. 123-148. 
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II, The Analysis of the Theories concerning Nirvana according to 
T son-hha-jm* s Legs-hind-gser-jdirch 

This analysis is put in connection witli the first yada of the dedica- 
tory verse of the Ahhisainaydlamkdra in which it is said: — Saluted he 
(Prainaptomita), the Mother of the Buddha, the Leader of the Siuvakas 
and the Bodhisattvas, wliich, in the form of the omniscience regnrdino- 
the objects of tlie empirical worbP* leads to i>acification of the Sravakas 
who are <lesirous of attaining* (juiesceiice. 

H a r i )) h a d ra, in his small Conimentary, t)ie Spltufdrthay^'^ conu 
inents on this verse as follows: — By means of tlie omniscience in regard 
to the empirical world, the Sravakas ami the Pratyekabuddhas striving 
for quiescence are conducted to N i r v a n a and irithont 

r e s i d u c, the pacification of the defiling forces^^ and of phenomenal 
existence. 

Now the mention of Nirvana with and witlioiit residue (sopadhi- 
srm and anupadhisem) has been taken by T s o h - k h a - p a ns an 
opj)ortunity for giving an exposition of tlie meaning of Nirvana in 
general. We have here three principal sub-divisiens, as follows: — 

A. The Standpoint of the Jllnaydnisls 

First of all, comes a discussion concerning tlie terms “NirvfMia 
with residue'* and ‘‘Nirvana wdthont residue. It is accoidingly 
said: — Some explain the difference between Nirvana with residue and 
that without it ])y saying* that the former represcjits tlie full d(*structiou 
of the elements constituting the principle of the origiji (of phenomenal 
existence),^ ’ whereas Nirvana without residue is the destructi^m (of the 
said elements and) of those relating to the i)rinciple of phenomenal 
existence*® as well. This is incorrect, ft is true that with the Arhaf 
the force "hicli necessarily ‘throws’ one into a new form of wordly 


11 Aarva^^ilntd^thnmfi-cfKl-Scs-pn-ilht or caHln-infinn 

12 Tib. Hgrel-pa Doii-gsnI. CT. “Doctrine of Pr. par..’’, p. 2, II, do. 

13 tluMt-^ilon-wons. U (hihtho 

16 samu(l(nj(Usaty(i = kitH-M^yun-tnten‘Pn. 

l() dull hhasahjft ~ sd iifi-hsnal-hden-iHJi, 
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existeiise and the defilinj^ forces are completely annihilated. It is 
iiowever said in the Spliutdrthay the commentary erf Yaso- 
m i t r a that with the Arhats the influence of deeds committed by them 
at the time when they were ordinary worldlings,” or of deeds of an 
indefinite cliaracter, g-ood or had, by which a new existence is condi- 
tioned, is not altogether aUent. However, owing to the absence of the 
dormant defiling forces,” the said deeds are incapable of calling forth 
a further existence in the riienomenal World. 

And in the Pmindnd-vdrtiihi^^ we read: — The state of complete 
freedom from passion is connected with commiseratioir® or witli (the 
lemnants of) former deeds. — And moreover: — The deeds of him who 
i,s delivered from the thirst for Plienomeual Life^^ are incapable of 
throwing him into a new' existence, since (he co-oj)crating agents*^ (i.e. 
(he defiling forces) are annihilated. Thus, in the texts of the superior 
and inferior systems,*’ the existence of Karma bearing the stamp of 
(former) defiling influence, has been spoken of several times. 

Therefore the difterence (bettveen Nirvana with a residue and that 
without it) is as follows: — 

Nirvana with residue is the state wdien the defiling forces (/7(v//) 
are (‘ompletely removed, but the continuity of the (five) groups of ele- 
ments {shnidh(i) is not yet stopped. Nirvana wdtliout residue, in its 
tirn, represents the state when the continuity of the (five) groups of 
elements (relatng to phenomenal exilteiice) likewise comes to an end."* 


17 pftliafi}ana-8o-sohi-skye.-ho. 

18 or phra-ttjynn. We foul lliis passage in the Ahhi- 
(I h u r m a k 0 a -V y a k h y a, Ms. Minaev, 213a, 19-21 ; 

miT3i«ira?s»r«rf sarf’f fir«r(f<r5rrft 7R?fii[ *1 

19 Tangyur, MDO., XOV. 20 This refers evidently to the Saint. 

21 bhava4rsna=^snd-ixih \ sred-pa. 22 saluihlrin ^Ihan-rig-hyed-pa. 

23 giun goiX Ijog rnams-sii— the superior (i.e. such as the Prainanu-vilrttika) 
and the inferior (i.e. such as tlie Abhidliarmakosa). 

24 Compare the passage in Jain-yah’s comiiicntary according to which the 
four non-physical groups of olomeuts continue to exist at the time of Nirvana 
without residue. The said passage expresses the Mahayanistic point of view*. 
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It is said in (CaJulra,kirtiV) commentary on the Yuh ti-mHkd ^^ : — As re- 
fiards Nirvana with re.sidue, (it. i« the^tate when) the (five) groui)s of ele- 
luonts only are loft, the liberation from the bonds of defiling forces 
having been attained. Nirvana without residue is characterized by the 
cessation of the continuity of the said goups of elements.** Such is the 
point of view of the opponeiit.s’^ (i.e. the lllinnyanists, dire<;ted against the 
Madhyamikas. — (A group of) the followers of both tlie llinayanistic 
systeins is of the opinion that, after the Arhat has given up the foi(;e 
w’hich conditions the continuance of his life,-’* his coiisciouness at the 
final uioment regenerates, but only to become merged in the Tlaiie of 
Perfect (juiescenco.** 

What is the essence of Nirvana according to the Tlinayanists? 

Of the tw'o sets of elenieiit.s, the conditioned or active"* 
and tlie unconditioned or immutable,®* Nirvana belongs to tlio latter. 
NoWj tbe Kashmirian Y a i b h a .s i k a s admit three sucli 
immulable elements, viz., the tw'o forms of Extinction {ninnllm) and 
Space {iilulMt). To these three elements the V a i 1) b a ,s i k a .s of 
P e 11 t r a 1 I n d i a add a fourth, which they call tathata, as we 
have it in tbe commentary on the Jndna-mrn-Simnccaya.^^ 

Accordingly, the TarkajvdhY^ quotes a V a i b h a s i k a text 
containing an expression of the point of view of the School of (’ential 
India: — The unconditioned elements are the ♦wo kinds of extinction, 
Space, and — (The last term) is explained as follow>5: — 

Tat/iald is the unreality (or the iion-suhstantiality)®^ of all entities.'” 

25 TaiiRyur, MDO. XXTV. 

20 Cf. AbJiis. uhkn, GOS., p. 128. 5f grqvW 

27 purva-pats(i~ph!jO(js~.%h(i. 2H uifHh-Sdio.sf.aKi -iaheUi hfu-hyrd. 

29 f.i-hahi ^thyms libali-ziy-pur hdod. Ci. Conception of Bwldhist Nirv.'ina, 

p. 50 — “tliere is a .subtle consciousnc.ss which survives after Nirvana.” 

50 mm»krta~h(ius-byas, 51 ummsikrtaz^httus-mu-hyns. 

52 Kha>che Hyo-snira-ba. .55 Yul-ilbii.s-kyi Byo-siiira-ha. 

:C1 VG-sos-.sriih-po-kim>lus-hliii«-kyi hKiel-pu — Jnrina-srira-sanHUcaya-ni))andti:i- 

iia, the work of Jhxlliibliadra, Tani^yur, MDO., XVIII. 

55 T;;., .MDO., XIX. 50 (U'-hr/ui-ftid . 

57 luh s mhliavutu = lio-bo-/i nl-in ed-im-nid. 

58 viistii hhilru = ditv!i-po. 
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It lias the following cliaracieristic forms: — (1) the alisence (of an 
entity) before (its origination),'** (2) the ab.sciJ{e (of an entity) after if 
has (lihap 2 ^fiare<l/” tlie abseiiee of one entity in aiioiloT,'** and total 
absence (of entities that never existed).'*^ Such it is, being an eternal, 
unalterable essence. (Now, as regards the varieties ol‘ Nirvana, both 
(tJie Tlinjiyanistie schools) considered it to reiiresent extinction wliicli 
is attained by means of analytic wisdom.'** Tlio dihereiice is that tho 
V a i b h a 8 i k a s consider Nirvana to have llie chaiacter of a c o n- 
t r a d i c t o r y n e g a t i o n^'* (of Vheiiomenal I'ixislcnce, i.e. a 
separate entity, something w h i c Ii is n f) t S a in a ,r a 
and is opposed to it), whereas the S a u t r a ii t i k a s 
take it to be the absolute n e g a t i o n^® (i.e. the mere absence 
of the Phenomenal Klements).^^ This is explained in detail in the 
conimentarias on the Aldudltarmahosa. It has been said likewise by 
A v a I o k i t a V r a t a^** that those who considei (Nirvana to be) a 
jjositive entity^* are the representatives of the systems which hold it to 
be a separate reality.’’’® Tliesc are the adherents of S a. m k h y a 


no loCiii-dhlinVd 

40 prati hva ijiftn-nliliil V(t inj-nas~mv(t-pa. 

41 an yon ya-ahlw va = (jcaj-ta-gny-'mcd-pn. 

42 atynntn-aUhriva ^(jtan-mcd-pa. This infhofa of tho Viiibhasih^s 
t^ontnd India is the same as the category of non-existence (ahlulva-iHaidifhn) of 
tho VaisosiUa system. Cf. below. 

4:J praltsamlJ^ yCi-mivilho -~su-s:or-brtugs-htjo(j , 

44 ma-ytn-iigay. 

45 Mdo-sde-ba. 

40 med'dijay. 

47 Cf. Coiiooption of Umldhist Nirvana, V- -‘‘Niivana the absolute 

end at tlio nianifeslations (of tlio IMienomeiial Elements'^, the end of passijii 

and life without any iiositive counterpart means only the end of proct.'-s 

ol life 

4b SSpyan-ras-gzigs-brtul-ziigH, Vrajnn-pradipa-lika, Tg., ]MDO.,XX, XXI, 

xxn. 

41 ) (iravya-ffot - rdzns-yod. 

30 hhdva-vast n iUios-jm. C’f. Conception of Duddhist Nirvana, p. 28. 

»31 Orans-caii-pa. 
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V a i H e s i k a,'*^ ilio V a i h It a s i k a and the Y o fi- 
(* a r a s."’'’ Those wlio do not maintain ii to l)e a positive entity are 
the neg^ators of its separate ivality. Tliese are the T a in r a - 
s a t ij y a s,-^ the S a u t r a ii t i k a s and the M a t e^r i a 1- 
i s t s . 


(Tlio lollowiii^ passap' of tlu‘ (•sn-itJnrh fotitaiiis a (|iiotatioii from tlu* 
MunimdfrilotiikOin -**^^ — an incorr(*ot interpretation of the terms “with resitino” 
anti “witiumt it.” It is of an exceed in^^ly sttliolastic eluiraeter and can have 
no special interest here.]. 


//. The Stand point of the Yopdcdras 
The meanino- of '‘Nirvfina with residue^' and ‘‘Nirvana without 
residue” is explained by tlie Yoo:rw*riras in the same manner as by the 
ITinayanistic seliools. As concerns the very ess^dice (of Nirvana accord- 
inf»- to the Yogacaras), it is spoken of in ilie Niimnpi-mmujraluv'' as 
“having* the essential nature of the perfectly pure Absolute Mssence of 
tile elements.'''* It is moreover stated that, aci’ording* to the commentary 
on tlie Vibliasa,^® the essence of Nirvana with and witliout residue is 
tlie extinction, the termination (nirodha) of the proi^ess of worldly 
life; 


Recording to Ibis system, at the time of final Nirvana, consciousness 
(that which is iiroduced by defiling elements and Karina^ and is 
influenced by them) does not exist. As concerns the two obMiurutions 
whh'h are be rejected on the Path,*® theyi are not completely 
annihilated (with the ITinayanistic Arhat); still as tliey have no basis,** 


52 iJye- brag-pa. 

53 Itnal-fibyor-spyod-pa 

54 Gos-dmar-sde. Cf. below. 

55 tljig-rten-rgyan-hphcn-pa ^Ijokayatika. 

56 Thub-pahi-dgoiis-rgyaii ; Tg., MDO., XXJX. 

57 Tg., MDO., LII, LIIT. 

5y dharma-dlidtu-fhoff-kyi dhyins. 

59 (?) Hye-bsad-hgrel-pa. 

60 lain-gyis nimU-pahi syiih yflis. ll seems strange that tlie absence of 
two obscurations should be mentioned hero, since it is well-known that 
the Hinayunistic Arhat is supposed to reject only the first of tho obscurations, 
viz. that of moral defilement (tdesa-dvarana). 

61 rten meM-pdf in the form of the ordinary “do/ilcd’' consciousness. 
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tliey HO to HAy viuiit«h by tbeiuselves* It thus follows tliut re>^arcl» 
the removal** (of the obscurations) there is uo difference belweeii the 
lliiiayunistic and the Mahayanistic Nirvana.** The difference consists 
in the action for the sake of other living- beings (with the pei-ron who 
has attained the Mahayanistic Nirvana, i.e. the Buddha), and the 
absence of this kind of action (with the Hmayaiiistio Arhat). It is 
accordingly said in tlie Nirmtya-saingraha : — With him who abides in 
the plane of Nirvana with residue** there can be an obscured and an 
uiiobscured state. As regards him who abides in the plane of Nirvana 
without residue, a state characterized by obscuration cannot be admitted. 
Why that? Because every kind of ditferentiation (of separate entities)** 
and all depravity** are stopped in their course and annihilated. Now, 
if (the Arhat), similar to the Buddha, is not possessed of obscurations, 
wJiy does lie not exercise the activity of a Buddha? — To this we 
answer: — (The Arhat) has not made at the beginning (of his Path) 
the vow (of helping otlier living beings) and (the process of bis) mind- 
concentration (is not characterized by such a vow). He belongs to a 
spiritual lineage of a lower order®' and has no desire of arising (from 
tlie state of trance into wliicli he is merged). For these very rea^vons 
he passes away into the Nirvana (of the ninayanist, characterized by 
complete inactivity) and is consequently unable to act (as a 
Buddha), 


C. Th-e Standpoint of the MCtdhyaviikas, 

In general, four kinds of Niiwana are admitted by tliis sebool in 
accordance with the scriptures, as follows : — (1) Nirvana as the true 

6‘2 prahana n spana-pn , 

63 On this subject many discussions of a very subtle character arc to be 
lound in the various Tibetan manuals. 

64 phuil^irohi Ihuu-ina daii-lmia-iKilii. 'mt/a-han-Ui^s-lulas-iHthi ftbi/iiU-suynaa-iya- 
la. 

fV} nimrit(a=^vi(ahan-ma. 

GO Acc. to M a h a y a n a-s a m g r a h a (Tg. 

MDO. LVI 13b. 3-4) it is the seed of all defiling forces {nvn-moiU-pu du,) 
ff-n-hafyi lion-mohs^iHihi 8a~hon = kleia-upaklcia’-bija), 

67 hina-gotrukaszdmtn-rjahi riga-can. 

JUNK, 


2 
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essence of existence (pralcrti-rvirvam),** (2) tlie iion-sinble or unlimited 
Nirvana (ajjratisthita nirvima)f^^ (3) Nirvana with residue {sopadhisesa^ 
virvdnay^ and (4) Nirvana without reJ^idue {anirjKidhi.ie.ui-fiirrana) '^^ 

The first of these rejiresents the true nature of all elements of 
existence (the Universe as one great whole) devcdd of all plurality^*. — 
The second is Nirvana peculiar to the Buddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattvas. — As regards the last two varieties (i.e. Nirvana with and 
without residue), their meaning is; — 

(a) With regard to the H i n a y a n 1 s t Sain t. — 
Nirvana with residue represents the state when tlie Arhat (who has 
come to the end of the Bath enjoys his last existence on earth). Tlie 
Biotio Force which keeps the life of the Arhat on earth going on'^ is 
not yet stopped. Therefore, although the defiling forces are removed, 
thwe still exists a residue of worldly existence in the form of the five 
groups of elements, conditioned by the efficiency of previous kunna and 
defilement. 

If the aforesaid Biotic Force is cast away, the five groups of 
elements, in their gross form as constituting worldly existence cease 
to exist, and the Arhat assumes an existence in the perfectly pure 
Spheres, ‘‘within the petals of lotus-flowers^ and endowed with a 
spiritual, non-physical body.” This is regarded “Nirvana without 
residue.” 

(b) With regard to the M a h a y a n i .s t Saint.— 
It is said in the Kdga^trayu-nvaidra-muliha ’^. — 


69 mi-ijnas-iHiki myaMidas. 68 rtih-fjznt-yiii 

70 thag-bcas wyah-tydas, 

'•I lhag-med w yan-hdas. 

72 chos-rnams-kyi ran-hiin ninos-va inthuk-dug dan-bral-buho-^mlula- 

prapaitta-^vinirmukta dharmdndm pnikrtih. 

73 dyuh-samskdra-Uhehi hda-hyed, 

74 iin dag-pahi hjig-rten-gyi kliams-su pad-mahi spubs-sn. Ct‘. Abhis.-alokS, 
quoted and translated in “The Doctrine of Pr. Par.,'’ p. 29 (piirihuidhepi 
buddha-ksetre§v andsravadhdtau samdhitd eva ifadma-putem jdyante), 

75 mano7naya-kaya=ytd‘kyi ran-biin-gyi lus. Cf. Uttaratantra, Transl. 
pp. 169, 170. 

76 Sku gsum-la bjug-pahi sgo, the work of N a g a m i t r a. Tg. MDO XXIX. 
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Nirvana as connected with the (five) groixps of elements 
Is put in connection with tho two corporeal forms of the Buddha” 
(on the other hand), being free from all the (phenomenal) elements, 
the Spiritual Body” represents Nirvana without residue. 

Thu^ the three Bodies of the Buddha are spoken of as Nirvana with 

and without residue.— In the Suvarna-prahhasa it is further stated; 

With respect to these two (i.e. the two corporeal forms) it is said: 
'‘Nirvana with residue of Buddha, the Lord/’ And, with regard to 
the Spiritual Body it is said : “This is Nirvana without residue.” 
Such appears to be the mer ning (of Nirvana with and without residue) 
as regards the Mabayanist Saint. 

(The part of the corainonting on the first piiJa of the dedicatory 

verse of the AhhisnmayaUnnkura ends as follcws: — 

The views inaintuiniiig the reality of the individual Ego are the 
root of all the defiling forces and of Phenomenal Existence. By means 
of the omniscience in regard to the objects of th»e empirical 
world the unreality of the Ego is cognized; 

thus the views in favour of the reality of the Ego are put an end to. 
And, as (hey vanish, Nirvana, the liberation from all Phenomenal 
Existence, is attained. 

III. The Analysis of the Subject in the Commentary of 
J a m - yn n ~sh ad-pa . 

Before passing over to tlie main subject we must say a few words 
about (he structure of this Commentary and give a short characteristic 
of the melliod according to whicli it lias been composed. As we have 
already indicated in our “Doctrine of Prajha-paramila” etc. and in 
the Analysis of tlie Ahhisamaydlatnlara^ tlie Cciiiinentary belongs to 
the category of the so-called yfg-rhas or manuals, adopted in the 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia, a kind of literature which has 
till now remained quite unknown to European scholars. According to 


77 I.e. the Body of Bliss (mmhhoua-hayn) and the Apparitional Body 
{nnmOno-lCnja). Of. Buddh. Logic, vol. 1 p. 11. 

73 Ur: the Cosmicol Body {tlharma-lcaya-cho8-9ku). 
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the opinion of the learned Lemas^ a thorough analysis of every separate 
subject worth to be discussed, its examination d fond (vithah-dpyod), 
the establishment of a correct definition etc. can be made possible only 
by means of a regular controversy, during which all the incoireot 
points of view are refuted, and the true meaning is ascertained with 
the most pedantic accuracy and precision. In the monastic schools 
(ohos-grva) no study can be thought of without such a controversy. 
We have either single disputants or whole classes of students discussing 
the most subtle matters in such a way. The yiij^cJuts, like those of 
Jam-yau-ishad-i>a are the best specimens, the ivatterns, showing the 
metho<l^ according to which the controversies are to be conducted. As 
we have already indicated in our work oa the Prajna-paramitii, the 
analysis of each subject is divided into three i)arta viz. the refutation 
of incorrect opinions {gianAugs-dgay-pa) ^ the establishment of tlie 
author’s own point of view concerning the definition of the item in 
que^ion etc. {mnAugsA)£ag-pa), the refutlation of objections 
that could be made with regard to the theses established by (he author 
(rtsod-span). The summary designation of llie said tliiee parts is: 
dgag-hiag-apan^gium^'-^tk specimen of the extreme abbreviations used 
in the Tibetan manuals. 

Regarding the method of dispute itself, it deserves to be pointed 
out especially. It is the method of ‘‘sequence and reason” {fhaU 
^hyir) the establishment of which is ascribed in the Tibetan Lama 
C h a-p a C h o B^k y i s e n-g e (=BhaTmasimha). In the 
controversy the thesis maintained is put in the form of a syllogism. 
The latter in its turn is supported by a further syllogism, which is 
again vindicated by a third one, and so on. Their interconnection 
is established by. turning the reason of every preceding syllogism into 
the thesis of every following one. The point to be established always 
ends with the word thal {yin^poir-thal or yod'-par-thal)^ — “it follows,” 
and the reason — ^with the word phyir (yin'-pabi^pJiyir or ydd^pahi- 

phyir ) — “because this is ” etc. These two words give the 

method of “sequence and reason” its name. The sentence ending with 
phyir of the first syllogism is repeated in the second with thal at the 
end, or usually in the abridged form: der^thal — “this follows” (i.e. 
it follows that the reason of the preceding syllogism is correct), 
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because (a new reason with pliyir at the end).” This is done 

in order to maintain the validity of the reasons against the opponent^ 
who can always reject them by meeting them with: rtagi ma-gruh 
{Hit gam tmddham) — ‘‘the reajwn is incorrect^' or: lhgah~pa vHtAtyuh 
{vynptir na hhnvati ) — “the coiKJominittnnce is favijlty.“ 

Such chains of syllogisms are sometimes very long and tedious, 
and the matters discussed seem in certain places to lack the importance 
that is attached to them. But as a rule, the aim of this process of 
arguing — perfect precision in tlie definition of a term and the like is 
attained, as I had often the occasion to ascertain through personal 
experience."® Very often the chain of syllogisms ends with a reference 
to some highly aiithoritative text, as for instance, a sutra or some work 
of Nugarjuna, Asahga, Vasubandhu etc. or of any of the celebrated 
Tibetan Rchohir.'.. The quotation from such o text, if rightly applied, 
is coiisidered to be indisputable. 

J^et us now see how the problem of Nirvana is discussed in the 
manual of Jam-yah sliad-pa with the helj) dc the metli'ul just descidbed. 
It is here connected witli the same dedicatory verse of the Ahhisamay- 
dlmnkdra^ on which, as we have seen, the investigation of the subject 
in the (jnet-phren is based. H a r i b h a d r a, in the small com- 
metary, tlie Sphutdrthd explains tin’s verse as follows; By nieans 
of the omniscience in regard to the Kmpirical World, the Sruvakas 
and the Pratyekabuddhas stiiving for quiescence, are conducted to 
Nirvana with and without residue, the paciiication of the defiling forces 
and of the riienomenal Existence. On the foundation of tliis, Juni- 
yah-sliad-pa makes the following syllogism: — 

The oiniiiscieiice in regard to the Knij^rical World the ruhject 
of inference {dhannin) is possessed of fuiictiojis of a special kiiiil, 
(leason) because it loads the {^ravakas and the Pratyekuhuddhas^* who 

79 Specimens of such syllogi.sm will bp given below. 

80 1 have held my.self such controversies with the Lamas of the Dg^h-ldan- 
dar-rgvas-glin vihura of Transbaikalia. 

81 survdjmitd-^kun^ies-fiUl or vuHiu~jnuin = uii-SrH. fif. “Doctrine of Pr. 

Par.” pp. 62, 66, 67, 75 

82 We have here for Hon-fhon (-imvotv) (hift ntti-rfjyul (^pratyeha-jina) 
the extreme abbreviation: lian-ralt. 
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fire subjected to training on the Path** and to whom the said form of 
omniscience is accesible, — to Nirvana with residue in the form of the 
five groups of elements, the remnants of Phenomenal Existence, and 
to that kind of Nirvana which is free from such a residue.** 

After this we have tho analysis of the different teachings concerning 
Nirvana divided into the three principal parts — bzugy and 
It must be remarked that the greater part of the text of the gser-phreh 
referring to the subject has been incori>ora.ted by Jam-yah-shad-pa in 
his analysis with most of the quotations made. 

In the first part of the wdhnh-dpyad the refuta- 
tion of the opinions of others, we have first of all : 
Controversies concerning the llinayunistic, 
conceptions of Nirvalna. 

Only the following subjects are discussed: — 

Is Nirvana considered to be complete 
annihilation by all the Hinayanists without 
exception or not? Some say : all the Hinayanists** without 
exception come under the category of those who maintain that at tlie 
time of the final Nirvana without residue the stream of all the psychical 
and physical elements becomes completely annihilated. 

If this be so, it follows that among the Vaibhasikas and 
Sautr&ntikas** there do not exist two different categories^ viz. those 
who admit this complete annihilation and those who deny it, (reason) 
because there would be only those who maintain the complete annihila- 
tion of the psychical and the physical elements.*^ 


83 iaiksa^8lob-pa. 

84 Skabs. 1, 67b l-2—o£i~ies choi’Can / byed4as khyad-par~can dah-hhn-icl 
raA~rgywl4a Idan-pahi 1Uin~rai\ Hoh-pa-mams tdug-hsM-gyi lihxnVpo lhag-wa 
yotUmed^kyi mvat^^hda9 der khrid-par-byed~pahUphyir f , 

86 Nan-thos-sde-pa-Sravaka-vargiya. This is the. usual summary designa- 
tion of the Vaibh&fikas and the Sautrantikas taken together. 

80 Bye-mdo, an abbreviation for Bye-amra-ba dah Mdo-sde-ba. 

87 bem^rig; hem stands for hem^po — Matter. — Skabs. 67b 3-4 — kha-cig na-ref 
tlan-thos-sde-pa^la lhag-med myaA-t^dae-kyi Uhe bem-rig rgyun-hchad hdod-pa 
klUhfMe khyab zer-naffyo-na Bye-mdo gliie-la 1}dod m\-li,dod gflis med-par-thalj 
del^i Uhe bem-rig rgyufi-JUhad kho-m \,dod-pahyphyir I ^ 
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It is impossible to agree to this, (reason) because in fact 
(1) there are many Hinayanists who admit the continuation of 
(.ousc-iousiied-i at the time of final Nirvana, and (2) theie are also those 
who admit tlie annihilation of the stream of consciousnesH, (so that 
the opinions of ihe different Hinavanists regarding Nirvwia are by 
no means uniform), 

Tlib first argument is substantiated** (reason) inasmuch as (1) 
the two kinds of Sautrantikas, viz. those following the Ab/ii- 
ilhannfdosa and tfiose basing ui)on the PramCwa-vdrttika, as well 
as (2) some of the Vaibhasikas adhering to the Ahhulhanmkom admit 
(tlie continuance of consciousness at the time of final Nirvana). 

Again, the first (of the two arguments given last) is correct,*,* 
(reason) since (the Sautrantikas) are of the opinion that the Arhat’s 
coriscioiisiiess at the time of passing away into Nirv^a becomes linked** 
(with a subsequent form of consciousness and cannot therefore be 
regarded as becoming completely annihilated). Indeed it is said in 
the Pnimdm-cdrtUht : — ^Wherefore should we consider that which 
represents the consciousness of the Arhnt as having no links (with 
sul>se(|uent forms of consciousness).^ 

And in tlie Pnmdiui-vdritika-aliimkam^^ (of Prj^jnakaragupta, in 
the passages commenting on tlie verse quoted): — If we try to i>rove 
that tlie consciousness (of an ordinary living being) does not regenerate, 
Ibis by giving as an example the final (moment of) consciousness (of 
(be Arbat), there will be no proper connection. Indeed, there is 
nbsolutely no contradiction between the fact of being the last (moment 
of) consciousness and the (possibility) of regeneration, which last point 
forms tho object (of denial here)**. — 

1 . 0 . it is correct tha^- there exist many Hinayanists who admit the conli- 
nuatiou ot consciousness at tho time of final Nirvana. 

89 l.e. it is right that the Sautrantikas basing upon tho Pramaiia-vnrttika 
and the Abhidhurinako^sa arc of the opinion that at the time of final Nirvana 
coiiHciousness continues to exist. 

90 mt9hanis-sbyor-ba=janu8amdhi or iH'aiisaTndht. 

91 Tshad-ma-rgyan, Tg. MDO., XCIX, C. , 

92 Wo find many interesting indications to this passage ui the Commentary 
of Khui-dub (Mkhas-grub) on the Pramana-vurttika called lligs-puhi rgya-mtsho 
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It has moreover been said by Devendrabiiddhi** ; — what contra- 
diciian is there in the fact that the cooiscioiisnesA (at the time of 
Nirvana) becomes linked with other subsequent forms cf consciousness? 
Between the point that is to be (negatively) established** and the proof 
(the last moment of consciousness) neither of the two forms of contra- 
diction (that would be expected here, viz. that of efficient opi)osition 
and of mutual antiphasis) does not exist. 

To all this he (the opponent) replies: --(In spite of all that you 
have said) it follows nevertheless that at the time of final Nirvana the 
stream of consciousness becomes annihilated, 

(reason) as far as there is a final moment of the Arhat’s conscious- 
ness. (If we acknowledge such a final moment, it necessarily follows 
that after it there is no consciousness any mere; otherwise, how could 
we speak of a “finar^ moment). •• 

The conconiittance here is not correct,*^ 

(reason) since here w'e have ‘‘the final comciousness of the Arhat*’ 
in the sense of the last moment of consciousness included in the stream of 
phenomenal existence.®* (It is “the Iast“), us far as it does not become 


(-Nyaya-Sagaia, vol, XI of Khai-du.b’t: works). Tho author quotes Ravi Gupta 
according to whom ^’although the Arhat has attained Nirvana without rosidiio, 
the spiritual element which has become perfectly pure through the removal of 
the defiling forces continues to exist. It has only the seeming appearance that 
the Arhat has passed away like a light that is blown out, so that nothing is 
left of him. In reality this is not the case (44b 3-4).’^ Still more progmint is 
the quotation from the Commentary of Jina (ibid., 44b 4-5): All the detective 
elements are annihilated, but this is not tho case with consciousness, which is 
completely free rom all defects (and continues to exist). 

93 Lha; an abbreviation of Lha-dbah-blo. 

94 bsgrub-par-bya-ba = »u(ihua, i.e. the absence of regeneration. 

95 Sic. acc. to the subcomiiientary of Guh-thah Bstaii-pabi sgron-mc. Cf. 
Buddhist Logic, vol. 1, pp. 410, 4il. 

96 dgm-bcom-pa tha-mahi sems i/od-jwhi phyxrj, 

97 The expression “final consciousness” oi “last moment of conscious- 
ness does not necessarily imply the total absence of every kind of conscious- 
ness after the said moment has elapsed. 

98 fykhor^uas bsdus-palyi dgra-bco.i-pafyi sem$ tha-mao^satji^ra^saffigrhitam 
nntgatn vittaiu arhatafy. 
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Ill© causa tnaterialis'^^ ol: turtlier (mumeuU of) cousciousues^ relating to 
tlie pheiiumeual world, (but does not mean that ©very kind' of conscious- 
ness beoomes annihilated). 

The concomittance (in our arguineiit) \< right, 

(reason) because only in this sense the said (moment of) conscious- 
ness is sjiokeii oi a© ‘the last.* (It is the last in the Samsara) but 
this does not mean that it cannot be followed by other forms of 
consciousness that do not relate to the phenomenal world. 

Indeed, it is said in the Pramdna-vini-scaya^^^ : — 

It may be said: — In such a case (i.e. if the continuation of 
consciousness after the attainment of Nirvana is admitted), it follows 
that there is no reason for speaking about a ‘final* pioment. — This 
is not iight.-^‘Finar means “not being the cama materialis of further 
uiomeuts of consciousness relating to a living being subjected to 
phenomenal existence. “ ^ 

In such a manner only are we to understand all expressions as 
‘filial,* ‘last* etc., and in other places we liave similar explanations 
likewise. 

The second of the two main arguments (i.e. that there at© 
Jlmayanists according to whom Nirvana represents comjdete aiinihila- 
tioii) is established, 

(reason) since there are opiiwous (viz. of the Kashmiiiaii Vaihha- 
sikas and the Sautraiitikas) based u])oii the Scripture,*"^ wdiich aihiiit 
the full annihilation of coiisciousnests. It is said in the Sutra — The 
stream of elements of a personality tlmt has attained Nirvana) is like 
a light that is blowm out, — (the state) where the body'"^ has withered, 
cognition is gone, where all feelings have disai»peare<l, all forces are 
(raliued, and consciousness itself is extinct. — This verse is interpreted 
by the above-mentioned schools literally. — 


99 viHidiina-Mi'and-fier^len-yyi nfiju. 

10(J Uiuiiii-ties. Tg. MDO., XCV. 

101 liiiji-gi rjes-hbrauH. Mdo-ude>bfi. 

102 Translated in “Conception of Buddhist Nirvana,” p. 184. 

103 “The body” {lus) stands here for “the material groUp of elements” (rdpa- 
•kandha). 

JUM!, li)34. 3 
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[Alter this we iiuve similar chains ot‘ syllagisms referring to Itiu Nirvana of 
the Arhut accoiding to the Yogacara standpoint, as mentioned in the (inn- 
jiA/fj/i*"* oil the definition of ainafixthita-nhvutjiu, on the deliii'tion of “Nirvana 
with residue” and Nirvana without residue”,*"^ ctc.l. 

The second part of the analysis, the establish ment of the author’s 
own point of view {ran-hiys’bzay-paY^^ is divided into four parts: — 

A. The Standpoint of the V a i b h a s i k a s . 
The general definition of Nirvana according to the Vaibliaisikas is as 
follows: — It is the extinction (of phenomenal existence), attained hy 
means of analytic wisdom on the Path,'"' representing the full removal 
of the obscuration of moiial defilement/"* Among tlie elementis of 
existence, divided as they are into two sets, the conditioned (s(!in.slxrta) 
and the unconditioned, immutable or eternal {asanislrta), it belongs to 
the latter category and represents a contradictoi y negation (of pheno- 
menal existence, i.e. a positive counterpart of it). It is an indepen- 
dent ('separate) reality, but it is at the same time an eternal entity wliicli 
ii not produced by causes and conditions/*® 

The concomiltance is right since the Vaibhasikas admit tliut all the 
three immutable elements aie real entities*** or efficient entitic(s““. 


104 Cf. above. 

105 This part iitciudcs tho indications about the existence of the four non- 
physical groups of elements after the attainment of final Nirvana; tiic.se four 
groups form the non-physical body {mtiiioniaijn~ha t/a) ot the Arliat or the so-cjill(‘d 
“body of trance.” Then follows a quotation from the Liihkavatani (ed. Nunjio. 

^tnraj Jifcira I— p. 136) “having acquirinl the body merged 

in trance, (the Arhat) does not wake up till the end of an a'on,” as well us from 
the 6ri-ma)a-devi-simha-nada-sutra, quoted in the rttarataiitra-vyilkliya (traiisl. 
p. 170 sqq.). Further on it deals with the exi.stcnce of karma with the ArhuU 
according to the Abli.-ko^-vyakhya. 

106 Skabs. 1 61 sqq. 107 prafisainkhyu-n’iroilha. 

lOB flon-agrib^kleia-dvarana. 

109 ma^yin-rtgag. I.e. in the sense that it is “.something which is not 
Saipsara,” but not a negation in the sense of the mere absence of Saipsiira. 

110 In this place the author quotes the Abhidharmu-kosa, I. 48 — nityit dhttrma 

aaainskrtah. 111 rdzas-gruh. 

112 (ion-byeiJ-nus~pa:^artlia»‘kTiyii~sa'n}iortha. Then follows a quotation from 

the Abhidhartna-koi^a, I. 5. 
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The uuivei'Hal essence of tliese elements |)e)mui)ence, aud not the 
(jiiality of beings real eiitilles, (since the latter quality is commou to all 
elements oi’ existence in general.) Therefore (the said immutable 
elements are counted apart (from all other elements) as three items (of 
a totally ditfereni kind). To them some of the Vaibhasikas add 
thus counting* four (immutable elements). 

B. The standpoint of the S a u t r a n t i k a s. 
According to the Sautrantikas, the definition of Nirvana is: The ex- 
tinction of Phenomenal Kxistence attained by means of analytic wisdom 
on the Path ([n atisa nikliyu-nirod ha) ^ representing' the removal of the 
obscuration of moial defilement {/desa-aramna).^^* It is an immutable 
(unconditioned) element and is viewed as absolute negation.*'-’ It is 
saul in the Ahhidluinna^samiuccaya,''^ that Nirvana with and w'ithout 
residue both represent extinction. In the admission of Nirvana as ex- 
tinction attained by means of analytic w’isdom, the Hinayanists agree 
with all the other schools, so that this is a tenet common to all the four 
.xysfems.**^ 

C. The S t a n d p o i n t 0 f theYogacara-vijhana- 
V a d i n s . According to the Vijnanavadins, the definition of Nirvana 
is: The Absolute Essence of the elements (dharwa-dhatu), freed from 
the obscuration of moral defilement attained by analytic wisdom on 
the Path.**- 


U3 Cf. a>)ove. 

114 Skabs. I. G2a, 2-3— upans-pahi M^aor-hrfnffdioog de mynil-Jutas- 

h'y} I (tlio same definition as with the Vaibtiftsikns). 

115 med-dgatj. l.c. the more absence of Samsara without any positive counter- 
part. The two kinds of negation {ma-yin^gag and ined-dgag) are explained in 
the G r u b-in t h a h-c h e n-in o of jam-yaii-shad-pa (Aga ed. 1 166b 6-167 a 1 sqq). 
As regards the first of these negations it always implies another item as 
opposed to that negated {chon gzan hphen-pa)^ whereas the second is defined as 
“that which is a direct exclusion of the point denied without any counterpart 
put in its stead” (167b i^—dgng^hya dnot-'su-brad^pas rfogs-mrdnja-ha gah 
dgag-hya hkag-nas chos gian mhhphetHM), Cf. Buddhist Logic, voJ. I, p. 397. 

116 Aga ed. 65a 2. 

117 grvb-nithab hiihi lugs, 

118 fton-sgrib npniis-fiahi chos-dbyhU so^sor-brtag-hgog. 
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The v.'^rietie.s of Nimum (im (mliiijf to the YoffafSitts) are: 

1. Nirvana with reniOue {Aopadhi-xem-^iirr^imi), 

2. Nirvana without residue (jiiniipadhi-iem^mrvana)^ and 

3. The unlimited Nirvana {apmUiifhita-iiircaaa)^'^ 

D e fi u i t L o n of N i r v a n a with r e s i <l u e : It i'i the 
Nirvana represen tinjif the state wlien the defiling elements are complete- 
ly removeds and when merely the (five) grou])s of phenomenal elements 
exist as a remnant (of SanisaVa). With this kind of Nirvana there aie 
two varieties more to l)e nivt in^uished, viz. ‘‘Nirvana with residue” of 
the fivavaka, aiuL that of the Pratyekalmddha. 

Definition of Nirvana w’ i t h o u t residue: It 
is that. Nirvana in which not only the defiling foices are anniJiilated, hut 
the five groups of phenomenal elements produced hy the said forces are 
likewise destroyed.’*® This kind of Nirvana has three varieties, in 
correspondence with the three Vehicles.’** 

D e fi n i t i 0 n o f t h e unlimited Nirvana: It is that 
kind of Niiwana which represents the liberation froju the had ‘ends* 
(onta), extremes or limits of the disadvantageous states 
of phenomenal existence and of (Ilinayanistic) quiescence. The said 
disadvantageous states are the points which are sliunned in tins case. It 
is said in the Vydkhydyakti :'** an, fa signifies (1) cessation, (2) end/-'- 
(3) part,**^ (4) proximity, (5) direction, and something had or 
disadvantageous. 

Definition of the M a h a y a n i s t i c Nirvana: It 
is that kind of Nirvana which rei)resents the remf:val of both tl»e obscu- 
rations (i.e. the moral and tl.^* intellectual).’-’ The essence 


119 mugnas~pahi myan-hdns. 

120 Skabs., 1. 62b 1. fion-monx xpaim-par mn-znd dpR hslgni-pohi fufug-hRiUiU 
fjyi p/nni-po yofi RiKn'iR^palii myaiididtiR dp Ihng^med wynlidittuR-lif'i intshnn-fi'al f . 

121 I.e. that of the &r«vnka, the Pratvekebudclba, and the .Mabfiyruiist. 

122 Aga ed. 10a. 1. 

12.‘1 The Skabs., has erronoousty fiiug instead of mjug. 

124 CT. Abhis.aioka, MS 71a, quoted in my Study of the Twenty Aspects ot 
Srmynta, in the //!(?., vo*. IX, p. 17R IcnHs 

125 IdPkn-avnrami and jfl 'yfi-Ovarar^. 
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of Nin’ana api)ear8 here as tlie nbsohitc eshenre of tlie eleineiita {iUiurwa- 
tJJNlUi)y free from every kind of addilioiinl defilement. 

D. The Standpoint of the M a d Ii y a Jii i k a- 
svatantrika Aroordinflf to the teaching of Ihe Madhyainika- 
!^vuntautrika>s the definition of Nirvana is: The extinction of jvhenoinenal 
existence attained hy means of the Path and representing (in the fii*st 
jdace) the removal of moral obscuration. As i^gardri tbe term 
pratunwlhyii-mroflhay it refers to tlie separation (visnipyngn) from the 
worldly elements, attained by the so-calIe<l Unimposed Path”^ whereas 
the term npwiimmlhyil-nirodha indicates tbe state when the ^aid 
elements are stopped in their growth (but not fully extirpated).'** 

As regards the varieties, we distinguish : — 

1. Nirvana with residue, 

2. Nirvana without residue, and 

3. The unlimited Nir\’una. 

I) e fi n i t i o n of Nirvana w i t li residue is : 
Nirvana which represents the state wheji, although the moral 
ol>scuration is removed, there is still a connection with the remnant of 
Ssiuisara in the form of the five groups of phenomenal elements wliicli 
have been *‘put into existence^’ by the force of previous hirma and 
the defiling forces***,— This kind of Nirvana lias two sub-divisions, 
viz. that of the J^ravakns and that of the Pratyekabuddhas. 

D e fi n i t i o n of the r a v a. k a ' s Nirvana is: — 
The Hinayaiii.stic Nirvana which is • characterized hv the removal 
of the moral obsouration merely, without any removal 
whatsoever of the intellectual obscuration (or ihe obscuration of 
ignorance — jneya'-dvarema)^ whether subtle or gross. Here we hove the 
Nirvana with and without residue ns two different, forms. 

Definition of the Pratyekabuddha’s Nir- 
V a n a : It is the Hinayaiiistic Nirvana characterized by the removal 

1‘20 Here we have in particular the views of the Yogacnra-Miidhyaniika- 
Svntantrika school, to which belongs the chief literature connected with the 
Abhisc mayn lain kn rn . 

127 tlnantarm-mdroa^bay-chofl-mpd-lnm, Cf. Doctrine of Pr.-p5r., p. 41. 

128 (11. Abhidlinrma-samnccaya, Aga ed. fol. 13. b. 5 — oah-luing-U hrnl-hn 

vw^yin-paho. 129 los-flon— an abbreviation of ; las daii flnn-motU-pn, 
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of tJie moral obscurutioii and of the misconception concerning*: the 
reality of the external world.'**® 

D e fi 11 i t i o n of the unlimited Nirvana is the 
same as that of Yorf^acara-vijiiamavadins.'" 

D e fi n i t i o n of the M a li a y a n i s t i e N i r v ana: 
It is the ultimate definite extinction (of Phenomenal Existence), the 
State in which both tlie obscurations are removed. It is, to speak 
otherwise, the removal of all the impediments to the attainment of the 
Omniscience of the Buddha.'®" According: to the I^Naratarvira^ this 
kind of Nirvana is to be reg;arded as the ultimate form, devoid of the 
three or four obscurations.'®® It is described thus witli a view to the 
four ])roperties of the Council Body.'®' 

E. T he Standpoint of the P r a « a h **• i k a s. 
Acrordinjr to the teaching? of the Prasahgikas, Nirvana with 
r e s i d u 0 is to be defined as that kind of Nirvana in wdiich there is a 
manifestation of (the Arhat's) mind possessinjr the representation of tlm 
objects correspondinjr to the six kinds of active consciousness,'®® 
as havinf? a separate reality of their own. — As concerns tiie varieties 
there are two forms of this Nirvana with residue, viz. that of tlie 
^ravakas and that of the Pratyekabuddhas. Nirvana wdth residue is 
peculiar to the said individuals after the termination of the trance.’ *® 
Definition of Nirvana without residue: 

130 phyir-rol (Iftn hrzm-rjyi rtoff-i^f -hdfnfn-aithji^viMpa. Cf. Doctr. 
of Pr.-pSr., p. ‘27. 

131 Cf. C'onception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. l-^o, 204. The Yogaenras were 
ovidently the tir^t to introduce the idea of itpiati.sfhitti-nin'rnm and the Yo^n(•ara- 
Madhyamika-Praisangika school exclusively, and '\3 not shared by the other schools, 
borrowed likewise the interpretation of the said kind of Nirvana from them. 

132 rnam-mkiujen - sarva-CikCira-jflnfu. 

133 Uttar, transi. p. 261. 134 cfiO’'i-ni:u^((harmo-kdyo. 

1,‘15 pr(ivrtti-viiil(ina=^hjH(j~ics. That the Hinayanist Saint cognizes the un- 
reality of the separate elements ((tharma-nnirdtinyo)^ is the point of view of the 
Madliyamika-Brasangika school exclusively, and is not shared the other schools, 
according to which the Hinayanists can cognize only the unreality of the Ego 
(puduafa-iKnratmyu), The Prasaiigikn point ffi view is expressed in the Madliya- 
inika-avatara, B.B., p. 20.5 sqq. 

l.‘«» rjfH-1hoh-fii -r prstha-liihiUnHi rosilidydin. 
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J-t is that Nirvana, connected with the state of complete absorption''*" in 
whicli there is, hut with neither of the six foniH of active coiiHciousness, 
a representation of their ol)je<*,ts as having a separate leality. ( AtM-ordiiig 
to the Piusaiigikas) tlie two kinds of the Huiayariist Saints fir-t realize 
Nirvana without lesidue, and then^ after the termination of tlm trance, 
as they arise froib it, they realize Nirvana with residue. This is ex- 
plained in the Commentary to the Ynkii-sadilxft and in the Siitras.'^ 

A. Nvrinr of the VonnoUed 

The third ]un1 of the analysis of the subject in .lain-yai’i-shad-jva'> 
ciaunientary (!ontaiiis, as we have already indicated, the refutation of 
tliose opiaments who Jiave misunderstood the interpretation of the 
author. It would take too much place to give the co]itents of this 
part hero; the questions discussed are a^ain cl an exceedingly 
scholastic nature and can luive no special interest here. We can there- 
fore proceed furtlier on and sununarize the materials contained in those 
parts of the two Tibetan works, which have served us as a basis. 

Let us first lake inlo coiisid^'iation tlie sources^ the literature con- 
sulted by the Tibet an autliois. For the Iliaiayanistic Nirvana we have 
in the first place the Abhulhurmakosa and Y a s o m i t r a * s 
('(unnientary thereon. TheJ», quoted by the Tibetan scholars as an 
authority acknowledged l)y tlie Sautrantikas, there is the Pranuhja- 
vaNtika of 1) h a r m a k I r t i with the commentary (Aluinkura) by 
P r a 3 h a. k a r a Gupta. We must remember that the logician or 
the critical school of Digiifiga and Dbarmukirti paHly adhered to the 
Sautrautika point of view\ Its representatives are known us the 
S a u t r a 11 t i k a-Y o g a c u r a s,^^* and their works do not heai 
the extremely ideali'i-tic character peculiar to tlie elder Yogucara school 
of Asaiiga. Dignuga has openly declared tliai his logical system 
admits a realistic interpretation as well as an idealistic, and Dhaima- 
kiili evidently hold the same view. Of his treatises, the N i/tti/ahindu 
andl the l*nnnana-riuitika (jiartly) coniform to the Sautrantikas vieuis. 


137 mnam~hi<m^tu=»aitiahtia~avasihilyCm. 

188 (Jt‘. tJonception of Biiddbiiit Nirvana, pp. 24, 
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The ttiiiteiueiit of Jum-yuu-shud-pu coiu*eniiiLg *Hhe Suuivuulikus 
following tlie Pram<tna‘VarhtilaC' is therefore justified. 

The Huiayaiiistic views concerning Nirvana are moreover expressed 
in the Tarkajodld of B h a» v a vj. v e k a or B h u v y a in the com- 
mentary of B o t\ \i i b h a d r a on A r y a d e v a’s JnCuia-sdra^ 
mmuccaya and the sub-commentary tyf A v a 1 o k i t a v r a t u on 
Bhavaviveka/s Prajiid-pradiija, containing a remarkable treatment con- 
cerning the systems (Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic) according to which 
Nirvana is a J'eal separate entity, and the vsystems which maintained 
the oi)posite view. 

Of the three works mentioned above, it is particularly the Tatka^ 
ji't'ilu which deserves our S])ecial attention as a text most important for 
tile history of Indian philosophy in general. It begins with the exi)Osi- 
tion of the system supiK>rted by its author, i.e. the Madhyamika- 
svatantrika.^^^ The following chapters contain an analysis of other 
systems, Buddhistic and Brahmnnical, viz. the Hiiiayanistic scliools, 
the Yogacara system, Swnkhya, Vedanta etc. The investigation of 
the contents of this text will be the subject of my special study. 

As concerns the Yogacaia views, only one text, viz. the Nirmya" 
samymba of Asanga has been referred to. It is the second part of 
Asahga’s Yogacarydrbhumi containing the quiutes.sence of the 
Muhayaiiistio Abhidharma, viewed from the Yogacara standi)oi]it. 

The part dedicated to the exposition of Nirvana according to the 
Madhyainika views contains quotations from the Mula^madhyiimikay 
the Uttaratantra, the Kdya-traya-avatdra of N a g a m i t r u, the Bod hi- 
caryilvatdra, etc. It seems to us that, in this latter part, ilie material 
given in the Tibetan commentaires is somewhat scanty. We could Jiave 
expected here a fuller account on the basis of the Pramnna-yada and 
other works in which the subject is discussed in detail. 

139 We must add here that the Tibetan tradition distinguishes between **tlie 
Logician Sdutrantikas” {rigs-puhi rjes-hhrahs Mdo-sde-ho) or the. critical school, 
and *‘the Dogmatist Sautrantikas’’ (Jiuh-ui-yies~hhmn»=:dQama-anu9&rtmh). 
The lirst is evidently meant here. 

140 Legs-ldan-hbyed. 

14| Cl. my translation of Bu-stoirs History of Buddhism, vcl 11, p. 13t, 
note 996. 142 Ibid., vol.l, pp. 54-55. 
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B. The Hlnayanuihc Conceptions of Nirvana. 

{We may now y:ive a idea of the different conceptions of 

Nirvana on the basis of the information j^iven by the two Tibetan 
manuals, adding; materials from other .sources where it proves 
to be insufficient. 

We begin with the Hinayainislic systems. As regards the 
V a i b h a s i k a s, their main tenets are as follows: — Nirvana is 
pratijsamkhydnirodha, i.e. that extinction of Phenomenal Life which 
represents the separation**’ from all the mundane defiling elements and 
forces, attained by uu defiled analytic wisdom. It is an eternal, 
immutable (asafnsi rta) clement, a separate reality {hhdva - v'dstn)^ a 
real entity (dracya-sat),^^^ the negation of Phenomenal Existence 
in the sense of its being a real counteipart of Samsara and not the 
mere absence of the phenomenal elements. As concerns the question 
whether it represents something completely inanimate or not, it seems, 
that the Vaibhasikas were not unanimous on this iH)int. According 
to Jam-yaii-sh!ad-pa some of them affirmed that the complete annihila- 
tion of consciousness at the time of final Nii*vaina refers only to that 
kind of consciousness which is influenced by the defiling forces 
(sdsrai'a)\ it thus appears that they maintained the existence of some 
other kind of consciousness uninfluenced by defilement, which remains 
after the attainment of the final Nii-vana. Their conception of this 
consciousneso w’as evidently similar to that of the Sautrantikas who 
admitted the existence of a subtle spiritual element surviving after 
Nirvana. Jam-yan-»had-pa does' not tell us who these Vaibhasikas were 
und in Jiis Grah-inthaiychen-mo we likewise find no indication on this 
subject. In any case we know that the idea of a spiritual principle 
uninfluenced by defiling agencies was already familiar to some of tho 
18 sects of early Buddhism, as foil instance the Kkavyava- 
h ai r i k a who main,taine<l the existence of “thie mind (or spirit) 


143 visainyooa = bral^ba. Abh.ko^a-vyakhya, B.B. I, P- ^ 21 

144 Ibid., p. 17. 3, 4. 


146 Cf. Tarkajvalfi, Tg. MDO., XIX. KxJb. 3-4. 


I.H.g., JUNK, 1934. 
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perfectly pure and radiant by nature*** unobscured by the defiling 
elements, a theory which attained the highest degree of development 
in Mahayana, as we have it in the IJttaratantm. We know likewise 
that among the 18 sects the protest against the tlieory of Nirvana as 
complete annihilation, the full extinction of every kind of life was 
making itself manifest.**^ It is therefore quite probable that a section 
of thie Yaibhusikas was averse to the idea of Nirvana as being eternal 
death and agreed with the Sautr^tikas in admitting a suiviving 
spirituail element.^ 

Ill connection wi^i ' the Vaibhiasika theories, we may spealk 
of the school of the Vaibhasikas of Central India who acknowledged a 
fourth eternal immuatbft (asainslcrta) element, viz. the so-called 
1 at hat a. From the ohLaiiacteristics of this element according 
to the Tairkajv&ld, it appears to be quite identical with the “categoi*y 
of the Non-ens*^ (abJidva-padartha) of the V aisesika system. 
Indeed it is a purely negative principle and its aspects are quite the 
same as those of the said category, viz. prag-ahhava^ the absence or 
the unreality of a thing before it became originated, in'adlmima^ 
abhdvay the absence of a thing after it has ceased to exist, anyonya- 
ahhdvaj the absence of one entity in another, and atyknUt-abhdva^ the 
total absence of entities that never existe^. The Tathata thus charac- 
terized has consequently nothing to do with the Ultimate Essence of 
existence in which sense the term is used by jthe Mahayanists. 

’^The conceptions of Nirvana as a steimiute reality, a real entity 
(hlidva=^vastu = dravya-mt) appears to be strange when contrasted 
with the view of those represen taUves of the Vaibhasika school according 
to whom Nirvana is the complete extinction of every kind of life, the 
annihilation of all the material and mental elements and O'f ftH the 
forces likewise. What 'can there remain really existing, if the said 
three categories of elements are put an end to? But, however strange 
it may seem to us, just the blank created by the extinction of the 
elements is conceived as a reality. We have here again a resemblance 
with the V aisesika views, according to which the category of 

146 prahrti-prabkaivara^cittar^Bems ran-biin-rjuis hod-gsal-ba. 

147 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 30. 
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Npn-ens (ahhdva) must be regarded as sometbiug real. It is not without 
reason that Avalokitavruta mentious ihe VuiseHikiis and Vaibhasikas, 
side by Slide, — both are extreme realists and both the Vaibhasikas, as 
we have seen, partly, adhered to the conception of the lifeless clijaracter 
of Nirvana. 

Otherwise, if we remember all that has been said about the ever- 
lasting nature of the elements (dhanna-svahhava) and their manifesta- 
tions in actual life {dbarmadakmna)^ it may likewise appear that the 
Vaibh^ikas maintained Nirvana to be the annihilation of dharnm- 
laksana only, whereas dlianna-svobhdva according to them continues to 
exist. The Tibetan commentatcrs are however silent on this point. 

The views of the Sautramtika school concerning Nirvana ore in 
short as follows: — Nirvana is the extinction of Phenomenal Existence, 
representing the separation from the active elements of life, attained 
through the undefiled analytic wisdom on the Path (jmitisamkhyd^^ 
nitodha), (it is the negation of Phenomenal Life in the sense of being 
the mere absence of it; it is not a separate reality in itself (vastu) 
that could be opposed to Plienomenal l^'xistence, as w’e have it 
according to tlie Vaibhasikas. After the attainment of final Niivuna 
there remains the subtle ( onsciowmess, merged, as we stated in 
the Gser-phrcii^ ‘‘in the jjlnne of complete quiescence.”) 

Ill tJie (;ommentary of Jam-yaii-,shad-pa it is Jiowever .>iai(] that 
some of the Sautruntikas adliered to the conception of the final Nirvana 
as being the full extinction of the material elements and of consciousness 
likewise. (And, as Nirvana was according to them the mere alisence 
of the Phenomenal Elements williout anyi xiositive counterpart, it is 
(dear that this brancdi of the Sautrantika school must have viewed 
Nirvana as mere annihilalion and nothing else) It is interesting to 
note that Avalokitavrata mentions the Sautruntikas along with 
the T a m r a a t i y a s'^"* and tlie L o k a y a t i k a s ns tlioso 
according to whom Nirvana had no reality of its own. 

148 Cf. Conception of Jliuldliist Nirvana, pp. 28, 185. ' 

149 Jn the T>PPaoi (mchan-hgrol) of tho Lama B s t a n-p a h i s g r o n-m o 

ot G u n-t h a 1*1 we have an extract from “a Tamra4atiya text” (Goa4mar-sde 
pahi Chilutai edition, 36a 6b 2:—^i4tar tmr-mt ii-ta-ni/ sa-la ma-yin 
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lu the interpretation of the ternig “Nirvana with reHulue” (sopadhi- 
»eRa-nirvdna) and “Nirvana without residue” {an n pad bi-iiem- nirvana) 
both the Hi'naynni.stic sthools ajjree. When the saint has 
reached the final limit of his Path, i.e. wlien all the elements of 
Phenomenal Life are extirpated by him, he attains Nirvana. But, as 
longf as the force which keeps his life on earth goiiijy on {aynb- 
samskara) is not stopped, it keeps together the five groups of elements 
constituting the personality of the Arhat which thus continues to exist 
ae a residue of the previous Phenomenal 
Existence. As soon as the said force is stopped, the aggregate 
of the five groups is dissolved and the final Nirvana without residue 
takes place. It is noteworthy that the force of harmoj the originating 
factor (samudaya) of Phenomenal Existence is not considered to be 
completely absent with the Arhat; it is onlyt incapable of producing 
a new existence in the Som^ura, being rendered j>owerle.ss owing to the 
absence of the so-called anusayas^ i.e. the defiling forces which represent 
the root of Phenomenal Existence, remaining at the beginning of each 
new life in a donnant 5tate only to develop subsequently, so a^s to 
put in motion the force of kfurvui. These are : desire (rdya), enmity 
{pratiglia)^ ignorance {avidya), false views {drsU)^ and doubt {viciMisd), 
fully disciussed in the sixth chapter df the Abhidhnnnalosn, 
These are all extirpated by the Arhat on his Path. 

VNow, in analysing the Hinayanistic views regarding Nirvana we 
meet with the following question : What difference is there, according 
to the Hinayanistic .schools, between the Nirvainn of tlie Buddha and 
that of an ordinary i^ravnka Arhat? It seems to be especdally difficult 


tnkhofy-la. minf phyogs-su mi-hgro phyogS’-vitnhnms min/ 7nar zad fii-t.die ii-ha 
Itar/ Mits-rgyus mya^han-Mas-pa yanj xn-la mn-yin inkhnh-h min/ phyngs-m 
mi'hgro pfiyogx^mtthams min / grid zad Hi~tshc hdng-par hgynrf f — a light that 
is extinguished exists neither on earth, nor in space, it neither moves in some 
direction, nor is it localized anywhere: it has just ceased to exist as the oil 
has gone out. Similar is the Buddha who has attained Nirvana. He is neither 
on earth, nor is he in space, he neither moves in any direction, nor is he 
localised nn3rwhere; hi? Phenomenal Existence has just censed, and he is no 
more. 

160 Compare Uttaratantra, transl., p. 136. 
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to answer this question, if we lake iiitri cansideratiou ihose Hinnyaiiists 
according** to whom Nirvana repreReiits mere annihilation.] Indeed, 
from their point of view, both the lliuldha and tlie Arhat puss away 
and absolutely nothing is left of them. Now, nceording to the Ahhi- 
dharmahom-bha^ya (on KaH*. I. 1) the J^ruvakas and Pratyekahuddhas, 
even after they have attained Arliatship, are still jiossessed of ignorance, 
which though uninfluenced by defiling agencies, is an impediment to 
their cognition of all the subtle objects of the mo-it remote time and 
place. With the Buddha this iiniiediinent does not exist. Moreover, 
the Buddha is possessed of tlie ten powers, the exclusive properties 
(tlvenika-dltHniw)^ etc., unattainable by the t^iavaka and Pratyeka- 
buddha.*^' It is thus quite clear that, the Ilihiayunist Kcho<d« 
acknowledge the suiierhuman character of the Bud(lha, his exclu.sive 
power of cognition, which makes him superior to the Arhats and to 
all other living beings. There is thus a vital diffei^nce between the 
Arhat and the Buddha with respect to the so-called “Nirvana with 
residue,” i.e. at the time when the Buddha continues to exist on earth. 
As regards the final Nirvana “without residue,” those Hinayunists who 
maintained the theory of complete annihilation naturally considered 
lhat with the Buddha as well as wuth the Arhat all life becomes 
completely extinct. These Hlnayaiiists (Vaibhasikas and Sautruntikns) 
luiist he contrasted w’ith those representatives of the latter s<*hool who 
adhere<l to tlie conception of dharvm-ldya^ i.c. of a divine Buddha. 

C. The Mtilidyanhlir Theorijes, 

T^t us now pass over to the Muhayunistic theories, those of the 
Yogucaras and the Madhyaniikas. Tw'o main points must he taken 
into consideration here. These are: (1) the Mnhuyanistic Nirvana, 
i.e. Iliat of the Buddha as siirh and (2) the Nirvana of the Ilinayanistic 
Arhat (conceived by the Mahayani.sts. 

We begin with the Y^ogacaras. t As regards the essence of Nirvana 
acitmling to this .s<-lio(d, we are told that it represents “the perfectly 
pure Absolute Kssence of the element.s {dinunm-fllnltv),** This a.s W’e 
know is one of the many HynouyniH of tlie Absolute Reality 

m C’f. Abh.-ko!5a-v.vakhya, JUi., p. 5. 
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(paramViha~satya)f'^^ and is explained in tlile commentary on the 
Madhytitnia-vihhanga as “the cause (or the source) of all the saintly 
properties/**” All that is said about this absolute essence points to the 
fact of its being viewed as something unique and undifferentiated, a 
monistic spiritual principle, i The Yogacara conception of dharma^ 
dhMn^pamm<i/rtha='^\'rrexia is most closely connected with the theory* 
of the three aspects of existence peculiar to this school. As we know, 
the Togacaras maintained that every individual existence represents 
a stream of consciousness which constructs on unreal objective external 
world (abhtlta-pariJca>lpa). No real differentiation of subject and object 
exists; the reality of the external objects as things in themselves is 
denied. There are only the moments of consciousness, the component 
elements of the stream of constructive thought, or, to speak otherwise, 
the individual ideas. These are dependent on causes and conditions; 
therefore the whole stream of constructive thoughts is called “the 
causally dependent aspect of existence** {paratanira-svahhiiva or 
paratantradahana).^^* On the foundation of it an objective external 
world is constructed, a world consisting of material and other elements, 
to which certain essences and qualities are ascribed. This is the 
constructed or imputed aspect (pankalpita-srahhava or parikaIphta-‘ 
On the other hand we have the true essence of the causally 
dependent aspect viz. that of being devoid of the differentiation into 
subject and object and of all that is ascribed to the elements by our 
constructive imagination, i.e. devoid of the imputed aspect just 
mentioned.*” This negation or \inreality of all construction, in other 
words, the negation of separate and objective reality and the elements of 
existence represents their absolute nature (parhmpnnna-svahhdva or 
parinnpannadahana,^^^ and as such, a synonym of dharma-dhfiUi and 

162 Cf. Madh.-vibh., I, 16. 

163 Hthirsmati ad Madh.-vibh., p. 42. Vasiv- 

bandhn’s commentary). 

164 gianrAhaiirgi mUhaft’^id {gian^baii), 

166 kun-brtag$-pa1ii mUhan^4iid (kun-brtagt), 

1J6 Stfcir. ad. Madh.-Tibh., p. 20. «||||UI|«|4||«: (from Vosu- 

bandhu’s commentary). 

167 yo^P4%^rub-pa1^x m^Uhan-kid {yont-grvb). 
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paraviarttia, the highest Truth. In the a>»pect oi the lattei*. a>ll 
elements appear as unique and undifferentiated and merged for ever in 
Nirvana. M^hyamika theory of the substantial identity 

between Sainsara and Nirvana/'^* i.e. the theory that the absolute is 
immanent in the world^*** is thus aoklnowledged likewise by the Yoga- 
caras. |^As we have it clearly expressed in Asahga’s Mahdydm- 
sarngraha, there ip no essential difference between Samsara and Nirvana, 
since the causally dependent elements, the basis of existence, are at 
one and the same time possessed of the imputed and of the absolute 
nature. In their imputed aspect.^** i.e. imagined as something differient, 
as real in their plurality, as active etc., the casually dependent 
elements constitute Phenomenal Life. On the other hand, in their 
absolute aspect, i.e. correctly intuited as an undifferentiated unity, 
the same elements represent Nirvana. /The transition from Samsara to 
Nirvana consists in the change of the main point of view.*** One must 
abandon the conception of the elements of existence as constructed by 
our imiigination and fully concentrate one^s mind upon ihbir absolute 
nature {i)aTini,^iiannu<-svahlidra) or their ultimate essence 
dJiditu). The mind oi the meditator (gogm) who contemplates this 
essence iutrospectively becomes fully absorbed in it and coalesces with 
it “like one particle otf water witlil anotlier.“ Thus the ultimate essence 
{dharma’dhdlbu) identical with Nirvana, the object of the i)erfectly pure 
intuition of the yogin (vihtddhy-dlamhana) is realised. In such a sense 
we have to understand the expression that “the essence of Nirvana is 
dharma-dhilta — the perfectly pure absolute nature of the elements. 

I Now, as" the a])soiliite is thus immanent in the Phenomenal World 
and there is no substantial difference between SamsaJ*a and Nirvana, 
it is impossible, wdth the Yogacaras and all Mahayauists in general, to 

J58 Ot. my introduction to the transL of the Uttarutaiitra, p. 88 (Contents 
of the Dhanna-dJmriiiata-vibhanga). 

159 Of. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 232. 

160 Ibid., p. 34. 

161 Lit. : “In the imputed part” (lu«-fu-brfay*-pa/ii cfias-ni likhor-baho). 

162 Int. : “In the absolute part“ (i/otU-su-ffrub-pahi chas-ni mya-nan-la** 
fjdas-piiho). Mahayana-saipgraha, Tg., MDO., LVl 22a 4-7. 

163 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 34. 
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Apeak of an actual annihilation of the Plienomenal Eleiiieut>(, as we 
liave it according to the Hinayianistic schools. The process of couceii- 
tratioii which we call the Path, the iJower of Yoga by which the 
transition from Sainsara to Nirvana is attained, does not hriiig about 
the destruction of the said elements — it 01113: conveys their complete 
metamorphose, their perfect transformation (uimya'-pardvrtiiY**^ into 
component elements constituting the personality of the Buddha. We 
read in the Mahdyana-samgmha^*^ about the essence of porai'rtti as 
follows: — If tile causally dependent essence i(n tha.t part which is 
influenced by the obscurations and includes the sources of defilement 
(mmklesii) i.e. the imputed natuite or a‘*j)€ct is removed, the libera- 
tion from all the obscurations is attained, the power of governing all 
the elements {sarva-dharma-va4dcartitv(iy*'^ is secured and owing to this 
the other side of the causally dependent nature, viz. that wliich contains 
the sources of purification (vyavadiim) is made manifest. The 
M alidy anas lit rdlamkdra of Maitreya-Asahga (Uvelli* upon the subject of 
pardvrttl in detail in Chapter IX. 

Very interesting is the description of the process of cognition 
conducive to tlie realization of Nirvana as we have it in tl)e Mfihdydna-- 
mmgraha}^^ The Bbdhisattva, in contemplating the objects of the 
external world as they are constnicted by our incorrect mental activity, 
i.e. as having each its particular Cvssence, name, etc., conies to the insight 
that all this variety of representations of names and objects is onlyi a 
murmur of the mind that the objects have no reality 

as things in themselves, and that all the essences and (pialities ascrihe<l 
to them are merely nominal. And, by means of the four methods of 
search'^® and tho four varieties of full and correct cognition,*” he comes 

104 uiias>-{i(jyur, 105 Tg., .VI DO., LVl 43b 2*7. 

100 tcun^as-flon-’dnohs-i^. ^07 chos thuina-vad-lo dban-i^yijnr-ba. 

168 Tg., MDO., LVI 28a 1 sqq. This process of cognition refers to tlio 4 
Degrees conducive to Illumination {uirvcdha-bhaolyn), Cf. “Doctrine of Pr.- 
Par.** p. 34 sqq. and ‘Analysis of AbhUamayalamkara,’ pp. 58-60. 

160 yidSyi btiod-pa. 

170 catasi'oh paryesandk^yoha-su-tshoUba hii, Cf. Bodhisattva-blidmi, ed. 
Wogihara, p. 68. 

171 catvdri yathd-bhuta-parijMnanissyanslag-par yonssu-Sea-pa bit. ibid. 
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to the cognition that all these constructions of the mind, appealing as 
objects and names, represent but modifications of consciousness. Thus 
lie develops a fully idealistic conception.”* The things, their names, 
the essences and qualities ascribed to them etc. are cognized as having 
no objective reality, altliougli they appear to us as objectively real. 
We have liere the well-known example of the rope which is mistaken 
for a serpent in the dark. The representation of the serpent is an 
illusion inasmuch as the serpent in reality does not exist. Those who 
have cognized this, become free from the conceptioa of the non-existing 
serpent and become possessed of the notion of a rojic. This, however, 
being examined more closely, proves likewise to be illusory, since 
in the rope we liave not a unity, but a complex of elements, viz. colour, 
smell, taste, and tangible staff. On tiie foundation of tfie cognition 
of these component parts, colour and the rest the concept of the rope 
as a* whole is put an end to. Similar is. (hei case if w^ have the cognition 
of the absolute essence of the elements. From the const met ions of the 
mind which appear as external objects, associated with the words by 
w'hich they are designated, the conception of objective reality is 
removed, just as the notion of the serpent is removed from tlie rope. 
And, after this has taken jilace, the cognition of the thouglit-construc- 
tions as modifications of consciousness is finally likewise put an end 
to. Thus, the Bodlusattva, by penetrating into the essence of the 
objects as representations conditioned by a construction of tlio mind, 
pcnetiute.s into the imputed essence. By developing the idealist’c coiiceji- 
ti«m, i.e. by taking the elements as modifications of consciousness (as 
they really are), he jienetrates into the cairsally dependent essence (in 
(lie aspect of which the elements api>ear as component parts of one 
stream of consciousness). Into the absolute essence he penetrates 
through the removal of the subjective conceiitioii likewise. The idea 
of sejiarale objects has disap]»eaJ*ed, and tJiere is no loom for tJie 
const met ion of the mind to manifest itself in the form of tlie representa- 
tions of objects. The latter, eveiii as modi ticut ion ^ of consciousness having 
u seiKuate reality, appear no more. The Bodhi.sattva, being free from 
<oiis(nict]ve thought regarding all the se]>arate objects, obtains a 

172 rnam-imr-riii-pa (mm-fiiit-du hjuy-uo. 

I.II.Q., JUNE,' 1934 
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direct intuition of the ultimate essence of the elements {dhartna- 
dhdtu).^^^ At that time he becomes possessed of transcendental 
knowledge free from constructive Ihought^^^ in whicli subject and object 
coalesce, and thus penetrates into the Absolute Ksseiice (pnmi/.vpa/inn- 
himbhilva-^dJuivmaMdtu — Nucdna)^ so as to become fully absorbed in 

\This intuition of the Absolute and the Transformation of the 
elements begin witli the first stage of the BodhisaUva (pmmvdittiy^^ 
or the Path of Illumination and is realized in its 

comidete and final form at the end of the Path, along with full penetra- 
tion into tile essence of the Absolute', the full and definite traiistormatiou 
of the elements and the realization of tlie Cosmical Body {dharmn-kaya) ^ 
the ultimate limit of existence, and the unique Divine Wisdom free 
from tlie differentiation into subject and object (prajnd-pdramitd). 
Tins is Buddliahood and the true Nirvana. 

In the perfectly pure plane (mdsrava’dhdiv) of absolute existence 


173 Cf. Sutralamkara, VI. 7. 

174 ntrvtk(Uinik(i-jMn(i~rn(m'-p(ir~mi-‘Hofi pahl 

175 We find a atrikiiig similarity between this intniiioii of the Alisolutt? accord- 
ing to the Yogilcaras and the cognition of the Supreme llralima in the Vcdfintii 
system, as wo have it spoken of in S a ii k a r a’s B h a s y a on the 
M ii n «,l u k y a-u pan i s a d. Even the same example of rope and the serpent 
has been used by Sankara, So we read (p. 8, Anandas^rama Sanskrit Series, 11)28) — 

'riiroiigh the pacification of the differentiation of duality and plurality, tlie 
cognition of the Monistic Essence is attained, just as, througli the removal of 
the misconception of serpent etc. in regard to a rope, the true nature of the 'utter 
is cognized.—And (p. 40, on Sutra 7 of the Fpanisad) 

^5 ^ \ Just as, through 
the rejection of the imputation of the serpent etc., the true essence of the rope 
is cognized, in the same manner it xs shown that the true essence of the 
Universal Soul (dtman -brahman), as it appears in its throe states (i.e. as 
taiJvdnara, tuijasu, and prQjM) is really the fourth aspect (turiya), i.e. the 
Atman as being the unique Essence of Universe, inexpressible, unthinkable, etc., 
the quiescence of all plurality (prapanca-upuhrna). 

176 rah-fu-dgah‘ha, Cf. Sutralanikara, XIV. 29 

177 mthohdam. 
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this Cosmical Body represents a unique undifferentiated principle;”* 
it is the same witli all the Buddli^as.”* At the same time, Iiowever,-tlrtr 
Buddhas cannot be viewed as a unity from the standpoint of their 
previous bodily existence etc.”® Therefore, according' to the 
Mahayanistic standpoint, ‘‘the numerous Bodhisattvas who have 
attained the siate of a Buddha can neither be regarded as completely 
coialesced into one single substance, nor may they be viewed as a 
plurality of forms. The ideas of unity and plurality cannot be applied 
to Buddhahood.””^ 

The full penetration into the Absolute Essence, i.e. the full puri- 
fication and the transformation of the personality (dsraya-nfirdrrtti) 
can be attained only by the Buddha. As regards the TIinayauist Saint, 
the Sravakta Arhat and Brat yekabuddha , the position wdiich is assigned 
to him by the Yogacoras belongs to the peculiar tenei.^ of tlie scdiool 
and is one of the points in which it disagree? with the Maklhyamikas. 
The Yogacaras, as we know, are the Nan a-y a n a-n a y a-v a. d i n s. 
This means that they maintain the view^ that there are iJirce essen- 
tially different ‘vehicles’ or Paths to Salvation, each with a different 
result, in correspondence with the three varieties of the element of the 
Saintly lineage (gotra), viz. that of the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, 
and Bodhisattvas, wliich three varieties are likewise regarded as being 
essentially different. Thus, as we have already indicated elsewhere, 
the Yogwea^ras admit the Nirvana of the Hlnayanist Srint as being 
a definite final go'^.l, and not a state of temix>raiy pacification as we 
have it according to the Madhyamikas,/i.e. the adherents of the teaching 
of the “irnique Vehicle” {eka-yilna) Two kinds of llTnayanistic Arhats 
are admitted by the Yogacaras. To the first clas.s belong those who, 
having terminated the course of training on the Hinayanistic Patli, 
do not stop there, but, by the grace of the Buddha, are aroused from 
the state of absorption in >vbich they abide, make their mental effort 


178 Ot. my Introduction to the transl. of the Uttnratantra, A.O. vol. IX, 
p. 109. 

179 Ibid, (qiioiation from Sutralamkara, IX, 62 mid Cbinmentary). 

180 Ibid, (quotation from Sutriilarnkara, IX, 77 and Commentary). 

181 iiu-Bton, History of Buddhism, transl. vol. I, pp. 132-133. 
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or vow for the attainment of Budclliahood {hodhi-ntfa-vtpada)^ enter 
the Mahiiyani.stic Paili, and gradually attain the state of a Buddha. 

The second category are those Arl)ats for whom the attainment 
of personal qniesceme i.s the >ole aiin.*"“ After the termination ol 
the Jlinayanistic Path, all the elements lelating to Phenomenal L'fe 
in the three spheres of mundane existence, are completely annihilated 
with the individual of this kind. And, after the attainment of 
**Nirvana without residue** there remains the element of pure conscious- 
ness which is regarded as supermundane (loloHara) and as not being 
ill the least subjected to the influence of the defiling forces (arulsrava). 
Tile Arhat is thus regarded as having assumed a purely spiritual form 
of existence {manornayn-ldya).^^^ In this form he abides for ever 
merged in trance His aim, viz., that of attaining qiiiescem^e for himsrdf, 
is attained and the ultimate limit (hhdt/i-kotiy^* aceessihle to him is 
realized. This means that the idea of personal quiescence has taken 
possession of his mind, and, in accordance with the aim pursued hy 
him, he becomes fully absorbed in the llinayanistic Nirvana, — li’s 
ultimate limit, — without ever being able to arise from his absorption. 
And, as we have it very eloquently said in the Samdh inirmorana~.wt ra , 
the efforts of all the Buddhas taken together would be vain, if tliey 
would try to arouse such an Arhat from this state of perpetual trance. 
He has removed the defiling forces, but, since he has pursued only an 
egoistic aim and has never made the vow of acting for the weal of 
other living beings, the position of a Bnddha and the altruistic activity 
connected with it are inaccessible to bim. 

' The purification of the Ab^jolute wiiii sm-li an Ailiat is incomplete. 
The absolute intuited by him is only that which rexiresents ‘Alie object 
of the wisdom conveying the purification from the obscuration of moral 
defilement.'"*’* Tt is tli’e negation of the reality of the individual ego, — 
existence constituted by the elements classified from the standpoint 


182 zi-ha b{/ro(i-pa oebj-pn-pa. Cf. “Doctrine of Pi .-l-ar.” p. 32, note. 3. 

183 }n(t-kyi z(ih-Uz\n-n\i\ I in. See infra. 


and LankaA'Atara, p. 120. 


184 yuh-dag-mthah. See infra. 

185 klesa-dvarana-viiudcthi-ifldna^f/ornros toftt-nm. Cf. Bodhisnttva-bliuiui, 


p. 38. 
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of the four Tnitlia of tlie Saint.'** It is not that higher aspect of the 
Absolute Truth {tativa — garinifipanna) winch represents the negation 
of the imputed separate reality of the elements, and as such forms “the 
object of the intuition which conveys the purification from the obscura- 
tion of igjiorance.”'*' As Ihof. S<chc^bat^ky riglitly remarks,^” there 
are many artificial constructions in the Yogacaiia theories concerniiig 
Nirvana. To one of these certainly belongs the teaching of the three 
^iltiniate* Paths to Salvation and the intermediate position of tlie 
ITinayanistic Arhats/ 

iTlie views of the MadhyamiKa school regarding final Salvation 
are. much more natural. N a. g a r j u n a, in his N impaina-siava^^'* 
clearly says: — As the absolute Essence of the elements is unique and 
undifferentiated (with all living beings), ^there ran be no (e.ssential) 
difference in the ‘vehicles’ or Paths conducive to its deliverance. — 
This means that there is only one ultimate end and aim. * This i'. 
Buddhahood, full Enlightenment and the complete liberation of the 
absolute Essence. 

Tn the rtfanitanfra of Maitreyn-Asahga and in tlie canonical frag- 
ments quoted in it we find this idea of Buddhahood as the unique ulti- 
mate aim expressed in many beautiful passages. In the first place we 
have to remember verse 83 of Chapter I**®: — 

It (i.e. the absolute Essence) is the Cosmical Body, it is the 
(Buddha), — one withi the Absolute, 

It is the Highest Truth and climax of >Saintliness, and i t i.s 
Nirvana, juM ns are the sun and its rays, so aife its pro]>erties, 
indivisible; therefore there is no Nirvana a])art from Buiddhahood. 

186 catvary ilrya-satyani-hphaos-pafjii hden-pa Mi. 

187 jHeya-avarana-viSuddhi-jUdna-gocaras tattvam. Bodli.-bliiimi, ibid. 

188 Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 204. 

189 vol. Vllf, no. 2, p. 819, verse 21 (restored by P. Patol). compare 
Abhisamayalamk&ra, 1. 39. — 

190 Transl., p. 205 :—oatt-phyir de-ni chos-sl u de-ni dc-hiin-gkg»{ 

de-ni hphags^pahi bden-pa don-dam mya-nan-tuiax f 
de-phyir tli dan ser bzin yon-tan dbyer-med-pasf 
9ans^rgyas~fLid-ias ma-gtogs inya-han-lidas-pa medj f 
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The meaning^ of this as follows: The Absolute Esseuce, the 
true essence of all the e'lemente is in other words the Cosmical Body of the 
Buddlia..*®* It manifests itself in all livings beings as perfectly pure 
by nature {svahhdva-mddha)^^*^ though conceal6<l by the accidental 
defiling elements (dgaiUnka-niala).^*^ AVith all living beings it 
is unique and undifFerentiated, and therefore^ at the time when all the 
obscrurations ultimately and definitely disappear, it can be 
realized and intuited only in one way by all those who have come to 
tlie final goal of the Path to Salvation. The transformation {pardvrlH) 
of the fundamental element of an ordinary personality into the Bodies 
of a Buddha*** is considered to be the final result of the process of 
perfect purification. As we have already mentioned, the Absolute = 
Nirvana is viewed as immanent in the World = Sani8ara.**'‘ The pheno- 
menal elements cannot be destroyed,*** they are only transformed 
{pardvrttdh) into the component elements of Buddhahood. 

Now, the fundamental Essence of all the Elements, to speak 
in other words the Absolute is the j)erfe(dly pure quiescent prtnciple, — it 
is Nirvana. But this essence exists with every living being and re- 
presents its true fundamental nature (djiftfv, gotra). Thus it follows 
that every living being is posessed of the element of Nirvana wdiich is 
introspect ively intuited on the Path, till the mind completely coalesces 
with if and all the obscurations are removed.*** The Absolute Essence 
thus fully realized represents the ultimate Nirvana; at the same time 
it is the Cosmical Body {dharrnu-ldya) , the Highest Truth 
(paramartha-satyn) and the Extinction of Phenomenal Existence 
(nirodha-satya). Such is the ultimate end and aim and no other. 


191 <1har7na-kaya = chos-!il’u, cf, iny Introdurtion to tho Transl. of the Uttara- 
tantra, i). 105 no. 3. 

192 nirMin-gylt dag-pa. 193 glo-hur-gyi dri-ma. 

194 Cf. Uttaratantra, Transl., p. 157, n. 3. 195 Ibid., p. 174. 

196 Ibid. p. 134: **But nowhere is this Extinction spoken of as the destruc- 
tion of any of the elements of existence.” 

197 On Nirvana as intuited introspectively, cf. Lankavatara, ed. Nanjio, p. 99. 

. also Uttaratantra, transl., p. 252 (II. 42) — ^The 
ultimate, highest Nirvay-a, the Buddha's inconceivable introspection, 
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However at the same time, the Kka-yana-uaya-vadiim acknow- 
ledge the Nirvana of the Hinayaiiistic Arhats, the Sravakas and 
PiiJyekahiiddhafi. In the Commentary on the Vttaratuntra and in 
Hariblmdra’s AbMsaniwifalamkdm-iUokiV'^^ it is clearly shown that this 
Nirvana is to he understood in the sense of a state of temporary paci- 
Hcation; it is “like a town amidst a wilderness, a resting-place for 
travellers tired of a long journey, an existence in the supermundane 
“unaffected^ sphere*®** in perpetual trance. Cf the two obscurations, 
only that of Moral Defilement {klesn-diumina) is removed by 
tire iSravaka Arhat at the time of the termination of the Hinayaiiislic 
Path,. The Pratyekabuddha Arbat is considered to remove a part of 
the Obscuration of Ignorance {jneya-dvantna)^ viz. tlie conception of 
the reality of the external world.*®* But neither the one nor the other 
(!au come to full deliverance as long as they aie Hinayanists. 

According to the rtUiratantra-vydkfiyd^^^ there are four impedi- 
ments by which this full deliverance is liiiulei’ed. Piist of all there is 
force of transcendental illusion (avidyd^cdsand), owing to which the 
Arhat cannot become free from the differentiation of separate entities 
and is thus prevented from becoming fully absorbed in the unique 
Absolute Essence = Nirvana. 

^Now, with the ordinary living beings, the views maiiituiniiig the 
reality of the separate worldly obj-ecfs call forth tlie iiassionh and 
Karma, i.e. the activity of wdll, the dominating driving* force of phe- 
nomenal existence. In a like manner, with the Hinayanistic Arhat 
the force of transcendental illiisioii conditions a movement of the 
mind, an activity of will, as far as the consideration of separate reali- 
ties is not put an end to. This is Karma, thouglu free from 
the influence of defiling agencies still represeiiting an 

active force of life.) A state in whicli room is left for the acti- 


198 Cf. “Doctrine of Pr.-Par.,»» p. 29. 

199 Sri-mala-clevi-sinihanada-sutra, Kangyur DKON (Uatnakut-a) VI. 209b 
2-3, quobecl in Utiaratantra-vyakbya, transl., p. 208. 

200 unds^'ava-‘iilidtu = zau-med-kyi dhyins, 

201 Ot. “Doctrine of Pr.-Par.,” p. 32. 

202 Transl., p. 170 «qq. 
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vity of Karma cannot represent the true Nirvana in which every kind 
of Karma and emotion is pacified.*®* 

As the ordinary Karma is the cause of repeated forms of existence 
in the Phenomenal World, in a similar w'ay the “undefiled’* Karma 
of the Arhat furthers the continuance of his so-called spiritual body 
{mamnnajfa-kdya)^ i.e. of the four >?roups of non-physical 
elements. The stream of existenc^e, though infinitely subtle is going 
on with all the conetant changes accompanying it. The non-physical 
body of the Arhat iindei'goes the process of regeneration which, as it 
is said, takes place in an inconceivable manner. 

Such is the so-called Nirvana of the llinayanislic Arhat. Accord- 
ing to the Kka-yana naya-vadiiis it can endure for many aeons, l)ut 
must inviuiahJy have an end: the Arhat is finaily aroused from the 
state of absorption by the power of a Buddha, enters the Maliayanislic 
Path and attains Biiddlialiood, the true Nirvana with the four absolute 
inoperties cii Purity,*®'^ Unity, Bliss*®® and Eternity,*®* where the 
force of Karma can no more exercise its activity, and where there is 
neither repeated birth nor death, nor any of those clianges which are 
connected witli every kind of conditioned (ifamskrta) existence. 

The Bodlii^attva, who from the outset belong}; to the Maliaya- 
nistic spiritual lineage (yotra)^ lurs the possibility of attaining tlio 
highest of all aims as tlie direct result of his Path, he need not pass 
tJirough the intermediate state of Hinayunistic Nirvana. A position 
wdiich to a ceidaiii extent resembles that of the Arhat is attained l>y 
the Bodhisattva on the eighth stage, “the motionless^ (acrt/d).*®* He 
is also possessed of a iiou-physical body produced by the undefiled 
Karma, and the subtl e to rcg._^()f tfi^isc^dentaj illiusion still exixts in 
him up to the time of its full extripation- at the final moment of the 
Path.*®® But this state is regarded as* being infinitely superior to tlie 

‘203 Ibid., pp. 133, 134 sqq. 

204 HH(i(lhl.-{or su< i-)iiarumita z-(jtxuii^hahi-pha-rol~tu phyin-iiil. Uttaraiantru, 
tranal., p. 16(5 sqq. 21’^ atma-iM7iavuta = bdU(j~(jt-plia-rol-iu^j,1iyin-i>a. Ibid. 

206 sukha-iHiramita = bdt^baki-ifha-rol-tu-pHyin-iJU. ibid. 

207 nitya-iHli'iimitd=^itnu-i)ahi-pha-rol~tu-jihyhi-pa. Ibid. 5206 mi-gyo-ba. 

209 Ibid., pp. 223, 225 (on the defilement removed by the vajroiMma- 

samdd/ii). 
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so-called Nirvaua of the Hiuayanist Saint, this ia due to the altruiatic 
activity exercised by the Bodhisattva and the proximity to the final 
result — the Niivaua of the Buddha.**® 

The attainment of the final Nirvana by the Mahayanist Saint and 
of the temporary state of Hinayanistic Nirvana: by the Sravaka and 
Bratyekabuddiia Avbat is otherwise called ‘*the realization of the 
Ultimate Limit.”*** In the Tibetan manuals we find a special passage 
containing the exi)lanation of iJiis term. ”The Ultimate Limit” 
(bhuta-loti) as we know is one of the ajipellations of the Absolute.*** 
In the teaching of the Path and Final Nirvana it has the following 
meaning,s: (1) T]\e Absolute Truth as perfectly revealed owing to the 
lemoval of the Obscuration of Ignorance,**^ (2) The Ultimate Limit 
in tJie sense of the Hinayanistic Nirvana, the pacification of Pheno- 
menal Existence and the removal of the views maintaining the reaHty 
of the Kgo. |^‘*The realization” (ndbxdtkaratm) is to be understood 
as follows: — If the idea of attaining quiescence lakes, possession of 
the inind, all one’s thoughts and inclinations are solely directed to- 
wardji it (ill tlie mind l>ecomes so fully absorbed in it that an awaken- 
ing from this state of absorption is no more possible.*** TJie attain- 
ment of such a state means the realization of the Ultimate 
Limit. According to the Yogacara theory of the “three Ultimate 
Vehicles” the Hiiiayaiiist Saint can remain thus absorbed for ever, 
wlieiea.s the Lka-yana-iiuya-vadius maintain that the power of the 
Huddlia i)iit» an end to thisi state. / 

As regards the “realization of the Ultimate Limit” by the 
Buddlia, it represents the absorption in the Absolute, with which the 
Ihiddlia forms one indivisible whole characterized at the same time by 
altruistic activity, miraculous and free from effort (undhhoya).^^^ 

Now after all that has beeii saiui it is quite clear that from the 

210 Compare “the Wisdom near to the result” of the Bodhisattva and “that 
inr from the result” of the Hinayanist.” 

211 0liufa-kofi-s<i/xSdfk(imna=^!/un-(fa{i'-7rtthah mAvn-du-hyed-pa. 

212 Ahulli.-vibh., T, 41. 213 Sthiramati ad Madh.-vibh., p. 41. 

214 ftkabs., T. 100a 4. 

21.5 Skahs., I, 109a A-dr-hiin-iliddo mAim-iKirM'tihhTm-du gian-don hha4* 
med-lhuv-grub^tu hyed-pn-de. dc-Min-ffid mnov-dv^hyas-pahi tshad yinf, 

JTTNE, 1934 
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Maliayaiiistic point of view the so-called Nirvanai of the Sruvurka and 
Prutyekabuddlia cannot be regarded as something desirable. It is 
called a ‘fall/ an undesirable state of existence, just aa its counterpart, 
yiz., worldly life. Both are avoided by tlie Mahayauist 
Saint, and the Mahuiyanistie Nirvana is accordingly characterized as 
the ‘non-stabl e* ^ the liberation from the two un- 

desired for states, viz. Sainsara and Hinayanistic NiiTiwia such as 
we know is the definition of apraiththita'-nirvana\ according to 
the Commentary of J am-yan-shad-pa . 

Both th^ Tibetan commentaries, however, give us insufheient 
information oji this most important subject. We must distinguish here 
the philosophical and the ethical side. As regards the first the con*- 
ception of ^apratisthiUt-nirvdtja is most clo'-ely connected with the 
Kahayaiiistic theory according to which tlie Phenomenal World — 
Samsara is immanent in the absolute— Nirvana. As from this point 
of view there is no real destruction of the Phenomenal Mlements, and 
Nirvana is not to be conceived as some separate reality that could 
be added to Phenomenal Existence, there can he no insistence 
(pratilsthi^na) upon the sei)arate reality of Saiusara and Niivana.'*^® 
It is interesting to note that the views according to which the plieuo- 
meiial elements really become destroyed arc characterized us nihilistic 
or anuihilationistic {nc,chc(la-vada),\^ It is also noteworthy that one 
of the terms used by the Tibetan scholars tor the designation of Hinu'- 
yanistic Nirvana is: cba,*f-^Hihi 'myah-hdas::suvchcda-niri\\na. 

(At the same time we Jiave it stated that iJie conception of N^ii vana 
as an eternal separate reality is likewise false, it is an eternalistic 
heresy (s&lvata-vdda)r^^ The cognition of the relativity of Saiusara 
and Nirvana and their siilistantial identity conveys the non-iiiHistence 
upon their separate reality; tJiey are no more conceived as dialectically 
opposed, and the pacification of dialectical tliought-constiuction 
represents the highest true form of Nirvana. Apra,ti,sthita may lie 
trandated here by ‘non-dialectical.**‘® \ 

216 Utthratantra, transl., p. 174. 

217 Compare Lankavatura, ed. Nanjio. p. 99. I 

218 Uttaratantra, transl. , p. 174. 
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But tin’s is only one .side of the matter. The teacliing of 
opratuthifa’-nirrfnia is moreover connected witli tlie liigliest moral ideal 
of the Mahayuna, viz. tliat of suhlime altruistic activity. In the 
Gser-jrhreh it is said tliat n prat ixth ita-n i rrana is peculiar to the Buddhas 
and tlie Bodhisattvas as well. Now, as concerns the Bodhisattva, a 
well-known feature of his is the non-avoidance of tlie world in order 
to help the suffering living ])eings. Owing to his great wisdom he sees 
the misery of riieiioinenal Existence and has no de-ire of leading the 
life o-f an ordinary worldly being. When, on his Path, he has attained 
|])e ])Osition of a iSaiiit, and j)articulai'ly the highest stage of Bodhi- 
sattva perfection, he lias the possibility of putting an eml to IMieno- 
menal Existence and of a kind of Nirvana similar to tliat 

of a ITinayanist Saint, i.e. a completely inactive state of perjietual 
tranre.j But having mode the vow of attaining the Peifeit Supreme 
Enlightenment (miwyalrmmhoflhi) of a Buddha and of helping all 
living beings, he has no wi-h (b’ ending his Path in sueli an incomplete 
way. lie prefers to exercise an altruistic activity in the Phenomenal 
World, with which lie ronuvins connected by not giving \i]» the emotions 
and desiies (Ursa) which a llinayanist Saint would have rejected! in 
any case.^'-’ He thus neither takes his stand in the Plienomenal World, 
the fetters of wliicli lie has rejected, nor does lie aliid'e in Nirvana os 
a state of inactivity and quiescence realized out of egoistic motives. In 
the Ahliismnayalainhdrn and in Ilaribhadra’s (\)iiimentary thereon the 
fundamental element of the Bodhi^attva's Saintly lineage (fi>]idtv==: 
f/otra) is very pregnantly characterized as “the foundation of wisdom 
and commiseration, which prevent the Bodhisatfva’s abiding in Samsara 
as W'ell as (Tllnayanistic) Nirvana, owing to the efficiency of his 
])revious vow’s and of attainments. 

The position of the llodhlsattva, wliilst he is still abiding on the 
Patli, makes him capable of realizing the actual form of apratixtlnta- 
mrvdnaj i.e. iliat wdiich is peculiar to the Buddhu”' and the most 

219 Cf. Uttnrnt.'Mitra, Ir.insb, p. 104 sq(|. ppiot.alion from the Sagramati-pari- 
pm-ha) find N. Dutt, Bodhisattva-pratinioksa-sutra, ///(>., VT1. p. 208. 

220 (T. my Analysis of the Ahhisamnyfilamkara, p. 00. 

221 TTttarntantra, transl., p. l7/>. 
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dsseutial feature of wiiich is altruistic activity in all its grandeur. 
The llody of JllisiS {xamhltoja lxdija) of tlie lliuMha which is regarded 
us the maiiifestalioii of the two forms of divine wisdom, viz. that per- 
ceiving the e(|iiality, (he unity of uJieself and other living beings®** 
and that which correctly discriminates \he nature of all things 
cognizable*®" is spoken of as abiding in the ninahstlnt(i-ni rvdna 
This means (hat innumerable emanation^, I he Apjjuritional Uoiiies 
(nirmdnaAuli/a) of the Jluddha are constantly issuing from the J3ody 
of Bliss and manifest- Ihemselves as acting in thi< world for the sake 
of the living beings, thus representing the wisilom acting on behalf of 
others.®*^ 

The Buddha is thus constantly acting. There can he no l)real\ or 
ceBsatiou in his acts. That Nirvana which the Buddiia makes mani- 
fest here on earth, as the Mahapari nirvana- of tlie Buddha iSrikyamuni 
is regarded by the Mahayanists as being only the end of one of the 
innumerable manifestations of the Appat itional Body. Bu-ston in his 
‘History of Buddhism* after having given the descriittion of (lie twelfth 
and last “act” of the Buddha, viz. Mahaparinirvana, dwells upon the 
subject in detail. One of his sources here ivS the Abhi-'niniaijdlanddm- 
dlohd of Ilaribhadra, the corresponding passages of which have been 
condensed by him . It is directly said that Nirvana, as manifested by 
Buddha on earth, is to be regarded as relating only to the Ai^paiitional 
Body\*®* In reality the BuddJia cannot jmss away, since he lias brought 
to accomplishment all the factois which secure an eternal existence.*®' 
These factors would be defective, if the Buddha’s power of fulfilling 
the objects of the living beings could become exhausted, if the 
Buddha *a commiserat ion could have an end, if the fliiddha 
would become deprived of the coiiirolling jiower over the biotic 
force which keeps his life going on in this or that form, If the Kni wa 

222 ^awaM'jfld'na = mflam-n id-ifC-icK; 

223 prafyavcksana-jilCifm^so-sor-rtog-pahi ye-ies. 

224 Cf. -ston. transl., vol. f, p. 128, and Doctrine of Pr.-Par., p. 47. 

226 krtu-dnvsthGna’^i\Ona = bya~ha sgruh-pahi ye-ki. 

226 Abhis.&loka, G08. p. 130 ^ I Bn-ston, 

tranBl., vol. II, p. 68. 

^ 227 Ibid. fJCT I 
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which hriii»s io (l«vclo]mieiit tlic vitiil aiculiy ceases to exercise its 
iiihiieiice, 01’ il tlien; would Ii(‘ iio more iiviiin- heiii^s to lie converted 
hy ihe Jiuddliu. om* el ih<‘se delcc.iive eeiidil leiis is Io ho foiiiid 

with the Jhiddlia. Jle has taken ie<-«,ui-'e to the lOur niiiaculoiiS 
powers and can loiiiain oxisJii”' accoidiiij; to liis desire tui an aeon 
and. iiioje.^"'* The lull uccomplisImMoit «;f I he I raiiMiMideiiial virtue ut' 
Chuiity hy tin* JJuddl.a and hi> ahstaiiiiii^- Ironi lal'inj^- away life are 
also characterized as the laclors hy wliich h/nj^evity is secured."'"’ 

Thus, al>idiny eternally, ilio. lluddha exi‘r«MS(‘s his activity tor the 
sake Of all that lives. ’ lie ha. attained Niivana, hut this Nirvana is 
(flfiati.stlnta — it is not a lesl, an ijiaetivo state of ahs(nption, hiii ie- 
presonts on the contrary the highest form of ae\lYity. If in a eeitain 
region of (he world the living heings to he converted hy the Jludcllia 
no inoie exist, there are other innunierahle n‘giuns in which ^uch con- 
verts are sure to he t)iesent;‘'" it is for tlieir sake that the llmldha acts 
pel jjetiially in this or that form. The very act of passing; aw’ay to 
Nirvana is rog-ardcMl as heiiig- one of the many means of conversion. 
“Tlie Jluddha does not jiass away into Nirvana (i.e. Nirvana in the sense 
of annihilation), and the doctiiue does not cease to exist. But in order 
to iiring' the living heings to maturity, (the Buddha) cun demonstrate 
his departure into Nirvana.”^'* — Ami, owing to the miiacuhms jKAver 
j)osse.s*eil hy him, the Buddha manifests liimsidf in the different le- 
gions of the world .simultaneously, as we have it ilie fsi'iiainyaind- 
.snindflhi-sutra (luotod hy Bu-.^ton. For a more detailed description of 



229 Ibid. 


« tc., c:f. Bu-'*t(in. transl.. vj)I. 11, p. o7. 

2)M) Ahliis. rdokfi, p. fiU. 

2:H rtlaratyntra, transl., !>. 250. 

2:)‘.' .\lili.-r.liikri. p. l;il. 

'ifrfiwi I 

2JW Cl. llu-.ston, transl., vol. IT, p. 68. 

^•*'1 5! 5i ?wiTsri • 

llu-.ston, transl., vol. II, p. 68. 
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(he BwWlia’s n. tivity we onn refer to diopters II and IV of the 
Uttaraf antra. 

Of such a nature are the mnuifeRtntionS' of the Buddha in the world. 
At the same time we have it said that the Buddha exercises his activity, 
being in his true Absolute Kssence, in liis Cosmical Body (fMarma- 
kayo) perfectly quiescent and inotioiiiess. He is eternal, uncogniza-blc, 
undehnable, he repiesents the quiescence of all plurality (praiktnr^a- 
vpa^sama)^ relating neither to the rhenoinenal World, nm* to Nirvana 
(in the Iluiayanistic sense) and thus free frcni the limit's of either of 
them.*™* Tin’s Cosmical Body is the Ab'-olute Unity, the true ultimate 
natiure of all elements of existence (paraviiiiwnny^^ and ia the true 
Nirvana. Now, in the section dedicated to the investigation of tho 
three Jewels, — the Buddha, the Doctrine (or the Truth), and the Con- 
gregation, the Vtfaratantra tells us that the true Jewel of the Doctrine 
in its pure and absolute form is the paidfication or extinction {niroiNia) 
of Phenomenal Kxisteuce, i.e. Nirvana, of which the rttarafaafra^ 
similar to the M illa^inralltyaviiha, says that “it cannot be investigated 
neither as an Kns, nor as a Non-eiis, nor as hotli Kns and Non-ens 
together, nor as something which is* neither Kns nor Non-ens. This 
undeiBnable principle represents the true nature (prakHi), of all 
elements of existence the essence of tlieir Relativify (sfitiyaid ) ; at the 
same time the negation, the ‘pacification’ of all plurality. This is 
the. so-called pralrii-nirvdna ^ i.e. Nirvana as the ultimate essence of 
existence, the unity of the Cosmos. It is in this aspect that all 
elements are characterized as “quiescent from the outset and by their 
nature merged' in Nirvana (dtfi-^dnfdlfy prakrti’-parinircrttdh).^^ 

The principle of extinction or pacification of Phenomenal Exist- 
ence thus characterized is further spoVen of ns representing the 
Cosmical Body of the Buddha.*'” Thus, from the standpoint of the 
TTltimate Reality, the Jewel of the Buddha and the Jewel of {I»e 
Doctrine or the Highest Truth {dharmn-ratm) are identical. “There 
can be no Nirvana apart from Buddhalvood.*^" The Essence of 

236 ITttaratnntra, transl., p. 267. 236 Ihid., p. 167 sqq, 

237 Ibid., p 206 

238 Ibid., p. 131 cf. ‘Conception of Bnddbist Nirvana,’ p. 190-203. 

239 Uttaratantra, transl., p. 133. 240 Tbid., p. 206. 
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Nirvana is a name for the Cosmical Body df the Buddha. “The 
Buddha and his Nirvana are one in regard to the Absolute. So 
we have tlie unique absolute principle designatied by the following 
synonymy : — 

The CoHinical Body {flh'anna^kdyo)=::ihe Absolute Truth {param- 
drtharsatya)=z\\\e Unique Essence of the idements (para ntdt/nan) = the 
Pacification of the Plurality (prapa7ida~upaJaina) = ihe l^rinciple of 
Extinction or Negation of Phenomenal Existence {niro(/ha-satya) = 
Nirvana in the true and ultimate seiise.^*® 

E. (JnEBMILLEH 


2il Ibid., p. 2()7 (quutaiiuii Lruiu ilio 6ri'iuatu-duvi-siiiiliuiiridti sutru). 

242 Ibid., Kar., 1, 80. 

243 It IS interesting to compare here the Mandukya-upauisad, Sutra 7, the 
cbaracteristic of the Supreme Braiimaii in tlio fourth (tn/<i/a),the ultimate 
aspect ; — 

— unseen, inexpressible, imperceptible, devoid of characteristic marks, un- 
thinkable, undeiiiiable, rej) resenting the uniciue ultimate essence, the quies- 
cence of all plurality, perfectly calm^ blissful and free from all differentiation. 



Panipat, 1761 

Introduction 

Kashi raja’ii account of ihe Ihird battle of Panipat and of the events 
leading to it has been long recognised as by far the fullest and best 
source on that momentous struggle. It lias been hithert'o available 
only in the free hlnglish translation made by Lt. Col. lames Browne in 
1791 and published in the Aitiafic Ne^se(u^cllcs, HI (1799), a reprint 
of which was issued on behalf of the Bombay IJiiivorsity in 19iJti. Tlie 
original Persian text has been .supposed to be lost, but witliout reason, 
os there are copies of it in the British Museum (see Kieli’s Cutaloijuc) 
and I have traced one ms. of it in the^ United Provinces which, as its 
colophon records, was copied on 2 Rahi-ul-awwal 1199 (13 Jauiuiiy 
1785) at Dig in the camp of Emperor Shah xVlum II hy Sayyid 
Muhammad Hufiain Sadri. (Was it made for Major Browne, who 
was then the Resident with the Emperor?). The trailed ipt which I 
have taken from this ms. covers 30 pages of 18 lines each, a line con- 
taining 5 inches of close writing. Eroni this original I have made a 
faithful translation, becau^^e Browne has omitted many graphic 
details and made serious mistakes at idaees, the latter portion of his 
work being rather scamped. About a fifth of the contents of the ori- 
ginal Persian book has been incorporated, sometimes in a paraphrase, 
hut with one or two inijiortant additions, in Ghulam ‘All’s ' I mad- as- 
S'eidaf. Did he possess a longer version of the Persian text of it? 

Kiishiraj Shivdev, a Desliasdi Brahman, was a secretary of 
Shuia.-ud daulah, the Naw'ah of Oiidli, and was present ivilh liis niasler 
throughout tlie campaign and the battle and took a personal part in 
the negotiations with the Bliau, the search for the slain Maiatha 
chiefs, and their cremaiion. lie wrote this acciiuut in 1780, — “nine- 
teen years after tlie event and -fi oin memory” fas he says). The con- 
temporary Marathi letters now’ puhlished ])rove him to be very 
accurate, except for a few’ InarrniacipH, wliich how’over can he easily 
corr lied. The colophon suggests that the book w’as entitled Kdrzdr-t 
Saddshih Rdo Blunt wn !^hdh Alrmnd Ahfhlh. [,). Rarkav.] 
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The rival armies marshalled for battle 

[22] As soou a.‘? this conveisatioii had taken place, the Maratlia 
army, having ad.vanjieq about a has and a half from their entrenchment 
aiul planted their aii^i'lleiy chained together {zanjirahasta) in a line, 
fired one general 'Salvo. Immediately on healing tlie report of the 
guns, the Shah [2f3], who had been sitting on liorsehack with liis legs 
drawn up, keeping his cap on. his knee anrl smoking a rersian long 
pipe(^«//VM), handedi the pipe to a valet (/»7/n/<V?.v), replaced the cap on 
his head, and said [to Nawab Shuja-ud-diulah], “The new^s brought 
liy your servant (i.e., Kashiraj) lias proved true,” and he summoned 
his wazir and Shah Vasand Khan. They were in the midst of their 
own contingents, but arrivedl promptly. The Shall ordered Shah 
Pasanci Khan to take post on the left hand Najib-iuVdaulah’s divi- 
sion, the wazir to stand in the cential division, and one other sardar 
on the right of Hafiz Rahmat and Dundi Khan, and then bade the 
truiniiets sound to battle. 

About this time a little gl'iiimer of the San became visible, and 
the flags and standard^ of the enemy came in sij^lit. They were coining 
on step by step, placing their aitillery in front and lifting their ban- 
ners in the regular order of an army. The Shah put liis. horse to the 
gallop, inspected from the fi'ont every one of his divisions {ghnl-hd)^ 
and then entered his red ((ji^ilhdshi) tent wdiich was pitched one hos 
in front Of his camp. The battle began. 

This was the plan of the disposition of troops on the two sides: — 

The Maratha divisions, counting from the east, were Ibrahim 
Khan Oaidi, Damaji Gaikwad, Vital Sliivdev, the Bliau himself w’itli 
Visliw’as Rao and the Househobt cavalry (pdyd-i-hazanltt), Jaswant 
Rao Puar, Shamsher Ihihadur, and other sardar^', Malhar Rao and 
Oankoji Sindhia. The guns, linVed together with lion chains, wric 
placed before all the bodies of troops, [with] rockets and other imple- 
ments of war. 

The Shah’s forces, counting from the west, — 

The artillery, tied together with iitiii cliaiii'^, was drawn up in 
front, W’ith rockets and other materiel of war; behind the guns the 
camels carrying zamhuraks (swdvel-guiis), and behind these the tiger- 
JUNK, 1934 7 





i;iib iufuiitiy 01 J^ersia {aher-^havlia^i^^viliiyuti)^ Duiidi Khan, Hafias 
Ralimat Khan, at a siiort distance Ahmail, Kliaii Baiij^afyh, Ashraf-\il- 
waziTi Shall Wall Khan, Nawab Sluija-ud-daulah and Najib-ud-daulah. 
Tlie (jliul of Shah Pasaiuj Khan was on the left flank of Najih-ud- 
daulah in order that the Maiathas mij^ht not assault them. The rjlutl 
of Barkhurdar Khan and/ other Irani Mii^hals was on the rif^ht hand side 
of Diindi Khan’s division, at a short distance fioni tlie enemy corjis 
lacing it on that side, and, out-flanking the tjlml of Dirahiin Khan 
(jardi. 

On (ith Jamad-us-sanI, the 8th lunar day of l*aush Sliudi n't the 
Hindu (‘alendar [ = 14th dan'nary ITtil, wliich was really the 7th of 
rlaniadrus-sani] , artillery lockets and muskets were discliarged iiu-es- 
santly; like sliow'ers of rain the shots of guns, zainbiiraks', jizniLsj and 
rookets came IFrom the enemy’s side, hut few people on our side were 
injured. The two armies advanced step by step tow’ards each other, till 
only a short space w’as left between them. The enemy’s c;annon were 
larger and their shots [24] fell half a kos behind the Shah’s troops. 
From our side guns were >eldom fired; but fiom tlie division of tlie 
giandi wazir, wbicJi was severely attacked, they were continuously 
discharged. 

Ihmhim Khan Card I attachs imns-Ganyes Rulielus 

On the other side, Ibruliim Khan (jardi went alone to tlie Bhau 
and tol(V him from horseback, I Uam\ You were highly djs- 

jdeased with me because every month I used .to take from you, with 
bold insistence, order (rhittha) for the cash payment of six lakhs of 
rupees. This month, your treasure ha.s been looted/ and we liave got 
no order of payment. Nevei mind that ; today I shall discharge my 
duty.” Saying this, he ])ut hi.s hoive to the gallop, rejoinedi his own 
division, and without delay lifted up hi.s banners, — himself taking one 
flag and one musket in his own liaiuls, — acjvanced, and assaulted tlie 
division ox Dundi Khan and Hafiz Rahmat Khan with tlie greatest im- 
])etuosity. For a sliort time the discharge of guns and muskets was 
suspended. Leaving tw’o pahans for w^atching in fiont of the Shah’s 
tr<»ops in the (jhul on liis flank, he himself wdth' seven jMiltans fe^ll on 
he Ruhelas. The latter, also, displaying valoui*, came to giajiple 
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with them in a confused ma?^. Of the Ruhelas ei<?ht to nine thou^iand 
were wounded or slain, and they were pre«.sed extremely hard ; few 
men were lelft with the three generals, Ouiidi Khan, Hafiz llahmat 
Khan and Ahmad Khan Bangash; but inspite of the excessive number 
of the enemy, they kept the field with a small number of men, — a 
thousand or five hundred or even less than that remaining around 
each of thei^e three generals. 

Hafiz Rahniat Khan was a little unwell and had come in a yCtlkh) 
he said, “Set my palki down in front of Hundi Khan, so that I may 
he slain before his face.’^ Tlie fighting was so close that ono could 
not inquire about anotlier. Hundi Khan came down from his horse 
and cried out, “Comra<TcH I oui* life and honour are perishing. Bring 
me news df Hiifiz llahmat Khan.“ 

The two valfaiiH wliich had been sent against the flank (jhd of 
the Shah, also charged heroically and threw the enemy ranks into 
confusion. 

For full ’four hours and a half musket firing and close fighting 
went on. About five or six prdtans of Ibrahim Khan Gardi wore 
slain or wounded. Damiiji Gaikwad and others, who liad been told 
off to support Ibrahim G5.rdi, exerted themselves well. Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi himself received two or three wouiirs fiom bullets, 
arroivs and spears, nnd'Damuji Gaikwad three wounds. From this you 
can imagine the condition of the other sardars. 

The Bhiiu attackff the AhdaJi irnrn* 

[25] On this side, the division of Household cavalry {hazurdt 
pftgd) under Sadaisluv Rao Bliau and some other .sardais and Yisliwas 
Rao, attacked the division of the grand wazir Shall AVali Khan. 
The fighting was so violent that earth and sky could not 
ho seen, and the eye of lieaven became dazzled at beholding this spec- 
tacle. About ten to twelve thousand troopers and seven or eight thou- 
sand infantry consisting of the tiger-ciihs of Persia and Kabul 
[J^ddj/afi Adhif/t] and one thousand znmbutnh-ciunehj were in the 
division of the grand wazir; the Marathas da*ank them up like the 
water of a river. ‘Atai Klian, the son of the wazir's paternal uncle, 
was silaiii ; nearly three thousand Hiirranis were put to the .sword, and 
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the troo 2 )s fell back. The grand waasir stood with a hundi'ed or two 
hundred tro(ii)a and fifty 2 :tf//ihnm/v-camels with their knees tied 
together iilaced in front of him. He himself, clad in coat o^f mail gaunt- 
lets, helmet, breast plates and other' pieces of armour of steel, dismount- 
ed from Ills horse and sat down on the grounc'. Just then Nawab Shuja- 
luVdaulali aKked me, “The noise in the division o-f the giand wazir has 
ceased, lliing me intelligence as to the cause of it.’^ So, 1 galloped 
my horse tlieie. The wazir was rubbing his forehead on the grounci, 
and throwing dust into his mouth, so that froth was coming out of his 
mouth; he was abusing [his followers] saying, “Comrades! Vilayat 
is far oft*. Whither are you going?** On seeing, me he cried out, 
“Quick^ly take a me-sage to my son Shuja-ud-daulah Bahadur, that 1 
am dying and that he should come to my aid.** When I came back 
and re])orte(l to the Nawilh, he only said, “It is not pioper for me to 
move from this idace at this time. The cnciay*s ylml has arrived 
fdose at hand. If tliey form another plan ami pierce [tlie line of 
battle] at this point, total disgrace would befall the army.** The 
situation became more strained, than before, and I got no opportunity 
for conveying this message [to the wazir]. 

Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah with about two thousiind horse, one 
ihousand foot (w’hose arms were furnished by the State), jizaihj etc., 
formed' a corps {yh\d)j plant ed^ a line of twentj’ guns which he loacipd 
with grape (chharra), and stood) ready. None moved, from the 
enemy’s side against this body. Twice or thiice their sw’ords and 
spears flashed in the sunlight at a distance, as if they weie about to 
rally forth on a charge, but it did .lot take place, and the thing jiassed 
ofi safely for u<. 

Najib advances throwing up field-trenches 

Close on the left hand of the corps o'f Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah was 
Najih-iid-daiilah with about six oi* seven thousiind [cavalry and eight 
Ihousand] infantry. The lluhela [26] infantry in front and the 
cavalry in the same formation (i.e., dismounted), — nay more, even 
Najib himself being on foot, advanced; throwing up earth- works [in the 
field] ; that is to say, the sappers and others raised a breast-work of 
sand a few steps in front, One cubit high, which afforded' shelter tq 
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the infentry, and prepared trencheSi and the Euhela infantry came 
there and crouched down. In this manner they gaineci one hm and 
a half and arrived one j^zavL'^Ykoi from the enemy troops opposite to 
them. Najib Khan u^ed often to say, ‘‘I am the bride-groom of this 
battle-held. Everything rests on my Lead ; the other [allies] are mere 
guests accompanying the marriage piocession (hardti). What is done 
here will be cilone by me and to me.** W^hat can one a^k about his 
sagacity and piactical skill? He hod no equal. 

Najib overtliroxcs Sindhians coxps 

Najib was supplied' with a vast quantity of rockets. Opposite to him 
stood the division of Jankoji Sindhia, and there was a deadly feud 
between the two. Time after time Najib fired a volley of two thousand 
rockets all at once from his trenches; their smoke darfened the ground 
and the sky, and their noise deafened the ears of the earth and the 
lime. Although the opposite tioops wanted to attack him, they got 
no chance from the salvoes of lockets, but were every minute con- 
vulsed by the shock of this fire. 

On the lefft hand of Najib was the flank division under Shah 
Pasaiid Khan. This general was very brave and experienced in war. 
He advanced with such vigour that the [confronting] Maratha corps 
had not the i)Ower to draw breath. 

Ahclali pushes up rehiforc^meu\fs in his hard-pressed divisions 

From dawn to mid-dny the battle raged with the same intensity, 
and a marvellous spectacle was "^cen. Although the loss on the 
Durrani side was less [than that of the Marathas], yet from the fury 
and courage of the Marathas it. seemed a'i if they w^ere triumphing. 
At noon the Durrani Shah received intelligence of the confusion and 
dispersion among the troops of the (tran,s-GangesJ Ruhelas, the grand 
wazir, and the right flank. He immediately called for the nasaqchls 
(military provosts), and tw’o thousand troopers 61 this class presented 
themselves. The Shah ordered five hundied of tliem to go to his 
camp and striking with their arrows* all the camp followers, great and 

* The nis. reading can be either tir (arrows) or fohar (axes), 
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and small, drive them up to tlie battle-field, caring for nothing else. 
The remaining 1,500 troopers were ordered to go with uplifted arrow's, 
take post behind the line of battle, and fearlessly beat all who had run 
aw^ay from the battle-field. . They began to ply their arrows merci- 
lessly at the fugitive soldieivi who were .several thousands. [27] At 
this, the troops who had fallen back, numbering about six or seven 
thousand, were hroug})t together in one place; and at the same time 
a small body of foldiers too ai rived from the camp, to wdioin the Shall 
added a detachment from hi^i own retinue. Out cif them three or fou*; 
thousand men were told off to the right side to reinforce the flank divi- 
sion, and about ten thousand to support the grand wazir, witli 
orders to ride wdth loosened reins from that place, lifting up their 
swords and other weapon.s, and charge the middle division of the 
Marathas. To the forces on the right and left flanks, under vShah 
Pasand Khan and Najib and some other generals besides, he sent 
order that eveiy time the grand wazir attacked the Miuatha force, 
lliey too from the tw’o flanks should put tlicir troops to tlic charge and 
pcMietrate into the eiiemy^s [central] division. 

Vigorous Durrani coitniev^aifach 

At two pahars and four gharis of the d'ay, the reinforceiuents 
anived before the grand wazir. He at once took liorse and charged 
the main Maratha division in which the Bbau himsetf and Vishwas 
Rao were i^osted. Prom both hands the flank divisions [of the 
Durrani army] also delivered attacks repeatedly. Najib ordered his 
body oi infantry and cavalry — the latter being all unmounted, — to 
fire tw’o rockets each all at the same time, so that in this as.sault ten 
oi» twelve thou.sand rockets were fired .simiiltaiieously, darkening the 
earth and the sky to the eyes of the people on both sides. The grand 
wazir w’ho had fallen on the enemy’s ghul fought tor tw'o gharis with 
sword, spear, lance, dagger and! knife etc., so veliemently that it is 
iiH!escril>ahIe. The Maiatha"*, too, fought bravely as they ought to, 
with sword, put fa and ^pear, sacrificed their lives. 

Debacle of the Maraflta army 

When one vahar and tw'o gharis of tlje day «till remained, 
Vishwas Kao fell down from his horse -on this battle-field. The news 





was carired to Uie Bliuu; lie sent wouT tliut the youth should be placed 
on tlie elephant of the KhUs jila,u [i.c., the one usually ridden by the 
Bhau Iiiinself], on tlie back seat {Ixliaivasi) of whicli Rajali Bapu 
Pandit [Iliiij^ane] was seated. He himself, with a sword at his waist 
and a spear in his hand, delivered a most impetuous charge on tho 
opposite divisioii which the grand wazir commanded. Por one 
f/harl the two sides exclianged blows, when it was seen that in the 
twinkle of aji eye the Maratha 01^113- vanished like camphor, and none 
remained in the field excejit heaps of corpses here and! there. 

Pui-suit and slanyhter of the Morathas 

At the sight of this state of things, from our side all the troops, 
wJiellier liorse or [ 28 ] foot, made forced marches out of greed for 
plunder, and parsing even beyo-nd the habitations of Panipat slew 
and pursued the Mavatlias in whichever side thej* fled. It was a 
moon-lit night; the Sludi^s troops carried on the pursuit for ten los in 
every direction, .'laying oveiy one they could overtake. People were 
Ijiit to the swoid beyond numbering. The surface of the land was 
covered with corpses; who coulct count them? In the Bhau’s camp 
were ten lakhs of men and women, soldiers, artisans of every kind, 
and' other classes; all of them perished, onl^' a few escaped with their 
lives. Besides [slaughter b}' the DiUTanis], on the way the 
zamiiidars slew many of the fugitives and, plundered their proiierty. 
Xear Paimkhnagar, the zamiiidais recognised Aiitaji Mumakeshwar 
as a general and took his life. 

Plunder and prisoners taken in Bln'nds vamp 

What description can I give of the caiiij) of the Marathas 
into which the Shah’s troops eiiteied in search of plunder? 
Kvery trooper brought awa\’ ten or even twenty camels la(Vn with 
monev'. The captured horses were be\'ond count, but none of them 
was of value, they came like dioves of sheep in tJieir thousands. 
Good elephants were taken, and also slave-girls and slaves of the same 
kind to the number of nearly thirty or forty thousand were captured 
alive. 

(bit of llic'e abuul eigh( thousand persons, after being plundered, 
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took refuge in the open enclosure of Nawab Shuja^ud-daulah's camp, 
and the Nawab apj)ointed a party of his Turki soldiers (fauj-i- 
Mvyhali) to guard them, so that none might slay them. 

The Durrani troops brought away a hundred' or two bundled 
prisoners each and put them to the sword in the out-sikiits of their 
camp, crying oiut, ^‘When I started fiom vildyat^ my mother, father 
sister and wife told me to slay so many for their sake after gain- 

ing the victory in this holy war, so that the religious merit of this 
act [of infidel-slaying] may accrue to them.” In this way, thousands 
of soldiers and other people were massacred. In the Shah’s camp, ex- 
cept the quarters of the Shah and liis nobles, every tent liad a heap 
of severed headjs before it. One might say that this was verily 
Doomsday for the Maiatha.s. 

All the nobles presented their offerings (nazar) to the Shah [in 
congratulation.] The Shah rode out, viewed the battle-field from a 
distance, aiuJ entered his own tents. [29] All tlie nobles went back to 
theii' own quarters. When two yhaiis of the day still remained, the 
Durranis of Barkhurdar Khan, who had found the corpse of Vishwas 
Rao with the elephant carrying it, took away the elephant and the 
ornaments [from his person], put the body in a pdlhy and brought it 
to tlie portico (deorJil) df Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah. The Nawab, 
after paying a hundred fumnn- or Rs. 2,000 a reward, to them, kept 
the corpse. Ibrahim Khan Gardi had been caj)tured. wouricbd by the 
the soldiers of Sluija Quli Khan, a slave (chela) of !Nawab Shuja-ud- 
I'aulah, who kept him secretly in his own tent and informed the 
Nawab. The Nawab told him to keep him with care and secrecy and 
attend to the treatment of his wounds. 

The Shah’s nusaqchis brought his order to the Nawab to send the 
corpse of Vishwas Rao to the Shah’s court {darUhdnah) for his ins- 
pection. It was sent. The grand wazir and other chielis of the Shah 
and all men high and low in the camps of the Shah and of the Hindu- 
stani generals, on beholding tlie body buns-t forth into praise of God, 
[crying out that] though he was an Indian, yet no man of such light 
colour and beautiful shape had come into their sight. Ilis (iolour was 
that of the chavipa flower, he was a tender youth, his limbs well-formed, 
his arms leaching down to hi,« knees, his eyes were half open. What is 
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moi'^e [surprising], iuspite of death his colour had not changed; he 
looked m if asleep. He had one sword cut at the back of his neck, 
between the two cars, half a finger’s length in depth, and a sliglit 
arrow-wound on his left eye-brow, which had severed about a finger’s 
breadth of skin from that place, but it was still attached to his body. 
But not a drop of blood was seen on his coat or body. 

Un the arrival of this body [in the Sliah’s camp], the Durrani 
soldiers made a row, crying out, ^‘This is the Padishah of the Hindus. 
.We shall dry [and stiift] his corpse and take it to our country;” so 
that they carried' away tlie body to the quarters (m/.d) of Barkhurdar 
Khan and kept it close to the tent of Motilal Khatri Bura, the Khan’s 
diwan. Hawab Shuja-ud-daulah, on hearing of it, rodb out, went to 
('*10] the Shali’a presence, andl in company with the grand wazir sub- 
miited to liiin, “Knmity extends only to t])e life-time of our enemy. 
It is the custom of Hindustan that after a victoiy the bodies of the 
chiefs of every tribe are given burial according to their own manner 
and rites. • This course is a cause of good name [for the victor], while 
the contrary action is a cause of infamy. Your Majesty is a mere 
sojounier in this country, but we shall always liave to deal with these 
Marathas. Jict the dead body be given up to me that I may carry out 
the practice of this country.” 

For two days this matter was kepi under dist ii^sion, but Najib-ud?- 
dauluh and other [Indian] sardlurs also made the same request. In 
the course of +his parley I had occasion to go once, along with Bdo 
Meghraj, the wakil of Najib-ud-daiilah', to the tents of Barkliuioar 
Khan and; his aiwaii Motilal. The second time I went there alone. 
Thisi diwan, on the second occasion, asked me, “Have you come for 
this negotiation only, or for anything else also?” I replied, “For 
other things also. AV'hatever comes up, I am rea<ly for it.” He took 
me into two tents: in one llajah Bapu Paiulil, the envoy, lay wound- 
ed; 1 had' a few woi'ds with' liiiu. doing to the second tent, I found 
there Bao Jankoji Sindliia silting c'owii wounded; with u saffrcni- 
coloured Burhanpuri scarf on his head, and a short tight drawer {jdfigid) 
of mixed silk and cotton made iti dujnit on his legs. He bore a bullet 
wound and one spear thrust in his arm, and he had made a sling with 
hiii tUrban uiid thus kept Ills' arm suspended from his neck. He was 
i.H.g., jiMi, 19d4 S 







a haudBOiue youth, twenty yeare of age. On i^eing me he hung his 
head down. I said to him, “Raio Sahib ! Why do you do so? 
You have performed what valour demands. Long will the recital of 
these heiH)ic deeds remain as your memorial on the pages of tiine.^* 
At this, he raised his head, and replied, ‘^Yes, man is helpless against 
the will of God. If I had fallen on the battlefioldi, it would have been 
belter. But through fate this [captivity] has happened. Now, these 
people are demanding ransom from me. That is not so difficult, but 
at this place the money cannot be got. You knew my father, and 
there is a f hereditary] friendiihip between my family and, that of tlie 
Nawab Sahib. My father didi good turns [to his father.] If the 
Nawab [31] Sahib now advances the money and secures the liberation 
of this man crushed by misfortune, I shall repay his kindness. I 
said, “The Nawab Sahib will not hesitate. What is the amount 
neecibd.'^’* Motilul replied, “Seven lakhs of rupees Ims been men- 
tioned, but the amount is not absolutely fixeu, it can be settled for a 
little more or les8.“ 

liOaving that ]>lace I came to the Nawab. He was sitting with 
Najib-ud-dau-lah on the same carpet and witnessing dances. I report- 
ed all the facts [of the open negotiation]. Najib-ud-daula, on account 
of Ills great penetration in business andi employment o'! spie><, used 
to get correct intelligence; from some place ^he rej>ort of Rao Junkoji 
Sindliia having been captured alive had reached him too. • I knew 
that this noble (Najib) had a mortal enmity with the Sindliia family. 

I therefore cid not report to the Nawab the matter of Jankoji at that 
time, but sat down at a distance from the assembly. Najib said to the 
Nawab, “Fixiin the face of this man it appears that he has something 
else to communicate, but is not telling it because of my iiresence.** 
The Nawab replied, “What difference is there betw’een you and me?^' 
and summoning me ordered me, on the oath of the Ganges, to speak 
the truth. I had no help bait to tell lum. 

Immediately on hearing of it, Najib-ud-daulub, who was all 
Aristotle in wordly cunning, became highly pleased. Oulwandily he 
said to the Nawab, '*It is very- well. Men show kindness to such 
persons on such occasions. Let the Nawab Sahib exert himself. 
Whatever is settled ajj ruusuiu, I shall pay lialf of it and the Nawab 
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Sahib the other half/^ Ostensibly saying these words, he came out, 
ami that very instant went to the grand wnzir, ani told him the facts. 
As Najib-xid-daulah desired the extirpation of the race of Siiulliia and 
the grand wazin had enmity towards Barkhuidar Khan, the wazir 
immediately took horse, went to the Shah antj rei)orted the matter. The 
Shall summoned Barkhurdar Khan and put the question to liim; he 
totally denied any knowledge olf it. Then the grand' wazir ftuiiimoned 
me to give evidence, but even then Barkhudar Khan refused/ to make 
the admission. At last the Shah .sent noAoqchu to search his camp. 
That very moment Barklundin Khan sent a mes^ge to his servants 
to slay Jankoji at once and bury him in some spot, and it was done. 
Thus perished Jankoji. 

Ihmiiim Khan Gardi put to death 

Ibrahim Khan Gardi had come wounded into Nawab Shuja-ud- 
daulah*s camp, who [ 82 ) wished to send him secretly to his own subah. 
The news of it reached some nobles of the Shah, and they reported* 
ii to him. The Shah, summoning the Nawab, opened a conversation 
with him in a very wheedling manner, saying, “You are my son, and 
through you I have gained this victory. I shall ask you one thing, tell 
me. I liave heard that Ibrahim Khan Gardi is alive and in your camp.“ 
The Nawab denied the fact. Then the Shah administered an oath 
to him and put the question again. Thia time the Nawab had no help 
but to admit it. As had been preconcerted, the Durranis crowded to- 
gether and entered tlie Sliah’s tent, crying out, “This very man is our 
enemy. A vast multitude of our people have been slain through him. 
Give him up to us, or we shall fight the inau x\ho is protecting him.“ 
Nawal* SInija-ud-daulah, laying his Jiainls on liis swoi-di and shield, 
cried out, ‘Here I am.’ At that moment, the gi'and’ wazir, disj)Iaying- 
ills skill as a minister, took the Nawab aside and persuadeej In'm to 
entrust Ibnlbim Khan to him in safe custody for one week, after which 
he would be re, stored safe *and sound to the Nawab. The Aawiib [at 
first] apprehended treachery, but the grand wazir took an oalli on the 
Holy Qvran. So the Nawab bad no help but to consign him to the 
wazir. 

The Shah summoned Ibraliim Khun before him and asked, “Art 
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thou Ibraliim Khuin.P*' He repilie4, ‘Tes/^ The Shah said, ‘‘How 
is this [condition] worthy of a brave man?'^ The Gurdi replied, “No 
man has i)ower over destiny. My master, namely the Bhaii, had met 
with his deatli two tjharis be^fore when I came to this state. If I 
survive and the Shah takes me aw'ay with him, I shall sacrifice my life 
in his service even more devotedly.*’ Then the Shah sent him back to 
the charj^e of the grand wazir; his wounds wei<e bandaged with 
poisoned dressing and his diet was fille<l one half with salt; so that 
on tlie seventh day, when [the Durrani army] entered Delhi, he died. 
1 write this from hearsay.* 

The Shah gained the victory. The next day, at dawn he put a 
splencMd dress on and wore some jewels which Naldir Shah had taken 
away fro-m the treasure-house of the Padishah of India and which had 
fallen into Ahmad Shah’s bands after the death of Nadir Shah. He 
rode out to view the hattle-fiehV. There were thirty-two mounds of 
the slain, some containing a hundred, some 500, 700, or 1,000 bodies, 
and at three or four places 1500 each. They had tied the skirts of 
their coats together, fought most energetically and fallen. The trench 
that the Bhau had dug round his camp Was full of corpses; while in 
addition to these^ the bociies that lay around the city ancV in the jungle 
were beyound [33] calculation. The Shah went into the city of Pani- 

* The Durrani history, Humin Shahi (pp. 73-74) gives the following account 
of Ibrahim's death : Ibrahim Khan Gardi was captured wounded, and taken 
to the Shah’s presence. Although Shuija-ud-daulah and other sardars pleaded 
for him, the Shah declined to listen and replied, '‘My lord son I 1 repeatedly 
wrote to this atheist, offering him my royal favours and telling him, 'Thou art 
a Musalman and an Afghan by race. Out of regard for Islam and your race, 
come over to me and join my stirrups, and 1 shall grant you large estates.’ 
But this wretch sent the reply, 'I do not know infidelity and Islam. 1 am 
this person’s ff.e., the Bhau’s] retainer, and shall fight against any one he bids 
me.’ So, it is better to slay this apostate, who has strayed aw'ay from the right 
path.” Then by order of the Shah, he was beheaded and his '^orpse flung away; 
afterwards ropes were tied to his feet and in this way his body was dragged 
through the Shah’s camp and at last left as food for crows and kites. Mu/mtl, 
132, confirms this. 

Tarikh^i-Muzaffari (p. 190) says briefly, "By order of the Shah the wounded 
captive Ibrahim Khan was first confined in a cage and then beheaded.” Siyar 
(iii, 61) agrees, "Ibrahim, after being taken prisoner, was for a short time made 
the laughing ^tock of the sbamglgss ones of the field, and finally beheaded*” 
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pat, made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Shuh Bu Ali Qalandar^ and 
then came back to his tent. 

Shuja-ud’daulah, taking hundreds of water-carriers with him, began 
to search for the corpses of the Maratha sarcRrs among the heaps of 
the slain, particularly for the body of the Bhau great inquiry was 
made. Shashadhar Pandit and Oanesh Pandit, the Maratha wtihU^ 
and some other persons, who had been brought in as prisoners and 
who used con‘»tantly to remair* with the Bhau and other sarcarp, were 
laken by the Nawab with himself duiing the seandi for identifying 
him. The bodies of Jaswaiit Bao Puai' and. [not named) the son of Pilaji 
Jadav and many other sardars were found out. How many of these 
bodies could? men lift up? 

Next day, when a great search was being made for the Bhau’s 
body, a man came and said that a corp.se was lying a little more than 
a quarter from the battle field, which looked like that of a sardar. 
Nawab Shiija-udrdaiilah went there anc) had the body washed. At 
the time of lifting it up, three pearls, each woith Rs. 200 or 300, 
dropped 'from it, which proved that he was a sardar. The Naw’ab 
handed these three pearls to Shashadbar Pandit, the Maratha Wfdil. 
The men who were accompanying the Nawab for the purpose of 
identifying the dead, when they saw’ this corpse, burst into tears and 
said that it was the body of the Bhau. Some [natural) marks gave 
evidence for thi.s opinion; on his* thigh was .seen a black mark! (mole?) 
of the size of a copper coin, on his back the scar of tlie w’ound. inflicted 
by Muzatfar Khan Gardi with a dagger, on the sole of his 'feet the 
marks know’ii a.s the fish and the lotus. He looked like a young man of 
35 years and strongly built. The Bhiiu used to make tw’elv'e hundred 
pro.stration.s {flfituhiwot , in Marathi nfuiKishar) to the Sun eveiy t.|a^ , 
and the marks of this exercise w’ere vi.sihle on his knees and palms. 

At that time a Durrani had come, and standing at a distance w’a.s 
looking at the spectacle and laughing. I told the Nawab that this 
man was standing at a distance and laughing at his place, so that 
he probably knew the facts about this dead body. The INawab took 
him apart and questioned him. The man gave this detailed narra- 
tive, “During the battle I had observed this person was mounted on 
a large horse, and in the fight two horses were kill^^d under him. 
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The thinl time he mounted a mare. At that time he received two 
wounds, one from a spear, and the other from a bullet in 
his thigh, so that he fell down from his horse. Just then 
defeat overtook their army, but this youth kept ap his spirit. 
He wore jewelled, ornanienis ant’l a decorated dress, and was slowly 
1^4] retiring from the battle-field on foot, with a short spear in his 
hand. Tour or five of us troo|)ers <‘am6 up and surrounded him, lured 
by his jewelled ornaments, and asked him, “Friend! who art thou? 
If you are a sardar or even the Bhuu himself, .spea'k the truth. You 
need have no fear of life. AVe shall conduct you wherever you wish.“ 
He gave no reply. One trooper of our party, getting angry, threw 
a spear at him, but he with his awn fjpear wounded our companion. 
So, we had no help but to make a rush for slaying him. He struck 
two or three of us with his spear, but finally w© cut his head off. Th© 
head is with another man.“ But this last statement was a conceal- 
ment of truth, as the head was in the end secured 'from this, very man. 

The Nawab placed on two elephants this body and that of Santa ji 
Wagh*, which latter had received about forty woundj^ from «word 
and other weapons, andi broaight them [to his camp] and rejwted 
everything to the Shah. The Shah, in order to please the Nawab, 
ordered that these two bodies and that of Vishwae Rao should be burnt ^ 
according to the manner of the Hindus and all the customary funeral 
rites performed. He appointed twenty nasaqchis to prevent any one 
of th© DuiTanis from offering obstruction. The Nawab consigned all 
the three bodies to me, saying that I was of the same race andi countiy 
ns they and could burn them according to our own rites. He sent Rajah 
Anup Gir along with the Shah's namqchu to accompany me. AVith 
their help, I conveyed the corpses to a place between the camps of 
the Shah and the Nawab, washed them with Ganges water and. burnt 
them with sandal wood. Abmit two thousand runaways from the camp of 
the Bhau were with me at the time of this cremation; they all assert- 
ed that in truth it was the boofy of the Bhau. But owing to the 
head being missing, I had doubts if it was really his. 

* Rajwade, vi No. 407 gives Anup Gir^s account of the discovery of the 
bodiea and their cremation, and 408 Kashiraj’a report (also in Selections from 
restiwas* Vafiar, ii. 148.). 
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When two gharU of the day still remained, we a^ter finishing the 
cremation returned to our houi^. At night Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah 
going to the giand wazir i^iwrted to him what that Durrani tr-^oi>er 
had told him. As the man was a retainer of Burkhurdar ^an, the 
wazir summoned him, and reassured him thus, “Have no fear of your 
spoils being taken away from you. I allow ywi to retain them. Where 
is the head of this body? Produce it.“ Then the Durrani, having 
brought the head wrapped up in a napkin, placed’ it befoi'e the wazir. 
For identiifying it, Rajah Bapu Pandit, the imUl^ who had been cap- 
tured alive, was summoned, and the head was shown [35] to him. 
He recognised it and said, “This is really the head of Sufhshiv Rao 
Bhau, who was my master. What is due to him is my responsibility. I 
beg that this head’ may be granted to me, so that I may burn it accord- 
ing to oun custom.** The wazir jAuiled and gave the head to Bapu 
Pandit, sending liim away with some iiaJtaqcLiJi, The Rajah cremated 
<he head outside f he. SIiah*s encampment. Then the t?eath of the Bhau 
was known for certain. 


Jadunath Sahkar 



The Belations between Early Buddhism 
and Brahmanism=> 


Wo have an old literature of India handed down hy a great class, 
iater called caste, in her sodality called liraJimans, or as some still prefer 
to say, Bi'ahinins — a literature whicli lias remained peculiarly 
that of India herself. If we speak of Indian religious literature, we 
do not mean the Jain Ahgas, we do not mean the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
nor any other literature; we mean the Vedas, tlie Brahinanas, the 
Upunisads and what be grouped as the Vedanta literature. Tlie 
Jain scriptures have survived in, and remained of, India; the Buddliisi 
Tripitaka has long been lost out of India ; but no one would call either 
the typical literature of India. Hence it is very interesting to consider 
how either literature came to rise in India at all. Are these otlier 
literatures the result of movements in open opposition to that Indian 
type-literature? Did tliese movements arise as ignoring it (in so far 
aa it was then in fixed, if oral form)? Or were those movements, from 
which these other literatures sprang, in sympathy and agreement with 
the dominant, the older, the still prevailing teaching, and did they 
only graduaWy break away from the mother-teaching? 

Here is a very interesting historical iiroblein, and not an easy one* 
Chiefly why? Because, to leave aside the question of Jainism, neither 
the older, the type scriptures, nor the Buddhist scriptures (the oldest 
we yet have) help us out in the I'^ast with any record of any rupture 
whatever, as following on an eaidier state of agreement. 

As to that, the very word for rupture or schism (hlteda), I do not 
80 far find in the type-scriptures reckoned as preceding, or as coii- 


* This is a tectui*e dcliverod before the Society for Promoting the Study 
of lleligions at its headquarters, H, Bedford Square, London on January 17th, 
1934. By the courtesy of Mr. Loftus Hare, Hon. Editor of the Society’s 
Transactions, I atal permitted to publish it here before its appearr.nce in those 
Transactions. The Lecture opened a series hy different exponents on Great 
ileiigiotjs Schisms. 
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(einpoiary with early Jluddhism. It does occur in the Maiirl Upanucul, 
which may more or overlap the birth of Buddhifiiii, but only in the 
meaning of partn of a wJiole, not religiously meant. Yet in just this 
I panisad (vii, 9) we come across one passage, possibly a later 
accretion, which looks like a smouldering restiveness such as may pre- 
ceile open rupture. It runs: “men are saying that there should ba 
attention to dharma^ wliicdi is destructive of tJie Vedas and of other 
leacliiiigs (sastras); lienee one slioubi not attend to tliis.“ 

This is all, and we cannot say whether w^e have here any allusion 
to tlie prominence given in the risen Buddhist movement to the notion 
of IJLarma as mainly leplacing tlie Bralnnaii term for God as working 
111 man as an ever-moving monition — now by ris termed 'conscience*. 
Deusseii heild that there was here a reference to Buddhism. 

Anyway we do not tind Ibat this discontent emerged in any open 
rupUiro in avicli relations as iliere may have been between the nascent 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. And nowhere do we find reference, in 
Brahman literature of tliat date, to a body of teachei’s identified witli 
this Dharmarteucliing by name, 

111 the Buddhist scriptures there is plenty ahoui hheda in the 
meaning of retligious ruptures, reminding ns of the anxieties on this 
acore of St. Paul. But one and all such divisions were internecine; 
there is no reference in the Tripitaka about any ni])tme with the 
Brahmans. Four '(kmncils' lield to secure sahgiti or a standardized 
scriptural reciting, are uumed in Pali and Tibetan seviptunvs, but in 
all these the unity aimed at is one that has a Buddhist Sahglia as ils 
ceiitre and not a Braliman jiriesthood. lYowhere i.s there any record 
known fo me of a Council convened either hy Brahman orthodoxy or 
Buildhist iion-contoimiiy to have it out behveeii them. Xcitbor 
are meetings on a smaller scale recorded, whore convened Brahmans are 
found censuring ^'^akyaii heterodoxy between themselves, t)r where con- 
vened f^akyaiis are found denouncing the main tenets of the religion as 
taught by Brahmans as such. 

And so the (juestion may arise : Did not Buddhism iStart outside 
Brahmanism from the very first? And thence the further question : — 
Did it start as neutrally disposed towards the established religion of 
the Brahiuuns? Or as open opiKiiients of it? And if the latter, is it 

i.ii.Q., JUM*:, 1934 
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possihlo its votaries could liave escaped open and persistent censure and 
counter-opposition from tlie lirahmans? 

Here we need to avoid making uiHrue parallels between thk matter 
and the history of ilie central Church of Chnstendom and reforming 
bodies. TJiere wa.s nothing in llrahmaiiism resembling Uie eiclewiastical 
autocracy of the Holy Homan Church of the Middle Ages. We cannot 
truly say, that there could be neither secession from the orthodox 
church, nor independent start witliout the u])startK encountering the 
ojjen hostility of that church. Bvahmanium was concerned with two 
main things: the ancient ritual, partaking in which was not enforced 
on the laity, and the education of gentlemen’s sons. We also come 
across Brahmans as official adviseif; of kings. A new body of mis- 
sioners, such as were the fiist f^akyans (i.e. Ihiddliist.s) could steer clear 
of both these activities unscathed. There were many Brahman clans 
of celebrants, many lioiises receiving* sons of Bialnnans and of 
Ksatriyas as resident pupils; there was room for all of them to work 
mainly independently, as there is with us in parallel matters. There 
was also no social feeling adverse to the free discussion of cultural 
topics, in which religion -was not a specialized subject. 

But in the early Buddhist or Pali ^(•ri|>tures there is not a little 
which we can lay hold of as fairly good contrihiitory evidence about tbe 
relations between Brabmans and early Buddhists — evidence wdiicii 
lioints, I hold, to something very vital for the first Buddhist teacliings. 
It points to botli agreement and disagreement. There is agreemenl 
with what was the internal religious teaching of the Brahmans; tlierc 
is disagreement with what wos the external observances among 
Brahmans. It is of the utmost importance that we keep tliis double 
reilation in view. I take the former first. 

It is unquestioned, that when the first Sakyan mission began, the 
religion of the Ganges valley was, both as a taught cult and as a systeni 
of observances, predominantly Brahman. It is difficult for of 
Europe to compare the status of these teacher-celebrants with anything 
similar in other cults. It was a sort of magnified tribe of l>vi in 
Judaism. It attached value to hereditary descent comparable to what 
may be found in an exclusive aristocracy. It claimed monopoly m 
the right of teaching and repeating the (orally) fixed hymns* and 
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mantras of authoritative religrioug do(!tiiue. It claimed the right of 
training in such teaching the sons of nobles and its own children. It 
claimed a monopoly of conducting such ritual as Avas in accord with 
its body of oral sayings on the subject. 

As to the inner teaching of matters spiritual, Brahmanism was 
itself still throbhing with a great religious reform, with a form of what 
we now call Immanence, of God as not externally conceived, as is for 
example, relatively true of ludaism and early Christianity, but as iden- 
tical in nature with the very centre of human individuality. Tliat is. 
of course, not witJi man’s limited body, nor with any inner functioning* 
that we might call miiul or sense, but witli tbe user of all tbese, with 
that wbo experienced by iliese, valued by tbese. Tu other words, tbe 
Brahman teacher had come to helieve in God as identical witli the 
self, soul, spirit cd man, or with, as India more wisely said, ''the 
man”. This was a great change from tlie older Vedic way, which 
M.ught Deity, witlioiit, above, around, in rites and. >oma-juice. Thin 
said: ‘seek God in your very self, your best self. You are That; seek 
That; know That; thu.s can you become safe, free from fear, hound for 
the Immortal.’ 

Here .^ome may say : In that teacliing Buddhism in a way is more 
like the older Vedism, for in the Bgli Snttas we find a personal Deity, 
not the impersonal ‘Brahman’ of the type-liteiature, hut Brahma, a 
masculine personage, as the one Creator and Disposer of tilings. Here 
i$ no reference to an immanent Deity. 

Yes, and such a person ificati on we also find in the very teacliings 
of that immanence, in the older Upanisads. There also (if hardly ever) 
do we find Brahman as Brahma, sitting on a throne in a heavenly hall 
and flpeaking to a human visitor. But with this difference from the 
Buddhist references: — In tlie IJpanisad the personified Brahman is 
identified with the human self, "What Thou art”, says the visitor, 
"That am I." kSo we see that it is a picturesque way, for youthful 
hearers, of making it possible to speak of the ineffable. Just as in the 
Old Testament proiihets, the ineffable Deity, named with the groping 
utterance "I am That I am", is personified as revealing Itself as "The 
liord” an autocratic monarch. The Upanisads called this way of 
speaking Hke two Brahmans’: the phenomenal and the superpheno- 
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nienal, ihe latter only to he described ncj^atively as alanra^ 
am Ha. 

But in the Buddhist reference we liave the Brahma picture left 
uncorrected; we i?ave tlie plienonieiial Braiimu, only, with the /dentity 
with man left out. The immanent Brahman is there, in the Suttaa 
right enough, but surviving only in compounds; hrahmacoriyoy 
hrahviacalhay brahmahh Ufa and Imihviavihtlra. And the lively 
piesen tat ions of a BiaJinia, who is, jiot Aljdia and Omega, hut just the 
titular name for ihe governor of the Brahma-world, is due to 
the renascence of Deity as personal that was going on in India irhen 
the Pifahajt wove tnlinfj shape as literary compositions^ perhaps some 
‘idO years a^fter the of Buddhism. With Bralnna as personal were 
coming up a masculine, not a neuter 8iva, and tlie Vedic Visnu was 
reborn. (And it is not impossible that it was also in a lafer editing, 
that the old Upanisad came in for that more cliildish, if poetically more 
impressive vision of a regal Deity). And the later Buddhism was only 
conforming to the diction of its day, when it referred to this regal 
Brahma in terms befitting a universal monnrcli, such as existed in the 
ancient tradition of the Cakravarti, and for that matter had, in the 
Mauryan dynasty, materialised as a political fact. 

But let us go back those three centuries or more to the birthday 
of Buddhism, and find out, if we can, what were tlie relations between 
the first .‘^akyan missioners and Bralnn.ans. There are many Suita v 
roughly one hundred, telling of meetings between them. In almost 
every case the meeting is, in these Suttas, marked )>v courtesy on hotli 
sides. In some cases, where the Brahman visiting or visited is a 
magnate in property or learning or both, the {^akyan Founder is 
treated with honour and his views are aceepted. Where one yonng 
Brahman has shown marked rudeness, his teacher, of high fame, calls 
to apologize for him. There is shown a wish to obtain Gotaina’s view 
on several subjects, and this, not as in certain Iain interviews, for 
purposes of lieckling and dispute, but in order to learn what a teacher 
of high standing thought. Even before Gotama begins his mission, 
we find him consulted by an earne.st-minded Brahman as to what mokes 
the (true) Brahman. I do not wisli to over-estimate tlm res])ef;t 
bere cdleged aa shown. The Suttas are the work of prejudiced com- 
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pilers, and we have no Brahman counterparts of these interviews. But 
it is evident that the Ihiddliist editors had retained jio tradition of any 
chronic ill-feelino- as existing ]»etween iheir founders and Braliman#. 

^ext, in all tliese talks, tlie central tenet of the Jlrahnian leachiiifif 
of that day, immarenre, is never attacked hy the f^fikyans nor ])rouj<ht 
up for debate by Brahmans. Ivot this never be overlooked, for over- 
looked it strangely is. Contradict me if I liave overlooked any tin n^^ 
to the contraiT. For me, if is not merely contributory evidence; it is 
crucial. Never do we find Coianui (or In^ men) attacking Brahmans 
for seeing Deity in manhockd, nor do we lind him attacked by Brahmans 
for holding any contrary and therefore damnable vie\v hereon. Never 
do Brahmans charge him, in these interviews, witli denying either 
Deity (i.e. Brahman, Source and Kmt of all), or tlie aspect of Brahman 
as maii’fj very self in essence, as maiCs ideal Self, (insider, Jiad the 
opposite been the case, how much the later Buddhist editors, in the';” 
detraction of the self, would have made of such debates. How would 
they not have shown their Founder triumphant over his oi)ponents! 
(Vmipnred with the heat we can imagine in sueJi non-existent attac ks, 
the few occasions when Brahmans do come with a grievance are as 
very milk-and-water.' Consider hoiw much those editors did make of 
such debates, when the issue did lie between the man as a real entity 
and as only to be ‘got at’ as so many dhammas, constituents of body 
and mind — I refer of course to the Patna Debates in Asoka^s day. 
There, the debaters maintaining man’s reality were the surviving up- 
holders of the old, the original tradition. It was its own house, which, 
in the opposite side, turned and rent Buddhism; it was not 
Brahmans. 

A third point is, that in the older Anthologies of the Canon, the 
Tri-Pitaka, the truly worthy, good man is over and over again called 
‘BrahmaniP. To quote one of many in Dhamnwpoda and Nu/fu- 
N I pdf a : 

* ‘Whoso has mine to know in every way decease of beings and 
iheir Roiiifr to he, witho«l attad.inent-, wellfitrer! awake! that man I 
fall a Brahman!’’ 

1 K.g, on Miaviour towards ttie aged. 
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Do you not auiee llint it is a strain on probability to 

jucljfu, tliat llie Slakyans would liavo so termed the saint as revered by 
tliein — and tliat linked with tlie very words ‘suj,^ata, buddlia* (wellfarer, 
awake) had the word ‘Drab man* meant for tliem a man Imlding views 
they detested? 

There is one more jwint hinting at a closer relationship between 
Drnhman tenets and tliose of the t^akynns, wliicdi is all I have time 
to add. Tin’s is, that of the ten or eleven rdn’ef disciples cited as often 
surrounding the Founder, eight were Brahmaiis, and only three cr 
four of In’s own class." I do not tliink this is taken up into our ]»icture 
of the first missioners as it should be. Do you say : But may not 
those Brainnans Iiave been rebels, seceders from the t^neis of the’r 
class? And may they not have come into the little band, oecausr 
they thought it was out and up to o^ypose those tenets, that ritual? 

Well, what is tlie recoid about the coming in of any of them? In 
the Canon we Iiave only that of the two reckoned ever after as the 
hdn’et pair*: Saiiputta and Moggailfnia. These ai’e said to have l»ee»i 
earnest seekers after amato, which we slu/uld r*a]l immortality. Tliey 
were disgruntled witli their teacher Sanjaya, but he was a noted sceptic, 
or sophist, a man unlikely to have been teaching the sublime faith of 
the Ujianisadic Tmmanence. But the quest these two was 
TTpanisac;jic, ain.'i was the then accepteil Brahman creed'. And yet it was 
in (iotama tliat they apjiear to have found their good guide, with no 
recorded abjuration of wliat tliey had taken as their ideal. They may 
have thought their Brahman teachers weie not helping them in an 
adequate way. They were perhaj^ like Nicodenius the Pharisee, ccmii ug 
to Jesus hy nif^ht, to get a better Way in religion, than he os a 
‘teacher in Israel* had found. There no hint that rs'icodeniirs olgecle.j 
t(> the teaching of Jewish leligious tenets. 

Tliese three points are, I contend, strongly suggestive, that the 
first ?^akyans were as far from denying- j]ie rmmaiieitcc jiccejited and 
taiigld ill their ilay as were, vjiy, John aiul Charles AVcsIey from 


2 llrahmans ; Sariputta, Alo^^gabana, Kutpi ta, Kaccioui, Kussnpa, and 
Sfiriputta’.s brothers: Ciiiida, Revalji, Ki^driyas, .\niiriiddlia, Kappina, 

Ananda, Hahula. 
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ilie central teaching of (’liris^tiajiiity. So much for the start of 
Ihiddhism in its relalioii to the inner religious teaohin«^r of the Brnhnia'i 
Teacliin^ of tlie youn<?. Let us ^fiance at evidence pointiiij^ to a much 
woi«iened relation, and finnlly to what aino-unts, on the Buddhist side 
to absence of relations. 

If any person have read in the Bali Sultas he may round on me 
and say: But look at what we find the Founder sayino- to youn^'- 

Brahmanst about their teacliers, say, in the Tevijja Sutta of tlie l^hjlin- 
Nilxdya. Is it not a very contemptuous siieerino; attitude, condemniii^r 
them as men of faith merely, and not knowledjje, and ns no better than 
l.-lind tea (‘tiers of the blind. 

This is (piite true. And if we would save Gotama from hein^^* 
revealed as a man who said very iucoiiNisteut thinjrs, we must i>erforce 
choose one of two conclusioiifl : Eithei' this sneering attitude is earlier 
and the ideasant courtesios later, or the mutually lespectful conversa- 
tions are earlier and the sneering belong, s to the editing of a later date. 
Holding the latter attitude he could not possibly have been welcomed 
and consulted as tliose ,'*i(!Ores of Su(tn« allege that he was. Nor could 
the respectful attitude have come later, when, as we can see, the 
Brahman teaching of Immanence was being ever more rejected by the 
Buddhist Saiigha for an altogetlier worsened teaching about the man 
or self. The Tevijja lias for me a core of very old teaching, for d 
shows both J^akyan and Brahman seeking salvation under the figure 
of a Way or Path (inurtja), and it shows us in a most precious way, 
what that Way meant for the Sakyaiis, namely, works and not faith 
only, conduct not ritual. But to sneer at teachers for holding that 
the End of the Way was, is, always a matter of faith is impossible m 
the true teacher of religion. And no one held faith {mddha) higlier 
than did the t^akyans. It is the (jueerest error to hold, as I have seen 
Buddhist ‘verts hold, that in Buddhism there is only knowledge, nor 
faith. Let such read the Siittas more thoroughly. 

It is fairly ohvioufj that tliose Dfgha Suttas are very carefully 
compiled compositions made up from a number of oral sayings, and 
that into them comes much tliat is earlier, mucli that is later. It is 
not a thing T say lightly, nor with any charge of forgery. We have 
just to try to imagine the history of the changing, changed conditions 
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uii<Ier wliicli the compiling and ilic niuoli amending of wriiduie (1o 
Mdiich Buddhist ohioiiicles hear witness) were made. And I say, that 
tJie lowered e^teenl of Bralimang as teacliers is a later feature. 

But to come to ilie new teaching itself: Was there anything in 
it to show agreement with, or disagreement from, the cultured religioits 
teaching of the day? 

Tliis is a most im])OJtant ])oint, lint it is one I have elsewhere discus^- 
ed (“The Man“, Jio. I c./y. T ransarl tans af the Society for B ronadiny 
the Study of Hidiyions). To sum up ; (1) AVefind (if we read closely, 

and get hehind tlie formulasi) the Pfili Scriptures in agreement with 
tlie Brahman Tmnuinenco, naiiielv, that wJiat is there called ‘self’ bore 
the dual meaning of s]»irit and Holy Spirit; that man was as it were 
a dual self, the one, the ideal Self, being One who was to he sought 
after by tlie otJiei*, the actual self, as hto’iig the ‘Goal’, the ‘Witness’, 
the ‘Guide’, the Mhoteclor’, the Jiulge of the actual self. (‘-3) We 
find tbat liis tenet is nowhei'e attacked as being a Brahman tenet, but 
that there is eviflence of a teiu^ency to substitute, for attd (self), dhanna 
or sense of the ‘ought-to-be’ in man. 

What then must tliere have l)een to cause a man to come forward 
as, not an opponent, but a reformer of tilings that Brahmans were 
leaching? This: I find the early Buddhists soon taking up a stand- 
point involving certain disagreements with Brahmanism as to ritual 
observances, tiie paying deference because of birth or caste, and the 
weight attached, and to be attached in religion to conduct or morals. 
It is this external system that was weighed and found wanting, not 
the internal system of spiritual values. It is in those external matter'- 
that we find the Sutlas critical of the eslahlished religious cult. 

And here remember, that Buddliism was born in the Eastern half 
of the so-called MicUlle Country, or watershed of the Ganges and Indus, 
not in the Western. There is silence in tiie Buddhist scriptures about 
the country west of tlie junction of the Ganges and Jumna, save only in 
a rare sponnlic way, such as reference to Gjjeni. I have it on scholars’ 
authority, that eastern Middle Country Brahmanism was in a more 
morally lax, less organized state tlian was western Middle Country 
Brabmanism; hence, may be, the birth and growth of new reform move- 
ments in cult ill the eastern half, such as Jainism and Buddhism* 
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The Suttas do not hesitate to hint that Brahman morals were lax, 
where the first Buddhists taught, ’’ ul’ieit tho class-respect claimed hy 
Brahmans W'as none the weaker for that. Now, when we reflect, that 
the very central drive in the new mission work of the first Buddhists 
lay in tJiis, that tiie one and only test for a religion lay in ihe life, 
the conduct of its votaries, and that this was not at all stressed in 
the Brahman teacliing — all the moral injunctions in the Itpainsads 
could go into a single i)age — we siv? here a wedge; that was l.oiind *<> 
force the new jjopular teaching aj)art fitjui tin* (‘stahlished teacliing. 
The TTpanisad teaching would seem to have a<ce\)(e(l the moral code 
iis making jnsl f<jr so<*ial amenity; as u hat it was prc.pei to do. It 
is true that we do find one (n two isolated passag^es about man shaping 
his future life’s welfare hy his morals. But the teachings a^s a whole 
do not nd) tiiis in as do the Hiiddliist Suttas. And it is even possible, 
that in these few passages we may have glosses, inserted later, due to 
the grown influence, not of Buddhism only, hut of more morally earnest 
Brahman editors. 

T think, that if we look on the.'-e tWo Jiew ein])liases as wedges: 
the Jiegative ejnpha^is of dis.sati'-faction with the importance attaching 
to rile and sacrifice, and the positive one emjdiasizlng the cardinal 
ijnportaiice of coudiicl in rel'gion (that in man as a spirflual being 
not of earth only), we liave the main and first cause of the young 
Buddhist cult l-egiiming to diverge from the ostahlishod Bralimaii cult. 
Had that first cause heen dissatisfaction with the central Brahman 
teaching of the day, the teacliing of Immanence, we should find this 
included in those other Sutta criticisms of Brahmanism : its externals 
in ohseivaiices, its external moral ethical teaching. But u e do 7iot. 

In fact, the shoe is on the other foot. There is one iiever-quotevl 
8utta in the FouitJi Collection,* showing the Founder censuring a 
Brahman for ruling out the reality of the self as agent in myself, ai 

.‘1 In tho Jirnhnnui(i<lhuinmiha-Sutta of tho Sutfii-Mfiiita, Gataina Is dos- 
cTibed as (n) cons ml tod at Savatthi hy Uraihniaiis as to liis opinion of liow 
lirahmans compared with itioir prodooossors, (M comparing them nnfavourahiy 
with theso, (r) not uth'riiig a word of dissent with tlioir religious beliefs, but only 
disparaging their moral standards. 

4 Anguttara, iii, p. 337, P.T.S. od. 


JUXK, 1934 
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yourself. The Brahman gives it as his opinion that there is 3io such 
agent. The Founder is recorded as saying: **^ever have I have even 
heard of such an opinion; when you move leg or ann, don^t you use 
initiative? If so, how can you say it is not you, the self, who take 
the initiative?^' This may not be a true memory; or the disjuxter may 
have been a young Brahman sceptic of the Academy; or the word 
‘Brahman' may have been interpolated because, at the time of 
revising the scri]>ture, the Brahman had beeo<me the typical dissentient, 
or holder of wrong view. But the Sutta deserves to come out from 
oblivion iAnguttara-NUaiijaj iii, 2J18). 

But there w'as, following these two wedges, another. Ur to sliitt 
the metaphor: Witli those first leakages of disaffection towards th^ 
established religion the fit-sion widened, and there flowed out disatfec- 
tion w'ith the central tenet of Immanence itstdf. Namely, the lofty 
uplifted idea of tho man gradually gave way, and that in, I think, 
three stages of decline. Firstly^ the man was shorn of the Ideal Man, 
deity as Self, the God-in-Man. Secondly, the man could not be 
identified aa real save in this or tiiat state of body or mind. Tlii? 
word ‘state' (or thing) was the word dhamnia used only and always 
in the plural, as we have in our collective plural: ‘things', or ‘ills', 
or ‘interests'. When you seek the man you “can't get at him," 
{na wpalabbludi) ; you ‘stumble' upon these d hummas, to use the w uril 
David Hume used, in a parallel grouping, many centuries later. 
Lastly^ it was denied that there was any real man : there were only 
these things or states; they alone were real. Man tvas but a w’ord 
for the comi>lex of them. 

Now all this growth in the third, leakage may be found in the 
Sutta-Pitaka, but wuth great variety in frequency and emphasis. 
iWhenevei you see the stock bit of catechism about man cannot be dtvid 
because be is transient and suffers, you should read Man cannot be 
Deity; manhood is not Godhead. Ileje it is the Braliinau Atina view 
that is denied. It is not atheism; there is plenty to show that man 
can become the Highest, the Uttermost, the Best, the Perfect, the 
very Goal if he follow the way of becoming, and if be become all that, 
be i»s Deity actually, not potentially only. But Uie teim Bnihman for 
that Highest was falling cmt of favour toy ether with the dissent from 
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motal and external Bralimanism. Next, whenever you ,see, the man 
cannot be g-ot at .«;ave through the mental items of dJiammas^ you have 
the working of the new j^sychology called Sahkhya or Analysis: the 
Humian phase in Buddhism. Finally, whenever you see a positive 
denial that there is any self whatever, not merely of a i)ermanent self, 
an unchanging self, hvt of any seify you are in the later days of the 
medijnval scholastics a tliousand years later, such as Buddhadatta and 
Biiddhaghosa. TJiese even denied there was a Wayfarer in the Way 
or Path, or a man saved in salvation, or a doer in doing: — Yes, in just 
so many words. Titter nihilism. Only ideas! I have found them anti- 
cipated, as yet, once in the Siittas, and once at an intermediate period, 
in the Questions of King Milinda. From the contexts I judge that both' 
are later insertions, so different are they from their contexts, so badly 
do they fit. It v/ere iin])ossihle to give details here and now*. I can 
refer anyone to both and what I have said about them.® 

This third leakage, in this threefold way, took time; it wa? more 
genuinely a leakage tlian were those first two ways of dissent, namely, 
witii observances and witli tlie importance of conduct. But it came 
gradually to make the r(?suni])tion of the friendly relations of past cen- 
turies impossible, even when moral reform on (be Brahman side might 
otherwise have gone far to knit, bring tliem once more into being. 

It is curiously hard to elicit anything informative about the rela- 
tions between Brahman and Buddhist in the centuries between Asoka 
and the dying out of Buddhism in India. We cannot gather from 
Asoka\s injunctions to tolerance between religions whetlier he had these 
two in view at all. A century and a I»alf after his day, in the Questions 
of Milinda, we find no l)itterncs.s about Brahmans, nor anything 
amounting to interest either. Tlieir duties as a class are recited as just 
a matter of social tradition. IiUter again, in the Jafala ComTiientan/, 
in the “Ten Sorts of Brahman” Jataka, the criticism of Brahmans in 
nine of the ten is put into' the moutli not of a Buddhist, but of a 
raja, rivalry between whose class and the Hrahmans was old and social, 
not religious. And when finally w’e see tlic Bauddhas or Saugatas dis- 

6 Buddhaghosa , in his Vmiddhi-mafjrja^ gives no heed to Brahmans what- 
ever, save to make passing comment on the immoderate eating to bo seen in 
‘some’ of them. , 
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cussed in a Hindu Manual of a late mediteval date, tlie writer’s concern 
is merely academic. 

As to the wan 171 out of Buddhism from practically the whole of 
India, and how far it may liave been a. result of its esti'anj^ement from 
the mother stem of Indian h'tligioii, this would need a separate treat- 
ment. There may once have been, to adapt Sliakesiieare “room enou«h 
in India for” both reli^-ions. But that day passed. Brahmanism (i.e. 
Iliiiduism) and Buddliism liad to fijrht for life with tlie incoming 
Muhamnuulanism. Especially Buddhi'iu, since in it the worship of 
the llijjhest, the Most, the Perfect was not nominally kept ever to the 
front. 

Where, as in the case of decadent Buddliism, that llij^hest had be- 
come dimmed by concent lation on, not tlie Most, but the More I 

mean, where arahan and Buddha had replaced Deity ejection 

was easier and quicker. Decadent Buddhism could not stand, and 
petered out througJi inherent decay in its religious ideals, and throng'll 
India’s insistence, in her own way, itself decadent, but not so decadent, 
on man’s need of keeiiing the Most, the Iligliest, as his main quest. 

To sum up: I have tried to show, that if we speak of Buddhism as 
arising within Brahmanism, we mean, not Brahman externals, either in 
attention to ritual, or relative want of attention to the religious 
importance of conduct. IVeinean, Buddhism started in agreement witli 
the central religious tenets or principles of the Immanence in 
Brahmanism of that day. Next, that in drifting apart from Brahma- 
nism, Buddhism, in not attaching importance to ritual and on attaching 
importance to the religious sanction of conduct, did so without any 
crisis arising such as we look for in .sc-hisins or ruptures. Next, that 
while drifting apart in this twofold way (ritual and conduct) it was in- 
•vitable that there should be dragged' in *a drifting apart’ also in the 
central teaching of Immanence. In this way the lofty meaning of ‘self’ 
or spirit suffered in BuddhiMU tJie «nme worsening, though in a different 
way, whicli it has suffered in our days in Europe. For us, self means 
usually our worse self; for India self meant, means our best self; for 
Buddhism it came to mean something that w^as non-existent. This, the 
third and greatest pliase in the breach in relations, was aided in two 
ways from non-Brahmanical movements ; (i) the study of mind-ways as 
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apart from the man; (ii) the growth of monasticism, in which the 
standard of manhood wae lowered to mean, not something capable of 
becoming Godhead, bnt Bometliing it was better to end. Finally I hold, 
that the exile from its parent stem should come more into account than 
it does when the causes of the de<‘ay of Buddhism in its native land 
ore sought. 

C. A. F. Ritys IIaviijs 




Agriculture 

The Qreeke while iu India had heard of the tradition that the 
god Dionysos first yoked oxen to the i^lough, and made many of the 
people husbandmen instead of nomads, and provided them with the 
implements of agriculture.^ Now Dionysos has been identified with 
God But tliis iiilerpretation does not apply to fill cases. We 

find Dionysos to be the same as Samkarsana because just as in Greece 
the former is associated with wine and plough so is the latter in 
India.® Satiikarsana is another name of Balarfinia, who is usually 
represented as carrying the plough on his shoulders. We can, therefore, 
reasonably infer tliat Dionysos here is not {^iva but Balnrama. 

The masses were occupied with agriculture. While classifying 
the people of In<lia into seven classes or ‘castes’, Megasthenes observes 
that the husbandmen as a Olass were “far more numerous than the 
others.”^ From certain passages in the Jain sutras we come to know 
that lands and houses formed the main jxwsessdon of a householder.® 
Most probably agriculture wa^si confined to tlie countryside; and the 
husbandmen with their wives and children dwelt in villages and 
did not go into the urban settlements.® There was some agri- 
cultural activity in the towns or the cities also, for, the city of Aornos 
contained “as much good arable land as required for its cultivation 
the labour of a thousand men.”^ So also, the fieldbounds of Campa 


1 Arr. Ind. VII. 2 M’Orinale, VI. p. 64 fn. 

3 Arr. Ind. VII. 

4 Meg. Frag. 1. -Died. II. 40. of. Meg. Frag. XXXII. -Strabo XV. 1.40. 
**The second caste consists of the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion’’ ; cf. Meg. Frag. XXXII. ; Arr. Ind. XI. ‘*The second caste consists of 
the tillers of the soil, who form the most numerous class of the population” . 
Megasthenes evidently spoke of India so far as it was under Candragupta 

Manrya. Cf. Meg. Frag. LVI ; Pliny. H. N. VI. ** Some till the soil.rr...” 

cf. Meg. Frag. LVI. B. ; Solin. 62.6.17; cf. Arr. Ind. XVI. 

6 Uttar. Xin. 24; Ibid., IX. 49; cf Ac. SH., 1. 2.3. 3; Ova., I; Ac. Sv., 
11. 7. 2. 4-6. 

6 Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. 11. 40; cf. Apast, 1. 82. 21; also Baudh. II. 3.6.33. 
Vide also Cam6. Hist. Ind., vol. I, p. 237 ; also the section on towns. 

7 Arr. Anab. IV. XXVIII. Vide also Itin. Alex. 108 ft 112. 
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were “turned up by hundreds and thousands of plough{>hares and dis- 
played fur-reuching pleasant dykes.**® It wdll not be out of place here 
to mention that in the royal parks of Talimbothra, among the cultivat- 
ed plants, there were some which received special care from the servants 
of the king.'* We have instances, however, of the urban people 
cultivating lands which lay around their cities, that is in the suburbs 
outside. Such lands existed round the city of Patala,*® and also 
around the city to which the Malloi (the Malavas) had fled for refuge 
when Alexander invaded their territory.” 

Very probably in urban as well asr suburban areas agriculture was 
carried on, though naturally on a much smaller scale. 

Agriculture was under btate supervision, being 8ui>erin tended by 
commissioners.” It is, therefore, quite natural thati the condition of 
agriculture, and the agriculturists wa'^ not bad. 

The husbandmen were exempted from fighting and other public 
services; they could devote the whole of their time to tillage.” But 
Megaslheiies i)erhaps did not understand the real state of things, 
when lie says that the husbandmen were exempted from fighting; 
the rules of caste, in fact, did not allow the husbandmen to weild 
arms in battle-fields,” 

Unlike the Assyrian kings, the Indian kings could not jwssibly 
ask the agriculturist to take up arms iu times of war. Fur, they 
could not override the dharma of the land. Thus when Alexander 
a-ked Texiles wliether he had more soldiers or husbandmen, lie com- 
plained that as he was at war with Abisares and Porus, he required 
more soldiers than field-labourei>i.” Could lie not recruit soldiers 
from among the field-labourers? Surely not. 

Perhaps as the king did not summon tJie agriculturists to take 
up arms in battlefield?, he hud to maintain a large standijig army 


8 0\). see. 1. (In the Jain sacred works the descriptions contain much that 
is exaggerated). 

9 Aelian. Xlll. c. xviii. 10 Arr. Anab. VI^ xvii. 

11 VLvi. 

12 Ibid., VI. xii. cf. Meg. Frag. XXXIV ; Strabo XV. 1. 50-52. 

13 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 40. 14 ibid., I; Diod. II. 41. 

• 15 Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Iluf. Vill. xii. 
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at a great cost.** Hence in one port of Iho country when the soldiers 
were fighting out the battles of their kings, in another ]>art the liusband- 
men could be seen peacefully pursuing their work without any fear 
of danger.*^ 

The husbandmen were of a very mild and gentle disjwsition.*'* 
They were regarded as public benefactors by <he people;*® tliey were 
regarded as a class that was sacred and inviolable;*® even an enemy, 
therefore, did not come upon the husbandmen at work on tbeir land 
and harm them in any way; thus they were protected from all injury.** 
So we would ipso facto be led to suppo.se that in ancient India battles 
and wars did not affect agriculture or the people wlio were engaged 
with it. But it was not so invariably; when the aggresso^j came from 
ouisido India, they being foreigners, did not si>are tlie agriculturists. 
Thus, for instance, wlien Alexander advanced uikui the city of Patal.i 
the agriculturists tliere fled away in great terror.** Similar things 
might have happened elsewhere too.*® 

The husbandmen were dependent to some extent on neatherds, 
shepherds and hunters, that is, tJiose wdio formed the third caste of 
Mega.sthene.s, inasmuch as tliey' freed the country from tlie i>ests wiili 
wliich it abounded, viz., wild beasts and Iiirds which devoured the 
Seeds.** They were also dependent on the artisans who fashioned the 
implements of agiicultnre.*® According to Megastlienes these latter 
were not only exempt from ])ayiiig any taxes, but they also received 
maintenance from the king.*® The king tried to improve tlie condition 
of the agriculturists l^y convening Great Assemblies at the beginning 

IG Meg. Frag. I; Diocl. II. 41 ; Und., XXXII ; Arr. liid. XII ; f/m/., XXXllJ ; 
Strabo XV. i 47. 

17 y/iirf., XXXIII ; vStraboXV. i. 40; /bid., I ; Diocl. H. IJO ; ///id., XXXII ; 
Arr. Ind. XI. 

18 y/dd., XXXIII; Strabo XV. i. 40. 

19 /bid., 1 ; Diod. II. 40. 20 ibid., I)iod. 11. 30. 

21 ibid., Diod. II. 40. But somo wickod persons intentionally injured the 
crops in the held. 

22 /bid., XXXII; Arr. Ind. XI; Ibid., /CXXllf; Strabo XV. i. 40. 

23 Many, for example, were sold into slavery, cf. Hist. AloX. Q. Curt. Huf. 
IX. iv. 

24 Meg. Frag. I ; Diod. II. 41 ; Ibid., XXXIII ; Strabo XV. i. 40. 

25 Ibid.* 1; Diod. II. 40; ibid., XXXIII; Strabo XV. i. 40. 

20 ibid., I; Diod. 40. 
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of every year aiid rewarding those scholars whq discovered any means 
for improving the crops and the cattle.®^ 

Lands for agriculture were always low-lying ; they w'ere on a level 
lower than that of the village dwelling site, the homestead land,^* 
The agricultural lands may he classified a? (i) uplands, and (ii) low- 
lands.*® Upland crox)s and low-land crops are familiar things among 
the agriculturists of to-day. Lut one x)eculiar feature of the culti- 
vation of these uplands and lowlands was that botli the classes of lauds 
seem to have been sow'u by the ploughmen about the same time during 
the rainy season.*® If the agricultural lands were really so sown, (he 
lireseiii practice certainly differs from the past ; for, at present the 
uplands and the lowdands are not sown simultaneously. 

Tiiere were officers, wlio measured tlie lands constantly, as was 
done ill higypt, evidently for pin poses of the assessment of revenue. 
This frecjuenl measurement of lauds was necessarv, because many of 
the lands were subject to aliuvion and cliluvioii.‘^“ These officers be- 
longed to (he Irrigafion JJejiarlmenl. They have been identified wiHi 
tiio Itfijulias of Aisoka,''" (lie Ra jjugfdiakas of the .Jf'taknn^ W'hose duty 
was to measuie the lands with a lajju or rope.'^ The lands were 
measured by nlijdttann.s/' (hie ‘iiiyattana’ was equal to two luindred 
cubits or forty llicusaiid haatus square, that i^, ten thousand yards 
square in Knglish ineaMiremejit. *” 

Urom the Ja/n ‘ourcos we get no information regarding the com- 
munal cultivation oi land. On the other hand, almost all tlie passages 
referring io agriculture seem to suggest the existence of the system of 
sejiarate cultivation. In this connection it is worth noticing that the 
Jain sutray were composed on (he hanks of (he Ganges, that is, in 

27 Strabo, XV’. i. 39. 2S XV. i. 45. 

29 /5k/., XII. 12. 

30 Ihid.^ This is quite evident from the passage itself. Here no reference is 
made to any subsequent eullivatioU of either the upland or tlie lowland crops. 

31 Meg. Frag. XXXIV ’, Strabo XV. i. oO-.Vi. 

32 V'ido (Ihosalj/i/z/^/M Urvvnuv Sifxft’m, p. 172. 

3;3 P. K. I\'. vide also Uaiehowdhiiry, /^*/. ilid. Am, Jml. (2iuiedii.), 
p. 199. King Hastipala had an assembly-house lor his rajjukas. 

34 The raj jus >vere probably something like the modern chains. 

35 Uvds. I. 19. 30 See Hoernle’s notes on Uvds. I. 19 

37 .Ir, Sd. , II. 10. 10. ; Uvas. I. 19. 

JINK, 1934 
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Eastern India. But Nearkos tells us tliat among some tiibes land was 
cultivated by families in common. When the crojw were collected, 
each person took away a load for hisi .subhistenco tJiroiigliout the year. 
The remainder of the produce was burnt to provide them with a reason 
for setting to work again and not sitting idle.^® Nearkos evidently 
spoke of conditionsi in the Indus valley. 

Agricultural labour was carried on by the house-holder? them- 
selves. The husbandmen of Megasthenes®® were perhaps freemen 
householders. In the Jain literature the term gahdvai includee the 
husbandmen.^® The liusbandmen Avere probably helped by their sous 
and dependanlH/^ which led the Greek writers to think tliat among the 
people (of Mousikanos) it was a custom *Mo employ instead of slaves 
youngmen in the flower of tlieir age, as the Cretans employ the 
Aphamiotai, and the liucedemonians the lielots.^^** 

But sometimes the landowners had their lands cultivated by 
labourers, who got only a part of the produce of the lands in lieu of 
wages. They w^ere called h/idgUlaa, Tliese IthdgilUis wore, however, 
very cruelly treated.^® 

Besides Avild beasts and birds theie were certain idle and cruel men 
who were in the habit of injuring the crops. We hear that some- 
times, tlie houseboldor or his sons themseU’ea set fire to the corns out 
of anger for some reason or other. Floods Avere another source of 
danger. 

The Macedonians were {*tnick by the nma/ing fertility of the soil.*® 


38 Strabo, XV^. i. 08. The crops were burnt for purposes of serving as manure 
for the next sowing. 

'39 Meg. Frag. I ; Diod. II. 40 ; ihirf., XXXII; Arr. Ind. XI; Ihid., XXXII; 
Strabo XV. i. 40. 

40 Uvas., 1. 2. There are innumerable references to the term in Ac. Su., 

I liar. Kalpasutra and many other sacred books of the Jains. 

41 Cf. Ar. SU. I. 2. 5. 1, where the joint family members have been mentioned. 

Vide also Ac. Su., II. 10. 10. 42 Strabo XV. i. 34. 

43 Bhiigilla (bhagila), po.ssibly an equivalent of bhagika. See SHti'akri. II. 
2, 03. We arc not however, certain whether hh,S,ija means a sixth part of the 
produce, as Prof. Jacobi thinks. 

44 The crops named are kalama, masura, sesamum, mudga, beans, nispava, 

kulattha, ulisanda, clapiit^'cha, — t^Htrakrt. II. 2.63. 45 Sutrakrt. IT. 2. 44. 

40 Aelian, Hist. Anim.^iU XXXIT ; Meg. Frag.I ; Died. II. 35 ; Pliny VII.2. 
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irhe soil near Mount Meros*^ favoured the growth of chance-sown seeds, 
and even laurel, spikenard, ivy and vine grew wild here.** The king- 
dom of Taxiles had a highly productive soil.** If we con i’'el(y on 
what Diodorus says, Alexander, after overcoming king Embisaros,*® 
advanced through a country of surpassing fertility.*^ This probably 
refers to the regions beyond the Hydaspes. Strabo says that the country 
beyond the Hypanis was very fertile,*® and this is corroborated by 
Arrian; the inhabitants of the region were good agriculturists.*® 

About the reason of the fertilities of the soil Arrian in his 
Anahaus says that it is due to this fact that tlie plains of India w^ere 
formed from the alluvial deposits of rivers.** Megasthenes also holds 
the same view.** Strabo says that after the subsidence of the floods, 
the lialf-diied soil, ‘though scratched into furrows by any common 
labourer*', brought whatever was planted to perfection.** The other 
parts of India must have been equally fertile. 

The falling of the rains*^ and the melting of the snow led to the 
overflow of the rivers.** Aristoboulos says that the Indian river® were 
flooded by the rains from tlie north.*® It is very intere»sting to note 
that flood and inundations often made vast changes in the surface of 
the country. Aristoboulos says **that when he was sent on some busi- 
ness, he saw a tract of land deserted which contained more than a 
thousand cities with .their villager, for the Indus, having forsaken its 
proper channel, turned itf;elf into another on the left much decider into 
>vliich it burst like a cataract, so that it no longer watered, the country 
on the right, from which it receded, for this had been raised by the 
inundations not only above the level of the new channel, but even that 

47 Jlount Meros is modern Mar Koh. It lay near the city of Nysa (modern 
Nanghenhar, if Nysa be Nagara of Ptolemy) . Nysa is ancient Noacha of Taxila 
— Silver Scroll Inscription. 

4« Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Ruf. VIII. X. 

49 Plutarch’s of Alex., ch. LIX. See also "^Marshall’s Guide to TaxdUf 

p. 2. 

59 Possibly king of Abhisara is meant. 

51 Bib. Hist. Diod. Sic. XVTI. xc. 62 Strabo XV. i. 37. 

53 Arr, Anab. V. vi. 54 Ibid, 

65 Meg. Frag. II.— Arr. Exped. Alex. V. 6. 2-11. 56 Strabo XV. i. 13. 

67 This clearly refers to the rains and the melting of the snows in summer ; 

fltrabo. XV. i. 13. 

58 S|rabo, XV. i. 17 ; Arr. Anab. V. ix. 


69 Strabo, XV. i. 19. 
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of the new inundation?, The excavation at Kumrahr and at 
Besnogar have shown that sometime? whole towns were buried under- 
neath the silts newly deposited by the floods. 

The floods were ^ery heavy; and the whole country lay under water. 
The rivers rose to the height of forty cubit?, of which twenty filled 
the channels to the brim, while the other twenty swept away the 
plains.®-* As a safeguard against the floods the towns in the Indus 
valley weie usually built on ‘mounds', that is, on elevated places; and 
in times of floods they looked like so many islanCs.®’ But in rural areas 
only the dwelling sites of the villages were on a raised level.®® 
Megasthenes says tliat when the fields lay under water, large fishes 
crawled into them and at the lime of the receding of waters, the hus- 
bandmen used to catch these fishes.®’ While the Macedonians 
encamped near the Akesines, they were obliged to shift their abodes to 
higher ground at the time of inundations.®® 

Floods cnniineiiced about the time of the summer solstice®^ and 
ceased after the setting ol the Arcturus.®* 

Tlie (ireek writers do not mention that the fl(K)d? caused any serious 
injury to ugriciiUuro. On the other hand, Strabo writes that seeds 
were sow'ii even when the land< were still half-dried after the floods®'' 
liave subsided. 

Megastheiies says that famine never visited India and he adduces 
good many reasons for the same. First of all, there was an abundance 
of food-crops w’hifh included cereals, millet, ])ulses of different sorts, 
rice, bosporon and many others.’® Next, India had a double rainfall 
in courso of a year, one in wdnter and other in summer. On account 
of this double rainfall there was a double crop every year; and in case 
one of them proved a failure, the i)eople were always sure of the 

60 lhi(L 61 A. S. R., 1913, 14; 1912, 13. 

G2 Strpbo XV. i. 18. 63 Jhid. 

64 i?u'(/.,XV. i. 45. 65 Meg. Frag. LI X ; JUst. XVI. 19. 

66 (In summer solstice) . Strabo XIT. i. 18. 

67 Rains foil in about the summer solstice, i. e. about the setting of the 
ploiades. 

68 Strabo XV. i. 18. 69 Ibid. 

70 Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. IT. 3G; of. Strabo XV. i. 13; Ibid. XV. i. 20; 
Arr. Ind. V. 
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otlier. Besides, there was a usage, almoet universally observed by the 
people, wliich might Imve prevented the outbreak of famines in India. 
Ill times of war the husbandmen were allowed to remain undisturbed 
inasmuch as the soldiers never ravaged an enemy’s land with fire, nor 
(tut down its trees.’* Megasthenes probably meant a general and 
piotracted famine; for, famines were not quite unknown in ancient 
India. In Anfagmla-dasao the ‘famine-food’ for the Jain monks is 
mentioned.’' But then towards the end of Candragupta’s reign, a 
terrible famine broke out in Magadlia, wliich extended over twelve 
years. Such a prolongeil famine must have resulted in serious econo- 
mic dislocation (hrougliout the country. It is very strange that 
Megasthenes does not make mention of this great incident. Possibly 
ho left India before the famine ocinirred, that is, before about 1302 B.C. 

Ruinjilll 

Just as in modern times, so i\ho in the past, India enjoyed tbe 
benefits of a double rainfall. But Xearko.s wrote that the plains of 
India were watereil with rain in summer, bat were witliout it in 
winter;’’’ obviously, Neark os wrote it from his experience. During the 
winter the Macedonians stayed in the craggy heights of the Hindukush, 
wlien mountains were covered with snow, and rains were not seen.’^ 
During the course of their ten months’ sojourn, which occupied the 
whole of the late autumn, tlie winter and the following spring and the 
summer they saw no rain.’* 

As to what Aristohoulos said about the rainfall of India there has 
been much misiinderstandng. The followers of Aristohoulos in later 
times observed that the plains of India were not watered by rain.’* In 
a passage where Strabo quotes Aristohoulos, it is said that the moun- 
tains and the regions at tlieir foot received rains and snow, while the 

71 Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. IT. 36. For a recent explanation ot this asser- 
tion of Megasthenes see Radharaman Gangopadhyaya’s Some Materials 
for the Study of Agriculcture and Agriculturists in Ancient India,’ 
pp. 112-120. 

72 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 36; Arr. Anab. V. IX. 

73 Strabo, XV. i. 18. 74 Ibid.. XV i. 17. 

75 Hid, 76 Ihfd., XV . i. 24. 
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plains had neither.'^ By “regions at the foot of the mountains” 
Aristoboulos probably meant Taxila and the surrounding country, and 
by ‘plains’ he meant that part of India which lay between the 
Hydaspes and Patalene. For, he refers to the absence of rains in this 
part of India.’* But he says that in the country beyond, rain.^i and snotv 
fell and lands were easily cultivated.'* Here he is probably referring 
to the Upper Punjab and the mountainous regions of northwestern India 
or to the country west of the Indus between tbe Hydaspesf and 
Patalene.*® 

In the mountainous regions to the nortli-west of India rains were 
very heavy. In tl»e country round almut Nysa, modern Naghenhar, 
rains used to pour down so lieavily that the hiinclies of grapes fell off 
in the vineyardsi.®^ Aristol)ouloH writes that the Indian rivers were 
dooded by the rains frojn tlie nortJi.** In the mountainous countries 
of Paroiiauesene, Aspasioi and Assakenoi*^ rains set in early in spring 
and poured down day and night in torrents without intermi^-sion.** 
"When the Macedonians w'ere in Taxila, rains fell for the first time.*’ 
But the truth of this statement is doubtful; for they had already ex- 
pel ien(!ed heavy rainfalls in Parojiamisadai, Aspasioi and Assakenoi.*® 
During the course oE tlicir march eastwards from Taxila, tiie Macedo- 
nians saw that the wliole country between Taxila and the llypanis was 
being watered by heavy rains.” 

Kathiawad and the neighbouring regions were also subject to heavy 
rains;"* we hear thai the lake Sudarsaua, which was built during the 


77 JhhI., XV. i. 13; cf. Ktesias. Frag. I; Bib. LXXIT. p. 144. 

78 Strabo, XV. i. 19. and 26. 79 tbid. 

80 For to the oast there is the desert of Rajputana which was well known 
to the Maoedonian.s (Herod. III. 98.) . Here in the heat of the sands, there 
could not have been any snowfall, nor any rains. But in the country west 
of the Indus we have the mountains of Beluchistan where there were possibly 
falls of rains and snow. Cf. Vincent Smith, fi. U. 4th. edn., pp. 40-41. 

81 Meg. Frag. XTiVl; Strabo XV. i. 6-8. 82 Strabo XV. i. 19. 

83 Paropane.senc is the Hindukush. The territories of the Aspa.sioi and 
the Assakenoi arc to be lov'^ated in the vallej'.s of Bnjnur and the Panjkora. 

84 Strabo, XV. i. 17. 85 

86 IhUl. * 87 Jhi(f. 

88 /‘i/., VIII., 36; Fleet’.s Gupta Insrriptions, pp. 56-65. 
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reign of Candragupta Maury a, thrice burst out on account of heavy 
rains/® The Arihastutm contains ceHain details about tlie rainfall in 
the different parts of India,®" e.g., Anuiui received twentyfour dronas 
of rainfall, Avanti dimja.s, •Janigala (probably Kuril janigala) l(i 
drofuiif, Asinaka®^ KIJ dronas and the western countries and the l)ori]ers 
of the Himalayas got an immense quantity of rainfall/® 

The following passage from tlie Avarahtjn Suit a gives a very brief 
description of the country during the rainy season; “when the rainy 
season has come and it is raining*, many living beings aie oiiginated 
and many seeds just sjiring up, the i*oads between (different places) 

contain many living beings, seeds etc the i’oot-patlis are not 

used, the roads are not recognisable. From Ibis it ap])earH tliat ihe 
eastern Gangeiic plain leceived a fair qiianlily of rain. 

India, us Kratostlienes states, received lier summer rains from tlie 
Ktesian winds and from the vapours which aro-e from the livers."* 
Kaius used to set in early in spring, and lasted till the rising of the 
Arcturus, that is, tlie l*eginning of antumn."^ vSo the rainy season 
extended over about six moiitbs. lint this was the case only in the 
Indus valley, that i?t, western India.** In the Gangetic plains rains 
lasted for four months, and ceased only in tlie beginning of Marga- 
M'rsa.*^ In other word^s, in tho eastern part of India rains set in in the 
beginning of ►^ravaiia and lasted till the end of Kaiiil/a or the begin- 
ning of Margasirsa. From the Girnar inscrijition of Skaiuliagupta we 
roine to know that the lainy season fo-llowed the summer and that the 
country witiies-sed heavy rains in the month ot Frost Jidijaddy so that tiie 
period o-f ruiusi it)Uglily coincided with that of Guiigetic plains.*® 


89 Ibid, 

90 111 tho Arthasastra we find that the raiiigauge {vonamuna) was used lor 
Jiieasiiriag the rains in those days. It was a very simple eontrivaiice. In 1‘ront 
of .store-houses, there were bowls (kuuda) tho mouths of which were wide as 
an unitifiy that is, twentyfour a^gulai; and these served as raingauges. 

91 Either the Aspasioi and the Assakenoi are meant or the Asiiiaka kingdom 
of Deceiin. 

92 Arihii. S., 11, 24. hU Ac. Nft., II. :i. 1. 1. 

04 iStrabo XV. i. 13. Oo Ihid., XV. i. 17. 

9G For, the knowledge of the (Ireoks about India was coiifiiicil to the 

western part of our country. 07 Ac. , II. 3. 1. 4. 

98 Fleet’s (lupf a pp. oG-Go. 
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Laudfj were irrig-ated wii.h the waters of many rivers.'** Quiniiis 
speaks of the river Kthimanthus which was used for irrig'ation by tho 
people on it»s banks.'*'*' We are not, however, certain whether the waters 
of the Indus and tributaries were used foi purposes of irrigation.'®' 
Some rivers .supplied water even for the nurture of garden vegetables.'®* 
In fact, there waj, an extensive system of irrigation, though, of course 
there might have been lands which w’ere cultivated witJiout the help 
of irrigation.'®® In 1914 the remains oi au irrigation canal of the 
Mauiya or ])(>ssibly pre-Muurya period were exhumed by Dr. 
Bliandarkar at Besiiagar. The canal was seven feel broad and live feet 
and si.x iiicli^s dee]).'*'' King Mahapadnia IVaiida exteiide<] rseveial 
cliannels {paiuuji) for purposes of irrigation from Tanasnliya vada lo 
the capital town of Kalinga. The Archicologicai Department lias not 
been able to find out any trace either of the reservoir or of the 
channels.'®® This, however, shows the extent of care and attention 
paid by tlie ancient kings to matters of agriculture and in igalion. 

Under the Mauiyas also irrigation was under state supervision.*'"* 
There w'as a special Irrigation Department maintained by the king. 
Megastheues wrote, “some superintend the rivers; measure the lands, 
us is done in Kgypt, and inspect the sluices, by wdiich water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches, so that every one may have 
etpial supply of it,.'®^ Kroiu this Vincent 8mith infers that a water-raie 
must liave been levied*, and that there was ‘a regular system of 
canals."®* 


99 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. JI. 30-37 This explains why some of the officers 
of the Irrigation Dept, had to superintend the rivers, cf. Dion Chrys. 
Orate. XXXV. 434. 

100 Hist. Alex. Q. Curt. Iluf. VII. ix. 

101 Meg. Frag. T; Diod. II. 37. The most notable of the tributaries of 

the Indus were “the Hupanes, the Hudaspes and the Akesines” ; Cf. Arr. Ind. 
IV. “We ought not canals ’. 102 ibid,, 

103 Meg. Frag. I; Diod. II. 35. The expression ‘‘greater part of the soil 
is under irrigation" implies that there were probably lands, which did uot 
require to be irrigated. 

101 A.8.Jl.y 1914-1916. II, pp. 69-70. 

105 J.B.O.B.S.,1917, pp. 426-472. 

106 Meg. Frag. XXXIV; Strabo XV. i. 60-52. 107 Ibid. 

108 Smith's A’. H. 4th edii., pp. 138-140; Oxford History of India^ 2nd 
edn., p. 91 ; Asoka, (Rulers of India Series), p. 95. 
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The Giriiar r(x;k iiiHcriptioii of llttdra^latiiati tells us that Pusya- 
giipia the Vaisya, who was Candragupta’s governor of the western' 
provinces (rJ^f /•//•«), built a reservoir by making an embankment across 
a gorge of the hill for purposes of irrigation and named it ‘Sudarsaua\ 
JUit for some reason or other he could not construct the irrigation 
channels, and these were done by Yavanaiaja Tusaspha, the viceroy 
of AsokaJ®® The scheme was an ambitious one and it required much 
time and labour. Begun during the reign of Candragupta it w'as com- 
pleted only in the reign of his grandson Asoka. 

In consequence of a double rainfall and an extensive system of 
irrigation the soil bore two crops in the course of a year."® In the 
winter season wheat,"’ barley, pulses and many other esculents w’ere 
sown;"* and in the summer or rainy season rice, bosmoron, sesamum, 
millet and flax." * Strabo ascribes a double crop also to the iruils. 

Ploughing was perhaps carried on with the lielp of oxen. In the 
country of tlie Aspasioi Alexander the Great captured about 230,000 
oxen. Out of them lie selected those better in size and beauty and 
sent them to ^facedonia to be employed in agriculture."* 

Probably for a deeper lylougiting some people employed elephants 
in agriculture; they regarded them as forming the main part of their 
stock in cattle."® 

From what Iiaal been said above it can easily be inferred that big 
ploughs w’ere employed in agriculture. In the f / cdmgculasdo the teeth 
of a pisaya have been compared with ploughshares."® 


loy /*;/., viii, 3G. 

110 Meg. Frag. I; Died. II. 35-30; Strabo XV. i. 13 and 20. Jbid.tWI. iv. 2. 

111 .Meg. Frag. 1; Died. II. 30; Strabo, XV. i. 13. 

112 Strabo, XV. i. 20. 

113 Ihid.^XV. i. 13; Meg. Frag. 1; Diod. II. 30. 

114 Arr. Anab. IV, xxv; cf, Itin. Alex. 105. 

115 Meg. Frag. LVI; Pliny N. H. VI. Sec also N. C. Banerji’s Economic 
f-t/e and Vroyresa in Audait India, pp. 116, 121. Prof. Baiiorji's sugges- 
tion is that the eniployiiieiit of oxen even to the number of 12 implies either 
a deep ploughing or the hardric.ss of the .soil. But the theory of the existence 
of a deep ploughing is more probable than the theory of the hardness of 
the soil. The alluvial soil of North India is naturally soft, and some 20 years 
back, Dr. Spooner proved that the soil of Patna district has been extremely 
soft from time iniinemorial (ASU., 1012-13. 11). 

116 Uvaa. II, 94. 
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During tJie growth of the plants the cultivaiors had to take great 
care of the fields, as the weeds that grew by the side of the plants had 
to be removed. In the Jain literature”* where the cutting of the crops 
when ripe is referred to there is no mention of the fickle. Sickles must 
have been used, for at Taxila and Sarnath such implements were found 
in course of excavations. AMuent landowners had a large number of 
carts for carrying the grains from the fields to the barn-door;”* they 
also possessed a large number of boats which were perhaps employed 
for the same purpose.”® It may be added here by way of an explanation 
that probably the rich landowners had large acres of land, which lay 
a long way off their houses or their barns. Then tJie seeds were dr»ed 
in the suu.”^ Threshing and husking processes have also been re- 
ferred to by Strabo. He says that rice was husked in the same way as 
barley.”^ In the AcCinintja Sfitia the winnowing of grains is men- 
tioned.”^ The wiiiiiowipg sieve was called Besides winnow- 

ing, we hear of the grinding of grains on a rock {(filde) or ‘on a piece 
of clay.”^ The granary was called or Now 

from the Vedic literature”* we come to know" ihai in ;he graiiary bundles 
of grains w'ere beaten or trampled upon.”* There wero storehouses 
(kosthi or hole j jit or hoHtidgdra'^^) for the pieservation of grains.”* 
The kings also u&ed to keep storehouses for emergencies.”* 

Ananta Ki'Mah Bosr 


117 ,Suf»ajtri., II. 2.11. 118 Aautfar. 

119 This is based on the explanation of the term Huntvuliuiiirhini as j;ivcn 
in the commentary. Though the commentary is ol a later date, yet it seems 
that the explanation given there is probable, and has been taken from earlier 
commentators. For parts of the com men tar ies on Jain works arc traditional, 
being handed down from teacher to pupil. 

120 C/voi. 1. 121; vide also 11 . 119. 121 Anutfur. 

122 Strabo XV. i. 18. IL”? di\ ,Sm. II. 1. 6. 8. 

124 II. 94. 125 Ac. iiu. II. 1.0.8. 

126 .S'ilfmW., II. 6. 26. 127 ibid., J1 . 2. 44-46. 

128 N. C. Ilanerji’s Kionomic Jjtfc mul l*ntf/resA in Andcnf Indin ^ p. 115. 

129 Ihid. 130 Uttar. XI. 26 

131 ^r. IJ, 1. 7. 2. 

132 Sohgaura Inscr. in //I., 1896. 



Gaitanya as an Author 

It Las never been critically discussect whether Caitanya, with whose 
name the form of Vaisnavism i)revalent in Bengal is associated, ever 
wrote any religious or speculative works as did tlie founders of other 
Vaisnava Sumpradayas. The pious iniagiiiation of his followers natu- 
rally loves to invc't him with the highest academic gloiy amV scholastic 
eminence. One at least of liis early biographers, himself a highly 
trained .scholastic theologian, put,s in Caitanya’s mouth long philoso- 
))liical discourses, marvels of exege. iS and. elaborate sectarian theologi- 
sing, even though this piituie of Caitanya as a Sastric Pandit is not 
consistent with the general impression given of him in the biography 
itself as a devotee of great emotional capacity, surrendering liimself 
more and more to raiiturous abandonment. Even wlien a 
mere boy Caitanya is said to have possessed extiaordinary precocity 
of intellect, and some of his learned biographers make out 
that he was a youthful i»rodigy, ma^tering all blanches of learning at 
the age of fifteen. At the same time w'e are (old that his fond parents 
were at fiist avei\«e to sending the hoy Caitanya to .school for fear that 
learning would lead him, as it led liis elder brother Visvarupa, to asce- 
ticism, and he was allowed to grow wild at will. Later on he was 
sent to one Vi.snu Pandita and Sudansana for elementary education, and 
then to Gahgadasa, who was chiefly a grammarian, for more advanced 
.studies. It is probable that Caitanya displayed in his younger days 
a keenness and intelligence much above the nverage. lie (foes not, 
liowever, appear to have cared much for deep or wide scholaishij), and 
it is really not necessary to iiresent him as a great sc holar when his leal 
greatness lies in other directions. Ilis education was probably that of 
a w'ell-horn Brahmana boy at such a centre of learning as Navadvipa, 
but his studies appear to have been chiefly confined to Sansklit 
Grammar, especially Kulupa Qiaramar,' and probably to some literature 

1 Vrndilvnna-dnsa tolls us (Cuifaityn-htfaijavfitn, Adi vii) that Caitanya’s 
toarlier Gangadnsa was proficient in Grammar T tTtiFcT 

Cnitanya’s knowledge and tcarhing of Grammar are more than once mentionod. 
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and rhetoric* to which allueion is made. Although NavadVipa was, 
and still is, famous for its teaching of New liOgic (Navy a Nyaya), there 
is however no evidence to show that Vi^vambhara (as Caitanya was 
then called) ever studied this subject. On the contrary, people noticing 
the keenness of his intellect, are said to have on one occasion wished 
that he had studied Nyaya and'’ become a great Bhattacaiiya, which he 
was in their opinion sure to become.® 

Caitanyn's dialectic exploits of the periods, during which he became 
a householder and set up a school like most educated Biahmanas of 
the time, are made much of in his two orthodox biographies, but the 
descriptions of Lis scholastic triumphs are obviously exaggerated, and 
even appear as puerile. He is said, for instance, to have vanquished 
in disputation Ke^ava Bhatta KaSmiii, the well-known scholar and 
commentator of the Nimbarka sect. The account if^i given at some 

Kesava Kai^miri, for instance, speaks contemptuoualy of his teaching of Grammar 

sqRiW'iTR > strl^r irmt 

Caitanya-cariiUmrta Adi xvi, 32 36) which Caitanya himself admits ns a malter 
of pride Iteference to Kalnpa 

is also made by Jayfinanda in his Caitanyit-mathjala. 

2 Chitanya himself is reported to have admitted that he made no serious 
Btudy of Rhetoric q-f^ 

alleged disputation with Kesava Ka^mir! he is made to rely chiefly on his stray 
knowledge of this subject. 

xi). No reliance can be placed on the legend narrated in the Admitn-’praltaMi 
that Caitanya wrote a commentary on Nyaya, but threw the work into the 
Ganges out of compassion toa’ards a Brahmana who had written a similar work 
but who was afraid lest it should he eclipsed by the more learned commentary 
of Caitanya. The legend is obviously inspired by the pious tendency otf glorifying 
Caitanya by imputing scholastic einineiico to him. The Advaita-pmkiisn^ the 
historicity of which work itself as well as the genuineness of the printed text 
is open to serious doubt, also speaks of a commentary cm tho Srimad-hhdgavata^ 
but of this there is no mention elsewhere. The legend that Caitanya was a 
pupil of Vasudeva Sarvahhauma Bha^^carya need not be seriously considered. 
The Vaisnava tradition delights to make a great academic figure out of Vasudeva 
and assigns to him fouir distinguished pupils, via. Raghunatha diromani, the 
Naiyayika; Raghunandana, the Smarta; Kr.snananda Agamavngifia, the 
Tantrika; and lastly, Caitanya. But Caitanya’s piipilship, though plausible, 
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length in Kf^nadusn Kaviraja’s biography. What leally happens in 
Vi§vambhara*s so-called dispulation with this formichble scholar, who 
w^as the author of learned commentaries of the Bhagavrid-f/ffa^ the 
V edanta-sutra and other works, is somewdiat strange. Visvnmbhnra re- 
quests Ke4ava to compose a hymn to the Ganges, on the banks of which 
they meet, and on Ke.4ava^s re<‘iting e,r fcrupore an astonisliing seiies of 
verses on the subject, all that Visvamhhara does to silence him is to pick 
rhetorical and grammatical flaws of a rather fastifjloua kind in the 
verses cited* This is the whole extent of the learned disputation, and 
the account in its triviality is extremely disappointing. The disputa- 
tion is omitted in other biographies of Caitanya. It is given for the 
first time by Vrndavana-diusa, from which source obviously KrsnadAsa 
il iborates it. In the same way Visvambhara is repiesented elsewhere 
as picking grammatical flaws in Isvara ruri’s poem. No concealment 
however is made here of the fact that Visvambhara was chiefly a teacher 
of grammar to young pupils, ancl i>ossessed some stray knowledge 
periiaps of rhetoric. All that these Navodvipa legends tend to indicate 
is that Caitanya*s youthful aiu'J thoughtless mind was at this time filled 
with the scholastic spirit and pride olf learning of his native place, and 
that the sprightliness of his boyhood had developed into the pedantic 
but harmie.«s arrogance of a young Pandit. One might even suspect 
sectarian loyalty in the bioginphers in making a veteran champion of 
the rival Nimbarka school suffer defeat at the hands of the youthful 
Caitanya; but, apart from i)ious credulity, the episode is poorly pre- 
sented and is hardly w^orthy of a really gieat scholar, such as Caitanya^s 
biographers make him out to have been. Ke.sava of Kashmir was the 

appears to have no foundation in fact, for the accounts in his orthodox biograpliics 
do not mention this fact ; on the contrary, they show that Caitanya’s first mcet- 
ing w'ith Vasudeva must have taken place at Puvi, where the latter 
lived. .Probablj' the venerable old scholar Iiad already left Navardvipa 
before Caitanya was old enougli to bo his pupil. In the accounts of 
C'nitanj'a’s early life no roforcnce is made to Vasudevn’s teaching Caitanya, 
whose attitude at Puri was hardly that of a pupil towards his teacher. Vasudeva 
appears to have boon nu ro of a Vedantist Ibau a Naiyayikn, and this is confirmed 
by bis known conimontnry on Laksmidhara’s Adrinta-wrihfiranihi. 

4 For a good analysis of the academic aspect of this episode, see Calruttn 
Orirnfal Jovrnnl, December lO.'l.'l, pp. 91-99, in which the W’ritcr of the article 
(•xpresscs his conclusion tliat “the entire exnsodc looks very suspicious.*’ 
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sou of iSiiinnngala, ^isya of Mukunda and pra-^isya of Simdara Bhatta, 
i\s he himself tells us in his vuiiuus Sajiskrit works. He was the author 
of learned commentaries on i]w linthmoiHinisaflj 'he Blmgava<l-gltd, the 
Srlnuid-bhayavata (Sk. X) and other w'orks; but the most well-kaiown 
woi*k for bis school was his Prahhd commentary on Srinivasa’s 
Katistuhha commentary on Nimbarka’s VedCtnta-^pdrhjdta^^ The meet- 
ing with Caitanya, as a matter of fact, is not unlikely, for Eeiava 
lived in the latter part of the 15th and* the beginning of the 10th century ; 
but there can be no A)ubt that the account has been grote^uely 
exaggerated. 

A study of the general trend of Caitauya’s life will also maike it 
clear that although he jiossessed great qualities of leadership and extra ^ 
ordinaity powers over minds of men, he did hardly at any time of his 
career concern himself directly with the organisation otf his followers. 
When he turned his face towards Puii immediately after his Sannyasa 
at the early age of twenty-four and made his permanent residence there, 
be practically lost all direct touch with the active propagation of his 
faith in Bengal; and this was probably one of the reasons why the 
sect never achieved any real solidarity in its later history. Although 
a close connexion was kept up between him and his followers in Bengal, 
his departure must have been a great loss to a cause which had hardly 
had time yet to establish itself firmly. The later di'iruption of the' sect’, 
the organisation of which was left chiefly in the hands of Nityaaianda, 
who appears to have possessed other views than Caitanya, was partly 
due to the look of direct contact with the Master, whose j)ersonality 
was not only the strongest asset of the community but also the only 
])Oweiful influence which could unify and organise it into a compact 
body. While the movement in Bengal fell into ddsorder after his cileath, 
the influence of his personal presence for long years at Puri has conti- 
nued to make Orissa a stronghold of the Vaisnava faith up to 
the present day. 

Absorbed in his devotional ecstasies Caitanya does not appear to 
have ever sought to build up a cult or a sect. If such a cult or sect 

6 Ed. in the Pandit, viii, ix; also ed. by Nityasvarilpa Brahniacftrl, 

Vfndavana 1906. 
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gathered itself round liiiii, it was due chiefly to tlie influence of his 
Ijeisonalily and the powerful appeal df his evident devotion. The 
enthusia&m of some of his more practical or more scholastically inclined 
disciples would, feign see in him a great organiser and exi>ounder of a 
system of theology, but neither propagating zeal nor theological ambi- 
tion ever appears to have enterecJ his simple life of intense religiou.s 
emotiional realisation. If some notable conversions were achieved, they 
were not the Result of any direct missionary elfoit on his part, but, 
as the orthodox records themselves reveal, they were due to the poweifnl 
imi)ression he could create on receptive minds by his outstanding 
religious peisonality. l‘>en admitting that he could em])loy philosophy 
or theology as a weapon in argument, it was yet his vivid' sense 
of spiritual truth which could cast a mystic spoil and call lorth a deep 
and lasting resi)Ouse. This wonderful spiritual influence could 
enthrall men of great capacity and inspire them with a lifelong zeal 
for sectarian pioneering, laborious scliolari^hip and'' devotional austerity; 
but to attribute this achievement to any conscious effort or puijKwe is 
to mislead the whole trend of his life. 

The later development of the sect and the cult, therefore, is chiefly 
the work' of his disciples anef associate^. At the same time, one must 
guard against the error of supposing that the cult and the sect were 
entirely created by his followers to whom Caitanya was a mere figure- 
head or a willing instiument. Caitanya^s personal relation to his 
leading disciples, as bouie out by the orthodox reconts, clearly 
demonstrates that on the main lines of its growth and expansion the 
movement was directly inspiied’ by the example o^f liis life and 
experience, even if he did not actually ]M?i>evere at the task. If he 
possessed the capacity, he never had in Lis emotional absorjition either 
the time or the wdllingne'S to found' a sect or a system; but from the 
very beginning the movement bore the impress of his personality and 
develoiied on the lines of his spiritual experiences, which formed its 
greatest and most ixiwerful a>-8et. This w'a» tlie driving force by which 
the movement organised aiic: propagate<l if.self during his life-time, and 
which inspired bis leading liisciples to organise and) pmpagate it after 
his pa-^^sing aw^ay. As such this W’as his highest contribution to the 
sect and the cult. The standard of Vaisuava life and devotion set up 
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by his own iiHe, the new spiiit of emotional ijiiii which lie imparted to 
Iraditioual piety, the widespread emotional appeal of Ihe new mode of 
Sahkirtaiia which he developed, the siuceiity and coutaj^ioiis i)assion 
of his realisation of the Radha-Krsna cult, the expansive and liberating 
power of his catholic and simple ideas of worship, liis devotional fancies 
about the Vrndavanu settlement, his winning over of scholais and 
devotees who were to be the future organisers of the sect both on its 
practical and doctrinal sides and liis inspiring them with a selflesh 
love for the task, — in one word. Ids great religious life and) personality 
clearly gave an initial direction and an impetus to the movement, which 
gradually organised itself in the hands of his followers into a definite 
sect and cult. 

If Caitanya did not concern himself actively in the work of 
organising his followers, whh^h was left mostly in the hands of Advaita 
and) Nityanandia, still less did be take upon himself the work of a thinker 
or writer. However much intellectual pride lie is reiK>rted to have 
possessed in Ids youth, he gave up his scholastic pursuits after his 
return from Gaya. A man of bis great emotional capacity w’as hardly 
ever fit for serious or sustained intellectual effort, ^for wldch lie never 
showed any paidicular bent, and which became more and more im- 
possible as years went on. To a man of liis teinperaineiit spiiitiial 
lealisation w^as hardly a matter of speculative discussion. In spite of 
the fact that some of his scholastic biographers delight to c’epict 
Caitanya as a trained theorist expounding with precision a whole 
theological system and' invest/ him with the omniscience of a Sastric 
Pandit,® they also indicate that in his ecstatic absuiption he was careless 
of mere Sastric knowledge. The theology that is placed in his mouth is 
clearly the theology of a later day, in which these biogitiphers 
themselves were severely trained. It must not also be forgotten that 
the significance of Caitunya’s teaching, like the teaching of all 
great teachers, lies not so much in his siiecial interpretation of this 
or that text, but in the reality and force ctf his inner spiritual ex- 
perience, which gave him an extraordinary power over the. minds of 

6 In one place for imtunco Caitanya .is represented as explaining a text 
in 61 different ways. 
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meu. Tlie whole trend indeed of Caitanya^H life was aH:ainst his beinj^ 
an exact scholar or thinker. When Caitanya dosed his school after 
liis return from Gaya he is ie])orted to have shut up liis luxrks anti said 
to his pupils that for him lessons were finished from that dhy. The 
words became alipost liteially prophetic, for in after-years he hardly 
ever read or wrote anything. The scho'hirly jiursiiits of a l^andit, tJio 
pride of learning or the zest for dialectic disputations — all parsed out of 
his life, which now began (lo move in an eniirely dilterent atmosjdiere. 
Outside the !^n ma(l-hlnly(i rn.fa ^ the newly discovt'red JirtiJunn-sn nih ita 
and the devotional lyrics of Bilvamiigala, Jayadeva, Vidyapati 
or Candidusa he aj)peais to have lead next to nothing. It is misdirected 
zeal which invests him with the false glory of scholastic eminence; his 
true greatness lies in other directions, and his power over men tame 
from other sources. 

It i.s not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya wrote nothing with 
(he exception- of eighh Sanskrit verses, which are given as the 
Siksastaka, an(? which are notlnng more than expressions of his simple 
and passionate faith. All these eight versv-s are to be found under his 
name (cited as Sri-hhagavatah) in the J^aili/arall compiled by ROi'ji 
Uo^va.min, who was an immediate <lisciple of Caitanya. IvavikaiFia- 
i)iija iji Jiid Cultunijo-cinuhoilaija ap])eai‘s to negat’AO the idea 
that Caitanya ever wrote anything about his coctrinee. Anandin irj 
hie commentaiy on Rrahodhananda’s (^iniunya-caudramrfn distinctly 
states tliat Caitanya never composed any work, but he meets the ob- 
jection of tho<e wlio maintain the impossibility of propagating any 
devotional doctrine willumt siuli means by saying that even if Caitanya 
wrote nothing he transferred his ow’u energy into his disciples like Itupa 
and inspired them to reveal the doctrines.^ The attribution to l.im, 
therefore, of ai»y specific work <U' specific dbctrine U more a matter of 
]»ious belief tliun a positive historical fad. It is indeed diiiicult lb say 
how much of the elaborate tlieologising which is piously i)iit in his 

7 JlUHii onuithCufi-raainaiti vinii p/a</i-t;'<.std»<ono/v na ku'in 

ftn krtah irl-krmd-iuitaihifeiia kathani tati-vnsfu^jirnfhanrm Hi vCn'unm jhhKjdvatrt 
ttikMdd (jrantlui’knramhhavOd hnja htyfhtinttii hrnhnni~id’ohl.fthiv'fH‘ srhi ui>odisa 
hrdi kikinn mnidiya iiit-tad^dvOiCHd sdicom prdlOjiifam iiij'. 
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mouth was actually uttered by him, for these reported utterances of his 
are in fact faithful isiimmaries of the hig'hly scholrstic works of the six 
Vrndavana Gosvamiiis themselves, who as leisured recluses could devote 
their keen and highly trained' minds to the construction of elaborate 
systems of speculation. It is not clear, therefore, how far these tenets 
of a later time actually represent! Caitauya’s views. No doubt Cuitanya 
is represented by Krsnadasii as commissioning Sanatana andl liupa 
Gosvamins to prepare these learned texts as the doctrinal foundations 
of the faith and suggesting to them elaborate outlines and schemes; hut 
these outlines and schemes are so suspiciously faithful to the actual 
and much later products of the Gosvaimins themselves that this tact 
takes away whatever truth there might have been in the reprewntation. 
That some such relation actually existed between the Mas^ter and his 
learned disciples is highly probable, hut excessive zeal ha^s represented 
it in a distorted! perspective. It is also remarkable that while these 
Gosvamins themselves make a geneial acknowledgement of the inspira- 
tion derived from Caitanya and his life, there is nowhere any acknow- 
ledgment of direct instiuction or outlining df scdiemes to theni 
by Caitanya. “ The actual iiersonal contact of Kupa and Sunaiana with 

8 Sanatana GosvuJnin, for instance, in tlic lltli ver >0 of his 
hhuguvatamrtu states: 

The word anuhhUtasya here is significant. Saniitana docs not anywhere say 
that he actually received any direct instruction in these matters, but that lie 
is compiling what he felt about the character of Bhakti in Caitanya himself. 
At the end of the l)i<jdarsani commentary on the same work ho says again : 

which speaks indeed of inspiration received from Caitanya, but not of direct 
instruction by him. Aups similarly speaks of inspiration derived from 
Caitanya (hrdi yasyn itreranuyd pravartito'fmm, vdrdku-rupo'jii) ^ but there is 
nowhere in the works of tlie six Gosvamins any acknowledgment of direct instruc-i^ 
tion by Caitanya, as alleged by Krsnadasa Kaviraja. Had it been a fact, it is 
improbable that they would have been silent about it. Nor ia the fact mentioned 
in any other biography of Caitanya. The Hhakti-vaindkara informs us that Rupa 
and Sanatana were already advanced in years and well trained in fiastric 
knowledge, as well as predisposed to Vaisnavism, when Caitanya mot them; thi-< 
must have been ono of the reasons why Caitanyu selected them for the special 
task of .systematising the theology of tHo sect. 
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the Master was indeed vei-y brief, while there is no evidence to show 
that Jiva, their nephew, ever had this good fortune. It is hard* to believe 
that within the period of a few months at the most, they could’ have 
been instructed by Caitanya, as alleged, in the whole range and depth 
of the Bhakti-^astra and in every such detail of theological doctrines 
as they set it forth in their elaborate and voluminous works which uu- 
d’oubtediy betray the learning of a life-time. It is certainly true that 
(’fiitanya inspired tliese men of great talent with a life-long zeal for 
the task, wliich made tJiem scorn (lelight and live laborious days; ho 
might Jiave also suggested to iliem his owui ideas of devotion bom out 
of his own religious experience ; and above all, his life itself must have 
furnished them a vivid text to enlarge and comment upon. But to hold 
Caitanya responsible for every fine point of dogma and doctrine elabo- 
rated by Sanatana, llupa and Jiva would indicate an undoubtedly pious 
but entirely unhistorical imagination. 

It is worth remarking in this connexion that although Bengal 
Vaisnavism presents itself as a delib#»rate historical religion promulga- 
ted by a definite founder, yet in the practical working out of the system 
the direct intuitive realisation or teachings of the founder do 
not expressly find a place. Except the usual obeisance and homage to 
Caitanya and' general passages testifying to his identity with the 
supreme deity, there is nowhere in the extensive works of the three 
early authoritative Gosvainins (Rupa, Saiiatana and Jiva) any direct 
reference to his personal view's and teachings. These theologians and 
philosophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead of Krsna and his 
Lila as revealed m the older scriptures; and Krsna in their 
theory is not an Avatar a but the supreme deity himself. They are 
almost entirely silent about Caitanya-lilu and its place in their devo- 
tional scheme, and it is somewhat strange that in presenting a system 
in Caitanya’s name tliey rely exclusively upon older sources and' do 
not refer at all to his direct realisation of spiritual truths. The divi- 
nity of Krsna as the oxclunive object of worship is elaborately estab- 
lished, but the diviiiit;' of Caitanya, which is iini>licitly ackaiowledged 
in the Namaskriyus and miscellaneous devotional verses, is hardly ever 
discussed. It is said in the later Bengali biographies! of Caitanya that 
these works themselves were not only inspired but were directly com- 
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nniuicated to the>e wi^ifiples by Caitaiiya bimself. It may have been 
so, but there is no Tiiiect acknowledgment of this fact by the Gosviimin? 
themselves; aiul wliat appears to have been communicated (if we take 
the texts themselves as evidence) is not his own Annbhava but elaborate 
scholastic systems based on anti developed from inherited Vaisnava 
tradition. Nor is there any devotional interpretation of the perso-na- 
lity of Oaitanya anci' Gaitanya-liila. as there is of vhe ])ersojiality of Krsna 
an<l Krsiia-lila. There can l)e no doubt that tJie devout life of Caitanyn 
inspiied these faithful disciples, but in tlie actual builcing up of their 
systems of philosophy and theology, there is no refeience to the life, 
personality or views of the Master himself. There is, on the other 
hand, an entire dependen(!e on a complicated system of inteipretation 
of older sacred texts, rather than upon any direct and vivid, spiritual 
illumination. In these works of the Cxosvainin.s we reach indeed' a 
high level of the emotional doctiine of Bhakti in the setting of a vital 
syMeni of religious beliefs, and the life and i)er'‘Onality of Caitanya 
must have been a powerful exemjdification of these beliefs and' coc- 
trijies, but we still move in an indefinite haze of mythology, sentiment 
nndi speculation derived from the ruranic tradition; while tlie intellec- 
tual seiiousness or the ethical nobility of the tenets is hardly propound- 
ed with the force of direct realisation, inasmuch as they are 
compfetely merged in a floating mase of uncertain myths, legends and 
traditional beliefs. In all probability Caitanya himself never claimed 
any divine honours, hut the piety of his devout followers exalted him 
as such, making him an incarnation not only of Krsna but also of 
Radlia. It is, however, remarkable that this doctrine of single or double 
incarnation is nowhere discusset’j by the six authoritative Gosvumins. 
Xor do tliey anywhere recognise or inculcate aji a creed the w’orship of 
Caitanya or his image, although this became a notable feixture of the 
later development of the faith. 

AVhatever might have been the case, the fact remains that Caitanya 
never thought it- necessary to emulate the foundeis of oth#»r Voisuav.a 
Sampradaya-} in the w'riting of religious or speculative works himself, 
uor did he care much about himself puttiug together what ^'e taught 
and practised. The only work that can be ascribed to liim with 
certainty consists of the eiglit verses: w’hich are attributed fo him in Rfipa 
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0(mnmm\ Podyarali (nos. 22, HI, H2, 71, 93, 94, 324, 337). The eight 
verses which are assigned liei e are also represented! by Krsnadasa Kavi- 
laja in the last chapter of his l)iogra]ihy as having been uttered and e5c- 
plained by Caitanya himself, aiuV they are named SUxasUila (C'-C, 
Antya, xx, 04*05). Krsnadasa states: 

^ ^ I 

II 

Caitanya is made to recite and explain these verses to Svaiupa and 
llamananda at Puri ; but the word yilrre in t]\e statement quoted above 
l)erhaps suggests that the veises were probably composedi by him long 
before this. Thia supposition would explain the somewhat (uirious fact 
tJiat the Padyrtval^^ unlike mo^l other works of Rnpa (joHvamin, does not 
contain any Namaskriya to Caitanya but that it still contains these 
ver^'es assigned to Sri-Bhagavat. It is probable that this anthology 
was an early compilation, which Bupa Gosvamin might have completed 
before he left Ramakeli to become a professed follower of Caitanya. If 
tliis surmise is correct, then it is likely that these verses, wliich 
(’aitanya probably composed in his younger days at Navadvipa, were 
naturally included by Bupa in his collection of Vaisnava veises. Tlie 
honorific epithet {^ri-Bhagavat is not inconsistent with the conjecture; 
for the glorification, or even deification, of Caitanya must have already 
begun at Navadvipa and created' the mass of miraculous Navadvipa 
legend's which Vrnduvana-dasa collects in his biography. We are also 
told by the Bhaldi’rdinaJxdva that Bupa was already predisposed towards 
Yaiisnavism and Caitanya before he became an actual convert to 
f’aitnnyaism and that he was even at this early period already in touch 
w’ith Navadvipa. If this suitnise about the inclusion oif- Caitanya's 
verses in an anthology which, even, though compiled by one oif his closest 
disciples, contains no Namaskriya to him, be not acceptable, then one 


9 A critical edition of this work by the pre.sent writer, bft.sed on 16 manus- 
cripts, is being printed and will be publi.slied .shortly in the Dacca Fniversity 
Oriental Publications Series. The numbering of the verse as well ns attribution arc 
cited hero as they are in this edition. The verses are given almost in the 
some order as above in Krsnadiisa’s work. These verses are found in all ISfss 
of the rad^fdvali and are uniformly assigned to Caitanya. 
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must presume that these verses were added at a subsequent revision of 
the work. This alternative presumption, however, is open to the objec- 
tion that i^ we presume subsequent revision and addition, it is inex- 
plicaple why a Namaskriyato Caitanya could not also have been simi- 
larly added wlien tlie work wa.s revised. Whatever might be the expla- 
nation, tlieiie however, nothing which would throw doubt on the 
genuineness of these verses, with the exception of the secondl verse 
given below, which is found assigned to one Madhusuahua in the 
Svhhasitavali of Vallahhaf/eva. Hut this nscriidioii of t)]p SHhhd.ptri- 
rnli is undoubtedly overridden by the testimony of llupa (losvumiu 
Avhoiu we can certainly take as a better authority on this i)oint. Tliese 
eiglit verses by Caitanya are in the order in wliioh they are given in 
the Padytkvoll, 

111 II 

«r?rrf$?tr 1%#Rr- *r t 

^ f'TT W'fwwift 

sngm: ii»ii 

i 

WrpRI efts 11^ II 

51^ Sift 

Tfro *it I 

fwm iivii 

*RRF5vrrpjT 
^ fw I 
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?f ^ irT ^ tf 

srr i 

^Tsrm^vrflRrls^ ^fzr \\%\\ 

3?TTf^‘ Rmr^. I 

5pr^ ^ w^w 

?rTf%^ ^ f^R^ JTT' 

^Rtj m I 

mm ?r mit 

?Tc«|5l!]RT»^^ ^ ^ 5Tmi u«?ll 

These verses are exjiressioiia oi‘ devotion simply. Their earnesiiiess 
and depth of feeliiij^ cannot be mistaken, and it is not necessary to reail 
any abstruse theological meaning into tlieni. Apart from such tlieo- 
logical bias, one can very well take them as \he utierances of a gocw 
intoxicated devotee surrendering lus all and pining for his deity Krsna. 
If in the lust verse cited above, the devotee imagines himself as Itadha 
longing for lier beloved, it needi not be taken as* supporting the sjKJcial 
theological creed that Krsna incarnateilf himself in Caitanya both as 
Krsna and Kadha; for one of the essential modes of devotional realisa- 
tion of this sect, as practised by Caitanya, consists ot_Uie pnictice of 
liaganugu B1 akti, an emotional state in which the devotee imagines 
himself as one of the char oue,s of Krsna. 

In the Caitunyu-vafitCnurla of Krsiiadasa, Caitanya is nnue 
to Incite some other Saiiskrii Akerses, hut it is not clear if they 
were actually composed hy him, e.g. Adi, xvi, 8^: 

Also Madhya, i, 211 (winch Caitanya is stated to have sj)oken 
to instruct Eupa) buti the verse actually occurs fn Ponradau ix, 84; 

Another pafksage of a more sententious character is said to have been 
uUered by Caitanya (Ajil>a vi, 2So); it exposes and censures the im- 
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proper exiiectations wliiclx a begging ascetic often enlerluins with 
regaiil to the alms lie gets in his wanderings: 

5r ^ I* 

Also, Aladhyii ii, 45: 

^ OTT^ftsfer trdsft ir ^ 

^'iRf SRRtftgJl I 

5fntrr<?3r^ f «rr 

Jiva Gusvamiii in his liludti-sandarbha y p. 477, rites the voi>e no. 
.33 of the radyavali^*^ as being composed by tl»e Bhagavat (htU-yiitja- 
imi'iinitctitCuvita sri-bhaytivata) wJio sanctified tlie Kali-Yuga 1 y his 
descent, a description wliich Jiva (losvainiu also applies to the case of 
no, 3Ii {tniad mti syuhciufy cited above) wJiich verse uccursi in tltc 
Si!x'n(hta/x'a ascribed to Caitanya as well as in this Anthology as 
Caitaiiya’s. The Caitanija-bhayavata puts the following half-veise in 
the mouth ol Caitanya: 

A Sanskilt work called Gopdla-caritm (Mliia, iVof/m iii, no. 11 IS) 
or Pfulhd- or Goin-premdmrfa (Mitra, Notices ii, no. 730), written in 
the fonti of a Sanskrit Campu with prose and verse, pusses (Uirreiit as 
a work by Caitanya. It ha,s been printed at the Hadharainan Press, 
Berhanipore and published at Murshidabad, 1335 B.S. = 1927 A.P. ; but 
it is curious that the name of the author in the iirinted edit'on is given 
us MuJiini Mohana Jjahidi Vidyalamkara of the village Malahga. 
Three df ihs veises (Nanka-khaiida, nos. LS, 19, jip. 33 and 33), how- 
ever, are quoted in the Pftdydrall as nos. 27dy 273 andi 274 ; but two of 
these (nos. 274 and 275) are assigned by all our sixteen M8S of the 

Itupa Gosvamin in his antliolog>' ascil)M*s this verse to ,^ii-hlnnjnvad- 
vyiisa-pdd&li. 
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Pml'ynoidi to MuiioJiaru (Munoiaka, DA) and tlie remaining one 
(no, 273) is given anonymousily as Lusyacit, altliougL one of our MSS 
(DB) would uaaigii even this verije to Manoliara. On this, aa well us 
on other gmuuds the attribution of the Goinda^mritra or Premamrta to 
Caitanya is unjustifiable. 

A cominentary on Bilvamaugala’s Kisna-kanidmrta is ascribed' to 
Caitauya-deva in R. (i. Bhandarkar’s Report liiS4-S7 (Bombay 1894), 
p. 48, no. 32G; but this is apparently a mirlake for Caitanya-dilsa, who 
wrote a commentary, entitled .^ulwdhini on Bilvamangala’s i)oem. 
This Caitanya-dasa appears to have been one of the (josvamins of Vrnda- 
vana at whose command Ivrsnadasa wrote his Bengali biogiaphy of 
Caitanya. “ He is said to have been a disciple of Bhugarbha Gosvaanin 
and worshipper of the Gopala-imuge at Vrndavana; sometimes he is 
identified with (.■aitanyadasa-sena, son of Sivaiiaiula-sena and 
brother of Paramaiiandadrua-'^ena Kavi-karuapura. The commentary 
has been printed, but a good manuscript of the woik exists in (he Dacca 
University Manuscripts Idbvaiy. In the concluding verse^- there is a 
reference to Caitanya-da^a’s being a Uovimla-piijaka. it is a brief l)iit 
good/ commentary which lias been a])i)roj>riated very largely by Krsiiu- 
da,sa Kaviraja in his own commentaiy {Sdrahya-ruhytitfO) on Bilvamah- 
gula^s Stotra. 

Various >hori collec tions df verses of the Stolra type are often found 
asciibed to Caitanya, but none of them apjiears to l;e genuine. Tliey 
are either the wuiks of Caitanya-dasa leferred to above or some less 
known Caitanya Gosvamin or of even some anonymous scribbleis, (3ve" 
tlie perforinance of wliicli no sane criticism will ever be eiithusiastiT. 
But they are all piously allrilnited to Caitanya, after the old manner of 
lumping all aiiouyma upon a single author or personage of traditional 
leimte. At any rate, if liy any chance any of thein^ piove to he genuine 
Works' of Caitanya, they would hardly ledound to Jii.s c-reuit. We have, 
for instance, in the Dacca University Manuscript collection a series of 
25 eulogistic Krsiiaite verges in AiiusUibh 81oka metre entitled 
Rre/ndw rUi-tuiS(Ti/ana. Gne of the manuscri])ts (MS no. 2542) of the work 
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ascribes it in the coluiihuu to Caitunya thus: sn-jayaj-jlvanamnuta^hU 
Icfput^caitanyoncand ra- muhha-niryatam premd mrta-rasCiyanam Hotru m ; 
but auother luaiiustTipt ot the same work (no. 3GJ28) ascribes it 
in the colophon simply to 8ii-Caitaiiya Gosvainiii.*^ Other works of the 
same type found in our manuscript colleciion are : Yuynhi’piu ilma- 
stotra (8 veises) and Sn-nldhikd^tottierasaUMututa (a fragment of 17 
verses in Anustubh 81oka metre). Many other sectarian compositions 
of this kind will possibly be discovered in other collections, but it is not 
necessary to waste time over these i.aor proiriictions which no amount 
of misdirected zeal will be able to glorify even by the strange device of 
associating them with the name of Caitanya. 

A Bengali version by Krsnukiujkara-Dusa of tlie San<k>rit Bhakti- 
blulva-pradipa of Jayagopala-D^sa^ dhsciple of Sundarananda,^^ a MS 
of which, existing in the Dacca Univers ty colleiition (no. 13065), 
appears to have been coi)ied in Saka 1680=1708 A.D., quotes, howevei*, 
several verses (^. 8b to 21a, as given below) •from the P/enidmrta- 
iosdyana referred to above, and ascril>es the work distinctly to Caitanya 
{vise^atali preiniimrte sn-vaitanyenoktainf fol. lG4b). This testi- 

13 This may or may not be Caitanyadasa Gouvamiii. 

14 This Sundarunaiida may or may not be the Sundarauanda who is referred 

to by Kf^i^adasa Adi xi, 23) as a disciple of Nityunanda and us belun^iii^ 

to the Nityananda-^kha. See also C^C, Autya vi, 61; C~B1t, Aiitya vi; tlauni- 
ya{ioditeiaf ^1. 127. He is regarded in the later hagiology of the sect us oiio 
of tlie twelve' Gopals (dvCida^u^goiHlh)^ an incarnation of Siidiiman. This Krsna- 
kihkara was probably the younger brother of Kasirama>dnsa, the famous Bengali 
translator of the Mahdhhdrutn ; tor from his Bengali :iit-l:rftna~vild»(i it appears 
that bU orginal name Krsna'dasa was changed by his Guru, Gopala (or Jayu-gopalu 
as here) Basa, into Rrs^akiiikara. The present Bengali version of the 7i/i(d /i- 
hhdva~i)mdipa, however, has not been mentioned by Dinesh Chandra Sen nor 
noticed in any catalogue of Bengali manuscripts. The original Sanskrit work, 
however, has been noticed by Aufrecht (i, p. 290a>. Another Sanskrit work by tiic 
same author, entitled Bhakti-ratndkamy is noticed by Uajendra Lala Mitru, Notices 
ix, no. 2918, p. 31. The name of the author, however, is given by Mitia as 
Oop&la Dasa (and not Jaya-gopala Basa), which appears lo b© a mistake ; for 
one of the concluding verses cited by ^im from this work says: praihayaH jayd- 
iabddd yds iu gopdla-ddM^^ The date of composition of this work is given a< 
6aka 1511-1589 A.D. It is also quoted in the Bhakti-hhdva-pradipa as mu<thM 
hhakti-Tainakatt. 
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moiiy of a laie work need not be takten us conclusive, but it indicates the 
fact that by this time the l^rcmamita-rnmyamr^ rightly or wroiif^ly, 
came to be attributerj to Caitanya. There are, however, seveial ascTip- 
lions in this Uenoali version of the Bhalii-hhaca-inodliMi^ which are 
j)ositively wron<^, and which ceitainly throw doubt ui)OU the accuracy 
of the attribution to Caitanya. For instance, on fol, 170b it ascribes a 
verse to Kupa wliicti is stated to occur in the B/iu\gar(fia-san'(hiMa.^'' 
^ieither is tlie BItayaraia-saudarhha by Ruiia, nor does the cited verse 
occur in it. As the BrcnHlinHa-msayann Sotra, liowever, is short, con- 
sisting only of the 35 verses in Aniistiibh i^loka metre, wc transcril)e it in 
an Appendix to this essay as a curiosity which illustiate certain aspects 
of the later develo])ment of the ciiltt The theme is a description of 
Krsua’s qualities as contemplated hy Kuitlha, but it is really a Krsnaite 
Stotra of hardly any great merit. There is no inlieient impossibility 
of its Ijciiig Caitanya’s own composition, unless it is ])y Caitanya-iVnsa ; 
hat the (piestion must be left open until there is more conclusive 
evidence to that ettect. 

S. K. 1)K 


APPENDIX 







* This transcription is based generally on Dacca University Library Ms 
no. .3628, with variants noted fiom Ms no. 2542. The first named Ms (marked 
horn as A) in Bengali character consists of only one folio, having 14 and 15 lines 
respectively on its two pages: neatly written, fairly correct, modern script of 
probably the early l»th century. The second Ms (marked here as B) is mucli 
older, worn out and fadea in many places; part of the first page (fol. lb) being 
entirely indistinct and faded out. It consists of 3 folios (beginning on lb and 
ending on 3n) of 9 lines to a page, excepting fol. 3a which contains 8 lines. 
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A Dated Copper-Plate Grdiit from Sundarban 

1 

The copiiei-plale, In quo! inn, was disco verei), quite ucci<lcntally, 
diirin^' l ecla mail ion of land from the dense |n imitivc lorest 
in F riot, West Sunderban, near the sea-coast of Benyal. The 
site which is situated in llie islet of llakhsaskliali, not fai from the 
mouth of the liver Iluj^hly, is bounded by ilie vast expanse of water 
called the SatamukJii river on the west and the comparatively smaller 
estuary Burirtat on the east.* Tlie copper-plate was disiovered while 
excavaiin^^ one of the many eaiib mounds scattered over the j^roiind, 
each containinga square hi icb chambt r with an extiaordinary thick wall, 
surrounded hy another thinner wall at a little distance. The chambers 
aie now roof-less, but the thickness of ihe walls iiniicaie that 
iormerly they siqiported one or more storeys. The jnesence, 
however, of a Buddhist monument, refeireu' to in the inscription, is 
significant. The historic importance of the forest land is not only 
attested by the remains of temples and stray sculptures in stone, but also 
by the existence, in tlie neighbourhood, of u village with the significant 
name ‘*rat<liar-pratinia.^’ It is also evident (hat this portion of 
Sunda.'ban, now’ infested by wild beasts, was a flourisliiiig cenlie ot 
civilization, with the old course ot the Ganges flowing by, at last up to 
the time ot ihe Muhaminedan invasion. 

The inscription is written on one side, is jdated witli a thin 
lining of silver. Such silver-jdated inscripiiuiis are ratlier rare. Apait 
viroiii the material and the valuable and interestijig cata contained in 
the grant,* the copper-plate contains, on the reverse, the only engraved 

1 For exact location See Wuenifm lUaciuch Such fu's Munoijnn'h No. J. 
itajshahi, 1030; map facing p. 1^- 

2 It appears to me that contrary to our prevailing notion, just on the eve 
of the Muliammadan invflbion, parts of lower Bengal did not recognize the Sena 
.suprcma<*y and were controlled l»y a hitherto unknown Pala lam.l>. piobahlx a 
hranch of the durjara Pratiliaras of Kanaiij, who successfully raided and tcm> 
porarily occupied portion ot Bengal during the Imperial Pfilas. 
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drawing of any importance as yet found, and repneseiits the only 
Biahmiuical composition so tar discovei'ed. Its iconogiapliic and aesthetic 
significance, also, is of great iiiteiest.“ 

The engraving consists of a Vaisnavite group on tlie upper part of 
the plate, comprising a striking image oif sitting Visiiu, with a tie- 
flowered standard and sun-sliade at the hack and a kneeling devotee, 
probably Garuda in front. The peculiar character of the representa- 
tion is fiu'ther enlianced by the fact that Visiui (hailed in the inscrip- 
tion as ‘llhagavannarayaiui’), which evidently belongs to tlie Nrsimha 
variety, as waiTanted by the arrangement of the emblems in the four 
hands, is scpiatting gracefully in the Ijolitosana pose, on a wheeled 
chariot, in three-quaiter profile. While the figui^e of Garuda (f) pro- 
minent for its staff untjer the arnij>it, remarkable mien, and impassioned 
appeal con‘f routs the divinity in strict profile. The god is resplendent 
ill liis usual jew^ellery and embellishment but liis attendant is chaiacter- 
ised by a severe though affective treatment. 

From the peculiar style and technical language, the piece can be 
safely ascribed to the latter part of the twelfth century A.D. The 
present engraving may also offer valuable cliiers to the development of 
Nepalese and Burmese painting, whose Bengali components have been 
long ago pointed out by Coomaraswamy^ and so clearly elucidated by 
Kiamrisch^ recently. Its remote connection witb^ AVayang pic- 
tures of Java and Bali also equally obvious. 

II 

The inscription which is complete in 22 lines is engraved on one 
side of a single coj»j)ei -plate measuring about 10]"x8|" inches. A slice 
measuring half an inch in length has peeled off from the top, caiusing 


3 A Tull description uiid critical cstiiiiato of the engraving is given by 
Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, in the June number of the Joarnat of the Indian Socieiy 
of Orirnial Arf^ Calcutta. 

4 Coomaraswainy, A. K., Hi-dory of Indian and Indonesian Art. pp. 11*1, 
I4d, 172. 

5 Kramrisch, St., Nepalese Paintings; Journ. Ind. 8oc. Oriental Art. 
Pec., 1933. 
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the disappearance of a portion of a name in the first line, a name 
which, if pre-erved in full, would have probably proved a valuabl#' 
historical due. 

Another small part has similarly been lost at the bottom wath tlie 
consequence that tJie day of the month, on wdiich the inscription was 
cngiaved, cannot be precisely ascertained. Theie is besides a thin 
crack about inches in length running from the bottom right through 
tJio middle of Ihc last «?eveii lines the inscrii)tion, which has caused 
a slight disfigurement of some of the letters. In addition to this, one 
or two loiters have been slightly damaged, ])rohahly in the course of 
tlie cleansing process to w hiclr the ^date was subjected. Tlie inscription 
is otherwise in an excellent state of preservation and is engraved in 
bold characteis of the proto-Bengali script which was current in the 
12lli century A.l). Of the initial vowels, d, i and //, w'hich occur in 
the ins(!ription, tlie first two are rejiresented by forms wdiich aro almost 
completely modern. The form for a {ubhmi in I.IG) sho^vs a well- 
lornied cuive^ towards the right as an accretion to the inward curva- 
ture of (he vertical line, which has not been cairied as in its modern 
piotutype upward to reach the top-stroke.^ The additional curve wdiicli 
is to be seen in the modern form above the top-stroke is also absent. 
The form for the initial i {tfi in 1.19) calls for special notice as being 
somewdiat uncommon. Tlie signs for tlie medial vow'els, excepting those 
for w, 5, r, are nearly the same as tho?e found in the modern Bengali 
script. As regards the consonant'^, most Ol the signs as used in the 
record', notably those for r, y, f, f, dhy /?, h/i, /, and //, are more 
or less in the intermediate or transitional stage. In smiie cases r is 
present with a dot, an essential accompaniment of the motlern Bengali 
form. The transitional form for ;/ has been throughout used with one 
or two excejitions where the approximation to tlie modern sign is much 
closer (e.g. the fiist n in punyahirmmanau, 1.15). The anuiiasika is 
used once, e.g. in anfjdnusai, 1.5). The sign is given in a slanting 


1 Cf. some llHstrukuta iiisrriptioiis of tlio lUli coiHury, whore a similar 
tendency is noticed. For illiistniiioii see Buhler, Indinhe VuUrogiaphie, Tafel 
V, 6. 

2 ibid., Tafel VI, X, 6. 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1934 
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position below the level of the top-stro-ke and may be contrasted with 
the form occurring in some copper-plate gianta di the period.® The 
sign for visarga generally employed in tliia inscription, consisting of two 
circles joined together, agrees with the one given as an alternative form 
in the copper-plate of Visvarupaseiia, soii of 1/uksmanusena, 
pieserved in the Museum of the Vahgiya Sfihitya Parisat, Calciitto.* 
In respect of orthography, the ]>eculiaiities observed are tlie doubling 
of con^ioiiants with a superscript /* uJul occasionally of t with a subsci'ipt 
the use of tlie same sign for a ami />, the conjunction of a final m. 
with a following r, and a tendency to leave Sandhi unfonued in some 
cases. The language of the record is Sanskrit. With the exception of 
the usual imprecatoiy and didactic verses the inscriidion is throughout 
in prose. , 

The inscription is dated in the J^aka year IILS (~119(J A.D.) and 
records the grant df a village called V(l)h)amahithu by a Saniantaraja 
}!>ri Mudoinmanapala by name, to Maharaiiaka Vasudeva J^arnian, a 
student of the Kanva blanch of the yajurveda..The Samania is descrii.ed 
as meditating on ji Maliumandalika whose name ends witli Pala and seems 
to begin with {^ri. The letter preceding ‘Pula’ can be easily reail' us .f, 
but there must have been another letter before it, while has been peeled 
off.*’ Saniaiita Madoiinuanupa'la is mentioned in the record- to Lave be- 
longed to a iViIa family (l.-f) which hailed from Ayodhya® and secured 
Piirva-Jvhatik’a where the village granted nnist have been situated. 
I he name Kliatika will remind' one of Khadi which is mentioned as a 


3 hi>. hill., XIV', j). 100. II. lii), and Plato fiiciiig p. 101.; N. G. 
Ilajuiiular, y/ic Insvrtithans of livniiol^ Plate facing p. J. 02. 

4 ln<l. hist. Quart., vol. II, no. I, pp. 77-^0^ and Plates; The In»cr’nttions 
of ffcngal, pp. 140-148, and Plates. 

5 ‘.s* was prohablv part of a conjunct letter. Tlio lost letter may have been 
single or conjunct with or witliout a medial vowel accompany ing it. 

6 for nnotlier reference to an Ayodliyil in a Bengal inscr. see Daniodarpiir 
copper-platc (d. 224 Gupta era), //of., XV, p. 1 l.'l; Wfl, p. IfW). ‘Ayodhy/V 
seems to be a familiar plnw-miiiH* in the <listrict of tbe 24-Pai‘gutias. Theie are ut 
least two villages of this name (Ayodhyunagai) within tbe Diamond Harbour 
biibdivision, one belonging to tlie Pargaiiu Azimubad and the other to Maidaii- 
mahl. (-jMarloimnanapalu >). 
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hhukti in the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena^ and as a vimya in tlie 
lost Sunderban copper-plate of Laksmanasena.* A Pargaiia in Diamond 
Harbour subdivision is still known by the name of Khsuli.” It is 
likely that the Piirva-Kha^ika of the pi<es%nt record compiised the 
eastern portion of what was formerly called Khadi, and which is now 
represented by the pargana l>eaiing the same name. It is interesting to 
note that there was a Buddhist monument (ratnatraya-vahih 1.17) in the 
neighbourhood of the village Va(Dh?)mahitha. The fomial communi- 
cation of tlie gift of this village wa« made to ministers and other officers 
at ^li-Dvarahataka whicdi was probably tlie chief town of Pfirva- 
Kha(ika. It will be noticed that the donor’s predecessor, the Maha- 
mundalika, was a J^aiva (Parama-Mahesvara 1.1), his own attitude 
towards the deity Naruyaiia being friendly {hhotjavan-NCmiyaiui- 
nlnJroha 1.2). In regard to the picture of a Vaisnava worshipper to be 
seen on the other ^idc of the plate, one wonders if it is a representation 
of the va»s»al himsell 

The new inscription wdll be welcomed by scliolars as a contribution 
to the history of Bengal in the 12th century A.D. Its irai>oitance is 
eiilianced by reason of the date contained in it, for none of 
tlie iiiscrijitions of pre-Muhammadan times, jirevionsly recovered 
in Bengal, are definitely kiiowui to be dated in the f^aka era.*® 
The present inscription which is to be jilaced before the Muham- 
madan Conquest is thus in a unique position as being tlie only record 

7 Kp. Ind., XV, p. 283. 

8 For an abstract of the text boo Majmndnr, op. rif., p. 171. 

9 /6/d., pp. 61, 170. One of the prin<‘ipnl villages of this PargniJa is also 
known by the same name. See Kalidas Dntt’s article in \"arendra Research 
Society's Monographs, Nos. 3 & 4; Hunter, A Sfnihfivn} Acrnuut of 

vol. I, p. 106, p. 356. 

10 The B&ngad Pillar-inscription of a Karaboja Gaudapati is a probable ex- 
ception. See J. d' Proc. A.*S.7?., VU, 1914, p. 619. But the matter is controversial. 
See VangavanTt a Bengali journal, 1330 B.S., pp. 249-252; J. d Proc. 
A.S.71., 1931, p. 141. The Tipperah Plate of HankUladeva Ranavahkamalla(?) 
and the Chittagong plate of Damodara are later than the new inscription, being 
dated respectively in the fiaka years 1141 ft 1165. See Kielhorn’s List of Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India, Nos, 366, 366; D. R. Bhandarkar’s Revised List, Ep. 
/«d., XX, part IV, p. 161, 
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whoso date is explicitly referred to the Saka era. Muliamuiadau authority 
was inaugurated in Bengal within a decade of the date of the new 
record. Whether it was Lak'-hmanasenu or one of his sons, who was 
seated on the throne of Gauda in 119G A.l)., ihe date of this inscription, 
is a question of chronology, on w'hich there may he differeiu^es di opinion, 
hut it is certain that the 2)rovince was under the lule oa some Sena king 
at the time. Our inscrijition does not refer to him by name, but it is 
highly probable that his identity has been concealed under tlie imi)eiial 
title ‘Maharaiadhiraja’ applied in the record to an unnamed paramount 
sovereign. If our inteipretation of the text is to be regarded 
as roirect," it will I-e seen that iSamaina Madommanajmla wljo e gift 
is recorded in the inscription, was hostile to the suzerain ruler. It lias 
already been noticed that the Khadi district in Western Bengal was in- 
cluded in the dominions of Laksmana-Seiia, but it ajijiears from the 
piesent record that the Sena dynasty could no more hold this possession 
in tact us tlie Palas from Ayodhya. are credited with having establislied 
their autlion’ty in the eastern jiart of the territory. Altogetlier the evi- 
dence furnished by our document seems to point to the conclusion tliat 
the control exercised by the central government in the province bad 
already been weakened before the onslaughts of the Muhammadan in- 
vader resulted in the dramatic fall of Nudiah and thus put an end to the 
Sena rule some time in the noighhourhood of 1205 A.l). As to the 
Bala ehiei's mentioned in the new iuseripiion, one may note as hignili- 
tant Madommanapala’s description as a ‘dhavala samantaruja’ whirh 

n Tlie pas‘«ngo i?i question Is eapable of an alteniativo Interpretation. Tlie 
two titles. Mahrirfijadliirrija and Mahas.ainantadhipati, may be taken as applym}^ 
to Madomrnanapala himself, the expression ‘vipaksa-samantid in that ease meiinin*; 
‘one whose saniantas have been reduced to belplossnoss’. Accordinpr to this view, the 
Maharajadhiiaja will be found to be the same as the samanta-ritin, which docs 
not sound quite convincin^ 4 , part rularly in view of the fact that the Senas were 
.still the dominant power in the province. For another instance of a Samanta makinj? 
a similar grant in IJengal, see [<, D, Barnett, Fp- fad., XVIIT, pp. 60 64. The 
list of royal officials paying allegiance to tho Samantarrijii in the present inscription 
may be explained as morn or less convent’oiial. His immediate prcdeccs^^or was 
a Mabarnandalika, a vassal chief. The Bainganj copper-plate of I^varagliosa 
shows that authority over similar officials coidd be claimed by a MaliSmandalikn, 
See Jiinrriptiotix of Benfjal^ pp. 147-157, 
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probably contains a clue regarding the origin of his family. The exis- 
tence of a Nay aka or Mahauayaka, Pratapadhavala by name, who was 
the ruler of Japila at least from 1214 to 1225 V.S., is known from bis 
own insciiptions found in Bibar.^* He was probably a feudatory of 
Vijayacandra, the Gfibadavala king of Kanauj, whose name ocrurs in 
Ihe former’s Taracandi Ecck inscription. Pratapadhavala’s family 
seems to have survived tlie extinction of llie imperial Gahadavala dynasty 
well into the 13th century, maintaiug a precarious existence against 
the Moslem invaders for some time. The llobtasgadh Rock-inscription 
lit Pratapa, (Jatei? V.S. 1279, in wdiicli is to he found a reference to his 
contact w'itli tl)e Moslems (Y'avana-dalana-Iila-mamsala — ), is regarded 
by Kielborn as a record of Pratapadhavala’s family. In identifying 
Piatupa of this inscription as a descendant of the Japila Mabanayaka 
Pratapadhavala he cites the phrase Mhavalayati dharitrim’ used in tdiis 
document as containing a useful hint. Inscriptions of Govindacandru 
and Jayacc andra recovered from Bihni’'* testify to the successful attempt 
made by the Gahadavalas of Kanauj in establishing tlieir authority in 
(ertaiu portions of that region, apparently at the cost of the Palas wlio 
bud been diiv^eii from Bengal by tire Senas in the first baK of the 12tU 
century. There are also indications of hostilities between the Gahada- 
valns and the Senas. It is not improbable that Pratapadhavala 
appeared in Bihar in the wake of the movement that culminated in the 
eastward extension of the Galiadavala power. The date of the new’ 
copper- plate- from Sund'arban falls within the ijeriod when his family 
is sii])posed to have been still in existence. The suggestion advanced 
here that the ‘dhavala-sarrrantaruja’ of this copper-plate grant may have 
been connected with the feudatories of Japila seems to be worthy of 
consideration.'^ 


12 Taracandi Rock-inscr., Journal of ihe Amfriran Oriental Sofif.y, Vol. VI, 
pp. 647-549; Rohtnsgadh Rock-inscr., /?/>. /»</., V, p. 22, No. 152; Tiitrahi Falls 
Rock-inscr., fJp. InJ., TV, p. 311. 13 Ep. Ind., TV, pp. 310-312. 

14 Tjar Plate. Kp. Ind.^ VII, pp. 98-100; Maner plate, J <t- Vroe. A.S.R., 
1922, pp. 81-84; Bodhgaya Stono-inscr., /nd., Hist. Quart. ^ 192t), pp. 14-30. Al«o 
.see Benares grant of Jayaccandra, Ind. Ant.^ XVIII, pp. 129-34. 

15 One should not, however, overlook the difficulties involved in the theory. 
The use of the Aaka era in the Sundarbaii plate and the absence of any reference 
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TEXT 

L 1 Oiu** svasti II rarama-MaheHvara samasta-suprasnsty ==* 
upeta iiiahumaiulalika 3n-3n — pala-dev = anudliyatali 

Ti 2 Maliasamant = rulhipati-maharaj = rulhiraja-vipaksa-»a- 

manta bliagavan = N arayana-nirdrolia-dlmvala-samnnta- 
raja 

Ti 3 J^ri-Madommanapala-devah kusall I Ayodhya-vinihsritn- 
Pal = aiivay = oi)arj.iita-purvva-Khritik = fi ntahiaTii-svl 

Ti 4 yamukti-ldiumau »ri-Dvaraliatuke sam = upap:nl=asesa- 
raja-rajanyaka-rajaputtra-ra.jui-8apt,=ainaiyayavad = eka 

Ti 5 ]mtra-ranaka-daiidanayak = arohak = aiiga-raksaka caita- 
bliatta-sevakadlii I Anyfmi = 4c = akirttitan ruja-i)ud = oi)a- 

L n jivinali prativasino janapadan'^ brahman = ottamrm yath- 
arliaiu manayati bodhayati samadisati ca I Vidi- 

Ti 7 taiii=a8tu bhavataip I Vamahitha-gram=oyamratnairaya- 
vahili catuli-.slm = rivacchinnah sa-jala-sthalah 8a-gartt- 
osa- 

li 8 rah sa-jliata-vitapali s = amra-madhrikah I A-ratta-bhatta- 
pravesali 1 A-kihcit-kara-graliya ])arilirita-8arvva-pT 

Ti 9 dab a-candr = arkka-ksiti-8ania-kalam yuvat'*' Vfird- 
d lii nasa-sa got ray a Y a j ur = v ved = a iit a (-r) = ggat a -Iva n va - 
sakh = ai- 

li 10 ka-des = adliyayine I Somadeva-paiittraya Piiriisoftaina- 
deva-puttraya I Maluiranaka-^rT-Ya- 


to the surname ‘Pfda’ in tlio records of the Jnpila Family are points that may tlirow 
some doubt on the suggestion ndvanml above. But it may be mentioned in this 
connection that there is a theory connecting Pratapadhnvaia'N lineage nith the 
solar family. See JCj?. Ind., IV, p. 311, fn 10. >radommnnapala’8 forefathers 
belonged to Ayodbya, the traditional seat of that family. Was Palapfda related 
to these feudatories? He assumes the title of ‘Gaudosvara’ in the Jaynngar 
Inscr. dated in the 35th year of his reign, which must be assigned to the Pith 
century. Palapiila’s connection with the Imperial Palas lacks definite proof. Reo 
Cunningham’s Archfroioftind Surrey Jteport, 111, No. 3.‘l; J. JUtitir »l* Or. 7?c«. Sor., 
1018, pp. 496 ff. 

16 Expressed by a symbol. 

17 Read 


18 Read yayad 
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L 11 sluleva-ttarmmane 8an=inittraya 1 Mittra-d^ueua a-kara- 
sasaiiikritya pru(latt = osmabliiK I Ta(l = yuRma- 
li V2 bliili sarvvair = eva bbrivibhir = api blioktribbih I Blirimei = 
a j)a}iaranu-i)alaka-bliayat‘® daiiaiii = iclam = auu- 
Ji mody = auiimo(ly = riiiu])alaiiiyaiu ! Prativasibliih karsa- 
kai = sca samucita-kara-bliara-praiyay = a(likaiii- 
L 14 piadanaili slliatavyam l Bbavanii c = atra dliarmm- 
aiiusariiiab slokalr” 1 Habubliir = vvasudha daita rajabbib 
Saga- 

li 15 radibbib I Ya.sya yasyu yada bbumis = lasya tasya tada 
jdialaiii II Bbuiiiiin yab jiratigribnati yijs = ca bbumiiii 

L 1(J yacttbati 1 ITbbaii tan punya-kai‘ium = aiiau iiiyalain Rvar- 
gga-ganiiiiau II Gam- ekaiii !ivaruuam = ekaiii I 

bhuiiier = ajjya- 

L IV i‘ddbam = angulani i Harau = uarakam = ai)nuii yavad=s 

ribuU-‘-.saiji])lavaiii II Sasiimva^'rsa-saliasrayi .sva(r)gge. 

L 18 vasati bluliiiidab I Akseida c = avamanta ca dvayaiica 
iiaraka\\» vrajcl 11 Sva-dattaiu para-datia- 
li 1!) mvfr^ yo liarod = vasudbam = imam 1 8a vislbayaiii krimir 
= bbutva ]»itriblub saba patyate II lii.“'' 

Ji 20 kaniula-dal = aiiibu-viii(luIolriiii sriyam^aiiuciiitya ma- 
nusya-jivitafica I 8akalaiii = idam = uda. 
li ‘^1 liritauca baddbva Na bi purusaib para-Kiittayo 
vilojiyab. 11 

L Sakabda (b) 1118 vaisakba — dine — 1 (P' 


TIIANSLATION 

Id.' 1-3 — Gm l^rosperitv ! Tbe bamlKome vassal cMet', 8ii- 
Madommaiiapabi-deva, a samaiita wbo is hostile to tbe Mabaiajadbi- 
raja, the parainounf lord of .samantas, who is friendly^* to tbe god 
AYirayana, meditai ing oii the Paraiua-Mabesvara, Mabainaiidalika, 8ri 
8ri-pala-deva endowed with all tbe marks of praise due to him, and 
being in sound bealtb. 


19 Road bhayad- 
21 Read - nca 
23 Road ifi varsa- 
iio Metro : Pi^pitagrii 


20 The metre of these verses: Anustubh 
22 Read ahuta 
24 Read - in va 

26 nirdroha : lit. friendship or alliance. 
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LI. 3-G — duly honoura, informs and commands all ihe Huiiuis, 
Kajanyakas, Rajaputras, Rajnl{!}, tlic seven ainatyas, the entire host ot 
servants, headed by the KJeapatra, Ranakas, Dandanuyafca, Arohuhas 
tiiders), the angaraksakas (body-guard), Chattas, Bhattas, and all others 
depending for their livelihood on His Royal Highness, who are not 
lueutioiied, the prativasins (dwellers), janapadas (provincials), the prin- 
cipal Brahmins, who have assembled at Sri-Dvajrahataka, the 2>li3^ce of 
his own salvation, situated within Eastern Katila won by the Bala 
family proceeding from Ayodhya : 

LI. (J-10 — Be it know'll to you that thij^ village, Vamahithri, out- 
side the nitnatraya, with its four boundaiies fixed, along with water 
and land, pits and barren grounds, woods and trees, with mangoes, and 
blossoms from which liquor is distilled; not to be entered by Cliattas 
aiidl Bhattas, immune from the realization of any kind of tax, witli 
forced labour abandonedi 

LI. 10-13 — is given away by Vs, as a friendly gift, being loudered 
into a grant free from all taxation, to tlie good friend, the Mabaranaka 
Sii-Vasudeva-Sarman of tlie Vardhinasa gotra, wsiudent of a poition cf 
the Kanva branch of the Yajurvida, son of Purusottamadeva, grand- 
son of Somadeva, — to last as long as the Moon, tlie Sun and tlie Eaitli 
endure. 

lil. 11-13 — Therefore, this gift should be appioved and maintained 
by you and all the future rulers too, out of fear for the sin caused In 
theft of laud. 

Id. 13-14 — The dwellers and cuhivators shall remain by virtue oi 
all payments such as tax, cess (?) and loll, etc, which are due. 

LI. 14-21 — Here are the verses in pursuance of dliarma : Land has 
been given away by many kings, such as Sagara. Whosoever at aiiv 
time possesses the land, to him (hen belongs the fruit. Whoever ac- 
cepts, and whoever grants, land, both perform a sacred deed and 
always go to heaven. (Jne who takes away a cow, a piece of gold or 
land measuring even half a finger gets into Hell (where one remains) 
till tlie Deluge is called. He who bestows laiidi resides in heaven lor 
sixty thousand! years and he who takes it away or approves 
(of such action) lives in Hell for the same length; of time. He who 
tu!kes away laud given eitlier by liimself or by otlieis elianges into a 
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worm and rots in filtli with his t'oreiathers. Therefore, the good deeds 
of others should not be annihilated by men, considering that fortune 
and human life are as unsteady as a drop of water on a lotus-petal, and 
also appreciating all that has been cited hem. 

L.22 — The !§aka year 1118, on the .... day of Vaisidiha.* 

Benoy Ciianuha Sen 
Devaphasad Ghosh 


* Part 1 (it tlic article is wiiltoii by Mr. D. P. Ghosh and Part 11 by 
Dr. 13. C. Sen. 


I.Il.Q., JUNE, 1984 
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The Jaina Gatendar 

Tlie astronomio chronological period on which the Jaina system 
is’ based iji the well-known quinquennial yuya or cycle. It is. tlie same 
as that of the Jyotim-vedanga and is described in the Garya SamhitCt 
as is to be seen in the extant fragments of the latter work. According 
to Varahamihira’s Pancasiddliantika, it formed the fundamental 
doctrine of Paitamaha Siddhanta which also Varaliamihira consider 
as one of the more im])ortant Siddhantas known at his time. 
References to this cycle are met with in the early history of 
Buddhism. 

In the Jaina astronomy a yuga consistvS of five years and 
begins with Abhijit. The lunar year and also the solar year 
commence at the same point or day and end at the same point 
or day once in every cycle of 30 years which is equal to 0 
cycles of five years each. The lunar year gains 0x2 months 
and thus completes one complete intercalary year. Similarly, the 
solar, the Savana or seasonal, the lunar, and the Naksatra years begin 
on the same day and end on the same day or simultaneously begin 
and end once at the end of 12 cycles of 5 years each i.e, CO years. 
It must be noted here that the lunar year is really equal to 354 days 
'6^ muhurtas. In a cycle of five years, there are GO Solar months, 
G1 Btu months, G2 Lunar months, and G7 Naksatra months. Similarly, 
the intercalary Lunar year, the Solar, the Rtu or Savana, the 
Lunar and the Naksatra years will simultaneously begin and end 
once in a great cycle of 156 cycles of 5 years each, for 15Gx5 
years make 744 intercalary Lunar years, 780 Solar years, 793 lltu 
years, 806 Lunar, and 871 Naksatra years. 

One Naksatra year 327 days 

One Lunar year = 354 days 

One Btu year *360 days 

One Solar year =366 days 

The intercalary lunar year =383 days 21^ in. 

The moon moves and coincides 67 times with Abhijit in a yugd 
dt 5 years. The sun meets with the same star five times in a 
yuga. 

The names of the months are: — 

Modern names Jaina names 

1. Sravapa ... Abhinanda 

2i Bhadrapada ... ... Suprati§tha 
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3. 

Asvayuja 

... 

Vijaya 

4. 

Kurtika 

. . . 

Pritivardhana 

5. 

Margasir?a 

... 

Sreyan 

G. 

Pausya 


Siva 

7. 

Magha 


Sisira 

8. 

Phalguna 


Haimavan 

9. 

Caitra 


Vasanta 

10. 

Vaisakha 

... 

Kusumasambh a va 

11. 

Jaistha 


Nidagha 

12. 

Asad ha 

. . . 

Vanavirodhi 


The year or the sainvaisnra i» of tour kinds: — 

(1) Nakflatra-samvatsara = 12 Naksatra mrisas = 12 x day3 = 
327 days + l^ij^ day. 

(2) Yuga-samvatsara (cyclic year) =5 years. 

(3) rramana-samvatsara. 

(4) Saturn-year. 

Tlie first is of 12 kinds, as Sravana, Bhudrapada etc ; when 
Jupiter completes the whole circle of constellations once, it is called 
a Naksatra-saipvatsara of 12 years. 

Lunar year = 29f§- x 12 = 354 days + ^| day. Intercalary Lunar 
year = 383| 3* days. Saura or Solar year = 12 x 30^ = 300 days. 

Thus, once in 30 solar months there will be one intercalary lunar 
month. Hence in a yuya of (JO solar months there will be two 
intercalary lunar months, p]ach lunar month contains two jmrvas. 
Therefore, a lunar year contains 24 parvas, and an intercalary 
year 20 parvas. ^ 

The Pramuna-samvatsara i,s of five kinds; (sidereal), 

lUu (seasonal), Candra (lunar), Adiiya (solar) and intercalary' 
lunar. Tlie lUu and Aditya-samvatsaras are thus explained ; — 

2 Clhatikaa make one Muhurta. 

30 Muhurtas make one Day and Night. 

15 Ahoratras (Days and Nights) make one Paksa, 

2 Paksas make one month. 

12 Months make one Year. 

The year of 300 days and nights is a Rtu-sainvatsara. This 
has got two more names, Karma-samvatsara and Savana-sainvat- 
sara. The former name is given on . account of the fact that 
it is popular among the workmen. Karma month has no frac- 
tion and facilitates calculations in worldly transactions; the 
rest have fractions and so are not convenient for calciilation 
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purposes. Savana means engagement in woin. Hence that year 
which is chiefly agreeable to work is Savana year. The year of 3G0 
flays is called Karma and also Savana year. Similarly, the solar 
year is the time taken by the rainy and other seasons for completion 
of one revolution. It is, however, usual to assign GO days to each 
of the seasons. Still each one of them has 61 days. Hence the 
.solar year contains 3GG days. In a yuga there are three ordinary 
lunar years of 354^^ days and two intercalary years of 383 days. 
Hence in a yuga there are G2 Lunar months and G7 Naksatra 
months. 

Now, a solar year is equal to 36G days : hence one solar month 
is ®y®^ = 3(>J days. A karma-samvat8ara = 3G0 days; hence one 
karma-month = = 30 days. A lunar year = 354 days ; hence 

one lunar month = days.* One Naksatra year = 3276 7 ’ 

days ; hence one Naksatra month = 276^ days. An inter- 


calary lunar year = 383^^ days ; hence one intercalary lunar month 



In a yvga or cycle of 5 years or 1830 days, there are GO solar 
months, or 01 Savana mouths, or G2 lunar montlis or G7 Naksatra 
months or 57 intercalary months, 7 days, ll|f miihurtas, for, an inter- 

1830 22G920 

talary month = 31||^ days and therefore "3905 

7 days and llj^ muhurtas. 

Again one lunar month' is divided into two parts or parvas, the 
29 ^ 4 

wKite half contains day3 = 295|- x 15 muhurtas = 442} 5' muhurtas, 

and the dark half also 442^| muhiirtas. A tithi or lunar day is 

2dU 01 , 

equal to H parts of a day as it is equal to “ 02 x So ” li2 


Hence a day being divided into 30 muhurtas, a tithi will be equal to 
Stx 30 muhurtas =29if muhurtas. The tithis are of two kinds : 
(1) day tithis and (2) night tithis. Both hinds are divided into a 
week of five lunar days, called {a) Nanda, (5) Biiadra, (f?) J aya, 
(d) Tuccha, (e) Purna. in the case of day tithis; and (a) Ugravati, 
(6) Bhogavatl, (c) Ta^omatl, (d) Sarvasiddha and (c) Subhanamni, 


1 The difference between a karma-m&sa and a lunar month which is equal to 
30 - 29j|-= 30/62, makes Avamaratra. The difference due to one day is 
Hence in 62 days there will he one complete Avamaratra. 
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in the case of night tilhis. Thus three weeks of day tiiliis and three 
weeks of night tithis will make fifteen complete lunar days. 

The Jaina astronomical works mention five seasons, viz., 
rains, autumn, dewy, spring and summer. The seasons are 
of two kinds, the solar and the lunar. The solar season is 
equal to two solar months = G1 days. The seasons commence with the 
Asadha month, though the cycle of 5 years commences with the 1st 
day of the dark half of the month of Sravana. Here a connection 
may be sought with the word 'Varsa’ (year), and it is surmised 
that the year must have come to acquire this denomination from 
the fact of the year beginning with ‘Varsa’ or rainy season. It may 
also be mentioned here that Kaufilya, in his Arthasdstra^ says that 
the year in his time began with the summer solstice at the end of 
Asadha,^ 

Now to determine the season on any day, we are to 
count the number of parvas elapsed since the beginning 
of the cycle and multiply it by 15 in order * to reduce them to 
lunar days; then we add the remianing days above tlie parva up to 
the day in question ; next we deduct the Avamu days at the rate of 

per day; we then double the remainder and add again Gl. Then 
we divide the sum by 122 and the quotient by G; the latter quotient 
is the number of expired lltus and the remainder divided by two 
gives the days of tlie current season.' For example, to determine 
the season on tlie 1st Dipotsava day, we have the number of parvas 
from the beginning of the cycle on the 1st day of the dark half of 
f^ravana to the day in question to be 7. Therefore 7 x 15 = 105 lunar 
days. Now 105 X = nearly 2, i. e., two Avama ratris. Deducting 
this from 105, we have 103. Then 103x2 = 203, 2'0G + G1 = 2G7, 
267 -r 122 = 2 + ^/=11^. Then counting the seasons from 

Asadha we may say that turo seasons are past and that 11 days 
have elapsed in the third season. 

With regard to the question which season closes with what 
lunar day, we are to take the number of the season in question, 
double it, deduct one from it, double it again and then keep this 
jiroduct in two rows. One indicates the number of parvas and the 
other being reduced to half shows the number of lunar days (tithis). 
For example, to find on what lunar day the first season in a 
cycle happens, we get 1x2 — 1 = 1, again 1 x 2=2, keeping on two 
rows, as 2 2, we have the latter 2. The result is that 2 parvas 

2 Vide my article * ‘On the Seasons and the Year-beginning of the Hindus,” 
/.y/.Q., December 1928. 
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have elapsed and that on the Pratipat day the first Rtu closed. 
Similarly for the second season, we get 2 x 2-1 = 3, 3 x 2 = 0. Then 
we have G and G. That is, G parvas have elapsed and that on the 
3rd day the second season has closed, and so on. 

Now in one sidereal revolution of the moon, the lunar seasons 
are six. Hence in a cycle of 5 years which is equal to G7 sidereal 
revolutions of the moon there are G X G7 = 402 lunar seasons. In one 
lunar season there are 4|^ days. Because one sidereal revolution 
of the moon = 6 seasons, one revolution — 27|^Y days, and therefore, 
one season = 27^y'rG = 4^ days. The formula to determine the 
lunar seasons is as follows : — Multiply by 15 the number of parvas 
that have elapsed from the beginning of the cycle ; then add the 
remaining number of days above the parvas, if any. Then deduct 
Avania ratris at 7 .V per day. Then multiply the remainder by 134 and 
add to the product 305 and divide the sum by GIO. The quotient is the 
number of Rtus. For examjde, to find tbe lUu on the 5th day of the 
1st parva from tlie beginning of the cycle, we get 5-1 = 4, 4 x 134 = 
530, 536 + 305=841, 841 + GlO-l 0 fi. Then the result is the first sea- 
son. Taking the remainder 231, divide it by 134, this gives 
i.e. one day and 484- sixty-seventh parts of tlie second day have 
elapsed. To know what season there will be on the 11th day of the 
second parva from the beginning of the cycle, we get 1 i)arva having 
elapsed, 1 X 15 + 10 (as 10 days have elapsed up to the lltli day) = 
25, 25 X 134 = 3350, 3350 + 305 = 3655. 3655 + 610 = ^oW=0g-?^, i.e., 5 
^Itus have elapsed. Now, fx* sixty-sevenths 

of a day have elapsed after 5 Rtus. 

In order to determine the closing day of a lunar season 
the following method is givep ; — As in the case of solar 
seasons, multiply the constant JJJ by one for tlie first and by 
(2 X number of seasons+l) for the second and other seasons up to 
the last season. Then the quotient is the number of lunar 
days expired. For example, for the first lunar season, the cons- 
tant is ; multiply by 1 . Then Hence after 2 days 

and 18j sixty-seventlis of the third day the 1 st lunar season attains 
completion. For the 402nd season, 'fJj J x (2 x 401 + 1)-= tll 
^-VT4-~=1327iVr* That is, the 402nd season will be completed wJien 
1827 days and 48i sixty-sevenths of a day after those days have 
elapsed. 


S. R. Das. 



Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

The rratihruas are believed^ to have beeu a branch of the Gurjara 
tribe which, in the latter part of the nth c. A.D., poured into India 
along with tlie Ililnas. There is at present no di.vagreenient among 
the scholars in regard to Uiis.* The theory of the Gurjara origin of llie 
Pratihar'as is entirely bused on the evidence of a stone inscription, dis- 
covered in the village of Rajor or Rajorgadh, in the Rajgadh district 
of the Alwar state, Raji>utana. It slates tbat,^ in V.S. 1010 = A. D. 
1*59, during the reign of Paramabhattairaka-inuharajadhiraja-Vijaya- 
paladeva, who meditated on the feet of the Paramubliattaraka-iualra- 
rajadhiraja-KHitipaladeva, maharajrulhiraja-Paramesvara-Mathaiiadeva 
of the (j urjara-Pnifiliilra lineage, son of the mahaiiljadhiraja 
i^avata, residing at Riljyapura, made some grants of land. 

It is unanimously upheld that the expression Gurjaia-Pratiliara, 
referred to above, means Pratihara clan of the Gurjara tr^be, and 
thereby conclusively jiroves that the Pratiluaas weie Gurjaias. But a 
critical examination of the passage in question discloses that it bears 
more reasonable interpretation. Ksitiprda and Vijayapala, mentioned 
in the above inscription, were unquotionably the king^s who belonged 
to the Pratihara dynasty of Kaiiauj.’ Rajyapura is Rajor where the 
stone slab was discovered. Gurjuia the name of a country. The 
Xausari granf^ of Pulakesi Janasraya, dated 738-9 A.D., mentions 

1 Dr. Hhaiiclarkar, JIIHUAS., vol. XXi — The (J urjanttt. Dr. H. ('. 
iMajuiiidar, O'nrjunt-riuiifuun.s : -/. Dej*, Lett,, vul. X. Dr. Smith, Kmln Histonj o/ 
Indni. 

2 Kl.^ vol. Ill, l». 203. Parafnuhfmitruvku-mahCinljddh'ndja-intnunvh'ara- 
.•^ r-KsituHiludi LU-iHiddn udh i/fi tn-jmm inuhhuffu nil a-muhCvi’ujuif^i I rCiju-iKi rutiiOi m i a- 

.ill- Vi j(t \jit pn liidv ni-iuldv ixl in a hh ijna ni rd Im inCi na-1{ul\jona~ciju i/a nijiiv <Sa in vntsa ni- 
da.sn.su .sodas-idtnrnli'sn Maijfininiti^i-silnixilsn-ffraijudasydiii i<niii-yultd yd in- 
i' nun Sam lOlii Mdolia-sutfi 13 Sntiacadija srl-lidjijainu-dcnsihitn mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja-jKiriunf'.srara-.sii-Mafhanadrvo mnhdiOjnd hi rdja-si l-Sdvoia-.su n u r (Jur- 

}}ara rraiihCndnvayah lus'iH^ 

3 Kl., vol. Vlll, App. 1. p. 12. 

-1 Su indlia ra-Kavv/i clla-Sa u nisf.ra-Cd vofola-Mau nja-O u rjarddi / dj ye etc.. 

Jiuin. Ca.z., vol. I, pt. 1, p. 109, in. 
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Gurjara as a country. So also does the Ragholi plate/ a record of the 
8th c. A.D. The country of Gurjara is identical with the country of 
Gurjarati'u. The Daulatpur inscription* of Bhoja records that the 
DendvanaJai Visaya, modem Didwana. in the Jodhpur State, 
Rajputana, was in tlie Gurjaratra-bhiimi. An inscription^, in ’ a 
temple at Kalanjara, states that Maugalanaika, modern Maglona, in 
the Jaipur State, in Rajputana, was situated in the Gui'jaratra- 
mandala. There are indications in the Kajor stone inscription that 
Rajor and its neighbourJiood formed a part of tlie Guijaia country.* 
In this circumstance the country of Gurjara is to be tak^n to have 
extended from at least Dicl\\’ana in the west to Rajor in the east, com- 
prising the western part of the Jodhpur State, and nearly the whi/le 
of the States of Jaipur and Alwar.* 

In the ligJit of the above discussion the expression Gui’tjara-Prati- 
hara may very reasonably be taken to mean the Pratihara family of 
the Gurjara country. Its object is to distinguish the Pratihara family, 
to which Mathanadeva belonged from that of the Kanyakubja-Prati- 
hara, of which his overlord Vijayapala, referred to at the beginning 
of the Rajor inscription, was a member. The ancient Indian records 
were not unfamiliar with this sort of expression. The Mad'hainagar 
copi)er plate^* of Laksmanaseiia states that Samaiitaseiia wus the head- 
garland of the clan of the Karnata-Ksatriyu. This evidently means 
that Sumantasena was a member of tlie Ksatriya clan of the Karnata 
country, and was distinct from that residing in Bengal. 

Even, if the term Gurjara, in this connection, is taken to have re- 
ferred to the tribe, the Gurjara origin of the Praliharas cannot be de- 
finitely proved. It can well be taken to mean that Mathanaufeva’s 

5 Dv^am Uaur-jjaraui etc., EL, vol. IX, p. 44. 

6 Ei., vol. V, p. 213. 7 Ibhl.^ p. 210, fn. 3. 

8 (ht rjara-vCihita-sunmhi b»vtra etc.. Ibid., vol. Ill, i). 260, 1.12. 

y Uiueii Tsaiig tells us that Jvii-clic-lo is 18(X) li (600 miles)' north to Valabhi 
(Watters, vol. II, p. 240). Scholars are- unanimous in tliinkiiig that Kii-che-lo 
is identical with Gurjara. But this is erroneous. Kii-che-lo is to be identified 
with Kacchella, referred to in the Nausari grant, which is di-stinct ifrom GurjarA 
(Sec above, p. 1, fn. 4). 

10 Korndtu-KsatriyOndinajujii hula-6irodama Sdniantaseruih (Inscriidions of 
JSenyul, vol. HI, p. 110). 
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fallier beloii«fed to tlie Uurjara tribe, iiiitll lii>i mother was a member of 
the Pratihara family » Samaiitaseiia of the Sena dynasty is said to 
have been the head-garland of the elans of the IJralnnanas. and the 
Ksatriyas.“ The Guhila ]lha1*rpatta, who tlourislied in the seventh 
century A.D., was a member of the Brahmu-Ksatra family.'^ Tliey 
obviously signify that the (father and mother of the founder of the 
Sena family of Bengal, and the father and mother of the founder of 
the Guhila family in tlie Gurjara country belonged res^Jectively to the 
Brahmaiia and the Ksatriya clans. 

Hence the view that the expressions Gurjuiesvara, Gurjaranatha 
etc., moan the rratiharas because tlie latter were Giirjaras should be 
aba n done ill. In ancient Ijidiun record.s we frequently come across 
the terms Gaudesvaia, Maluvanatha, Cedisvaia, Karnatcsvara e\c., 
but hardly ralesvara, Kalaciirijiati, Baramaranatha, etc. Tliis sug- 
gesis that tlie words Israra, mltha, pati etc., were used as suthxes of the 
names of the countries, and not of tribes or familie'^. The Pmtiharas 
since the time of Vatsaraja weie in possession of tlie Gurjara country, 
whicli they ruled through their vassals. But the expression Gurja- 
resvara (lord of Gurjara), occasionally mentioned in the Kastrakuta 
records, does not appear to have referred to Vatsaraja or any of his 
succes.sor. The Barodu plate‘s of the Rrustiakuta Karka, chief of 
Lata, distinguishes between Gnrjareh'arapatl (master of Ihe lord of 
Guijaia) and Gurja/rsvara. Here Gurjaresvara-pati was evidently 
V'atsaraja^s successor Nagabliata II, and G,ui jaresvara (luid of 
Gurjara) was his feudatory. Tlie Bagumia plate^"* also distinguishes 
Mihira Bhoja from the Gurjaras. 

Again, it will not be ])roper to assume that a particular country 
was known us Gurjar'a because of the fact that the Pratiliaras i^ettled 
there. The kingdoms over wdiich the Pratiliaras ruled, weie known as 
Malava, Kanaiij, Vallamajulula and Gurjuia. The Prat i liar a 
Kahka, who was tlie ruler of Vallamandala, is said to liave obtained 

11 Jfrahnia^Ksairiua'tunnajaui kuUisiroddma Sdmfintascna I, p. 207, V. 5). 

12 tbiit., vol. XII, p. 13: hrahmn-Ksnfninvifo «tc., 1.5. 

13 ibid., vol. V, p. 208. 14 /.4., vol. XII, p. 100 

I.II.Q., JUNE, 1931 


15 Ibid.y p. 179. 

17 
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lejiowii ill \ alliniiaiidiila, Gui jaralra Tlie Pratiharu Vatsaraja, 

Ivin^ ot‘ Malava, and the Pratihaia Nuj^ahhata II, and IJlioja, kiiiys of 
Kanauj, gTunted lands in tlie Gurjaratrabliunn.^^ All these prove that 
Giiijaratra or Giirjaru was distinct from Malava, Kanauj, and Yallanian- 
dala. Indeed Abu Zaid (A.D. 91G), who never travelled in India and 
Cliina, and who collected information from books and from travellei’s 
who visited the countries, states that Kanauj is a large country form- 
ing the empire of Kanauj was at that time under the sw^ay of 

the Pratiharas. But the more authentic Muhammadan historians, lu>w- 
ever, do not connect the Pratiharas witli the Gurjara country. A1 
Mas’udi, w’ho was one of the informants of AImI Zaid, mentions, in the 
same connection, about Balhara (Kastrakuta), the king of India, 
Batiui'a, the king of Kanauj, and about the king o^t Juzr (Gurjara).^'* 
A1 Biladuii, when describing the military excursion of the Arabs in 
India, mentions the countries of Marimuf, Mandal, Barns, Uzain, 
Malibu, Baluiriniad, A1 Ba-ilman, and Jurz.**' Of the countries men- 
tioned, Barus is Broacli, Marmad is Marumara, Uzain is Ujjain in 
Malava, Maliba is Malapa i.e. Western Ghats, A1 Bailiuan is Vallamaii- 
dala, and Jurz is Gurjara, Iljjain and Vallamandala were at that 
time ruled hy the Pratiharas, and Gurjara was an independent king- 
dom. 

liVeii, if for argumeiitks sake, it is taken for granted that the exiues- 
sions ^urjaresvara, king of Jurz, etc., s-ignifled the kings of the Prafihara 
dynasty, it will not be fair to regard the Pratiharas as members of the 
Gui jara tribe. This point is definitely settled by a Gahga record. The 
(iangas were not racially connected with the Gurjara tribe. But the 
8iavana Belgola cpituplP^ states that tlie Gahga Satyavakya-Kohguni- 
varman (A.D. 978-984) liecame known as ‘the king of the Gurjaras' hy 
conquering tlie northein region for Krsnaraja III. 

After all, we liave at prc'^eut no evidence to jirove that the Prati- 
haras were a blanch of tlie Gurjara tribe. 

15 vol. IX, p. 280. 

17 El., vol. V, p. 211. 18 Elliot, vol. 1, p. 2, 10. 

19 Ihnt., pp. 22-25. 20 Ih’nI., p. 260. 

21 •^^tittffirdlj/d-Kfnnffunivni’tnvirt-fthfinn nia mahd nlj(l<l hi i njasi/u Krsfnorufotto r(i-‘ 

iiiO'Virnja-iddita-^Ciu’jjar-ailhirdja^ etc. (L7., vol. V, p. 176, Ls., C-8), 
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The Pratihariis, through their records, claim that tiiey were des- 
cendants of the epic hero Liuksmana. The Jodhpur iiisc ri])ti()u“ of 
the Pratihara Balik^a, dated V.S. 894, leports that “iimsimicli as the 
vei'y brother of Ralmabhadra pei4‘ormed the duty of a door-keeper 
(Piiatihaa'a), this illustrious clan came to be known as Pratiliara,” 
Similarly the Gwalior prasasti^^ of Jjhoja iiairates that “all praise unto 
his younger bi other, Laksmana (Saumittri), a stern rod': of chastisement 
in war with Meglianada, tJie destroyer df Indra's pride, who served as 
the door-keeper (Pratihara) (of llama), owing to his ( om maud men t- not 
to allow others to enter. In that family, which bore tlie insignia of 
Pratihara (door-keeper), and was a shelter of the three worlds, the king 
Nagabhata api)eared ** 

Needless to mention that this claim is evidently a- mytJi. The epic 
hero Laktsmana was a Ksatriya while the Pratiharas were originally 
Brahmanas. But this claim of the Pratihatias may be explained in 
this way. Praliiiara was an important office in ancient times, 
This dynasty awsuiued* the name Pratiluira liecause its founder 
occupied, the office of the same name. That the name of the dynasty 
has close connection with the official designatioJi, Pratihara, is proved 
by the fact tluit the family continued, as the above verse tells us, to 
bear tlie insignia of the office of Pratihara even when it attained to 
sovereign iwsition. Dr. Fleet, while discussing the origin of the 
Ralstrakutas, remarks that’’ “in early times tliere was a class of officials 
named llastrakuta which title seems to have designated the head man 
of a Rastra or province just as Gramakuta designates the head man of 
a village. The Rastrakutas may have been feudatory and lieredilary 
governors of provinces, who, wJieu they rose to sovereign power, pi eserverl 
their official title as a dynasty oi** family name.’* Similar arguments 
hold good in the ca?^ of the Piatihara dKnasty also, Pratihara was the 
name of a dynasty, and not of a tribe or a clan. Tlie Ghatiyalu ins- 
cription’^ of Kakkuka, dated 8Gl A.D., statevs that tlie Biuhniana Ilari- 


22 K/., vol. XVlIl, p. 97. 

23 A7., vol. XVI ll, p. 110. 24 Horn, vol. F, pt. II, pp, 384-385. 

25 Aait Pratthdra-vam^hguru saddvijah srl-Hfiricunttra. — El., vol. IX, p. 279. 
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inndra wns the Pratihrtrav(nnsa-ffvru. The Jodhpur inscription^® of 
the Pratihrua Pauka, dated 8^17 A.l)., recoids that Haricandra was a 
preceptor (of the Pratihriras) like Prajapati, whicli means that 
Itaiicandra wa« a creator (founder) of the. Pratil)ara dynasty 

just as Prajapati (Bralinia) was the creator of t lie living? beinp^. 

All tiiese j)rove that Har'candrn was the founder of the 

Pratihura dynasty. The founder of the Piatiliara dynasty, as has been 
noticed above, lield the otlice of Pratiliara. Hence, Haricandra, its 
founder, must have held iJiat otlice for ^oInp time. Jle, however, in 
course of time, succeeded in attaininj^ to kindly jmsition. Later, 
hi< successors, in a((ordance witl^ the ^eneial ]U’actice of the ao-e, 

appear to liave been inclined to jifive some mythical colour to the origin 
of tlieir tainily. They, in course (A‘ their endeavour to find' out some 
thing from the ei)ic lore for the adjustment of (heir case, sinick on the 
fact that Lnlusmana, the younger brother of the hero (;f tlie Pdinnynndj 
hebl the oftice of Pratihaia on a. particular occasion under his elder 
brother. This admirably suited' iheir pui])Ose, and tlienceforward they 
boldly ])ut forward the claim that tJieir family originated from 
Luksmana. 

The existence of tliree branches of the Pratihara dVnasty’ liave 
hitherto been traced. One held sway over Vallamandala i.e. the terri- 
tory aionnd the city of Jodhpur, in Kaji)t:tiana, tlie other ruled in 
Malava and Kanauj, and the third g'overiunf tlie (hiijara country. All 
these branches evidently originated from jraricandra. The Jodhpur 
ins<!riptioir^ of Jvauka states that ‘Mbere was an illusirious llrahmana 
named Hai icandra, who had ihe title (mark) Pohilladdhi, who was 
versed in the meaning of the Ved'as and the 8astras, and who was a jne- 
ceptor like Prajapati. Tliat illustrious Jfnricandra married (first) the 
daughter of a llrahmaiia, and (as) second (wife), the Ksatriya Bhadra, 
belonging to a noble family, and jiossessed of good (inalities. Those 
sons who were boni of the Brahmana wife became Pratihara Brabinanas. 
Those wlio were horn of ciiieen Bhadja became drinkers of wine.*' The 
same inscription further t'ells us that tlie Pratihara dynasty of Valla- 

20 Dvijdh sn-Jiu itctnul r-nh'lnidh I*niininiti~smno intruhl XVIH, p. 05. 

27 EL, vol. XVHl, pp. 07, 98. 
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manclala were d'escemlants of IlaricandVa through his Ksatriya wife. 
The rratihams of Gurjara, who flourished in the middle of the tenth 
century A.D., and who were vassals of the ^ratihara^^ f>f Kanauj, might 
liave been remote descendants of the rratihdras of Vallamaiidala, 
The Jodhpur in.scription/* dated 837 A.l)., states that apart from the 
I’ratihara dynasty of Vallamaiidala theie was another line of tlie 
Pratiliara kings, wdio wcu© horn of the family of the Biahinana chief, 
and who were put into trouble, by Mayfira i.i*. tlie Ka.strakutas of the 
Deccan, whose early cai>ital wa^s at MayfiTakJiandi. We know the exis- 
tence of only two branches of the J’ratiliaia (lyiiasiy in the fiist lialf of 
the ninth century A.D., one ruling in Vallamaiidala, and tlie other at 
Madava and Kanauj. Tlie fact of the terrible snuggle between the 
Pratiliiira.s of Malava and the Kastralkfitas of the Deccan is well known 
to the students of Indian history. Hence the Praiihaia kings, born in 
the family of a Brahmuna chief, may very reasonably be identified 
with the Pratihara kings of Malava. Thi^i Pratihara dynasty obviously 
hecuiue Ksati iya through matrimonial alliance. 

D, C-. GANouny 


28 Dvijn-nrm-htlajam sat-FraUharabh^pam p. 9(JK 



A Gandhara Belief in The Indian Museum 


111 llie ^s]^ow case no. 1 in llie Gandliuia room o^f the ludiaii Museum, 
Calcutta, is a fragmentaiy relief marked no. 513U. It is curved out of 
hlack slate as the Gaiidliai a >ciilptitres usually are and it measures 3' x 
7". It appears to have belonged to the frieze of a coinpaJ atively small 
votive stupa. The museum records sliow that it hails irom Swat valley 
in the ^orth-Wesrern fiontier. The carving on a substamtial ])o? tion of 
it on its right side has peeled olf and its left shows a slaniing break. 
Inspite, however, of this con'll derable damage to it, enough still remains 
(as will appear from the accompanying plate) to justify an attempt in 
determining the subject matter of this illustration. 

Beginning from the left, we find a male figure dressed in royal 
accoutrements shooting an arroNv. A hill is depicted in front of him 
ou ilie upper part of which is an animal running to right and on the 
lower part a lion peeping from its den ; trees are shown growing from 
tlie hillside on the riglit. A heavily draped male figure seated on a 
raised seat on the other side of the hill is playing on a harp and a 
female figure is dancing; their faces aie turned towards the right. In 
front of them is a big tree shown slightly aslant. Next, we find a man 
lying down and a female lamenting over her companion with her right 
hand raised. That they are the same couple shown on the other side of 
the tree is clearly indicated by the artist by his dei)iction of the Iiarj> 
near tlie head of the man The grieving female figure is 
being forcibly grasped on her left upper arm by a royal 
figure (evidently the same figure we saw on the extreme left — he is 
similarly dressed and he carries the bow on his left arm). Lastly, we 
find the female figure being led away by tlie king whose head is lost. 
The relief breaks heie and we do not know what more there were in 
continuation. The above description will sUovr that the sculpture 
depicts a forcible abduction of a woman by a king after her male com- 
panion was shot by him. The scene of the abduction is laid in a hilly 
forest country wheie the couple had gone to indulge in music and 
dance. 
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Now, wLat may thi» story represent? It evidently does not depict 
any of the incidents fi'om the present life of the Master, wliich are so 
copiously illustrated in Gundhara. So, it may depict one of the stories 
connected with the pa^it lives of the Buddha. If it does so, then we are 
at once apprised of the importance of this fragmentary relief. It is a 
wellknown fact that very few Jatalca stories are actually illustrated in 
Gandhara. M. Foiicher long ago i)ointed out that the four Jataka 
stories which can be mainly recognised amongst the Hellenistic reliefs 
of Gandham are the Diipahkara, Vessantara, Chadanta, aiu? the 
Syatina Jatakas. It is true that Hiuen Thsang records the acclimati- 
sation of a good many Jataka stories in the Gandhara region and its 
adjoining districts/ some o^ which do not appear in the Ceylonese coiu- 

r 

1 Hiuen Thsang roi’ers to the following stupas, among others cumineinorating 
incidents of several Jataka stories: — (A) A great stone stupa, above ikXh ft. high, 
Jiaving marvellous sculptures, said to have been built by Aioka, about two li to 
the east (in the 7>t7(j south east) of the capital of the Na-ka-lo-lio country or 
region near Jalalabad. (B) Four or five li north of the city of Pu-sc»ka-lo-fa-ti 
(Puskaravati) was an A.soka >tupa some 100 ft. high commemorating the incident 
of the Bodhisattva’s dedication of his eyes in charity. (C) About 100 li to tl»o north- 
west of this stupa, was another which marked the place at ^Nhich the Bodhisattva 
in his birth as Syama was accidentally shot by the king Brahmadatta but was 
later restored to life by Sakra; M. Koucher identified thi.s stupa with Periano 
])heri, a mound near Charsadda. (D) Several stupas said to have been built by 
Asoka, in the environs of Po'-Iu-sha (modem Shahabaz-garhi), connected wdth the 
various incidents in the Vessaiitara Jataka. (K) About 120 li n.n.e. from Po-lu- 
slia was an Asoka stupa to mark the spot where the sage Tu-<-hio (Ekasrhga) once 
livedj M. Foucher, in his // Ait (inicio-IUmAdh'fque du fJaudhura, (tome 11 fuse. 
I, p. 265 fig. 438 Ic ]iere du Itsi KKiii riiuju — Musee de C'alcutta.. No. 2377; the 
illustration shows — from the left — trees in the back-ground, a doc grazing just in 
front of a bearded ascetic sitting on ivs hciuuches betore his hut) 
reproduces a fragmentary relief which according to him depats 
the incident (in the Jataka Story) which led to the birth of the sage Ekasrngu 
(Brahman ical Rsyasrhga). Foucher describes this relief as lying in tlie collection 
of the Calcutta Aluosum but the exhibits in the Gandhara room of the same do 
not include it. A fragmentary relief, however, in the show case No. I of the 
same room and by the side of the relief under discussion, seems to depict another 
incident in the same story. (F) In the Udyana country, near the capital Mang-kil, 
ft stupa commemorated the incidents of the Ksantivadin Jataka (no relief illus- 
trating it has BO far been found among the Gandhara specimens, but an elaborate 
on© illustrating it is in the collection of the Sarnath Museum). (G) Some distance 
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pilation of these legends, but are mentioned in their Chinese versions ; 
but none amongst thoise has the slightest reseiublunce to the scene illus- 
trated in our i-elief. However, there is one Jataka, Candukiuuara by 
nam^ (no. 485 of the Jataka collation) which suhslanually agrees 
with a portion of the illustration. The story runs thus: 

While Brnhinadatta w’as reigning in Benaie(4, the Bodhisativa was 
born as a kinnara in the region of the Himalayas; his name was Canda 
and he had a fairy wife Canda by name. One hot season the kinnara 
couide came down to the foot of the niounlain and l)egan to indulge 
ihemselves in music and dance, the male playing on a lute and tlie 
female singing and dancing to the tune, waving her soft hands. Guided 
by the sweet sound of music, Binhmadatta, then ahunting in the same 
region, came near the couple and watched them from a secret place. 
Chaimed with the beauty of the kinuari, he thought di abducting her 
after killing her male companion. Actuated by this desire, he shot 
the kinnara dead. Candakinnari, on seeing her husbanci fall down 
pierced by an arrow and perceiving that life was extinct in him, began 
to lament grievously over her dead husband. The king now came out 
of his hiding place and offered his love to the grief-stricken fairy who, 
in all fairness of things, indignantly refused his oveHures. The king 
made repeated attempts to seduce her, but had to go away unsuccessful 
in the end. Sakra, however, took jiity on the unfoH unate fairy and had 
her husband restored to life. 

As is clear from the perusal di the story, there u close' agreement 
between it and the relief up to a certain portion. The Jataka refers to 
a denouiueut quite different from the one which seems to be indicated 
by the relief. There is no reference to the forcible abduction of the 
female fairy in the s-tory. But the I'elief being fragmentary, we have 
no idea how the scene ended here. Or, is it possible that a different 

from Mang-kil, a stupa was erected by A^ka, to mark tiie spot in which the 
Bodhisattva as king Sibi sliced his body to ransom a pigeon from a hawk (there 
is a relief in red spirted sand stone in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta which depicts the incidents of this Jataka; it evidently hails from 
Matliurk). (H) A few miles to the west of Mang-kil, Lu-hi-ta-ka tope was erected 
by Aifoka to commemorate the incident of king Maitribala’s drawing his life-blood 
to feed five famished Yakfas. 
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version of the same Jataka wu.s ciureiit in the region of Guiulhurat^ An 
regards the rei»resentation of the Einnara couple in the 1 ‘elidf, a iwint 
worth noticing is that they are shown as two ordinary human beings 
clothed in heavy drapery peculiar to the locality. According to ancient 
Indian litei*ary and plastic tradition, Kiniiaras hud two ditt'erent forms.* 
One a hybrid one with the body of a human being and the head of a 
lior.se and the other a normal human one; the idea being that the former 
typified beings inimical to man while the latter were friendly spirits.® 
In one of the medallions^ of the Buddha Gaya railing pillai-s, a scene 
depicts the seduction of a man by a horse-headed female figure (referred 
to in Pali Jataka texts Vakhhinl asaainukhi). In an earlier relief < 
from Bhurhut® there is a scene from the Takkariya Jataka (the relief, 
which is fragmentary, is inscribed as Kinnara JdtaJat); the Einnara 
couple in front of the king are shown up to their knees and they appear 
to be w’earing leaves of trees round the body.* The Einnarl Manohara 
and her cumiianions are invariably rejne^iented in human form in the 
dejiiction of several scenes from the Sudhanu-Euinaruvaduna in Boro- 
Budur (Java).' So, the fact that the couple in our relief are shown as 
ordinary human beings need not stand in the way of identifying it as 
representing perhaps a slightly difieieut version of the Canda-Eiiiuura 
JtUaka. 

Jitknuba Nath Banerjke 


2 Hylirid figurrs with the upper part of a man ami the lower tliiit of a bird 
iisuaDy deMTitied us Clandharvas. 

•t Hanm and Siiilia : Jihurhut htsi-rirtions, p. 91. 

4 U. Mitra: JfuiUlm (Uujn. p. 155, pi. XXXIV, fig. 2. 

5 Cunningham: Hluuhut Stupa, pi. XXVII, 5. 

6 Orunwedel remarks “These secondary deities, tlien, may have Imjcu 
originally represented in the costume of the aborigines of India, which, by borrow- 
ing from the antique, resulted in the siren type,” Itmidhist Art, p. 48. 

7 Foucher: The of JSmhthist Art, pp. 217-224, id. XXXIV, 2. 
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Ancient Gita Commentaries^ 

Leaviuy; out of account Nimburka, whose original name is said to 
have been Bhaskaracarya (see Hall, UibliofjrapJfi/i 1>. 11^)« 
we have to admit the existence of at least two philotophens of that name. 

The one is the well-known V e d a n t i n , critic of iSankara, who 
is so often alluded to and quoted in tlie scholastic literature. His 
Uvaiimn^ati'a-hhCisUja has been available since 1903 as a volume of the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Unfortunately he gives no clue in bis 
work as to his family or Guru. If he belonged to the Sandilya Gotia, 
he could have been an ancestor of another Bhaskara (BhaUa) ajid of 
that; well-known astronomer Bhaskara as also of two poets called 
Trivikrama Bha^n the earlier, of whom (c. 915 A.I),) is the author of 
the Nalacampu. This much at lecist is certain that his Urah nuisCitra- 
hhdsya must have been written after tSahkaraAs and before the BhAniatl. 
‘I^or, his Bhasya is practically a critical recast of J^ankara’s, while in the 
jUlidiriatif as pointed out hy Mr. T. R. Chiiitamaiii (see JOR.f Madras, 
1927, p. 387), he is him.self criticised by Vacaspa-ti in more than tliirty 
places. The Bhdviatl, being Vacaspati^s hist great work, may luive 
been written a considerable time after 842 A.I)., the date of his Nydyn- 
silcl-mbaiidlia.^ And, since the latter is said to have been wiitteii 
sixty-six years after the demise of Sahikara, the latest possible date 
for Bhaskara’s Bhasya would seem to he about seventy or seventy-five 
years after Suhkai’a, which would implvi the possibility of Bhaskara 

1 The following is essentially a review of Mi*. B. N. Krislinaimirti Sarnia s 
valuable paper “Bhaskara— a forgotten Coiiiiueiitator on the Gita” W'hich has 
appeared in vo’I. .IX of this Journa.1. The abbreviation KItlfh. will bo 
used for my work The Kashmir Beeen»ioii of fhe hiunfavadijlUl, Stuttgart 1930 
(obtainable from The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore). 

2 See the copper-plate inscription <juoted by Pap()it Vindhye^variprasada 
Dvivedi in his Bhflmika to his edition of Bhilskara’s BrahmaaHti'uhlulsya, and 
compare Wintemiti, Oenhichte der Indiachen Liiiemtur, vol. Ill, p. 376, n. 4. 

8 Bee Dasgupta, H, I, Ph., yol. II, pp. 107 and 112. For reasons un- 
known to me Mr. Kriihnamurti gives the date m 886 AiD. 
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having been a contemporary of Vacaspati. I do not see how from 
Mr. Krislinaimirti’s (piotations from A’^acofipati and Bliaskara (on p. GG7, 
loo. dt.) ‘‘it will be clear that Bliaiakara is 'tnuch earlier than Vacaspati 
Mi^ra*' (italics mine). He would, indeed, be earlier than even 
Packnapuda, if Mr. Chintamani were right in believing “that Bhaskara 
had before him the Pahcaimdika.” Bui it is surely inadmissible to 
ina/ke him, as Mr. K. does, a contemporary of »^aiikara on the strengtli 
of {Sankara’s criticism (in his Bhiusya on Blunj. Glia TI, 10) of tlie 
jil(liialxarin<(-S(tnnt(^ because this theory, in Mi*. K.’s opinion, 

had not been tauglit by any (iita commentator before Bhaskaia. This 
is an altogetlier arbitrary hypothesis. If there were Oita i-ommentariea 
older thtan Sankara’s — and their existence is testified to by the latter 
itself — -they are much more likely to have been written from some 
.vnihucciiya standpoint (like tliat of the Gita itself) tlian from one of 
ath'aiia. There is, indeed, every probability that most, if not all, of 
tlioj-e earlier (lita commentaries'* were Vaisnavite. For, w’e have no 
notice of any otlier jire-h^ankarite rcligio-philosophical community 
Jiolding the GJtd in liigh esteem than those ancient A’^aisnavas (Bhaga- 
vatas, Puihcoratras, etc.) who made it the very foundation of their belief, 
while, on the other hand, it is but a cheap tribute to fiahkara’s genius 
to credit him with having been the first to introduce the GlUl into 
the Advaita- Vedanta. I am afraid that the tw’o otlier arguments Mr. 
K. has for tlie contemporaneity o'f J^ahkara and Bhaskara are equally 
irrelevant. That the Atman is aim (or snntkvcifa)y;]\{\Q bound, but 
rthlm Avlieii liberated, is an idea at4 old as Svetdarotara IJpninsail (V. 2) 
and an established belief in tlie Agamas, both hiaiva and A^aisnava (for 
the latter see, e.g., AltirhialJinpa SainhitUf tdi. XIA’^). Nothing entitles 
us to assume tliat of Vedaiitins Iniforo v^ankara it was taught just hy 
BliHskara only. And, when I he Man 'nnanjntd^ a work of the 14tli 
century, tells us in one cf its verses that Bhaskarn, no sooner tlian lie 
had heard a bit of 6uhkara^s Bhasya read ont to him, overed bis eais, 
this is, of course, mere poetical fancy of which theie is still more in 
tliat ill-famed libel against Siaiitara, 


^ As also nil HrnlimnNntru fonmicntariefi procediiiK. Saiikara’n; See Das- 
Kuptu, he, eft., vol. I, i). 420. 

//<■• '' 
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Now, a Gitd Bhdsya by Bbaskara has not so far been discovered. 
Biitl thanks to Mr. K. we know now that there must have been one. 
For, as he shows, there are in Jayatirthn’s commentary on Madhva’s 
Gita BhCmja six passages (viz., in the pmstdra and on Bhng. 
Gita 11, 54; VI, 7; III, 4; III, 42; and II, 47, respectively) referring 
polemicaily to Bhasldara’s Gita interpretation. The passages are very 
interesting and partly throw new light on Bhaakara’s metaphysics. One 
of them shoWtS Bhaskara to have rejected the vxilgate text' of Bhag, Gita 
VI, 7 ill favour of the Kashmir reading, as already noticed by me in 
my KRBh.f p. IG.'* I cannot, however, agree ^nth Mr. K.^H finding 
that a view mentioned by fiankara ad Bhag. Gitd XIII, 12 must l>e 
Bhahkara’s because of its appearance of being implied in the latter^s 
view aa expressed by Jayatirtha ad Bhag. Gifa II, 54. For, “the 
Infinite Brahman having me (Vaaudeva) as its Highest (l5aikiti)“ (ah ant 
VOavdevakhyd pard iahtir yasya tan motparam it/), which is according 
to Sankara the way aa ‘scftne* explain the podac(;ihteda (anildi maiparam) 
rejected by him, is clearly Paficarata where Vasudeva as both Vyfiha 
and Avatara, is, indeed, distinguished from the Absolute 
hralirruin^ etc.) and aometimes even from the (personal) Para Vasudeva, “ 
whereas the view censured as Bhasknra’s by Jayatirtha, viz,, hrahvm^ 
visnmuihe,ivarah te yasyavayavahhutdh sa KeJavah parnmatvm^ is 
exactly the reverse of the above, because it does not make Ke^ava ( = 
Vaaudeva) the M\h of the Highest, but fully identifies him (os Bdrna- 
ratara) with the latter.^ As to Bhag. Gita VI, 7, I have elsewhere 

5 Jayatirtha, unaware of the Kashmirian recension, speaks of a con- 
jecture by Bhaskara. Some Kashmirian readings have, as Dr. Sukthankar coii- 
i»rms to mo, found their way into manuscripts of the vulgate, and it is tlnis 
that Bliiiskara appears t • have become acquainted ivith o-no or two of them. For, 
had iiis W'hole commentary been based on the Kashmirian rceension, .Jayntirtini 
would not have failed to take him to task on other occasions and judge him 
much more severelj'. (1 must apologize to Dr. Sukthankar having referred 
to Dr, BeWalkar instead of to him in the Winternitz Congratulatory Volume, 
p. 47). 

6 See my Introduction to the Piificnrdtra, p. 63, also 34-36. 

7 The padaccheda anddi matparam is, by thQ way, not so very bad. For, it 
admits of the interpretation aharp, paro yanya tan matpnr„,„^ i.e., matsthdna- 
hhutam (so Pnru^ottama), which is in perfect agreement with lihay. Cifil 
XIV, 3 (mama yonir mahad brahma, etc.). 
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(KRBh.^ pp. 14-10) discus<?e(i at j^reat thift verse and expressed 

myjself in favour of the Kasluniriaii (and Bliaaikara’s) reading; jjardt^ 
rnasu has been inissunderstood by Mr. K. : it raiinot possibly be intend- 
ed to mean ‘‘in regard to other selves/’ but muf^i be a dvanda (parem,.. 
taihtVmani)^ as understood by the (*omineniators.* 

The s e o o ]ii d 11 b a s k a r a whom I i>TOposed to bring to notice 
is the Kashmirian B h « 1 1 a B h a s k a r a , son of Divakara and pupil 
of SrikanUia Bhatta of the guru pa ram para started by Kallata (h'e, 
Bhaskara, being the filfth after Kallata).® Jlis {^irnsufra-ratfiHa has 
appeared in print as part of vol. IV of the Kashmir Series of Texts 
and Studies. “He lived probably in the 11th century A.C.” (Chatter ji, 
Kash mir Shairnism ^ p. 3t)a) and is thus about two centuries 
later than the V e d a n t i n B Iv a s k a r a . It is, of counse, 
to this Kashmirian Bhiliskara and his (now lost) Gita commentary, and 
not, as Mr. K. holds, to the Brahmasiltra-bhasyakurad" whose views 
he could not have approved of, that Abhinavagupta refers when he 
closes his gloss on Bharj, (rlld XVIII, 2 with the remark that for 
a fuller explanation of that adhyaya tatrabhavafhDhatfnhhdJtlara and 
others should be consulted (see KKDh,, p. 0), Fm’, no other 
philosophical author called Bhatta Bhaskara is known to have existed 
in Kashmir, and it is utterly unlikely that Abhinavagupta should 
have liere I’eferred to an outsider; nay, this is well-nigh impossible, 
because he did not know the vulgate version of the Gita on wiii(di, so 
far as our knowledge goes, all Gita commentaries except the earlier 
Kashmirian one were based.” I have shown KUUh., pp. 7-8 and 

S Quoted in full on p. 47 of my KIHih. T think that parafmam mmd 
vtafih i.s the easier reading, beennsc it iiivolvf.s no doubt ns to the pjidaccheda 
(imi'amCittnCi or jtannif Ofnul) nor requires an adhyrdnlra (ns of hi'di in .Madhva’.s 
case). But 1 admit that the easier reading is often not the original ojie and tliat, 
therefore, it iniglit after all he wise to accept the adverb jmnnn (“in the highest 
degree”) or else (as suggested by me in the Frstsvhrift Moritz ]]intfniitz^ p. 
46) understand lyarnmOfmO. to mean the higher individual self as distinct from 
tlie lower one (nuinns) belonging to Prnkfti. 

9 See J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir p. 36 (a). 

10 Tridandiinnta-bhasyakara, a.s he is called Ijy Vardlinmnnn in hia 
Prakasia on the ed. Bibiotheea Indien, p. 332. 

11 My attention has been drawn to Abhinavagupta’ s comment on "Bhog. 
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2) that in Kashmir tliere are no sigii^s of acquaintance with the vulgate 
of the Gitil before the decline of the rratyabliijhu school. It was pro- 
bably introduced th'ere tlirougli Sankara^s Gita-bliafjya and with other 
works of liis and his school during the reign olf the Kashmirian king 
-ITarsa (1089-1101).^* That Abhinavagupta’s reference is to the 8aiv^ 
llhuskura and not to the Vedantin may also be inferred from the title 
hhntfa w’hich was h'ereditary in Ka‘llata^s line of pupil’s but appears 
neitlier in the colo])hons of Bhaskara's Brahmasutra-bhasya nor in any 
of the references, collected by Mr. K., to his Gita-bhasya.’^ 

There, was then, a second Bhaskara wlio, like Sankara’s critic, 
also wrote a commentary on the Uhatjavad tjUti, As lie was tlie fifth 
(and last) of Kallata’s successors, he may have been a contem]M)rary of 
Abhinavagupta. Unfortunately the latter’s rdference to him is all we 
know of his Gltd commentary i.e., this commentary must have been 
a fuller work than Abhinavagupta’s (which, is, indeed, one of the 
smallest existent). And fiom the fact tliat its author is mentioned in 
the first place by A., the other commentators being only referred 
to by tho ^‘etc.” {tairahha\md-Bha{tahhaiihar'Ci(hhl{ih)^ we must, I be- 
lieve, conclude that A.’s interpretation of the Gita (written to show 
its fjuflhdrtha or esoteriq meaning) was .substantially in agreement with 
his. And this confirms our conclusion that tho Bhaskara referred to 
by A. cannot be the Vedantln. For, there i/ little agreement between 
Abhinavagupta. and the Vedantin Bhaskara: the philosophical stand- 
point is different, and the merely textual interpretation is al.so different. 


(iltd VlIT, 16 (/ibrahmnhhHVdnul lokdh^ etc.) as being evidently dircrteci 
against fiaiikara and others following him. But notliiiig in A.’s wording is in 
favour of this opinion, and, for tha reason given above, mrvnih cannot possibly 
stand for bill inn.st refer to the Kashmirian CJita conunentaries 

I>revious to Abhinavagupta. By the ut..v, 8ahkaia's explanation (sahu-hraftuio- 
htntvaitfhn) of this sloka is just the reverse oP what he teaches on I ivnunnul fi 
in his Bmhmasutmhhdsya. 

12 Sec in JltAS. my forthcoming paper “On the form of the Bhagavad- 
gitil contained in the Kashmirian Mahabharata.“ 

13 If still he is sometimes called hhnffa elsewhere, as the editor of tho 
Blmsya seems to insinuate, this may be duo to a confusion with the Kashmirian 
BhaBn Bhilskara or tho BhaBa Bhaskara of iSrauta fame (Trikfin<lamon(lana) 
or heaven knows wbnt other BhOskara. 
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At the very beginning of his Vyakhya, Abhinuvuguptu is anxious to 
make it clear that the Bhagavadgita is not meant to teach 
jndnakarma-smnuccaya (ed., i>. 8: na tn jHdnahannanl samatayd 
samucdyete vty atra tdtixiryam); and ad Dhay. Gita III, A2 lie 
does 7iot understand sah as referring to kdtmah but to dtnidy^^ as do 
l^ankara and others.^^ In metaphysics, the ditterence between the two 
is smaller, e.'‘sentially, than that benveeii Sankara and Bhaskara, 
but still uniJoubtedly great enough to render it impossible 
for Abhiiiavagupta to recommend a commentator whose authorities 
fBrahmasutra and Vedas) ignore, if not reject, his own sources dl 
inspiration (Sivasiitra and Agamas). But^ as said abo\’e, it is unlikely 
tliat lie knew him at all. 

There is a Kashmirian Gita commentary which is older than 
Abhiuuvugu])ta’s, viz., tlie “SarvatobJiadra-nama Bhagavadgita 
vivarana'* (so the colophons) by R a j a n a k a R j m a k a n t h a 
whose name also apjiears as the author of a Vivrti on Kailata’s 
t'^imidakdrikm. This Vivrti has been published (as vol. VI 
of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies), whereas the Gita commen- 
tary is still only available in manuscript form.^* That the Sarvato- 
bhadi'a is older than Abhinavagupta^s commentary is the conclusion 
to be drawn from the fact- that the Rajatarahgini mentions 
his bro^liler Muktakana along with Anandavardhamv, Rutnukaia, and 
Sivasvamin as the great jioets who flourished during the reign of 
Avantivarman (c. 86(J-883), which agiees with what Ramakaiilha tells 
u«, in the concluding stanzas of his commentary, about his family, 
viz.: “There was in holy Kun\akubja a brahuiana called 

Niuayana, a store-house 01 Vedic learning. In his lineage (cmnse) 

14 Which, by the way, is Qmce Ramanuja) tlie only correct view, not merely 

because of the parallelism with Kdtlmka Vimnisud (111, 10), but also 

because according to Mug. iHfCi HI, 40 tJie ISviJ One can penetrato into 
man only as far as his hmfdhi and, consequently, “ho” who is “beyond hiiddhV^ 
must be tho one and only stronghold from which, aecord' ig to III, 43, AdmU ca»i 
be successfully combated, i.e., the atman. 

15 Ad XII. 12 also A.’s padaccheda is not that of the commentator cen- 
sured by SaAkara (anadi matparam), whom Mr. K. believes to be Bbftskara, 
but the common one. 

16 Excepting the rather large number of extracts given by mo in KltUh. 
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(a son) studded with his own liijfli virtues was emitted (to life) and 
called Kuna. And by this (Kuna’s) brother llama, who was like him, 
this comnientury has been written. t)n the other hand there is the 
tradition that he iva.s a pupil of Ut]>aladeva and thus a fellow-student 
of Laksmana, one of the Gurus of Abhinavagupta. If this is true, 
his time must be tlie first half of the tenth century, and lie would 
have been much younger than his brother. Abhinavagupta is silent 
about him, excepting possibly the fifth of his opening stanzas which 
can be understood to refer to tJie voluininousness and insufficient dejdh 
of Il.’s work. Mr. Tadpatrikur rightly observes^** that his commeii- 
tai-j* gives the impression of his having been a jndtuikannamm- 
iiccayavCiilin ; and this would indeed also account for Abhinavagupta’s 
silence. The same scholar says: “The identity of this Kuniakaiitha 
is a little doubtful.” He seems to mean that the Gita commentator 
is not the same as the uutlitir of the Si>andavivrti. TJiis is possible, 
but the reason given for it is insufficient.^* 

Older still than Ramakantha’s commentary, and, indeed, the 
oldest Gita commentary of Kashmir }§aivism (though hardly the first 
Gita commentary in Ka,shniir) is V a s u g u p t a ’ s Viiffan Tihn 
which is unfortunately lost, wdth the possible exception of its first six 
chapters. VaMigupta must have lived in the first half of the ninth 
century. Let us hope that the liesearch Department of the Kashmir 
Stale will see to it that Huinaknntbh’s commentary and what may 
still' he there of Vasugiipta’s will hoon be published. 

AVas tliere a Gila commentary also by Y a d a v a p r a k a s a 
who was Ramanuja’s first teacher and taiiglit a philosophy of hJmdd- 

17 Of. 8. N. Tailpjvtrikar, Snimul lllmminniu'itd (PrutiniUhi Series No. 1). p. 

18 Loc. vit.j Notes, n. 1. 

19 Tlie colo-phoii.s do not consistently >;ivo tlie name of the Gita coiiuneiita- 
tor as Rainakuntha, but about half of them call him Jlamakavi which agrees 
with Jidvivara in one of the concluding stanzas. Such variations of names arc, 
l;owever, not uncommon. The colophons in Spandavivrti call the author 
simply Rama, except tho last which gives liU full name as Rfijanaka firi- 
Ramakantha. 

20 See Chatterji lov, tit., p, 37, who believes those six chapters to have 
been incorporated into a later Gita commentary called Lasakl (by RSjSnaka 
Lasakaka) of which manuscriptu are available. 
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hkedd of a more realiistic (pluralistic) type than that of the Vedautiii 
Bliuakarai^ As a matter of fact, lie is meutiuiied as a Gita commen- 
tator by Vedautadesika. I cannot remember having seen any quota- 
tiona from that work; if there are any, they should be brought to 
light.=^ 

Vedautadesika’s list of Gitai commentators, at the end of h^is com- 
ments on Ramanuja’s Giitahhahya on XVIIl, OG, to which 
Mr. Krisiinamurti calls attention, is welcome, even though it might 
not Ii,el]> us mnch. The order of the names {Pi^uca-Rantideva-Gupta^ 
t^uhlxiia - ) (l''<(ii'ni)ntAnsn - /J hitxln ta-A diul fjii nw i/ii-V uj nds cn ni irpf tih/i i ld- 
fjah), which is evidently meunt to be chronological, suggests that 
according to V. the three fiist-nameil have precwled J^aiVkara. Can the 
first, r i s a c a , have anything to do with that clumsy work called 
Paisuca-bhasyu and asciihed to HaiiumatP^ or are title and author’s 
name u mere trick for hiding a modern compilation under the veil of 
antiquity:* It looks like a bad rechaulfe of J^aiikara’s Gitabhasya, but 
possibly copyists and editor have made it worse than it wa». 

At present, then, S a li k a r a ’ s Gltabh^ya is still the oldest 
('lie we possess^. There is therefone every reason for congratulating Mr,, 
li. X. Krisiinamurti Sarma on his having succeeded in sli0'W''ing that 
this Gitabhasya really, is, or, to say the least, can indeed be, the work 
of the great Vedaiitin.*® For, this had so far been doubted by many 
a .scholar, for some time also by the present writer. There were just tiiese 
two possibilities: either the llhasya is genuine, viz., a juvenile wwk of 
Sankara’s; or it is not his but the work of a laler author who had not 
entirely assimilated the view’s of Saiikura and succeeded but inqKufectly 
in imitating liis language. I decided for myself in favour of thie former 
view% but expected someone else to do tbe painstaking w^ork of providing 


21 It would be well if cvtiythiinj said by or about him would Ixj collected 
Oi; ako the whole int'ormatiou available on Bhaskara, excepting, of course his 
published work which, how'over, also deserves to be transloted. I Buggestl a 
biwklet entitled “Bhaskara and Yadavapraka^a” and giving first the extracts 
and then two sketches trying to reconstruct, as far as possible, the two systems. 

22 Badly edited in the Anandtoama Series, No. 44. 

23 See “SaAkara’s authorship of thte Gita-Bhnaya,” in AnnaU of the 
^fhanUarkur lie»earc^ Instifute, vol. XIV, (1933), pp. 39-60. 

JUNE, 1934 
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the proof for it on j^trictly philolog^ical lines, viz., by comparing, with 
aiteutiou to every detail, tSankara’f} (iitiibliusya withi his Brahmasutiu- 
bhasya, I thougld of a more comprehensive inquiry than Mr. Krishna- 
miirTi’s, but, seeing what he has tliitt lie has sufficiently 

proved his case.®^ There remains one more point coiiceriiiiig the 
characteii of the Gitablmsya to wdiich I wish still to call attention 
before (•onchuliiig. If Saiikara's! pmyura^ or, as some w'ould have it, 
his diiect teacher, was Gaudapada, how* can it be accounted for that 
in this juvenile work of his, the Gitfddiasya, lie ajipears to be even less 
atTected by Gaudapada’s extreme idealism than in the Brabmasutra- 
bliasya which rejects the Buddhist i ljudnava'la and has but two 
qiioitatioiis from the Mamhlkya-Kfirikas (III, 15 and 1, 10)? Tke Gita- 
bhasya professes in its very introduction a standpoint widely diti’ereiit 
fro«m Gaiulapada’s by’ declaring that tlie Ijord, “ever jiosses^ed of 
j'/ld/m, aih'di'ija, .Mii, hala^ cuya, and tejas (wluch are the six 
‘aprakrta giinas’ of God in the Pahcaiutra !) and keeping control of 
tJie aiuhtpralHi, viz., liis vnijinarJ rndyd coiisisling of tlie three giinas,” 
t*ondes(‘ended to be born, with a part df his {amscna), a> Krsna, son of 
Devaki by Yasiuleva. This is hardly what we should expect of an 
enthusiastic young pupil of Gaudapada! And would not such a one 
have felt irresistibly tempted to quote his guru^s karika or at least to 
lefer to him with one or two words at siicli j>assages as lihajj. Gild 


21 We are y;lad to learn that also the i)robleni of the authorship 
of Brhmlunnnjtil.oiKiiii.sotl-hliosffn has hccii recently solved in favour of Kahkara, 
\ iz., hy Miss Kaetlie Marscliner in licr excellent thesis (for tlio Ph. 1).) ontitled 
^‘Zur Vc'rfasserlraj^e des dein Aaijikaracrirya zugescliriehenen Prhadarai\yako- 
nanisad-Pliasya” (I3eiliii-C'harIotteJihurg, 193;i). TIio authoress coiney to tiie 
conclusion that there is nothing in that Pliasya which could not be attributed to 
ftahkara himself. The doubt as to the authorship seems to have crept up through 
the late Prof. Bcnsscn who called attention (in ^‘SechKig Upauishad’s des Veda, 
p. 478, n. 1) to ftaiikara’s accepting, in his Hth. Bhus]ni on IV, 4, 17, an 
explanation of paiint innith which ia at variance with /Irahiiiasiitra 1, 4. V2 and 
is in 6ankara'.s commentary tliereon added only as that of /«cr/7. Miss. M. thinks 
that in this case ftafikara, after vacillating in his Sutrabhasya, ventured in hi.s 
t’panisadbhasya to discard Badarayana. A more serious case is the totally 
different explanation ot hnhjnm in Su.Bhtl., ITT, 4, 10 and Vp.Bha., tll, 6, 1 
But this again may simply mean a change of opinion. 
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II, l(i (comp. Gaud. Kar., IV, 31) ^ This complete »i'leiice is suspici- 
0113, and the sole explanation of it I can think of is tliat Sankara wrote 
his Gitabhasyu hefore l>econiin |3 acquainted with the work of 
Gaudapada. The latter lia.s luulouhtedly played a part in Sankara's 
evolution, hut not, apparently, from tlie heginnine- and never aii 
overwdielmuig ond. This opinion would have to be modified, as to its 
latter i?art, only if the Maindukya-blfasya could be proved to be really 
a work of Sankara.^' For, then indeed w^e should have to assiniie a 
period in Sankara’s life in whioh he w^as obsesised by Gaudapada. For^ 
not only the Sutrad)hruya. but al^o most, if not all, of Sankara’s 
Fpanisad commentaries can apparently, for linguistic and internal 
reasons, not belong- to a time before the Mandukya-hhasya. A minute 
examination, from all i)oints of view', of the Mfuidulkyabhasya is, at any 
rate, a g^reat desi<leratum. 

F, (Vito SdiKADia* 


2**) I have not so far seen any criticism of Pandit VidlniHokliara Btmtta. 
cliarya’s remarkable article “Aafikara’s (’ommt atari os on tlic Upanisads*’ (see 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, vol. HI. 1025-27) except Mr. T. 
JI. Cliintrnnani’s j^apor “Sankara — the commentator on the Mandukya Karikas” 
(see pp. 410-425 of the Proceed in and Tiaiisaetion.s of the Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras) which is sound but tonclie.s a few points only, and not, e.pj., the 
objection to (hihl.hot wnhi dtnia. OasRupta without Rivin" reasons, includes the 
Mandfikya-bhasya in his list of works attributed to Sankara wbicli appear to 
hinr “tt) l>o his frennino works;” and equally A. Venkatasubiab and 11. N. 

Krishnamurti Sarm.a in llioir .stirring papers on the K.aiikfis and 

their relation to the prose text of the ri>nnisad make use 

oi the Tlliiisva ns a gennino work of Sahkar.a. — The other Bhiisyas not ns- 
crihed by Vidhnsekhara to the author of the Sutra-bhasvn arc the Vakya-blnlsya 
on Kenopanisad, the Bhasya on Nrshnhapurvatapamya, and tl-.at on 
veto s vat ara. Among those wliich might have to be added to this list i.s 

Prasnopanisad-bhilsya, because (as pointed out Iny Dousson, he. cit., p. 570, n. 
the explanation it gives of jlvogJaum (ad V, 5) is not identical with f5ankarn’s 
in luH interpretation of the same Upanisad passage in bis Bbnsva on Brnhma- 
^rifni T, 3, 13, but is oidy added there ns the view of “another” commentator 
(o/w? 7 n/i). However, this cane differs but little from tbe first mentioned in tho 
note and seems, therefore, to leave room for a similar explanation. 



MISCELLANY 

A Further Note on the Origin ef the Bell Cepital * 

II 

Dr, CoomnroHivmny on the Diff unionist Hypothesis 
Dr. Coomarswainy finds fault with the ditfii,sionist hypothesis ou 
several grounds. I shall briefly uiFcuss tliein ns follows; — 

(a) Chronoloyy : I have said tliat ‘references to pre-existing 
stone columns in the edicts of A^oka cannot he interpreted as denotiny 
their e.ristenee much earlier than the reign of Asoha or the Mmryan 
period, though some of them may be assigned to the two preceding 
reigns.' voi. VII, p. 227). Notwithstanding Megasthenes' notice 

of Candrngiipta’s palace at Patna, our knowledge of his building acti- 
vities can only be desciibed as meagre, wlule of those of Bindnsara, we 
are completely ignorant. My theory does not lequire that Asoka 
should have sent his arcdiitects to the ruins of l^eisepolie, burnt down 
more than sixty years earlier, in order to obtain material for the const uu*- 
tion of ‘period architecture* in India. In fact, I have got no cou- 
tempoHary literary document to show wliether Mauiyan architecture 
was the creation of (Ireek, Persian or Indian architects.** As to 
the Persepolitan .structures having been destn^^ed at tlie time, we 
know that inspite of the destruction wTougfd by fire and' weather, 
“the site was never at any time forgotten. . . . Since the end of the 
18th century, tlie curious traveller to Pei'sia has noted with interest 
the ruins on the terrace at Persepolis, and fiom the description of 
early visitors we know that tliey greatly deteriorated during the 
paU century. Their excavation has yielded few surprises, for the re- 
mains were all above the ground and the great stone columns are still to 
be seen standing upon the oiiginnl level df the platform.**** 

* Continued from p. 136 of this volume. 

22 But cf. EL, vol. VIII, pp. 36-49; X Appendix (Liiders, H.), pp 
99-100, No. 963, where Tiwaspha, a Yavanaraja, is credited with the construction 
oi certain pranaHs in the dam of the Sudarf^ana lake at Girnar. 

23 Pijoan, Joseph - A History of Art, Barcelona, 1917, vol. I, p. 128. 

**For about 150 years," writes Curzon in his Persia and the Version 
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(b) Morphology : The diffeiience between Indian and Persian 
columns and capitals, alluded to by Dr. Coomaraftwamy, ha.s been 
l)ointed out not only by Prof. Chanda whom he tiles, but some 
work has also been done by me in that connection.** As already 
stated these differences are satisfactorily explained in the diffusionist 
hypothesis. 

((;) Technique: Dr. Coomnraswamy distinguishes between 
Persian and Maurynn architecture as follows: — 

(i) Persian: 

Material : Soft limestone. 

Constmction: result of n masonry technique, the tall columns 
being madle up of supei'^josed cylindrical sections. 

(ii) Mauryan: 

MoKterial : hard saudhtone of the Ganges valley. 

Construction: had its immediate origin in carpentry ; the 
Mmooth cylindrical column and the octagonal construction- 
al type with square base are immediate reproductions of 
wooden forms. 

In this connection we should note the following: — 

(i) pKusiAN Ahciiitectitiik. 

Materud: The limestone which supplied the building material 
at Pasargadai, Per^epolis and Susa is one 'of good quality’ and comes 
from “the iipi>er geological stratum of the Iranic plateau, on the 
south of Teheran,’ and “some (of its) vaiieties are so fine, hard 
and close-grained as almost to deserve the name of marble,’’** 

Construction : “The hardness of the stone which the rocky soil 


\fur.sfion (vol. IT, 148 if.) in 1892, “the platform (of Persepolis) lia» been 

cftllod Takhtr-i-JamsliiU. . . . Its earlier name, wliieh can bo traced 

as far as the fourteentli century, and also still survives, was ('beboi Minav, i.o. 
Porty Minarets or Spiros, an allusion to the big coliinms ot the Ffall of Xerxes, 
wiiicli originally numbered many more, hut have steadily dwindled for 
centuries.'* 

24 Mitrn, A. K. — ‘Mauryan Art,’ JTIQ., vol. TTT, no, 3, Sept. 1927, pp. 541-63. 

25 Pervot and Chipioz — A History of Art ia Perxio, p. 4/ and note 1. 
“Short of marble, to which in grain and surface tone it approximates, a finer 
Juatfrinl cannot anywhere bo found.” Curzon, op. Wf., p. 152, 
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of Persia yielded in i^real ahiindjince,” ncc oi tiiijg' lo Peiroi nini 
Chipiez, *^Jiot only iieiniitted, l)uf < oun^.';ll('d I In* cinployinenl <jf 
materials, of jjreat size. 'Hie liif,diest rulunms ni I’eisepolis, ll»ose llie 
total lieiglit of wlnVli is alino.'-l fwenly metres, are uoi ina(’e like the 
Grecian snipporis, of cylindrical diuins of mediorre licij^lii, hnt arc 
composed of two or llii'ec* se*»iiients ai niosl. TIhi-', hi '.lie .^nl.'‘lMlcl lire 
of the Takht-i-.lainsliid plalfoiin are l iock^ I in. oO cin. lon«‘, nliilsl 
the window aiu; iiiclu* fuiines of llie Palace of Dariu^ weie cut tioin 
one ■ .‘iiiif^le block.”'® “Several .<te|»s“ of tin* main staircase at 
Persepolis, “iii one instance (noted by Ouselev, iSll ) as many as six- 
teen or seventeen, arc hewn out of a sino-h* Idock of limivstoiio, ” ea»‘l» 
being 22 J ft. wide, If) inches broad and' le.ss. than 1 im lies dee]>. 

Griffins: “We have,” to quote Kussell Siuigis, “in the Persian 
work of the fifth and fourth cenUirie.s U.C tlie rapid intro- 

duction .... of an arrliiterfiire, wholly columnar, but with its 
columns so slender an(3 .so widely spaced that it almost certainly ori- 
ginated in the use of wooden columns, often set upon stone bases or in 
metal sockets, and canying a snj)erstru<‘tuie of wood. Indeed, the 
wooden roof and' ornamental cresting probably rnnaiiuMil to the end; 
and helped in the development of a -omewhat fanta'^tic method, of 
(fesign,”*’^ 

(ii) Maubyan AROinTK(Tr«K. 

Material ; The sandstones employed by the ^Innryan arcbitecls 
come from the great Viiidhyan system wbicb ‘provides ine()m])arable 
.sandstones and liniestones’.^* I am not sure, howevei’, if the former 
is “almo.st as hard as marbleP’ 

ConMi^ifction ; The Dhvajastamhha.s are, so far as we know, made 
of two blocks of stone, one for tbe shaft and the other for the rapital: 
a third hlw.k having been used for the wheel emblem of flu* Samaili 
pillar. The late Manryan pillars, discovered in frngmenl.s at Sarnntli 
in 1914-15 must have been made of three or four blocks of sfoiie, 


26 Perrot and Chipiez — (tp. rff., pp. 09-70; Cnrzon, op. rit., p. 1^51. 

27 Hnsscll Stm^?is — .4 IUyfori/ of Anhjfiuturv. vnl. 1, London, lOtX). p. 

28 Jmperiol (jozrttff'r, vol. F, p. C2; vol. HI, pp. 148-49. 
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tliOUgL ilieir HLufti wliicL were of uu grtal lieigiii, were luoaolilliic. 
Tlie arclisioiie from rutiiu testifieb to u luusoiiry lecliiii<iue.^’* 

(Jriyins : I clu nut deny tlial Mivuiyuii uiuitsnieu look over cerluiii 
motiib i'roui toiiteiuiiorury >v’ooilen archil eel u re. lu fact the mouo- 
lilliic duil of Saruulli’** is derived ftoiu a wooden prototyjw. But no 
carpenter would undertake its construction out of a single block of 

29 Stone euiutrnction in India daU.s from piehistoric times. Abujidaiit evi- 

liencu has Ijeen eoili*eted bv .Majuindar (Ainri in jLlio Indus Valley , — Imlid in 
1929-30, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 3->3-o4 ; Ali Murad and f.oliri, near Jolii, Larkana 
District. - Jndiu in 1930-31, Calcutta, 1932, [i. 484); by HarKreaves (Sobr Dumb, 
Nai, in llalueliistan, Kxtuvalioiis in Halucbi&tan in 1925. Saiii])ur mound, 
Mastiiiij; and Soiir Dainb, Na», Memonn of fht An hu oloijival Survrij of Indiot 
i\o. 35, Calcutta. 1929; (.see also Iliililcr, K.H. Ouorband.s in Jlaincbistun, 
ASIAIt., 19(.KM)4, pp. 194-201) and by Stein in Waziristau and Baliicbistan, - Ah 
A rclu»*o!oj 5 ical Tour in VVayaristan and N. Haincbi.stan, Calcutta, 1929. Mem. 
ASI., No. 37). Stone built cities (il.iiminmoffi arc referred to in Vcdic 

literature. Mitra, Raicndralala - i itfht-A ntim.i. Calnittu, \ol. J, jip. 24-2-S; 
Chanda, Hainapra.iad, - Tbo Indti^ Valley in the Vedic [icriod, Mem. AsJ., No. 
31, pp. 3-4. At the Jlbir inonml, Tania, the rubble masonry probably back 
to tbc 7tli (cntiiry IVC. A.s'/.Ur, 1919-20, pt. 1. p. 20 ff., ami 1920-21, pt. I, p. 
ITff. Stone masonry is mentioned in lonnection with Alexander's siep;e of 
MaNsai^a, (M’Cnndle, J. \\. - Tin Inru'^'toii c/ ftnl'm }nj Alentmhr thf Uirot, 
NVestiniiiister, ISJKi, pp. 194-195). By dria tlie 5tli <x;nlury, tin* stone maso.M 
(l\hTuhi Koffal.a) iy found to liave l>oen at work as far east as Haj^ir. 

Tor the origins of columnar urcbitcc'ture in India we need not turn only 
to the wooden posts and props that featured in Vodic bnildinj'. At Sikta^jen 
Dor. in Ciedrosia, Major M<x;kVer and Sir A. Stein (An Arcbaeoioj^ical Tour in 
Uedrosia, Mtni. ASf., No. 43, Calcutta, 1931, p. 67) found .some round atone 
drum.s 8^' hij{h x 11" diam,, oridently im'uiit for supportinn woodon posts, 
Jbwonury pillar.'* and piUsterw. ruetangtdar in form have Iwen uneartluL‘d at 
MolH‘n)u-daro, where a striking example of their use is in the piBurad hill), di.s* 
covered by Mr. Mackay, (Marsbull, Sir John, Molivnjothno unA fht Influx 
('tvilirjifiottf London. IQfll, pji. 2^1-24, 100-105). Four squaro eapitmU, IJ ilKdiea 
blong each side and some 0 incliefc in height, made of limestuiK*, with a project- 
ing up])tr hind, hpriionially disposed and turning off at the contort into xpiral 
voInte.s, have also been found in the same locality, (MarshafT. oy/. t*f.| 191, 
eXXX. 22, also p. 264). At the Siah Danib, Niindara valley, Stein uncertbod 
certain collas with rectangular pillars of stone construction (Gedrosia, pp. lUft* 
144). At tho Bhir mound, Taxila, Marshall also discoTcred a large ohlong hall 
with throe curious square pillars of rubhle masonry situated down in it.i middle, 
(ASIAn., 1920-21, pt. r, pp. J2-23, PI. XIV, b>. 

30 ASlAlt., 1904-06, p. 68. 
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wood. Tills monument oa well as tLe monolithic ataiitases from neur 
the Stiipu ut Saruuth^* .should be regaided! ue Indian pro- 

ducts inspired by the tradition of the window and the niche fmmes of 
the Palace of Daiius and) the monolithic steps of the main staircase 
at Persepolis. 

In 1927, while |)ointing out the noii-Achaemeiiian character of 
the cylindrical but smooth shafts of the Mauryun Dhvaja-fitambhas, I 
had suggested thein derivation from wooden prototypes such as the 
funeral Sthuiia of Nandangarh.**^^ The Vedic hypostyle Saths (sitting 
room,) 01 Mitra-Vanina is described as Siihusrar»tluina.^^ The Vedic 
eahhd was an assembly hall, used for dicing, etc., and Sabhu^sthAnu 
signifies a dicer, “doubtless because of his constant presence there.'* 
The epithet KHihaiva-itliuna found in Mahdbhdrata, II, 49.48, 
d propos a tabhd where dicing is to take place. Our hall of Kumrahr 
might Lave been just sucli a sabhd or saAag ami iniglit, conceivably, 
preserve the form of the old Vedic utlnhjiV* or wooilen post in 
structural use. 

On the other hand, the iilain uiui unfluted ui^pearance of the 
Mauryan shafts might have been occasioned by the difficulties 
presented by the material. It might also have been designed for 
presenting a deliberate contrast with the highly ornate member on its 
top. Above all, in tiucing the cylindrical -ind tapering form of the 

31 ASlAlt., 1907-08, pp. 04-65, The huK-riptiuii (op. lif., p. 73) U evidently 
much lator (200-300 A.D.). 

32 Mitra, A. K., 'Mauryan Art’ UIQ., vol. Ill, p. 514, footnote 3; ASlAli.^ 
1906-07 (misprinted 1908-09), pp. 123-i4, PI. XL. 

33 11. 41.5: 

Uajannvanabhidrnliri diiruvu sudusyuttaino/ 

8ahnsrusthui.ia usato-// 
also V. 62. 6. 

34 Macdonell and Keith, Vt'dii* /«</<* jr, vol. IT, pp. 426-27. 

35 Roy, P. O., Mahdbhurafdin, Sk. 1800 : 

atJie^ilfiahaHraih bfliatiiii :$atadvaram sabhiim mania / 
manorainaip dar^nlynm asu kurvantn liilpinab// 

o6 Itacdonell and Keith, op. cit., p. 488. Tho persistence of terminology 
alone cannot, however, be regarded as positive proof of a morphological survival, 
the hybrid eharactcer of the Achaemenian pillars, described as 'afuna’ in the 
ioemptiotiMf ie a case in point. 
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Mauryan shafts to a wootleu pi*ototyi>e, I was ceitivinly wrong not to 
take into consideration the short, cylindrical and tapering idllars of 
rubble masonry, discovered by Marshall in the ri'e-Uelleiiic strata at 
the Blur mound, which seem to be exotic at Taxila.^^ I am, there- 
fore, not now in a position to take for granted the wooden and indige- 
nous origin of the cylindrical shaft of the Dhvaja-stambha, as 
advanced by me six years ago. 

Tlie evidence foi^ the origin of the octagonal shaft is no less con- 
flicting. Ganguli’s^* opinion (which is a<!.opted by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy^*) that the form W’as derived from Astasra or eight sided 
yupa^ or (wooden) sacrificial posts, is appai^nily strengthened by 
Capart’s view a ptopos the polygonal pillar in JOgypt that it was deriv- 
ed from a w’ooden prototype,^** as well as by the fact that an octagonal 
shaft (of wood) of a loraua i)illar has been discovered by Mr, 
Monoranjan Ghosh, “ close to the wooden inillisades of Bataliputi'a. 
But we must not forget that the yilpaa w'ere cult objects having at 
their tops a Wooden liead ring (nisaia), some eight or nine inches 
Ijigli, eight cornered; narrower in tlie middle like a mortar, and 
hollowed out as to allow its being fixed on the shaft. No such ring 
ai^peurs on these pillars. Duiiher, the aforesaid tonma pillar has 
been exposed only to the depth of eome 13 ft. and its dale relative to 
the timber pullisades (which may oi‘ may not have been Pre-Mauryan) 
has not been ascertained. That the octagonal foim is represented' in 
the shaft on the Mauryan standard bowl of Sunchi, of course, i)roves 
nothing, a.s it may well have been derived! from contemporary ai'cbi- 
teciure or from objecis like the ynpas which were not meant for struc- 
tural purposes.*^ 


:i7 ASIAU., lit. I, III*. 22-23. 

3.S danguli, Maiioiuoban, ‘Arcliit. from the Vodic period,’ JJiORS., vol. 
-^11, pp. 192-215; 'Indian An hit. from the poNt-Vcdic Period,’ lOid., pp. 

“100-21; ‘A Survey of Indian Ai'chit.’, Ihid,^ pp. 464-70. 

39 C’oomaraswam.v, of frnUan and hnluncsian Art, p. 17, footnote 6. 

“octagonal cohmins are essentially Indian.” 

40 Capart, op. cit., p. 111. ASlAlt,, 1026-27, p. 138. 

42 (\italo(jiie of the Snnrhi Mvsevm of Arcliueolv(iy, Hamid, Kan & Chanda, 

Calcutta. 1922, A. 10, PI. VI. 

JUNE, 1934 
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lu these circumstanee!^, the fi^agment d an octagonal pillttr ul 
ivhite marble from Taxila iusciibed with the Aramaic edict uf 
A4uka/^ is of considerable internet. According to Ganguli, it was 
made octagonal after the old Vedic tradition of the yiZjM. **The 

reason will be best understood/’ says be, '*if we try to 

find out, either in parts or in entirety, a single octagonal column 
in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia and Queece, which, according to 
the advocates of the Graeco-Bactrian School, lurnislied to India the 
models of art and architecture.” It may be observed, however, that 
idain polygonal shafts with more or less numerous faces appear in 
Egyptian architecture, from very ancient times. *'Some octagonal 
ones oocur in the Vth dynasty. In the Xllth dynasty they are six- 
teen-sided!, keeping the four main faces fiat and slightly hollowing 
the others .... This was continued! in the earlier part of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, bin after that, the polygonal form almost 
disappeai-s” (Petrie). 

The German excavations at Aahur led to the discovery of the 
capital of a column made of black basalt, together with a portion of 
shaft, which is sixteen-sided, probably belonging to about 
the time of Tiglath Pileser I (1100 B.C.). An eight-^sided basalt column, 
bearing an inscription of Shamh-i-Adad', the son of the former, wa« 
also unearthed at the same place. At Karambs an octagonal column 
was discovered apparently belonging to the Partliian perioil*^ I»» 
the circumstances, it is to be noted that, whereas, the Maiir^’an artists 
used the Vindhyan sandstone (unless when working on the living 
rock), (a) the Taxila column was cut from white marble** and (h) was 
found at a place which stood on the highways of commerce then com- 


43 HsniiaM, Sir Jobs, A Guide to Tajrila, Calcutta, 1921, pp. 0. 77-7H, Tl. 
XIII (A); HarafeW, A7., rol. XII, pt. VI, April, 1928, pp. 26-53, and Pis. 

4 Petrie, W.M.V., Arli and CrafU of Ancient Eguid, pp. 67-68; Capart, 
op. eif., pp. 111-113; Perrot A Chipies, H.A.I.A. Egypt, 11, p. 95. 

45 Percy, B.P., Meiopotamian Archaeology^ London, 1912, p. 167, and 
footnote. 

'46 Limestone la available at Taxila from the neighbouring ridge of hills 
■tretching along this tract of country from N.B. by £. to 8.W. by W.— Marahall, 
op. eit, p. 2 .. 
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ijiunicating with Iran, Me'Oi)otamia and W. Asia, (where the Armaio 
script employed in the pillar edict prevailed). These considerations 
forbid, our unreserved acceptance of Di\ Coomaraswamy’s dictum that 
‘octagonal columns are essentially Indian, amt raise the question 
whether tlie ai)pearance of octagonal columns in Indian architecture 
was not due to inspiration from the Middle East. 

Dr. Coomnrmwamy on the origin of the Lotus Capital 

Dr. Coomaraswamy has never exjdicitly stated tliat the lotus (so 
calle<j Dell) ca])ital (as lie terms it) was “(/f W". Asiatic origin at some 
pre-Acliaemejiid period.” Adverting to “the Asokan lotus or* ‘bell* 
capital** and the Achaemenian pillar bases, he remarks, however, that 
tiro types are to he regarded as ’parallel derivatives from older 

forms current in \\ esfern Asia. Northem India had long 

formed pari of tlic Western Asiatic cultural complex; inheritance of 
common artistic traditions, lather than late borrowing, affordh the 
key to Indo-Persian affinities. ’*^'* As we liave no evidence whether 
the said ‘obier forms* had been also current in Northern India when 
it “formed jiart of tlie W. Asiatic cultural complex** (pp. 3 & 11 of 
his History), and as the common existence of a few traits like painted 
jioftery does not necessarily create any presiumption in favour of other 
traits or trait elements, I think my deduction in question is not 
unjustified. 

Again, if tlie Per'ian and. Mauiyan forms are really parallel 
derivatives fitmi fdder furnrs current in W. Asia, as Dr. Coomaruswamy 


l< ( 'oomnraswniiiy, o;<. lif., p. 17. footnote G. 

\ small (utap;<)na] of .^tollo (Vs. 047) 1ms been iinearthcU at Mohen- 

jo-tlaro. .I,s7.1/i‘., p. 90. But the Indus Valley pillars woro quatl- 

in form. Frojii Burdi, Dist. Ajinore, comes a fragment of a hexagonal 
'■•liaft (of marble), incised with a record which has been claimed to be of pre- 
plan lynn date, but nmy not be pre-Asokan, Indian Antiquary, December, 1929, 
p. 229. For hexagonal columns in Kgypt sice Gwuilt, J. (Revised by Papworth, 
W.) Kncylopaedia of Architecture, Londons 1899, p. 37. 

48 JdcM., JIhtory of Indian and Indonesian AH, p. 17, footnote 6. Cf. Fabri, 
C.L., •Mesopotamian and Eaily Indian Art Compansons, 1932, pp. 222-253, 
specially p. 232. 
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assumes, the latter may be presumed to have been chai'acterized by 
equally close resemblance with them, and! their invention could not 
have taken place at a date far removed iii antiquity from their ai^- 
pearance in littn and India. But Dr. Coomaraswamy does not tell us 
if he has come across any moulding in W. Asiatic architecture or in 
that of the Indus Valley which satisfies the above conditions. A 
peculiar moulding like this could not have appeared independently and 
simultaneously in all the culture foci lying between the Mediterranean 
and the Ganges valley. So that we have to localize the exact source 
from which bell capital might have been inherited by Achaemenian 
and Mauryan aichitectures and determine the manner of its appear- 
ance in Iran and India. This source may have been in Kgypt or in 
Iran, but the fact remains that the Achaemenian architects gave it u 
distinctive physiognomy which again is reflected in the Mauryan 
mouldings. Chanda^® and myself are, therefore, ugieed upon the point 
that the remarkable affinities between the Achaoineuiau pillar base a fid 
the Mauryan. capital, in general shape as well as in small details are ex- 
plained only onl the difhisionist hyiiothesis, and this view has been 
accepted by Bachhofer*® and Rene Grousset.^^ If, again, we recog- 
nize in the distinctive features of the Mauryan school the survival of 
“an architecture related to the older art of W. Asia, alrea4ly 

current in India before the Mauryan iwriod, " us suggested by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, we have not only to define the exact nature of the 
relation.ship of that pre-Mauryan architecture with those of W. Asia 
and trace its survival on Indian soil, but also to explain the revolu- 
tionary changes in technique and workmanship exhibited by Suiiga 

49 Chanda, R., ‘The Beginning of Art in Eastern India etc.,’ Altmaiis 
of Arrhaenjofiieal ,^yrvry of India, No. 30, pp. 29-30. 

60 Rachhofer, Ludwig — Eo//j/ Indian Sndidnrej vol. I, Pari* 1929. p. 4. 

61 Groussct (op. cif.^ pp. 8-1-87), describes the lower moulding of the Mauryan 
capital ai that ‘of a hell shaped reversed lofut’ (cf. supra, note 21, for Perrot 
and Chipiea on the shape of the Egyptian campaniform capitals, which resem- 
bles the general lines of some flowers belonging to the fumily of the cainpannlaceae 
rather than that of the nymphaeceae). In agreement with Chanda he has ‘no 
hesitation in regarding this highly important innovation (viz. Maurya art) as 
the effect of Graleco-Persian influence.* Cf. Roger Fry, The Arts of Painiiny and 
Sculpture, London, 10S2, p. 85. 
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ai’t and architecture aa contrasted with the Mauiyan. Curiously 
enough j the characteriMic Mauryan varnish is relaiueil in Siunatli 
wonk (inscribed) of the first century and j^iobubly also in 

Patna work of a similar dale, so that its absence in t^uhga work from 
Sanchi, Bharhut, etc., also demanda an explanation. 

In ahort, mi dealing with problems of tliis tyi)e, greater import- 
ance ahould always bo attached to the evidence of archaeology rather 
than to a priori considerations. In the present ca-e the archaeological 
evidence is admitted by Dr. Coomaraswamy when iie ^ays that ‘*in all 

probability some western, probably Acliaemenid, influence is 

present in A^okan art.^* 

A^iiyuta Kumah Mitka 


62 ASlAll., 1914-16, pp. 111-117, 120-llB. and Pis. 

In ItujMm, April-October, 19.30, p. 3, Dr. Coaiiarubwomy' in rpvie^^ing Dr. 
Hacliliofer’M Indian Sculiduir^ concedes that “the technique of polishin}^ sand- 
stone may perhaps he of foreign origin; but we remember that the Indians 

wore expert in polishing small liarclstoneh (gems), and even in working samUiono 
(Bhir inonud and Sankisn discs) before Asoka.” Is it suggested that the ttdu'ui- 
qucK of polishing small gems niid vainishing Hculptures and arciiiteciiiral monu- 
ments are one and the samer’ By what rriteriou are the Taxiln d>o: U'-signetl 
to the pre-Asoka times? Of. !irarshall, Sir John, Mohrnio-daro^ etc., nn. ()2-(i.3. 
Bis. XllI, lig. 14, CLIX, figs. 9 A 10. 

63 liuyam, April-Octciber, 1930, p. 4. In the same review (p. 3) Dr. C'ooniar;’- 
swamy exclaims, “Can anybody variously doubt that wo‘’den ‘belT c’apilals and 
otliers with addorsed animals, c>xisted in Fnclin before the time of As.>ka?*’, cf. 
Spedizione Ttniinna De Fillippi Nell* Himalaya, Carncorum F 'rurcbestan Cinos” 
(1913-14, Serie H, vol. 9; B. Binsutti E.G. DaiuelH I Tipi TTniani E Bologna 
Tav. XXXH, fig. 1; LIT. fig. 1; LVIIT, fig. 1; also Stein, Sir A., On AIcrandrr\^ 
Trncl: to iht Jndu^, London, 1929, pp. 03-64. Tt is not nnlikoly that bell capitals 
made their first appearance in Tmlian Art during the reigns of Cnndragnpta or 
Bindnsnrn. That possibility, however, is tier proof of its existence in pro Miiurynn 
wooden architecture. 



A Note On Simhapura— Arya Deva’a Birth-Place 

lu his learned article (above ///Q., X. pp. 139 ft,) ou ‘the Home of 
Arya Deva, Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt bring^^ forward formidable ar^uuieuts 
ill support of fiis theory, viz. tliat Simhopiira was in the north-west of 
India. His arguments on the whole seem to be quite BOiinil. Diit there 
are one or two 'tutements which Dr. Dutt makes that may he questioned. 
He writes thus: — “In any case, there is no doubt that Arya Deva was 
I'-orn in Sinihaiiura. It is a well-known jdace of the north-west.”' From 
the evidence (if the MahCmmtv^ the Jatihuu^ Dlri/araddtm^ and the 
Chionicles, it is clear. Dr. Dutt asserts, that "‘there were in ancieni 
India at least two towms of the name of Sihapuia, one in Kalihga and 
the other in the north*west, and the latter seems to be more historical 
than the former”.* ® 

AVe may ceitaiuly concede to the statement that tliere may liave 
been two or more towns bearing the same name in ancient India. Dut 
w'itli latter part of Dr. Dutt’s assertion we cannot agree on historical 
grounds. That the Siinhapuia of Kaliuga is less historical than the 
Siniliapura of the north-west — the exact location of which is as yet a 
mnttei of uncertainty — , we are not prepared to admit. On the strength 
of literature and epigra^phical records, we may assert that the vSiiidia- 
pura of Kalihga was a great eentie which has figured in the annals 
of India and Ceylon. 

We shall first turn to Ceylon to find out some definite evidence of 
the importance of the Simhapura of Kalihga. This city gave tliat 
island a great dynasty of king**. Epigraphical evidence tells, us tliat 
the kings Nissaiika Malla and Sahasa Malla were sons of the Kalihga 
king Grqiaraya of Simhapura. King Sri-Jayogotra (i.e., Gojiaruya) is 
colled the glory of the “dynasty which reigned in the city of Siinha- 
pura“.* King Sahasa Malla, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1200/ i< 
styled thua: — .“The glorious Sahasa Malla, lord of the Sinihulus, tln^ 
head of the Kalihga dynasty, having come here from Kalihga, 

1 JIIQ., X. p. 139. 2 p. 142. 

8 Edward Muller, Aucient In»rripfhnti of Cfylon, 1 , pp 128-1:?9 
Loadon, 1883. 

4 dJfd.Sf., for 1909, pp. 327, S3l, 
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descended from the unbioken line of kiugni of Kaliuga emperois who 
in the glorious line of the Iksvaku family had reduced all cakiavarlis 
under one umbrella whom Sri Goparaja had generated from the womb 

of the gieat queen Bahididoka at Siiphapura 

The Mahuvaitiita relates that Tilokaeundari, the queen of Vijaya- 
b&hu 1, wag a piiucess of Kaliuga/ Three relative?* of this queen, 
one of whom was named Mudhukannava, are said in the same Chroiiii le 
to have come to Ceylon from Sihapuru/ 

Do literary and epigraphical recoids of the mainland coutirm the 
evidence of Ceylonese epigraphs and chronicles about the existence of 
Siqihapura or Sihapura in Kalihga? The eailiest evidence iji found in 
the Tamil classic Maunnekhalai. Manimekhalai’s mother in the sha|>e 
of an image at Vahji, relates that two luincea ‘‘cousins hy birth and 
ruling lespectively in Siiuhapura and Kapila in the fertile country of 
Kalihga, fell to fighting against each other in great haired. This 
war between Vasu and Kumara left the country desolate for six gavudas 
(leagues), and made it impossible for any body to approach on accourt 
of the prevalence of the war. A merchani Sahgama by name with bis 
wife, eager after profit, went there to isell jewellery and other articles at 
iS'iigapnram’*/ 

We are unable, it has to be confessed, to identify for the i)resent 
the two princes mentioned in the Tamil classic. Likewise are we un- 
certain about the exact identity of the following king mentioned in 
connection with the same Sihgapuram or Simhapura. An uudateil 
epigraph informs us that a Pallava king named Candraditja erected a 
rock-cut temple dedicated to Siva at Sinihapiira.* 

The existence c»f a dynasty of kings at Siqihapuia in Kalihga is 
vouched for by inscriptions found' in that province. The Kumara 
plates of king Cat^<jiavarman relates that the ruler, who is called a 

5 Mtiller,i4ii«. I«i. Cef., I., p. 13«; see also UtAS,, for 1913, p. 618. 

6 MaUvaiMa, ch. 59, v. 29. Colombo, 1877. King Vijayabahi I k said 
to have reigned frow A.D. 1054 to A.D. 1109. JJtAS.j for 1913, pp. 519-520. 

7 AfaMvofiio, cb. 59. v. 45; JBAS,, 1913. p. 520, n. 1. 

8 Ma^itnekkdlai, BK. XXVI. p. 187, Dr. S. KrisKnaawaxni Aiyaugar’s ed. 

0 EpioMpkicdl Uepori for ikt Souikom CireU for 1916, p. 114. 
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gloiioui) Mahuiuja, i-isued Lis giant from Lis victorious (city) of Siiuliu- 
pura.^“ Dr. Hullzsch^s remark^s on tLe reason for identifying this 
luler with a member of the Sulaiikayami dynasty, given in the course 
of editing theKbmarii plates, may be recalled liere.^^ From the same 
city (tlie victorious Sihapiira), the glorious Maharaja Umavarman the 
hrd oi Faliuga, who was devoted to tlte tcot of (hi^) fatler, ma a 
specified grant in the thirtieth regnal year dl his reign. This town 
called Siinhapuru or Sihapura has been identified with Siug*u])uram 
between Cliicacole and ^arasannapeita.*’ It is also spelt 6ihga- 
puram.^^ 

Dr. NaliiiaJvsha Dutt makes another statement: — “Coming now 
to the legend recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles about the settlement 
of Sihabahu’s son on the outskirts of Vanga and Kalinga, iho present 
wiiter meaiit tlial a new city was built up in the forest bv the son (d' 
Si]cai>alui and it was named Sihaj)uia after the king”.'' The reference 
given is to tl\e Ma/idramsa, VI, Dr. Dutt perliaps retVis to the >aine 
town on j). 130.'* This does not seem to he 'O. In the chapter on the 
coming of Vijaya, as given in the Mnhtiarni.^n, we are told that 
Sihabahu accepted the offer of kingship of the Vaugas but “handed it 
ovei- to hib mother’s husband and lie himself went with SihaHwali tb 
the land of Ins birth. There he built a city, and they called it Sihapuia, 
and with forest stretching a hundred yojanas around he founded 
village*-'. Ill tJje kingdom of Lula, in tliat city did SiliahaJiu, niler of 
men, hold swa\ when he had made Sihasivati his (piceii”.*^ It thus 
appeal' that ihal Sihapura mentioned in the Malmvanisa in connection 
witli Silial/aliii, was not on the boideis of Vanga and Kalinga but in 
Lata (ui lludlia), i.e., modem (iujarat, 

10 KniQiit iiliiii hidimj IV. p. 14o. 

11 /•;/., IV, p. 143. 12 Kl., -XU... 1». 0. 

13 p. 4. 

II ScutII, Am/.s* fhv InsciiptioitH in the Mnflm.s VruHiltnty, !. p. 9. 

lo X. pp. 141-142. 

10 .Vo 'ourr-t* lor tliis picco oi' information i.s given but we are supposed t(r 
refer to Jutnkn V«». 422; Yuan Chv'dnfj, I, p. 249 (Watters ; andMnlnlvum*fl, II, 
Po, 98; III, 432, 238 ft'. 

17 (iVigor-Bodc, Alifhdvatnsa^ p. 63. 
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Dr. (then Mr.) Radha Govind Basak identified this Sihapura in 
Lata with the Simhapura mentioned in the Belava copi)erplate of king 
Bhojavarmadeva dated in the fifth (regnal) year olf the kiiig.‘* The 
editor Dr. Sten Konow rightly commented on the above saying that 
we knew of princes who*e names ended in varman, and who ruled from 
Simhapurai and who were kings of Kalinga.** 

We may digress a little here and examine the Belava plates of 
king Bhojavarmadeva more minutely in order to find out that the 
Simhapura of Kalinga has figured not only in the history of Ceylon, 
the Tamil and Telugu lands but also in the annals of Bengal as well. 
King Bhojavarmadeva wa»s a ruler of Eastern Bengal. The Belava 
plates relate, among other details, the following — that “tli.e varmana^ 
mailing themselves with their hairs standing on end in their enthusiasm 

for the three Vedas’’, occupied Simhapura which may be likened 

to the cave of lions.*® We may identify the Simhapura mentioned here 
with the Simhapura of Kalinga, and not, as Dr. Basak affirmed, with 
the Simhapuia in Lata; and we may likewise assert that the varman^ 
referred to in the Belava plates belonged to the same family to which 
the Kalinga kings Candavarman and Umavarman belonged. The. 
following reasons confirm our assertions: 

(a) The Brhatprostha grant of Maharaja Umavarman being 
thur’: ^‘Oin! Hail! From the victoiious Sihapura, the lord of 

Kalinga, the glorious. Maharaja Umavarman, who is devoted to the 
feet of his father”, etc.*‘ 

This may be compared with the beginning in the Belava plates; 

“ the glorious Bhoja who meditated on the feet of the Maharaja- 

dhiraja Samalavarmadeva 

The titles Kalingadhipati (lord of Ealingn) and the expression 
“devoted to the feel of (the lord) (hi ) father” weie borne also by 


18 Xlt., p. 37. 19 /bid., p. 37, n. 2. 

20 EL, XII, p. 41. 21 /bid., p. 6. 

22 /bid., p. 42. Maharajadhiiiija Samalavarnian is taketi to be the father of 
king BhojaTariiiadevs. But this is only a supposition. For vv. 9-14 do not give 
us any reason for affirming that Samalavarman was the father of Bhojavarmadeva. 
The remarks of Drs. Sten Konow and Basak may be read here. 

JUKE, 1934 
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king's Cannavarman, Vijayanantlivannan, and Nandaprabhailjavar- 
man as well.” 

(b) III the Brlialprostha platesi king Umavarman “commands 
the ryots, ac*com])aiiied by all (others) in the village of Ikhatprostha, 
while making the grant.” 

King Bhojavaiiium in the Belava plates “duly pays respect to, 
and informs and insinicts all the required Rajans, Rajanyakas, etc. 
(a great many named), ihe citizens, and the cultivators, the Brrihmanas 
and the llrahmakula ciders” on the occasion of making his grunt.''’ 

(c) Tile Brliaiproetlia plates of Hug Umavaiman end thus: 

“(The above edict) was written by M vara, the son of Ilaridatta, 

wlio was ])lace<l in charge of the Record Office {oksaitaUihi) of the 
<Iistrict (de.vo).” 

King llliojavarmadOva's giant ends thus: “vSigned (i.e., by the 
king). After this, signed by the Mahaksapatalika (Records Keeiier).” 

The similarity in tlie mode of beginning, (ontinuing and ending 
their grants, as shown above, suggests that tliese rulei"s may have be- 
longed to one and the sinu* stock. We are not here concerned liowever 
with the exact relationship that existed between kings Candavannan, 
tTmavarman on the one hand, ami king Bhojadevarman on the oher; but 
we may iiole tliat the above mentioned records and literature contain 
ii refutable juoof of the existence of Siinliapura in Kalihga. 

B. A. Salktouk. 


25 KI., XII, p. 43. 

26 Ihul.^ p. 4. 27 Ihid., p. 43 . 

23 hidiini Inf'n/imiif. V. p. 176; Xlfl. 4^; El., IV., p. 143. 
21 Ef.. XJf p. 6 



Simhapura 


J)r. J3. A. Saletore lias questioned two of niy statements made iu 
the paper “Home of Aryudeva.” written in reply to Prof. VidMisekliar 
Saslji's contention that tlie home oif Aryadeva was in vSihala (Ceylon). 
>Vhat r contended 'ror is that Aryadeva\s home was at Slhapiira, which 
•shouhl he located somewhere in Northern India, and’ suggested that 
tliere weie two Sihapuras, one in nortli-westein India and another in 
Kalihga. I had to prefer the former mainly for lack of evidences in 
faAour of ilie other place excepting the tradition of the Miiluivaiiisn . 
Now that Dr. Saletore has brought forward a number of additional 
e\idenf:es snppoiting the historicity of Sihapura of Kalihga, the little 
doiiht left in mind about tLe Ceylonese tradition regarding Sihapura 
has hoon removed. 

Dr. Salctove’s statement that the town of Sihapura founded by 
Sijiabrihu was not on the borders of Yahga and Kalihga but w’as in 
Gujerat is not iiowcver supported by tlie Mahdramm. I would like in 
this connection to lefer Dr. Saletore to a few passages in the work; 

(i) Tlie mother of Sihabilhu accomiianicd the mcrcliants who 
Avere going towards Magadha (ch. vi, 4) 
tii) Tlie mother with the son and daughter left the forest and 
fiisf met Iier cousin, who was a *Senapati posted by the king 
<if Yahga to contiol the border country {i^occanld^HKlhuua) 
(ch. vi, 1(>) 

(iii) The people of the border-country made tlieir coinjilifint 
about' tlie lion to the k*ing of Yahga, (hence tbe 2 )avrania- 
Ifdma must have been within his dominion) (cli. vi, 2d) 

(iv) It was just across the border country that tlie jrdihhumi of 
SiJmbrihu w^as situated (ch. vi, 34). 

And so how can it be identified witli a place iu Gujerat? 


N. DriT 
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JIVANI-KOSA, Vol. I {Bhdratiya-Paurdniko) by Pandit 
Sasibhnsan Vidyalankara. Demy Octavo, pp. 2200, Calcutta. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of Indian mythology ha« 
long been a desidteratum for the furtherance of Indological studies. 
Pandit Snsibhusaiia Vidyalankara has earned the gratitude of the 
students of Hindu culture by compiling and publishing such a woik. 
I'he volume under review is the first part of his great dictionaiy (written 
in Bengali) of the mythical and historical person-names of the dift'erent 
countries of the world. The other parts which are in pre])aration will 
deal with Indian and non-Indian historical characters as well as non- 
Indian mythology. 

The volume under review treats of the Indian mythological person- 
names collected from all possible sources such as the Vedas, Brahmanas, 
IJpanisads, Sutras, Epics, Puranas, XJpapuranas and Dharma^astras. 
Pandit Vidyalankara has most laboriously and patiently ransacked eighty- 
four Sanskrit works — a number of wdiicli has not been translate and 
given almost all available pieces of infoimation regarding the different 
mythological heroes and heroines of India. These being furnished with 
references to source-books will prove most useful to scholars who will 
have anything to do with Hindu Mythology. It is written in good 
literary style of Bengali, which encourages the gieatest possible use of 
Tatsama wondte. 

As far as our knowledge goet> such an exhaustive work on Indian 
mythology has not yet been published in any Indian language. 

To give an idea of the very compiehensive character of the work it 
may be mentioned that the article on Visvamitra covers nearly four of 
its closely printed pages ard is replete with infoimation collected from 
the JRg-veda, Manusamhita, Ramayana, Mahabhurata,Harivamsa Devi- 
bhagavata and Matsya, Kilrma, Vaioana, Visnu, Siva, Skanda and 
Markand*^ya Puranas. The articles on Vis^u and Krsua cover res- 
pectively fifteen and forty-six pages and the lists of references are pro- 
portionately long. It may confidently be hoped that the present work 
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will remain for a long time a* standard work of reference on Hindu 
mytliology. 

It is an aidiioiK tussk l*andit Vidyalankaia lias peifonned by com- 
pleting tile first ])art of bis great' work, and we hope tliat the Jemuiniug 
jiarts also will be completed and* publlsbed in due course. 

M. M. Gnosir 


SllIMAD-iniAGA VAI)-(iTTA, edi.ed willi Jiunierous variants 
from old Kasbniiian MSS, an intmduciion and iiote^', by S.N.Tad- 
jiatrikar. Jfbandaikar Oriental Itc^carcb Institute. Piatinidbi Series 
No. 1. Poona 1934. 

This little work, giving us a fresh edition of the text of the 6'f/n 
with KasJimiiian variants, follow uj) the work of Prof. F. Otto ScbiaLter, 
who brought to light in 1930 the Kashmir recerisioji of the text, along 
with two commentaries thereon belonging to the 10th century. The 
editor of the pieseiit text has utilised six Kashmirian MSS of the 
Phandarkar Institute Library and noted the rariae hctioncs occurring 
therein, lie has not claimed that his elt'oit is to produce a critical 
edition of the (Jltd text, iior even of the Kaslimiiian version; but an 
exajuinatioii of the interesting variants noted by him shows that his 
effort has not been entiiely unfruitful. His study has at least establish- 
ed the suggestion of Schrader that the Glia exists in more recensions 
tJian one, and. that it is necessary to examine them carefully before the 
textual pruhlems connected with this much discussed work can be satis- 
factorily settled. From another point of view', however, tlie new read- 
ing do not appear to possess much substantial value. In spite of their 
great importance in the text-history of the work, it is difficult to he con- 
vinced of the absolute worth of the new readings. It is true, as the 
juesent enitor\s labourfj have amply demonstrated, that the Kashmirian 
recension in manv places improve, s the Vulgate text and clears up many 
obacuiities, the differences do not yet very* materially affect the 
general substance of the work. 

Turning to the larger questions raised but irot finally settled by 
the editor in his lucid and suggestive introduction, one feels that here 
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there are possibilities of sharper difference of opinion, although the 
problems cannot indeed be finally solved without further collection and 
examination of data. For instance, the present reviewer's views regard- 
ing the Narayaniya episode and its relation to the GUd differ 'from 
what is said in the introduction, and agree generally with, the con- 
clusions arrived at by Miss Dasgupta in IHQ., vii, p. 358 and viii, p. 81 
(1931-32) that the Narayaniya episode probably represents an earlier 
and independent tradition. The suggestion of the editor, again, re- 
garding the Esatriya origin of the GUd is indeed not new, having been 
already propounded by Grierson and others; but here also the present 
reviewer finds that the evidence in favour of this hypothefvis is hardly 
conclusive. These differences of opinion, however, which are inevi- 
table on such controversial questions, do not affect the reviewer's 
appreciation of the present study. The attempt is modest indeed, but 
it is undoubtedly suggestive and full of interest, and it very woithily 
follows up the editor's previous stiidies in the Krsna-Problem publish- 
ed in the Annfds of the Bhandarl^r Institvte. 

S. K. De 


K'AVYAPRAKASA, Ullasas, I, II, III, with five commentaries, 
edited with an Introduction, Eiiglij^h translation and Explanatory 
Notes, by S. S. Sukihankar. The Bombay Book Depot, Girgaon, 
Bombay 1933. 

There are not many technical Sanskrit texts which have been so 
much commented! upon and so often printed as the doseivedly popular 
Kdvyorprakdia y which, for many reasons, has been regarded as one of 
♦he standard works on Sanskrit Poetics. The chief interest of the 
present edStion, when there are so many in the field, lies in the publica- 
tion of several important commentaries along with t‘he text. The first 
three chapters of the work, which are printed here, are certainly difii- 
cult and require elucidation, but from the theoretical point df view, 
the fourth and especially the fifth might also have been includeil. Of 
the commentaries, the Pradfpa of Govinda, the Uddyoia of NageiSa and 
tjne Prahhd of Vaidyanatha Tatsat have already been published several 
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times, but they are, in spite of their late date, undoubtedly some of the 
best commentaries on the text, and afford the best means of understand- 
ing il'. But to the student of Alamkaia literature the most interesting 
feature oti' the present edition is the adoition of two important commen- 
taries hitlierto unpublishe<?, namely, the Sniiletn of Kuyyaka, W’^hich 
is one of the earliest commentaries composed by an independent writer 
on Poetics, and the Biiln-citi umi rail jam of Narahari Sarasvatitirtha, 
which is more extensive but less er 2 >eihaps in importance. It is a pity, 
however, that the limited scope of the edition did not allow the publica- 
tion of more than thiec chapters of these two new commentaries. 

The text and the accompanying comment aiies have been edited 
with care, and', in spite of a few unfortunate misiirints, neatly printed. 
The English translation is literal and faithful, but because of fhis 
very merit it does not sometimes read well in the foieigii tongue. The 
English explanatory iKvtes are clear, painstaking and useful, buti in 
some places defective expression appears to make the statements some- 
what strange and misleading. Misprints, hoivever, appear to be more 
frequent in this part of the work, and errois like (Notes, 

p. 3C) for which is not includecli in the Errata, are 

apt to be annoying. In spite of these minor defects, we welcome this 
fresh edition of an important text, especially for the new materials that 
il publishes for the time. We hope that the editor will fincf time 
to continue his labours, and publish the remaining chapters, for which 
undertaking he seems to be eminently well equipped. 

S. K. Dk 


The ABIIINAYA-DARrANA of Nandikesvara, critically edited 
with Introduction, English Translation, Notes and Illustrations, by 
Manomohan Ghosh. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, no. 5. Calcutta 1934. 

The publication of this work forms an important addition to our 
lather inadequate knowledge of ceitain aspects of the less frequently 
studied subject of the Natya, Nrtta and Nrtya, on which original texts, 
far publislied, cannot be sail! to be too numerous. The substance of 
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tile present work wue already known from an English translation made 
from obviously imperfect materi«l8 and published under the title of 
the Mivrot of Gcstni'cs by Cooinuraswamy andt Duggirala (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917). A critical edition of the text itself, which was little 
known but whicli was important for the study of the history of ancient 
Indlian Dunce andi Histrionic Art, was long exi)ected; and it is a 
happy idea to include it in the newly starteil Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 
which has already distinguished itself by the undei taking of several 
important works. 

The work, attributed to a mythical or semi -historical Nandikesvara, 
summarises the established code o? hist i ionic gestures and movements 
meant to be scrupulously follow'ed by the actor. It is a brief manual 
chiefly otf the Ahgika Abhinaya, which is treated here with perhaps 
greater clarity and fulness than what is found in the frankly corrupt 
and unsystematic text of the Ndtya-siiH/u of Bharutu. The substance 
of the work in some parts probably .goes back to a veiy early l ime, but 
the editor is wise in holding that in its present form the work as a wliole 
cannot be placed very early. There is definite evidence to show that 
it existed in its j resent form at the beginning of the DUh cenluiy, and 
it may have existed a few centuries earlier; but in the jnesent slate of 
our knowledge of the subject in general and' of the text in particular, 
a more precise dating cannot be safely attempted. 

Though based upon only two comidete manuscripts, eked out by 
three fragmentary ones, the text appeaiis to bo as well edited as the 
materials permit. The translation is much fuller and improved; and 
the critical apparatus is all tbal< could he desired. The informations 
supplied in the interesting and well written iiitrcxluction, concerning 
the work itself and its relation to the the Sahylin-'nitnd’’ 

kara and other texts on the subject, are fairly full and painstaking; and 
there is hardly any relevant feature of sucli an edition which has been 
overlooked. The illustrations are well chosen, «ndi Mie printing and 
general get-ui) otf the book does cmlit to the Series. There isi a useful 
glossary of technical terms, but an index of the verses miglit also have 
been included. 


S. K. De 
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MKGIIASANDESA OF KALIDASA edited with Malliiiiiiha’b 
Lomineiitury and trail, slated into Eu^^lish hy G. J. Samayaji. 
24 + 44-110 + 120 pp, Sii Rama Press. Madrasi. 

The MeghasniulesOj j^enerally called Meghailuta in tlie northern 
side ot‘ India, is one of the best productions of Kalidasa and is a 
favourite study witli the Sanskrit reading public. Kvery serious student 
of Sanskrit liteiature in tliis country goes tlnough this short eligiac 
poem of one humlred and forty-four stanzas in Mandakrantiv metie. 
Ii won tlie admiration of GoetJie, and its theme, the banished yaksa 
reifuesting a parsing cloud to carry messages suggested to Schiller 
the idea of making the ilying clouds the messages of the captive Mary 
in the Mnna Stmrt. So it is in the fitness of things tliat there are many 
C'ditioiis of the text of the Mnjiumndc.w with vaiious commentaries 
ancient and modern pid)lished both in India and at>road. 

In the present edition, tt»c text has been fully annotated and 
translated into Kngli-Ij, and in the Tntrodiiction extending over 24 
pages, the editor has <)ealt wiUi all the important topi('s regarding tljo 
poet and his work. Tlie probable date (A Kalidasa has been discussed 
in the light of evideiues cidlected up to now. The editor is inclined 
to place the poet in the first century D.C. The appreciative remaiks 
about the poem and the review of its subject matter are ilhiminaiing 
ufid well considered. The industry j.ut in by ibe editor is manifest in 
liis notes and explanalions so copiously supplied at the (3nd of the book. 


Following geucvaliy the exeellent commentary of Mallirn'ilha he has taken 
due note of the views of other commentators who diti’er in iheir inteipreta- 
(i<ms of the most suggestive among ih.^ Man/as «.f tlie Mcijha.sandem. 
Of tlie existing commentaries on (he jM»eni, (hose written hy Mallinatha, 
(kiritravaidhan i, Vallaid.adcva and Daksimuniirtinalha a.4 ttlso the 
VidnuUnUl are well-known. The text of MallinalluFs commentary has 
keen fully given in this edition ami interesting point, from the 
Vidiiulhiia have been di^-ussed in the notes. Thus the edition \mU 
suit not onl> the Fnivei-.ily students for whom it may he chiefly mteiidcul, 
l.ul will also iirove valualde to (hose who are interested m the intensive 
study of this beautiful gem of poems. 


r.n.Q., .TUNE, P)d4 


D. IblATTArnARYYA 

22 
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SRI HAM8AD0TA OF RtPA GOSVAMIN edited with a SaDakrit 
commentary and translated into Beng'ali by Bibhas Prakos Gango- 
padhyayai. . iv + 188 pp. Calcutta 1934. 

The Ilanisaduta belongs to the cla.sa of lyrical poetry popularly 
known as Dutakavya. The Meghaduta off KalidaJ^a is the earliest 
known specimen of the class in which the pass.ing clouds have been 
made messengers of love. Since Kalidasa’s time, various writers have 
composed poems, in which either inanimate objects or irrational crea- 
tures are the carriers of the messages. 

Rupa Gosvamiu, the author of the HamsadutUy was born towards 
the end o'f the 15th century and served as a royal officer at the court of 
Alauddin Hussain Shah of Gaud. He had a versatile genius and a facile 
pen. He wrote poems and dramas and also treatises cii different subjects 
like grammar, rhetoric and dramaturgy. The poet came under the influ- 
ence of Sri Caitanya and compoeed almost all his works with the «et 
purpose of disseminating and explaining the Krsnu cult. Most of 
these works were written during the first half of tl^e 10th century. 

The poem under review, though said to have been composed before 
the author’s actual conversion into the Caitanya Order, deals with the 
emotional aspect of Bengal Vaisnavis-m. It desciibes how Lalita, a 
confidante of Radha requested a swan to carry the news of Radha’s love- 
lorn condition to Krsna who Jiad gone to Mathura leaving his beloveil 
Radha to Vrudavaiia. 

The stanzas are composed in the 8ikharini metre. Tlieir number, 
as found in the Kdvyammgraha df Jivunanda and the Kdcijalaldpa of 
Hirachand, is 142, while in the Vasumati Pi css edition of Calcutta, it 
is 101. The present editor has adopted the longer version and added 
a abort Sanskrit commentary on the same. He has translated ilic 
Sanskrit stanzas into Bengali, sometimes supplying good explanatory 
notes. Some of the verjses of this poem kave been quoted by Rupa Gosva- 
min in his two later works, the U jjvalamlammii and the BKaktirammrta- 
stndhki and have been consequently explained by Sri Jiva and Visvanatha 
in their commentaries on those two works. In regard to the exposition of 
these verses, the explanations put foitward by the two authoritative 
writers have naturally been taken as the basis by the present commenta- 
tor Mr. Gangopadhya^a. In other cases, he has interpreted the verses in 
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the light of the well-known Rasa theoriesi propounded by the Vaienava 
authois of Bengal. The work is printed in the Bengali script, perhaps 
ill the exi)e( tatiou that it will readily commend itself to the readers in 
Bengal. We confidently lioi>e that the edition will be welcome to the 
lovers of lyrical poetry permeated/ by thoughts and feelings associated 
>vith the eiotic mysticism of iiie Bengal Vaisnavas. 

D. BiIATTA( HABYYA 


THK HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN JNDIA by Redha 
Oovinda Basak, m.a., ph.d. The Book Company^ Calcutta, 1934. 
340 pp. and a map. 

Dr. BasaJc is to be congratulated for this valuable publication, 
which embodies the results of a long study df epigraphic and other 
materials relating to the history of North-Eastern India during the period 
circa 320-7(i0 A.D. The word ‘History,* as used in the title of the 
book, has, of course, to be talken in a limited sense, aa very little 
space is devotecil in it, to the literary, cultural and economic aispects 
of the period. Some of the. chief points of the author, which deserve 
particular attention, are his interpretation of the Mehaurali pillar inscrip- 
tion and identification of King Candra of that record with Candra- 
giipta I, and his exj)osition of the vaxious land-sale documents dis- 
covered in North Bengal. From these documents tlie author has fully 
demonstrated that he Province of Punclravardhana formed an integral 
part of the Gupta Emigre, that the sway of Budhagupjla, who had 
a long reign, extended from Malwa to Bengal, and that the Imperial 
Gnj)ias were in jKiwer at least up to the first quarter of the Cth century 
A.D. Another point of interest is that the District Officers stationed 
during tliose days iu Bengal, who w^ere under Provincial Governors 
directly appointed by llie Crown, weie assisted, at their respective head- 
quarters, by an Advisory Board representing the various local interests. 
Most of the views expressed by the author testify to a very creditable 
handling of epigraphic mateitials. It is a relief to find that King 
Yo^ovarman of the Nalanda inscription, attributed by its editor to 
the Cth century A.D., has been correctly dated to the 8ih century and 
identified with the king of that name mentioned in the Gauda-vaho 
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(p. 209). There are some muiters, liowever, in which Dr. Dasiik’s views 
aie 02 h;u to cril icism. FI is accepiam e of IHiMkaraaa of Die Uock inscrip- 
tion at' Siisuiiia in ii)o JFunkum DisIricF, wiih modem l*oklirau in 
llajjmtana (p. J4), does not seem to he tenable in view (it Mr. Dikushii’s 
explorations in the vicinity of SuHunIa, where an ancient site l*okharun 
actually exists (Ainntal Rcporl of i/w Archwolotjiml Survey of linlio^ 
1927-28, pj). 188-189). Tlie author has <lismissojl without aile{|uat(^ 
f,^roun(Is the reading’ of the numeral 78 or 79 occunin»* after the word 
hSanivai’ in the Ashrafpui coiJj>er-plate of Devakhad^a (p. 208). Dr. 
It. C. Mazumdar, who has suj»‘»‘ested this reivdinj’’, refers tlie year to 
the llarsa era (tUKi A.D.). This wouhl place Devakhad^a towarcis the 
end of the 7tli century A. I)., a date that tallies well with tlie jialaeo- 
ffrapliy of tlie record, as also with the idontiflcation, commonly 
accepted, of I-tsiii«:’s ‘Uajahhata, Kin^- of Samatata* with Itaja- 
rajuibhata, son of Devakhadga, mentioned in the copperplate. Danina' 
these minor points, the hook, will he found generally ac.cejdalde to those 
wJio care for a systematic and acruud’e treatment hy a scliolar who 
lias made Iiiiiiself an authority in his -nihject. It will also sco've as 
an admirable text-book for tlie advanced students of Ancient Indian 
History. 


N. (1. M. 


INDO-TIBETICA by G. Tucci, published hy Ileal© Accademia 
D’ltalia, Roma, part I (1982), pp. 158+ plates XLIII ; pari II (1988), 
j)j). 1-101 (with a map). 

Tibet ba.s funiislied modern scholarship viitli valuable documents 
of Indian tbon<rbt. It was in 1920 that Dertliold Laufer’s German 
translation (tf the Tihetan work on the Hindu canons of tiaintinj^, en- 
titled Dos (htmlahsono ^ was introduced by the piosent review’or to the 
Indian scholars through the jiages of the Collegian (Calcutta). Since 
then indoloffy comiirising as it docs aho the studies in Indian art has 
grown considerably on account of the resenrcli activities of Jmliaii 
scholars. Even Tibetan is today not unknown to quite a few of tliem. 
Tt)d.ay, therefore, it is not an entirely new world tliat Tibet exhibits to 
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tlie Indian Indologists wlndliov fioni llio siainl i-iiint uF f’oneral {•nhuro 
or ol' Huddliisiu or evou speoilioally of art. Uiit tlu* iiublications in 
JJ)3i3 an<l 11)33 ol (In* llaliait A< adcniirian INol. f iinscppc I’loci, wlio 
oarly (Jus yoar ronij»h‘t<'d tiis lonrtli Nisil of an liaroloj^ ical (‘X|d(.ial ions 
in 3'ilud,' (IV//. AV*r., April, 1034) iiav(‘ placi'd ladoio llio ( )i iant alists a 
valnablo ainl lumianistic inasn of W(‘ll-di}4:(‘s1od docnnicnts. And from 
In’s inirrpirlat ions of so( io-r<‘li«*i<;us and ari-itoiary «la(a ono is alnn»sl 
toini)tod to ladiovo (lint from now on Tiludan will hid fair to ( omnnonc* 
livuliy, to a (orlaiii (‘xlont, with C'liineso as a sonn(‘ tor (In* study of 
II indii-1lnddlusti(‘ civilization as piopaj^atcd in NoiIIkmii and hastoin 
Asia as widl as foi’ a ]iro])(M* oriontaticm to tlio ^rowtli cd' tlic divcisc* 
ciirrcmls of life* in tlu* Indian suhoonlinont itself. 

33m? inl<*resi of 33i(M:i in Tihc*! is an expression, — an eminently idea- 
listic one*, — of Fascist Italy’s expansion in the lealm of world-cnlturc. 
]t is to l‘V\vci.'<i eneij»ism ihai Italy owes her Ihst central Acadc'iny. 
33ie Ahe/Zc Acvdilvniid. (V lUil'm (Royal xXcaclemy of Italy) was estahlish- 
ed in 1D2«S. Since (he Academy intends ((^ “jejomote? Italian cnltnn* 
in fenei^n conntric's” it heli(‘ves tliat the he.-t means of ac hievin*** I his 
lesult would he for Italian scdicdais to “intcue'-t lhemst‘lves in the things 
(»f the vast woild” and to present to the riermans, Frenchmen, Filial ish 
pc'oph* ami Amc'iicans things hc*arin^- on those lands and people's, tliere- 
hy “c-ompelliiiio- tlic'm to take note of the intellecdnal aetivity of the 
Italians.” 

The invest in:at ions into Tndo-Tihetan literature, art and rc'li^ion 
presented hy Tucci au* of course studies in extra-Italian suhjects. 
And they are of such w'orth that the M-holars di the world will recognize 
them as solid acejuisit ions to knowledge. 

Tueei’s studies in Ijido-Tihetan cnlluro Jiave l eon puhlished in two 
volumes. The lirst volume is entitled “J/.-’o/.' NiviA' r 7.v’c/” 

nrJ Tihrl linUdno cJ ( h ciilcnfalo (Mc-’od i ten and Ts’a, ts’a in Indian 
and \Ve.<te]n 33het), a: coninhution to the study of Tibetan religious 
art and its signitlcance (lo8 pages, 43 3'ahles, 1D3L^). 

The work is based on two Tibetan tc'xts and a huge lunnhcr of 
small figures. Those who know' neither Tilictan nor Italian would 
still find the study attractive because of the beautiful plates which 
rendor Tibetan Ruddhism visible in quite an agieeablc fuiiu. Indeed, 
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the mor])]iology of Tibetan art as exhibited here serves to bring the 
people of Tibet nearer to the Indian people tJian has been pci:sible to 
believe up till now. The indices also should be helpful to iiulologists 
from various angles of vision. vSpecial attention may be invited toi the 
names of geographical places as well as of gods, masters, and SUhJhas. 

Tile cni,tyas or stupas of India are known as mr\uf rfeu in Tibet. 
In many of these Tibetan stupas — altliough not in all — are to be found a 
small window through which it is usually possible to see the empty 
space inside the strindure. It is in tliis empty space that are 
seen colle<ded a number of objects known as ts\i ts^a. These objects are 
small figures and may be of diverse foims, for instance, representing a 
stupa^ or a Buddhist divinity. The f.vVi ts\i may even be nothing but 
one of those formula! which embody the gist of Buddhism. 

The woi'k is thus a study mainly in the architecture and to a certain 
extent in the sculpture of Tibet as influenced by Buddhist thought and 
practice. 

Treatises on iconography are mentioned in the Tibetan trnndation 
of Indian texts in Taiijur collection. It is generally held that manuals 
of architecture are net to be found in this collection. But according 
to Tucci the Tibetans knew more of Indian literature than collected to- 
gether in Kanjur aiul Tanjur. Besides, as limifer points out in Das 
Citralalsoua f a treatise on the inaiks of caityn^^ translated by Lotsava 
Bu ston, is mentioned in the bs Tan afjyur Ti Vu, Then, on the authority 
of Cordier, it is possible to speak of a Tibetan treatise dealing with the 
parts df a caitya, entitled Caifyasainviblutya^ which is to be found in 
a section of hsTa?i oyyvr. This is undoubtedly a fiagmeiit because it 
lacks the usual title in SaU'^krit, the names of the author and the transla- 
tor as w(dl as the place where tlie translation was done. But it contains 
precise indications relating to the parts of which a caitya is composed as 
well as the proportions to be observed while constructing it. Tucci is 
therefore, positive that the arcJiitectural terminology in connection with 
the construction of c^tityas used by the Tibetans was derived 
almost entirely from Indian masters. The fragment contains a 
classification of the eight fundamental types of caitya corresponding 
to models existing in India. This classification is in full agreement 
with the material in the Tibetan text on the subject reproduced in the 
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book witli Italian translation. Tlie text in Tu(;ci*s volume is a copy 
of tile fragment in hsTun ayyur with a few modification derived per- 
haps from Bu-ston. 

The eight fundamental types of caitya or stupa were often describ- 
ed in Tibetan literature and it is possible to trace four treatises at the 
present moment. Extracts from two Tibetan texts are reproduced by 
Tucci, one covering as it does five pages in priiit>, from a work, by 
bLo-gros-bzan-po, and the other fiom VaulCuyaj Vyasel 
(which is a commentary and supplement to the largest Tibetan work on 
astrology). This second text covers three pages and a half. Transla- 
tions of the two extracts are given in Italian. Be it observed, etv 
passant ^ that these are the only texts accessible to the author. Both 
these extracts deal w’ith the architecture of stupas and the methods of 
constructing them. 

The author has found the technical teims used in these texts not 
always easy to explain. Besides, Tibetan philology is still in its non- 
age, as ho regrets. 

bLo-gros-bzan-po has cited Sahaja-Vilasa as his authority and 
followed him closely. There is some ditference between thi® text (A) 
and that of Vuidw ya (B). The discrepancies are noted below : 


Name of Stupa 

1 Descent from 
Heaven (A and B) 

2 Great Illumination 

(A and B) 

3 Great Miracle (A) 
First Preaching (B) 

I Preaching (A) 

Great Miracle (B) 

5 Kanika (A) 
Descent from 

Heaven of thirty 
three goods (B) 

6 Victorious (A) 
Reconciliation (B) 

7 Luminous (A) 
Victorious (B) 

8 Totous formed (A) 
Nirv&^a (B) 


Place of Stupa 
Kapilavastu (A and U) 

Magadha (A) 
Rajagrba (B) 
Kusinagara (A) 
Benares (B) 

Benares (A) 

Jetavana (B) 

Vaisfili (A) 
Sriukasyar (B) 

Srfivasti (A) 

Biijagrha (B) 

T.sadgc (A) 

Vai^iili (B) 

Tikaca^i (A) 
Ku^inagara (B) 


Siiddhodaiia (A tfe B) 
Suddhodaiia (A and B) 

Ajatasatni (A) 
Bimbisslra (B) 

Mallas (A) 

Penca Vaggiya (B) 
Brahniadatta (A) 
Licchavi (B) 

Prince of 
Licchavi (A) 
Inhabit&nts of 
the locality (B) 
Prasenajit (A) 

Jeta and others 
of Magadh <B) 
Snncidala (A) 
Inhabitants of 
the city (B) 
Indrasvamin (A) 
Mallas (B) 



Jwideiitly Iho i)iwiitMs* Devil is responsible for the uiiiortiuiaic 
ti anspasitioii of types in the table at p. which vcinlers the classifica- 
tion eiiliiely ditVerent from the Italian translation of the second text 
as <»iven on j)p. rJ7-l*-29. IVvhaps it slu»uld not be dilliciilt to get 
page reidaced by a fre"!! one. Tlie table presented in ilie present 
review follows tl*e Italian translation but has been arranged in a form 
tiilferent fiom that given by the author, in order to render easily 
obvious tile disci epancies between the texts A and 11. 

A whole section is given o\er to tl»e de'^crijit ion of tlie Ls\i ls*(i 
collected by the author in Jaidakh, Spili, Ivunavar and (iiige. 
These aie lOti in nuiuljer and have been classified as follows: — 

1. Ibinted seals bearing the figure or figures of stupa: 44. 

li. Impressions bearing figures: 

(a) Single gods, such as Vairocaua, AmitCddia, Aksoiiliya, 

llalnasambhava, Sah^anuini, Lokanatha, Avalokiiesvara, Manjasri, 
V'ajrapani, Sanivara, Mahakaia, KaittiJvcya, Mahjusii, \ajrasattva, 
Vijaya, etc: 91. • 

The rivalry between Vajrapani and Siva and the former’s (lifjrljaija 
form the subject matter of a Sanskrit text in late (Jupta character, at 
presimt. in the posst‘ssion of tlie Nepal (loverniiient . The author liU'' 
leprodiiced the text and has furnished an Italian translation. Tlie 
Sanslviit text is interesting and will lie easily understood by those in- 
d.olugists who do not know Italian. 

'rii<‘ figure of Krirtlik<*ya appearijig, as it does, in a Tibetan l.s'u fs'u 
will certainly have some a]»peal to Bengali readm.s. 'I'lie author coii- 
sideJ’s it to be the first examjde of thi> tyi>e of ict iiograjihy. 

(b) (io<]{> in groujis: e.g. Sadaksari, Lokc^.vaia, Maniilhaia, 
Vajrapani, ManjusrI, Amitabha, AkMibliya, (dc ; Id 

(c) dura and Siildhtf: 11. 

III. Jn lh(‘ foinis of stupa: S. 

IV. Bon po, sfjiiie iion-Buddh ist ic or pre HiuMIi i>l ic d'\ ifiil\' of 
tlie Bou-jio pantheon (original Tibetan): I 

The volume contains 4d W(‘ll-done plates which should serve in 
a<1d inMnen'‘(*ly to the kjiowhnlge of Tibetan, Buddhist anlh]oj)ology 
and art-forms. 
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Tlie second volume is entitled e'en bzah po c la Rinasetia 

del liuddhUmo ncl Tibet intoino ul Mille'* or “Kin c^en bzau po mid 
tke Renaissance of JJuddlusm in Tibet round about lUOO A.C.“ (lUi 
pages, Mail of Tibet, 1933). 

Kin e’en bzan po was known generally as tlie Tibetan Loisara wbo 
built many temple> and translated tJio Praj/'nl/nuaniltu. But in Tucci’s 
l»resentation of this Tibetan monk-s(;liolur-saini we come into living 
contact with what may aptly be described as the l-tsing or rather the 
yuan-Chuang of Tibet, and by all means one the most remarkable 
jieisonalities of mediieval Kur-Asia. 

It was Kin e’en bzah po who rescued Buddhism from degenerating: 
into Tantric ritualism on the one hand as well as from being swallowed 
up by the pre-Biuldhistic and non-Buddhist religion of the Bon gods. 
An epoch of spiritual renaissance for Tibet ainl Tibelo-lndiaii cultural 
intercourse commenced with him. it is to the new spirit embodied 
in him that we have to ascribe the mi'siohizing activities of ilie Bengali 
Alisa and tlie Kashmiri Somanatha in Tibet. One can easily under- 
stand, therefore, why Tibetan historians describe Kin e’en bzuii po’s 
work as the “second penetration of BuddJiism’’ in Tibet. 

The liteiary work with wJiicli Kin e'en lizuh jio’s name is associated 
may be classihetl into three g-imijis as follows ; — 

I. Siitra and Tanira 

1 IaijIi nsaiji caralantra 
. I bbidfidnottaratantra 

3 Sar ra fa ( b a <ja fa bCtya rfd riff a la/i asyay idi yam m dja 

4 Aid yd jdla inab dta n 1 rardja 

5 A,s fa sd h an rib dp ra j n d pa ra in i t d 

(i Alahdpari ni rednasutra 

7 G limit is lit ni 

Altogether, seventeen works are mentioned in this group. Among 
Kin e’en bzah po’s collaboratov> are found such Indian names as 
Bipahkarusrijnana, Sraddhakaravarmaii, Padmakaravarman, KamCila* 
gupta and Dharmasribhadra, ,st>me of them being mentioned more than 

once. 
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1 1 . Co }n m en tar ies o n Stl tras 

1 Ti*ausi,u(ioii and revision of llaiibliadra’s AhhUamaya- 
lahka nilokd 

2 Translation of Duvbmlhaloka 

3 ,, of Hastaualaprakarana 

i Eevision of the translation of Bodhi^arydvatdro 
5 Translation of Pdr(itnt\tdydnubluir(tndkt"(i rnoyodcsn 

G ,, of SaptayvnajMrivor/uindJxathd 

7 ,, of DhydnamddhannuvyavaMCuui 

8 ,, of T risaraiiagamana^optati 

9 ,, of YogOvatdropadesa 

10 ,, of A^tdfigcdyrdayammhitd 

11 ,, df ^dUhotrlydsvd/yxirvcdmamhiln. 

Tliirty-tliree works are luentioued in this group. The following 

Indian names are to he found among collaborators : Subhasita, Dipan- 
kura, iSraddhajkaravarnian, Kamalagupta, Dharmasribhadra, Tadma- 
karavarman, rrajnakaravaimaii, Gaugadlmra, Buddhabhadra, Janar- 
daua, Atisa and Buddbasiisaiuti. 

ill . Commentaries on T anil as 

1 Translation of Y iksa^iiamtlkd 

2 ,, off hdyalraya-stofravicaraiui 

3 ,, of Desandsiaca 

4 ,, of 'Buddhabhisekaiulntastotra 

[) ,, of Saptatailidgatastoira 

G ,, of Bhagavadabhisamaya 

7 ,, of Yajiayoginlstotra 

8 ,, of Mrtyavaneanopadesa 

9 ,, of Saddiigayogatikd 

10 ,, of Gtthyammdjamaiufaiavidhi 

11 ,, of AmrtakmidalisddhnnCt 

12 ,, of Miidfhdfjama 

13 ,, of Yamdrisddhand 

14 ,, of Koialdlahkdra 

15 „ of (in part) the commentary to Taiiiasamgraha 
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16 

>> 

of Pratisthdvidhi. 

IT 

it 

of V ajravidamnidhaiumitild 

18 

it 

of SthiracaJmihhdvand 

19 

it 

of N ayatrayapradipa 

20 

a 

of Tativasdrasmngraha 


The list contains 108 titles. Tlie following names among 
collaborators are Indian : 

Jauardaiia, Sraddliakuravaiinan, radmakaiavarman, Dliarmasii- 
bhadra, BuddbaUvravarmau, Sraddbakiira, Buddhasnsunti, Sraddlia,- 
karavarman, Atisa, Kamalaguptu, Sublia»sita, Pra.juasi Igupta, Virya- 
bhadra, Kaiinalagnpia, Tat'hagataraksita, Vijayasrulliara, Devakara, 
Snbhutisribhadra, Eanakavarman. 

It is to be observed that Rin e’en bzan po oldained (‘ 0 -opera 1 ion 
from tbo scholars df Tibet also. But their number was very limited. 
In the third list no Tibetan collaboiator is mentioned. The second list 
has only one Tibetan name, 8a kyu bio gros. In the first list \ve come 
across the names of (wo Tibetan collaborators, T’sul k’rims yon tan 
and Ses rab legs pa. These three lists alone ought to furnish materials 
for further investigation into the work of ‘‘Indian Pundits in the Land 
of Snow,’’ such as w'as initiated by our Sarat Chandra Das. 

Seventyfive Pandits are knowm to have been invited by the royal 
patrons of Rin e’en bzan po from India in order to help him in his 
literary work'. Some of them were his own (j%ry» from wdiom he had 
received direct initiation while on pilgrimage in India. 

He waa in India thrice and spent altogether seventeen years. His 
first Indian voyage was confined to Kashmir and lasted seven years. 
It was to Eastern India, perhaps to Viknnasilai, that he went out from 
Tibet during the second voyage. The third voyage took him again to 
Kashmir. 

He was 87 years old when he met AiL4a who w^as invited to Tibet 
by the king of Guge. He died in lii,s 98th year. 

Rill e’en bzan i>o was an encyclopaedist and in liis sw^eep of Buddha- 
lore he covered the entire system of ideas, practices, rituals, esoteric 
exercises, mystical experiences and >vha-t not, such as belonged to the 
Indian Budllhists of all ages. And since his mission consisted in trans- 
planting Indian Buddhism in its entirety, — both the .spirit as well as the 
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Iftter of IJiuddliisi. life, — Ik* could not l>e content with siinidy traiislatin*' 
the literary docuiueuts. Tie scm^rlit to furnish his father-land with the 
peunnnenl jdmdcs of Undfihist faith in “brick and mortar.” 

Tiadition a.^i iihcs in him the construct ioii f)f HKS t(*mi)les and other 
huildiii;^.s, and piaclically cveiy village ilaiins a cliapel said to lia've 
l)een built by Jiini. Jh* was a {»Teal architect, scul|doi- and ]>ainter all 
boiled into one. What is more important, he knew where his limita- 
tions Q'V builder nr artist lay a.nd sought to make up for them by inviting- 
cjoative aitists fiom Jndia. 'J’ibet is dotted ov«‘P with Jiumernus edifices 
such as seiived to oive a “local habitation and a name” to the new 
spiritual urj^es of the people. 

llis temjdes and .s/r/yx/.s* are rich in frescoes and wooden carvinj^s 
and sculplures. The architecture, sruilpture as well as paintins* aje 
very often as much Indian in inspiration as Tibetan. The artists of 
India, be it observed here, went to Tibet not only from Ne]>al and 
Bengal, as is geneially believed, but abo and in large numbers from 
Kaslunir. 

The cliief of the tliree inincij)al temples, the monastery of Rad nis, 
wag fuinishedi with numerous statues of w’ood, copper and bronze ro~ 
presenting not only Buddha and Avalokitesvara but also the divinities 
of the Guhyasamaja cv(de. The walls were painted with Tantric 
piotiTires. A Tri])itaka of 408 volumes w^as likewise dejm-ited 
in it. 

The Tantric system introduced hv Kin cVn hznii ])0 is known os 
Kashmir systems. Kashmir plays an important part in Tibetan 
Buddhism and for obvious rea‘''ons. Fugitives fiom Kashmir took 
shelter in Western Tibet on account of tyranny at home. The rulers 
of Western Tibet are said to have found it difficult to cope with the res- 
ponsibilities of hosjM'talitv on account of limited re ourcos andl were 
compelled to restrict the permission for residence to a period of not 
more than three years. 

The renaissance of Buddhism in Tibet coincides with its decay and 
virtual disappearance in India. The literary and artistic activities of 
Rin e’en bzaii ]>o assume thus a special importance in tJie niedm*val 
history of Eur-Asia. It is as a great Asian of the tentli century that 
this JjOtsmra has a place in the cultural experience of manlcind. 
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Extracts from three Tibetan texts in Tibetan script cover fourteen 
pages. One is from Dch Ver snoU the second from C^ost 'hyun <11 
Pad ma dkar po and tlie third from rGyal rah^. These three are the 
most valuable genealogical and historical works on Tibet. 

The biograi)hy {t nam Par) of Riii e’en bzah i>o was written by Jnan 
di KVi t^iii, one of tlie ino^t famous of the master’s four disciples. 
Tucci’s work is ba^ed on one of the three vemions of this biography 
as well as on tlie genealogical histories mentioned above. 

Bknoy Kumab Sahkab 
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Annals of tho Bhandarkar Orisntai Hsssarch institute, 

vol. XV. pts. i-ii (Oct.-Jany., 1934). 

A. VENKATASUiiP.iAir. — Pdf) Cat antra Studies. It has been discussed how 
some stories of the Pancatantra have been remoulded in the differ- 
ent versions. By a comparison df the variant readings in these 
versions, the original forms of some of the verses of the Panca- 
tantra liave also been suggested. 

JiTGALKlSHOiiE MuKiiTAK . — Samantahhad nf n Date and Dr, Pathalv, 
The traditional view among the Jainas is that Samautabhadra, the 
well-known Jaina author, flourished in tlie 2nd century A. C. But 
Dr. K. B. Puthak a^ssigns him to the 8t Ji century on the assumption 
that Samantabhadra in lu's works attacks Dharmalurti and Bliartr- 
hgri, and had a direct disciple in Laksmidhara. Evidences liave 
been adduced in the present paper to sliow that the assumption maile 
by Dr. Pathak ie not correct. 

Bimala Chuhn Law. — Geographical Data from San>drit Ihiddliist 
hiteratute, 

Manomohan Giiosii. — The Adihharafa and the Ndtya»arvaj)vadipild. 
The writer is of opinion that the Adiddiarata and/ Bharata mention- 
ed in Raghavabhatta's commentary on the t^filantahi refer to two 
different recensions of the Bharata'-Natyasd^tt ra and not to two sepa- 
rate works. The expression like ddibharate ddihhamtasdxtre do 
not prove the iseparate existence of a woik called Adibharata, 
They have been used for Bharata’s NdfynsdM)^a, the first woPk on 
dramaturgy, as against later works such ns the Ncmdi-bharata and 
the MatangaA)harata* 

H. R. Kapadia. — Eihico-religionx Cla.mfirationA of Mankind as emhodi- 
ed in the Jaina Canon, 

P. K. Gode . — Date of Caritrarardhana, Commentator of Kvmurnsam* 
bhara. and other Kdvyas — Betireen A,D. 1172 a)id 1385, 

, — Antiquity of a few spurioitJt verses foimd ijh some 
Mss. of the Meghadnta of KfilidCtsa, Two verses of the Meghaduta 
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believed generally to be .spurious were known to .sc‘iiulur.s livijig 
about the 131 ]» century A.D. 

. — .1 commentary on the Kvindrasainbliara calted 
Sahddmrta by Kdyastha Goyalu Uon of IhluhUadni) and its pro- 
bable Date — Middle nf the l>5th century. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. Tii, no. 1 (March, 1034). 

L. 0. Baiiiikt. — Three Paippaldda Fragments. From the la-^t jiage of 
llje facsimile of the birchbark manuscript of the Ka.shminan 
Atharvavedo y three fragments have been published. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XX, part i (March, 1034). 

K. r. JAYA.s\^^v^.. Sonic anpvbUshed Seals. Ten >enl^ Jiave been des- 
cribed iu the paper, seveu being assigned to the Muuiya periodl and 
th Vee to subse(pieiit times, (if the Maui van seals, the names of 
BudhaputTa, Devuraksita, lla'<ika and Siddharaksita appear on four 
seals. One seal is taken to be a mould for casting Madras (i)ass- 
liorts), and two are gold signet ringfs witli designs that could be re- 
ferred to the Mauiyan age. TJiree post-Mauryan seals are of 
Kuiuarada^sa, lludradeva and Dhava Sanaa . 

, — Si.c I niqne Silver Coins of the Snhgas. The coins 
have legends with the names of Sumitra, Ajadeva, Suryamitra, 
Dhaiiadevu, Asvaglio.sa and Agniinitra. 

0. It. IluNTiSR. — Unlnoiai Picto graphic Script near Damtch, C.P. 
There occurs an inscription on the exposedi portion of the surface 
of a rock mostly covered with the bricik ruins o'x a palace of the hth 
century A.O. The rock is on the side of the Maarsai' Tank lying ut 
a distance of three miles 'from Ramtek in tJie CeJitral Provinces. 
Tlie same pictographic signs are found to be leiieated nine limes. 
One of the signs resembles a bull\s head and another a couch. It 
is guessed that this inscription is in the script of a iieople that lived 
in the Central Provinces before the Aryan invasion. 

NA\AL.\n C. Mkhta.— 77/6* Tripod Symbol {Sthdpandedrya of the 
Svetdmbaras), 
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K. P. Jayaswal. — Kandaha Inscription of King Narasimhadeca of 
Mithild (Oimcdr Dynasty), dated Ioo7 =^1435 A.D, The iuHcrip- 
tion recordts the construction of a temple dedicated to the sun under 
the orders of kin^ Narasimhadeva, a contemporary of the poet 
Vidyapati. The date found in the inscription as calculated by Mr. 
Jayaswal is equivalent to Saka 1357 or A.C. 1435 which points to 
the time when Vidyapati lived. 

. — Dating in Lahsmamsena Era, In Miihila, mss. and 
documents are dated in tlie IaIs Sain or Lakpnanasena lOra. But 
the initial year of this era is uncertain due to differences in the 
different mss. The writer di this note explains the cause of vhis 
confusion. In the time of Akbar, the Fasli era of lunar reckoning 
was promulgated in 1650 A.C. In order to obtain the La. Sam, 
people began to deduct a fixed figure from the current Fasli year. 
Thus the La Sam associated henceforth with the Fasli year came 
to be based on a lunar calculation instead of luni-solar as hereto- 
fore and became inaccurate. 

Umesha Misiira. — Mlmdmsdidstramn'asva and its Avtlior. This is an 
Introduction to the Mlvidinsdsastrasar casra, a commentary on 
Jaimini’s Mlindinsihutra, the available portion of which has already 
been published in the previous isjsues of the Journal. The author 
of the commentary, though not mentioned in the mss., is known to 
be Huluyudha Bhatta who was attached to the court? of king 
Lakamanasena of Bengal in the 12th century A.C. The commentary 
as published extends up to the fourth pixda of the third chapter of 
the Sutra. In it the commentator has copied extensively either 
from the Sdstradipiku of Parthasarathi or the TantnicCirttika of 
Kumarila adding only a little here and there. 

G. Bamadas. — The Initial Date of Gahga Era. Discussions in the 
paper point out the flawji in the arguments of those who try to estab- 
lish that the Gahga Fra was started from the year 495-96 A.C 

Jo^ENOBA Chandra Ghosh. — The Date of the Patna Museum Plates of 
Ronabhafljadeva, The chronogram giving the date in thia charter 
recording the grant of a village to the god Vijesara by the queen of 
Baraka Bapabhafijadevai has been read afresh by .the writer of this 
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note AH 1009-lU A.C. It is also suggested that this Baiiabhahja may 
be the same as Kaiiasura of Takikunaludam (Dakijiua Radha). 

. — The Dates of Tirlingi and the Jirihyi Gmnts, The 
leudiug df the date given in the Tirlingi copper-|>late gfant has 
been corrected here into axhUiti instead of astdvimsati suggested by 
others. This date is considered to be in the Gaiiga Era, and accord- 
iug to the writer fulls in the year 582-583 A.C. 

The date given in the Jiriiigi plates of Indravariua should not, 
according to the writer, be interpreted as 309. It shoulct be 39 
etjuivalent to 534-535 A.C. 

K.\ma SHA^"KAR Tripathi. — The MauUttiris of Kanauj. The paper 
<le<als with the history of the Maukhari dynasty which came into 
prominence in Northern India in the Gth century A.C. and estab- 
lished itself ut Kanauj. 

Kampada Mitha. — On the Methods of P^riishvient arul Disgrace in 
Folhiore. 

Java Chandra Vidyalamkara. — Uhiha Country. On the strength of a 
reading found in an old nis. of the Mahdhhdnttay it is stated in this 
note that Uluku mentioned in the Digvijayaparvaii of the Mhh. in 
connection with Arjuna’s noitheru conquest is a misreading for 
Kuluta, which was the ancient name of the modern Kiillu. 

. — Mount Vipiujxida. The well-known Mahrauli 
lion rillar originally stood on the Visnupada mountain whence it 
was bmught to its present site in Delhi, according to tradition, by 
Anaugapala in the eleventh century A.C. The writer locates this 
in the Siwalak or the Solasihgl range near the river Beas mainly 
on the evidence of the RCimuyaiia which mentions Vip^oJjL padam 
while desciibing a route tfur mes,sengers. 

Kampada Mitra. — Unity between the Deity and the Devotee. It has 
been shown that the aspiration of a Hindu devotee to merge in the 
deity through meditation has found expression even in the plastic 
art of India. The Visnu image of Krdn is a representation of king 
Sainudia Gupta in his perM>nal dress, ami the representation of 
Visnu-Varaha and Prthivi at Udayagiri were leally a delineation 
Of Cuudra Gupta 11 rescuing Dhruvadevi, The appearance of the 
S-iva image with a bejewelled ciown an&l othei features in the 

t.a.Q., ji-NE, 1934 
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Bhumara temple in the Nagodh state befits equally a king and 
Muhe^vara. This tendency to represenb the deity by an image of 
the devotee had migrated to Further IncTia. A temple of Po Klaun 
Garai in Champa contains a lihga on which thei^ is the head of a 
male divinity presumably of Siva, with the physiognomy, drass and 
oi-naments of a Champa king. This is nothing but the identification 
of the founder king of the temjde with god Siva. In the Sivaguru 
images from, Java also, Agastya, a faithful worshipper of Siva is 
portrayed with features commonly found in Siva, pointing thus (o 
the unity of the worshipper and the worshipped. 

pAUAMATMA Saran. — The Date and Place of Sher Shakes Birth . The 
account of Abbas Sarwani's Tatikh-i-Sher Shahi along with oihei' 
confirmatory evidences shows that Slier Shah was born in 
December, 1472 A.C. in the Pargana of Bajwaru and not in 1480 
in Hissar Firoza as hitherto believed. 

4ourruil of 'Indian History, 

vol. XIII, part i (April, 1934). 

M. 0. de HERKSt.— On a Writing Oceanique of Neolithic Origin . This 
is an English version of M. Heresiy's lecture delivered betiore the 
French Pre-historie Society. Tlie hieroglyphic scrijd discovered 
at Harappa and Mahenjo-daro has been comi)ared with an ancient 
inscription found on tablets from the Island of l^aqiie.** (Easter 
Islands) in Australia. The lecturer has pointed out a similarity 
between the signs of the Indus script and those of the tablets. 

M. Govind Pat. — The Genealogy and Early Chronology of the Early 
Kadamhas of Bano/vasi. 

Dixes Chandra Sirkar. — Samudra Gupta^s Asvamedha Sacrifice, The 
writer in this a tide refers to the rulers of Southern India who 
are said to have performed the A4vamedha sacrifice,’ and concludes 
that Samudra Gupta got the inspiration for celebrating the Hor^e- 
sacrifice from his connection with the southern countries. 

T. K* Joseph.— A Madhava-V idyarraq,ya of the Eleventh Century A.V. 
One Madhava alias Vidyaranya is mentioned in a work called 
Brahma-pratuthd as having lived in the eleventh century A.C. 

Aehi’E Aziz. — The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, An 
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account of tlie diamonds Icnown'to be associated with tho reigns of 
Akbar, Jahangir, Sha Jahan and Aurangzeb has been given and 
incidentally some famous diamonds of the world have been 
described. 


aournal of Orlontal Rostaroh, 

vol. Vin. part ii (April-June, 1934). 

8. S. SuKYANARAYANA Sastri ’■^Substance and Attribute in Saiva 
Siddhanta , 

A. VKNKATAsrnniAH . — Purnahhadrn and his Pafi ant antra. Against 
Herters opinion lliat Purnabhadra was the author of a Pancaf antra, 
evidencej^ have been adduced to show thal lie only revisedl the book. 

V. B. Raghavan. — Kriyakalpa. Kriy^alpa is a name used clearly for 
the Alaipkara-salstra in Vatisyayana’s Kumasutra, .ValmSki^s 
Rdmdyana and in a way in Dandin’s Kavyadaria, So it is inferred 
that the name was in use before Bhamaha's time, 

C. B. Sankaran. — Accentuation^ in Sanskrit Determinative Cojnpo^inds, 

N. Vewkataramanayya. — The lieddi Kingdom of Rajanwindry, 

C. SiVARAMAMURTi. — TliO Artist VM Ancient India, References are 
given from literature to the habits and customs of the artists as 
also to the art criticism in ancient India. 

Journal of tho Univortity of BomVay, 

vol. 11, pt. iv (.January, 1934), 

M. S. Commissariat. — Studies in the History of Gvjai^t, It is an 
account of the activities of Santiiltas Jawahari, the great Jain 
Magnate of Gujarat in the 17th centuiy. The important part 
played) by him iu the history of Gujaratt has been pointed out in 
the paper. 

Jl. IIkras, — Three t'orgpiten Pallur'a Kings, The activities of the 
three Pallava kings Nanakkwa, Santivarman and Candadanda who 
are only mentioned in the inscriptions of the Kadambas of Vanavusi 
are the subject-matter 6i this aidicle. They lived in the second half 
of the 5tU aud the first- lialf of the 0th centuries of the 
Christian era, 
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D. V. Kale. — Development of Constitutional Ideas in the History of 
the Marathas, 

Man In India, 

vol. XIV*, no. 1 (January-March, 1934). 

JoGEsn Chandea '^ AY ,-^ Foad * and Drink in- Ancient India, 

Sarat Chandra Ray. — Caste, Race and Religion in India, Current 
theories about the origin of the Indian caste system have been 
di^ussed. 


Quartarly Journal of tho Mythic Soeiotyi 

vol. XXIV, no. 1 (April, 1934). 

Sarat Chandra Mitra.— on Popular Religion in Bihar, 

G. B. BudbakaR. — Is the Advaita of Sankara Buddhism in Dixguise. 
Thie is an attempt to prove that Sankara is not indebted to the 
Yijhanavada andi Sunyavada of Buddhism for the conception of 
Advaita Philosophy but has drawn upon the more ancient Advaita 
literature. 

C. Hayavadana. — Date of Ista^iddhi, The writer\s conclusion is that 
the Istasiddhi was written about the 11th century A.C. and not. in 
the 9th as suggested by some. 

S. Sbikantha SASTHi.-^Sti/(fi>« in the Indue Script, Continued. 

Sahitya Parlut Patrlka (Bongali), 

Tol. XI, no. 3. 

Janardan CnAKnAVAmi.^Kalahkahhaiijana of Radhii aftriliuted to 
Cdndtdrisa, This gives the text with annotations of a story found 
in a manuscript cif Chittagong, exonerating Radha of the charge 
of faithlessness levelled against her for her love for Kr^na. In two 
places of the stoiy- it is attributed to Candidasa. 

VISVESVAR Bhattacharya — Fatehobad, The author seeks to identify 
Fatehabad, the well-known Muhammadan fnwn, with the village 
Gerda four miles to the south-east of Faridpur, a district town in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Ntttadhan Bhattacharya. — Rdmacandra Kavikeiari or Dvija Rdma^ 
candfa. An account is given here of Poet Ramaeandra (1798-1845), 
and his works, c.c, 
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Ibld.t vol. XT, no. 4. 

BiBiiUTiimrSAN Datta. — Acarya Aryahhnta his Followers, This 

paper gives a detailed arcount of the relehrated astronomer 
Aryabhata (5th century A.C.) and his school. 

•Togkndra Chandra (Tho.sh. — Family history of Mnltarnma Sen; 
Author of the poem Sorndi'imangaht, c.c, 
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The Great Goddess in India and Iran 

Even toiluy the populalioiis (tf India veneraie a Great Goddesi 
whose eiilt- is allesied in every epotdi from the lime of the Vedic period. 
All aiiulo^ous divinity was invoked hy the Achemenid kiny:s. And the 
two goddesses, the Indian and the Iranian, are related to the Great 
Mother of Asia Minor. The hiith and diffusion of these culls are ex- 
plained, jnobahly, by the existence of matriarchal institutions.* In 
fact, tlie bcdief in a yotlde-s, iJie superior of the masculine jfods, could 
scarcely lie devtdoped except in societies where women enjoy import- 
ant privile<*es. It is not at all probable that the Indu-Kuropean or 
Semitic peoples have had from the be«»’innint^ an organization of tliis 
Ixiiid. When these iM»puIations make their entrance into history, 
their juridical institution^ show sometimes a trace of the matriarchate. 
ilui one knows that the vocabulary of tlie ancient Indo-Kiuoiiean and 
Semitic laiijjuuyes contains a notable propoilion of words of foreij^n 
oi ij^in; it is clear that external influences at a very early date made a 
deep iiiijnessioii on the peoples who s])oke lhe^e lujiy:uayes. The 
matriar(‘hate, wJiich does not til in with their institutions as a whole, 
may possibly be an herita‘'e fiom an earlier civilization. “ 

1 Account and bibliographic notes in Cninont, (Z^c-s Itiliiftoiis orieiitult's 
tiuhs Ic j'fifjmrusc romain^ chap. Ilf)*; J. Frazer, (-Wr/.s and (hiris^ XIl). 

2 For the fnnetian of uoniaii and the traces of tlie iiiatriarehate in Asianie 
society, see the facts brought together by G. Contenan in bis Manual d'archio- 
login onentale^ t. i, p. 293 ot suiv.). 
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The publifutioii of the great woik of Sir .1. Marslmirs Molten jo- 
daro find the Indus Clvilizution calls once iiiou* (jur altejitioji to tliis 
problem. There have been found in the valley of the Indus a lurj^e 
number of female figurines, most of which repieseiit the same type and 
portray a woman, standing, almost nude, wearing a girdle, a necklace 
nnd a headdress. With these figurines which are, it is supposed, re- 
presentations of the (joddess Mother, Sir J. Marshall lias compared 
others which have been found by Sir A. Stein in Bahichistan, which 
consist merely of a head and torso and bear a very i lose resemblance 
to the Cretan and Mycenean figurines. 

It is known that figurines like those of the valley of the Indus 
and of Baluchistan Jiave been found’ in the legiojis which extend be- 
tween Persia and the Aegean Sea, especially in i'llam, Mesojiotamia, 
Asia Minor, vSyria, Palestine and a^^ far as tlie Cam asus and Kgypt. 
It is generally admitted that they portray the (Jieat (ioddess whose 
cult appears in Western A^ia. “The corresjjondeiicc, however,'* say^ 
Sir J. Marshall, “between tliese figurines and tli(;s(‘ found on the 
banks of tlie Inu\is is such that it is ditticult to legist the conclusion 
that the latter also lepresent a Mother or Nature (lodiless. . . and lliis 
conclusion is strengthened, by the fact that the lange of these tignrincs 
now extends practically without a break fioiii the Indus to the Nile, 
over tracts that are not only geograpJiically -'•ontinuoiis, hu( which in 
the Chalcolithic Age were united hy conumon bond's of culture. 

lu this way the discovery of very ancient images and the study 
oi the old religious of India and of the Near-Ka^t lead i\s to juesuiue 
that the populatioiis of these vast territoiies venerated a Great (iod- 
dess who was at first a Goddess Mother. I pjopo^e to show tliat I he 
comparison of the names of the goddess confirms the ie>iimony of anti- 
quity and explains, up to a certain jxniit, the diffusion of this cull. 1 
.shall study then the mytJis and the rites wliich have been associated 
wnth the goddess. Finally I shall show the existence of lier cult 
from a period, long before the c•om^ue8t of India by the Aryans, uj» to 
the present time. 


3 J. Marshal], j\Iohenjo-daro, p. 50. 
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After liavinjif enumerated the gods to whom the ancient Persians 
sacrificed, Herodotus, T, VM inoceeds to say: It is to them alone 
that they have snerifired from the beginning; but they have learned, 
in addition, from the Assyrians and tlie Arabs to sacrifice to Oiirania. 
The Assyrians call A])lirodi1e Mylitta, the Persians Mitra.” 

M. llenveniste, who has recently conimentec] on this text, admits 
like his inedece-sors, tiint tlie goddess of whom TTerodotus speaks is 
the same as the one wIkjiii the Iranians <*alled Aiiahita and the (ireeks 
Anaitis and who in Middle-Persian reiiresents the planet Venus under 
the name of Anahid {The /^nsian Relitfion, p. :^8). The same author 
ad(^s {I hid., p. t>2) : 

“Hesides, tlie Avedic form Anahita, ‘\he immaculate,’ conforms 
neither witli the Uieek Anaitis nor tlie Pehlevi Anahid, name of the 
jilanet Venus, both of which have a long 1. In all probability Anahita 
is the resultant of an adaptation, the ancient name of the goddess 
being Ardvi.” 

I Iiave not the intention of considering here whethei* Ardvi is 
more ancient than Analiitn. I make the statement only, along with 
Al. Heiiveniste, that Ardvi and Anahita are two' names of tlie (ireat 
(loddess and that she was identified with Aitemis in Lydia from the 
Ist century of our era (Keil, in Anntol. Stud, presented to Sir IF. ^1/. 
Knmsny, p. 250). 

In his work on J^es FouilJes de Donra-E urnpo.s M. Franz Cumont 
has described tlie temple of Artemis which was inohaldy the most 
important of that city and '^hows that tlie divinity *‘was not really 
llie Greek Artemis hnt tlie great indigenons divinity Nanai'a” (p. 190). 
The assimilation of tlie Hellenic Artemis to Nanai is moreover of fre- 
quent oiMMinem^e. An in'criiitioii of the Homan pciij)d. discovered in 
the Piraans, reconls a vow to Artemis Nanaia. 

It seems that the cult of the Great Goddess was common to the 
Hellenic, Iranian and Semitic populations, and tliat this divinity 
enjoyed a wide celebrity under the names of Ardvi, Anuhita, Nanai, 
Artemis. No one of them is completely explicable in the Indo- 
I’hiropean or iSemitic languages: Artemis is ob'^enre in Greek as 
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Ardvi^ in Iranian and Nanai in Seniitir. Anfiliiia, which seems clear 
when isolated in Aveslic, has no longer a certain origin when compared 
with the Greek> Aiiaitis or with the Pehlevi AnahTd. 

Let us compare Ardvi and Artemis. These two names are formed 
out of the same elements, slightly modified : from ard to arte the 
dift'erence is trifling and the same is true between tlie titials rl and 
mi (s). This similarity in tlie names of a mythical ])ei;}on cannot 
be (iue to cliance. One has no reason to ‘'U])pose tliat there was a 
transfei* from Iran into Greece or inveisely, and besides a direct bor- 
rowing would not explain the deformations that have been observed. 
One is, therefore, led to suppose that the two forms have l)oth diver- 
ged from a moie ancient original. Artemis and Arilvl are pr(d)ablv 
two words borrow’ed by Greek and' Iranian from Pre-Ilellenic languages. 

The Lydian form ia akin to the Greek name: sfmda/t nriimid 
probably means, according to Littmann, “of Sardian Aitemis (or to 
Sardian Artemis)’* (Xordds, vi, 1, (>9; cf. A Smieszek, 110, iv, ^tiT). 
Here is probablj* the point of de])artuie. Tlie Ltrnscan name corres- 
ponding to Artemis is Artume (P. Ducati, ICirviia Aniica 1, p. 10*1). 
One knows that in the languages of Asia Minor, m and ?r are often 
inlei changeable. If the Lydian uriinnd has luM'omc tlie Ktriiscau ai tumr, 
one con also suppose a form "^arfuirl that the Iranians would have pro- 
nouncedi Ardvi. In case that (his name could really have meant “tin* 
gentle” this epithet mu-t have been felt as a euphemism, for gentle- 
ness was probably not a trait of the jiowei hil Ardvi. 

“The cult of Naiiaia” says Fr. Cumont, “goes back to the origins 
of history. She was, siiii’tly spea!:ing, the godi'ess id 1 m<*c1i pKir<uik) 
or Oixiboe, which is situated to (be south of Habylon near (be Knpli- 
rates. At an early period she was assimilated to Llitar and was 


4 Jtartlioloniao Avitli reservations (s. v. Ardv’^ the following ety- 

mology: “Kig. wohl “die Feuditc, Feuchtigkeit.” ai. vgl. Johansson IF. 
2,27.” But ill coinponnds .such as ririvnfli. nhi 'seems to h(* 

for mnfu “gentle” (Cf. P.W s.v.’/; the .sign ilicat ion “ilam[»” is unsatisl'actory. 
One may suppo,so that may hai'e helped to modify, hy a po])nlar etymohgy, 

the primitive name of Ardvi. That u'oiild then be, like Aniihilu. the result <»t 
an adaptation. 
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adored, not only in Mesopotamia, hut also in Ivan. Towards the year 
2295 13. C., she was ])i’ou‘^lil to Susa, wlieii» her temple in tlie Greek 
])erio('k was still in existence. In 1G4, Antioihus IV’' tailed, in an 
enter])ri.se directed ajrains! another ot lier sanctuaries at Klynias. She 
penetrated ns far as llacttiana whore her name is found on the coin.s 
of the Indo-Scytliian kinj^s of the 1st century of our era. Towards 
ilie north, she was estahlislied in Armenia in the valley of the Lykos. 
In the Greek world slie was, as we have seen, introiluced hy Giiental 
merchants to the Piiaeus and to Alexandi ia, where a Nanaion was 
used as a storehouse for ar<‘hives.” 

“The discovei'ies made at Doura are in keej)in" with the com]dex 
cimiacter and the manifold aspect of this “f>reat ^(►ddess of all the 
earth”assimilate(i at the >ame time to Artemis and to Ishtar. Like 
the latter she wjis at first a divinity of fecund nature, she wlio fosters 
leproduction. Her very name prohnhly means ‘Mother’ It is then 
natural that a statue of A]»hrodite mi^^ht he placed in her temple.” 

“But as the Bahylonian Ishtar or the Cele.stis of Carthaj»e, 
Nanaia was also a warrior «*()(MesH, the iirotector of combats and tin* 
dispen'or of victory.” 

Xanai is a Semitic name of the gou'dess. The form that is attested 
by the cuneiform texts is transcrihed Xanu, d final being used to denote 
a vocal element which may have been ai. It has been supposed that 
Nana, is one of those ‘Jyallnamen’ which are used in the most diverse 
languages to designate the mother, and Kretschmer lias brought 
together for Asia Minor a (juantity of names id tlie type Xana, Xanna. 
.Vs for Xanai, it "liould he deriveil from Xana by the addition in Semitic 

of 7 pos'^essive. 

This attractive theory does not perhaps take into fiufficient 
account the ominous character of divine names. VV'e may suppose 
that liesides her popular name which was n.^ed as n common designa- 
tion and which could be ‘Mother’ or ‘Mamma,' the goddess bad 
her proper name whtcli was not necessarily very diftcrent from the fiist, 
bat which was not to be profaned by daily use. In India, for example, 


5 Kretsflimer, Kntlfitniifj in itit' (Srsrti. flt'i Sinnthr. 1S06, p. 311 and f.j 
Cumont, “l>oM/a-A'ii/oim,’' p. 11)8, n. 4). 
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mdtdf amhdy ‘iiiotlier,’ are (‘iirrent names of the Goddess Mother, 
which do not i)revent her from having aa her own other more pei'sonal 
iiameH. If Nanai he derived from Nana by the addition of an i posses- 
sive, then Nana would he the original form. Now it is only by 
a romparison of tlie dift'erent names of the goddess that one 
can see if this postulate is justified. 

One finds among all the Semitic peoples the belief in a Great 
God'dess who is one of the highest mythical entities: Atargatis or 
*Atar ‘ate in Syria, Athtar in Arabia, Ishtar in Babylon, Astaite in 
Phoenicia, Tanit in Carthage, etc. Almost all the namee in this 
series are comparable: afar (i/at is), *atnr(*ate), athtar, ishfar, 
a»tafite). Tanit only is at variance. I^t us compare Anaitis, 
Nanai' and Tanit. In these three names one finds a common element 
annijani which follows, in two case% dental n or t. The principal 
objection to the comparison of the three names is that this initial dental 
is sometimes pure (t), sometimes nasal (/<).* May not one suppose 
that these thi’ee fonns are derived, from a Pre-Semitic* original 
which contained a .sound intermediate between n and f ? This con- 
jecture is confirmed indirectly by the facts. In A^^ia Minor, especially 
in the Western provinces, the name of Anaitis is occasionally w'litten 
Tanais (Roscher, Le.rllon, j>. 382, 45; Daiemberg and Saglio, s. v. 
Diana, p. 152).^ There are besides apart fio nube name serious reasons 
for considering Tnnai(8) a^ closely allied to Nanai. The goddess of fecun- 
dity is naturally also that of the winters which insure fertility. That 
is W'hy in Iran Ardvi is at the same time the name of tlic^ Great Goddess 
and that of a mythical river. Tanais, the name of the Great Goddess 


6 In tanit, which is the usun) transcription, the secoiul vowel varies. 
In fact TNT, wlii<*h is known through inscriptions only, has an uncertain vocali- 
sation. Moreover, the identification of Tanit witli Artemis is proved hy the 
fact that the name abrTNT has for equivalent Artciniuoios. C. E. .Meyer, 

XXXI, 716 ff. ; Pauly- Wissowa, Siipp lenient 111, 162. 

7 Roscher admits that Tanais is nii 'T-mrormung.’’ But this deforinntion 
was doubtless possible because the name of the goddess was a borrowed word and 
the initial sound lent itself to confusion. Besides if in the original, tiio initial 
was a dental, imperfectly nasalised, Nanni and Tanai(s) show an equal degree 
of divergence. 
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in Atiiu Minor, ilesignaieti iji the ‘Scythian’ touiitry the river which 
later was called the Don (Cf. J. Rozwadowahi, Don-Tanals et les 
Chntncrieius^ UO, II, pp. 142-144). The name of the Don has for a 
long time been connected with tlie Ossetic dan ‘water, river,’ avest. 
danao “river, stream,” skr. danu “fluid, drop, dew.” But as 
Uozwadowski has observed, there is a very marked dift'erence of Anal 
letter, of initial and' (>f quantity between Taiiais and danav. If 
Tana’is and' danao were, as it seems, borrowed from Pre- Aryan langua- 
ges, we must, perhaps, see in Tanai/ Nanai an ancient name of tlie 
water or of the river, later changed to Nana in order to resemble a 
‘Lallname’.** 

We cannot sei)arate from the series Anaitis, Nanai etc., the 
Semitic goddess Anat. The origfin of her name is also obscure: 
Babylonian according to some, Uittite according to others. “In any 
case, her cult must have been wddely spread in ancient Palestine. 
Toiilmes III (1501-1447) fouiul there a city called Bet Anat, that is 
to say, ‘‘temple of Anat” apparently that of which Jewish writers 
knew ill the tribe ol‘ Nephtali. Some took the goddess tor patroness of 
their children : as an evidence may be cited, the name of the Anati at tlie 
l»eriod of Tell-el-Amarna, A stele recently found at Beisaii informs 
us that Anat was the great goddess of this important city in the time 
of iSeti I. She was called there “queen of heaven and lady of all 
the gods” (A. liods, Israel^ j». 153). 

“Anat, whose cult penetrated into Kgypt in the time of the great 
IMuiraonic conquests, is usually represented by the Egyptians with 
niatoiial attributes. The goddess, who Iiad a clergy at Thebes from 
the time of the reign of Tontines III, is represented as clothed, seated 
on a throne and. holding in her right hand the lance and shield and in 
Iter left the liattle axe. In the eyes of the Canaanites, she was above 
all ibe incarnation of feminine fertility, she who engenders lo\’e and 
wlio bestows maternity” (A. Lods, Ihid.y p. 154-155). In this way 

8 One cuiiiiol tlx* iiiiiiie ut tlic Don from tliat of the Daiiutie. 

Diiuuviiis can ho the rcsjilt ol a Celtic adaptation. There is reason for thinking 
that the name ot the Danube as that of the Don, perpetuates in European 
languages a Pre-Indo-European name of the river and of the goddess which is 
iiiterriiediate between ddmiv and fanuis. 
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Aiiut is rlosely akin io AiiuKis wlio, in Inin, wiin also a god'dess of 
warlike courage and also of feituinWi y.” 

Finally we have Ihe following series: — 

Iran Anai'tis, Anfiliiia, Anrihul, 

Palestine Anat 

Syria, Asia Minor Nanai, Nana, 

Taiiais 

Carthage TNT 

For the origin of these foims, it seems that one can find an 
original such as TanaXI Nanai to which it i^ possible to aJd in Semitic 
the sign of the feminine /. The diphthong ai is .sometimes reduced to 
a or i. This simplification, however, appears only in the forms, of which 
the vocalisation is somewhat uncertain. The initial, imperfectly 
nasalized, should, be a variable sound', intermediate between n and the 
pure dental, which may be written t or may even disappear com- 
])letely.“' An analogous souud existed peihaps in the Austro- Asiatic 
languages. The word for ‘water’ is there found under the following 
form^: Mon daiht lloloven, tiah, Bahnar ddA', Khmer t// , Annamitc 
niiokf a relation whiidi allows uh to find in the common source of 
Austro-Asiatic languages a half-voiced initial from which have issueil 
in the modern languages d, f, n. Now the Austro-Asiatic languages 
constitute a large part of the rre-Aiyau sul;stiutum and their connec- 
tion, if not their kinship, with Sumerian is veiy probable.*^ 

In the Vedic Mythology, the gods have a limited power and they 

{) Cf. Beiivenisto, The Pershn Kelhjiofi, p. 27-28. Jslitar had already 
this double character: from the most remote antiquity, hIio was at the same 
time a martial divinity and the goddess of fecundity (G. Coutonau. Ln 
decsse nup habylonienne^ p, 120-122). 

10 In the same order of ideas, note the presence in Pre-Aryan languages of 
a sound intermediate between t, d and /| as is especially shown in the variations 
of the first consonant in the name c^f Ulysses in Greek. The name of this hero is 
in Etruscan Utuse (Cf. Ducati, Etntria Atifica, I, p. 109). 

11 In the Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique^ XXVI, fasc. 3, p. 227 and 
f., I have observed the lexicological resemblances between Sumerian and Austro- 
Asiatic, while reserving the problem o! their kinship. M. Rivet, who has taken 
up the question in Sumirien et Oc^anien believes in the kinship of Sumerian 
and of an extensive group which he calls *'Oc^anien.'’ 
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have asceucjancy over the goddesf^etw. Aditi is clearly an exception 
to til is rule: her sovereignty is unlimited and she is superior to the 
goda. She is therefore akin to the Great Goddess of Asia Minor, for 
in the couple Cybele-Altis ‘‘the first place belonged to the woman, a 
i;emainder df an age of the matriarchate** (Cumont, Religions OrientaleSf 
IK GO). 

Tlie supremacy of Aditi is especially noticeable in the following 
stanza {Rg Veda^ I, 89, 10, quoted and commentedf upon by Javmi- 
III ga-ii go nimd-brdh mana^ 1, 41) : 

“Aditi is the heaven; Aditi is the atmosphere; 

Aditi is mother, she is father, she is son; 

Aditi is all the gods icis'vc devd) and the five sorts of beings; 

Aditi isi that which is born; Aoliti is that which is to be bom.^ 

One could not characterize more clearly the omnipotence and the 
immensity of Aditi which make of her a power sui^erior to the gods, 
a polymorphous and pantheistic figure. In consequence, udHl has 
become in Vedic an adjective signifying “unlimited), inexhaustible; 
it is also a name signifying the infinite extent of the sky (^r., V, 
G2, 8). But the orig-iu of the w'ord is obscure. Keith {Rdigion and 
Philosophy of the Veda, p, 215) i^ecalls the former theories, especially 
that of Geldner for whom Aditi signifies “plenitude, imdividedness,” 
while for Oldeiiberg the sense is “liberty, absence of bonds.“ Keith 
is in favour of the theory of Macdonell for whom Aditi signifies “in- 
nocence.*’ Kegelein {}V clUnUchwnung, p. 103) proposes the equi- 
valent “Unermesdichkeit.” All these authors see in Aditi an 
abstract notion that has been personified, but the various senses which 
have been ^ proof of the obscurity of the term. 

In the Vedic mythology, Aditya derived from Aditi designate a class 
of powerful gods, the foreign origin of whom has been suspected for a long 
lime. The fact' that these gods bear the name of their mother, places 
them along with her in a line of uterine filiation, but it does not 
agree with Indo-Aryau institutions as a wlmle. 

Aditi, mother of the god^, is akin to the Great Goddess of Asia 
Minor. Her name cun be related to that of Anaitis, especially 
one admits that the dental n imperfectly nasalized, may have been 
borrowed without nasalization : in an intervocalic position, this sound 

2 

I.U.Q., sEPTEMBiaa, 1934 
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lias been noted by means of the voiced d accordinjj: to the common 
tendency in Indo-Aryan, and the diphthong ai has been reduced to i. 

In tine, the name of the Great Goddess appeal's in the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages under forms which may be reduced to 
two types: the first, defined by the equivalents Artemis/ Ardvi, is 
common to Greece and Peisia; the second, which seems derived from 
an original Tanai/ Nanai, passed from rre-Aryan world to Iran and 
to India. The names of the former type may have been borrowed 
dii-iectly from Pite-Aryan languages by Iranian aiic:! Greek. But if 
the termination ti common to Anaitis and to Aditi is the mark of the 
feminine, one must probably admit a Semitic intermediate between 
the original Tanai/Nanai and the Iranian and Yedic boriowed words. 

II 

In the study of the cult of the Great Goddess, two extremes must 
be avoided: one of which consists in seeing particular traits only, the 
other in generalizing too much. If through a liking for precise 
details, we see no. more than the paHicular nuance of a certain belief, 
we shall never attain to more than a fragmentary view of the real: 
if through a liking for the abstract, we dwell too much on general 
characteristics, our view of the real will, in tJiis case, be unduly 
simplified. Tlie truth lies between tliese two extremes. 

Statuettes of tlie Goddess Mother have been found in the countries 
of ancient civilization which extend between tlie Indus and the Aegean 
Sea. Tlie resemhlaiice between these statuettes is such that one is 
inclined to supjiose that at the prehistoric ein, the same cult wa-v pro- 
pagated from the Mediterranean Sea as far as India. In fact, similar 
beliefs and practicas were imptwed tbrougliout this vast clomain uimui 
peoples the moet diverse, Asianics and rie-Aryuns, Semitics and Indo- 
Europeans. Here is a contradiction for those who proclaim on every 
occasion the irreducible originality of races, who are always contrast- 
ing tlie Orient and the Occident^ Is it not disturbing to see ])eo]de« 
very dissimilar possessing in common the cult of a Goddess Mother P 
Thereupon tlie generalizing sjn’rits are eager to triumph. “The 
Goddess Mother’* they say, “is a figure which one finds everywhere. 
To exalt the Mother, ^hat is more natural P Is it not all idea which 
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could come to all " 1 admit readily that one fiiKls goddes(i-mothers 
in many countries. But the divinity of whom we are speaking is not 
only a goddes^i who Las brought forth; she has another distinctive 
trait: she is superior to all Ihe gods. She is at the same time the 
Goddess Motlier and the Great Goddess. Surely we have here a some- 
wiiat strange coln^eption, one which cannot be found* everywhere. 
The Greeks and the Latins had a Goddess Motlier, Hem, Juno, but 
she was not superior to Zeus or to Jupiter. Here we have 
to deal* witli a conception by no means uncommon, since one 
finds it throughout a large part of the civilised world, and yet it is not 
one which is inherent generally in the human mind. 

In the first place, let us try to find in what societies the idea 
could originate and develop. It does not require much reflexion 
to perceive a necessary link between the juridical institutions of a 
people and their religion. Let us take a society where the father of 
the family has an unlimited authority over wife and cliildren, can dis- 
pose of tlieir jicrson^ at liis pleasure and does not allow them the smallest 
^hare in his resouices. If tins people honour a divinity moie i)Ower- 
ful than the others, it is moie than probable that this god is a Father 
God. In ancient Home where the patvi fnmilins enjoyed deqiotic 
powers, Jujiiter was, as his name indicates, a Father God. 

I^t us now take a .society which is within our reach and the orga- 
nization of which (’.'epencs upon opposite piiiiciples, for example, in 
the animal worb^, the society id bees. Jn the hive, the male element 
is thrust into the background. Hreponderance belongs to the female. 
The mother, or the queen as we say, is at the same lime she who gives 
life and she who brings prosperity to her people. Imagine tlie bees 
making for themselves a religion. 13o you not think that above all 
other beings, at the .summit of the universe, they will jdace a Goddess 
Mother? Reasoning by analogy, we are led to 3iiiqn>.se that the idea 
of a divinity, w’ho would be at the same time mother and sovereign, 
must have originated in a society where the feminine element was pre- 
ponderant. Today such societies are rare. Tiie great peoples whose 
influence is most apjjarent in universal liistorv : Indo-Europeans, 
Semites and Cliiuese, have a serial organization based upon the patri- 
nrebate. It is true that one observes here and there, in tlie great Tiido- 
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KuropeaOi Semitic and Chinese civilizations, institutions which are 
contrary to the strictly patriarchal form but they are exceptions. 

If now we obseiwe savages, that is to say, peoples which are 
considered primitive and which are, in fact, only retrograde or arres- 
ted groups, we see that certain tribes have a patriarchal organization^ 
the members of the family being grouped under the power of the father 
or of the grandfather or of the representative of the common ancestor; 
but others have a very dilfei'ont oi’ganization : the child! is connected, 
not with its father but with the maternal family. Thereupon, certain 
observers, wishing to {simplify, declare that one is in tlie preseiKie of a 
matriarchal organization, in opposition to the i>atiiarchal regime. 
This manner of expression is, in many cases, inexact. A child can 
live in the maternal clan and bear the name of its motlier witliout be- 
ing, for all that, in the power of its mother. In certain tribes, this 
child is placed under the authority of its maternal uncle. In conse- 
quence, although tlie filiation is uterine, the power does not belong 
to the motlier and one cannol, witJi regard to these tribes, speak of a 
niatriarohate. 

This does not mean tliat there have never been organized human 
societies under tlie law of the matriarchate. At the dawn of histoiy, 
during what is called the prehistoric period, we see the peoples of the 
Ancient World making an effort to unify themsielves. Kvery where the 
regime of the clan and of the tribe gives place to political organiza- 
tions of a wider scope; confederations, kingdoms, empires. Among 
these groupings which then make on appearance, some liave an organiza- 
tion definitely matriarchal or, to use a better term, they are gynccc- 
cracies: woman in them evjoy^ a privileged situation; she wields a 
large share of aulhorily in the family and in the Suite. Unfortu- 
nately much is lacking in our knowledge o^f the details of this organiza- 
tion. It is pi^bable that in certain regions, the gynec^oc-racy was con- 
fined to the patrician caste and that feminine powers had a religious 
origin. .What makes it possible for us to peri;eive in some measure the 
importance of the matriarchate, are the traces whicli this regime has 
left in the organization of peeves who have made a late entry into 
history. 

Now one observes in India and in Iran, at the histone epoch, the 
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lemaiuii of a very ancient relig^ion which seems to have leen, in its 
beginnings, connected with a matriarchal or gynecocratic organiza- 
tion. We are now concerned in recon^tnlcting, at least in ita essential 
traita, the i^ligion of the Great Qo(lV?ess and in showing what has 
survived of her myths and of her cult in the ancient religions of India 
and of the Near East. We shall examine the myths in which her 
divine nature is revealed, and the rites of which her cult is composed. 

A Atanza of the lig Veda^ already quoted, defines Aditi in the 
following manner: 

“Aditi is the heaven; Aditi is the atmosphere “ 

We must now endeavour to explain the effort of abstraction by 
means of which the ancient Sages attained f«> broad a conception.** We 
shall see tliat in speculating on the divine natui'e of the Great Mother, 
one was of necessity forced to attiibute to her an unlimited capacity, 
a power without measure, a imiver>al competency. 

The fundamental idea is the notion of a mother, that of a goddess 
who fosters reproduction. This idea, in the divine plane, is expressed 
by the myth of a goddess, the mother of the god's. When the Romans 
adopted the cult of the Great Goddess of Phrygia, she took in the 
Occidjent the name of the Great Mother of the gods, Magna Mater 
Deornm, But the first peoples, who adored her, could not confine to the 
gods the sphere of her activity. She who has engendered all tlie gods 
is most certainly the oiiginator of men and other beings. It is by the 
efficacy of her power that they continue to grow and to multiply. The 
Great Goddess is then at the same time the mother of godis and' of men ; 
llirough her tlie cattle increase aiidJ the plants grow. All that has 
life manifests her power. A figure .so majestic, soon became 
the centre of a cult in which all the peoples participated: 
pastoral and agricultural, nomadic and stationary, barbai ian and civi- 
lized. Sages devote<l to abstraction and the simplest miiidb could meet 
in a common sentiment of veneiUtion for a goddess wlio is the incarna- 
tion of our profoaindest instincts and symbolizes perfectly the unity 
aiu'J the hiimensity of the cosmos. 

12 It is probable that in the countries where the myth of the Great Goddess 
was born, many local cults have been progressively unified ; hut we have not yet 
grasped in detail the process of this unification. 
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It was probably under the influence of tlie Jlabyloiiian civiliza- 
tion that these ideas were most clearly and mo^^t comjdetely formulated. 
The Sumerians followed by the Assyro-Babylonians are the authors of 
a system, the leadinp: and fundamental idea of which is the unity of 
tJie cosmos. Three hundred and sixty i» the number of the days of the 
year and of the degrees, of the circle. The same measures are valid foi 
extension and duration, consequently time and’ space are under the 
same uumeiical norm. All which is, lives from the same life; men, 
animaLs, i)laiits, tJie very {jtars, pass through peri(xls of growth and 
decline. 

These speculations of a character quasi-scientific may easily l.e 
brought into agreement with the belief in the immensity of Aditi. We 
see tliat the Great Goddess reigns over all the cosmic space; from her 
beings past and futuie are brought into existence. That is lo say that 
lier .soveieignty is extenderj over the infinite realms of time and sjjace. 
At this '‘tage a monotheistic conception is not yet realized, hecause 
Aditi is only the first in a numerous pantheon ; but we are close upon 
uionothei'im, for Aditi is, so to speak, tlie sum of all the gods who have 
i'Sued from her. 

Evidently sucli liigh conceptions were not witliin (he gra^p of all 
minds. In all leligions, dogmas aie conceived of in a difierent manner 
by the philosopher and by the common herd. By the side of the abstract 
notions whicji gathered about the Great Godcless, certain myths were 
desliiied to give her a more c*oiicrete image. It was in this mamiei 
that she was adoied, sometimes as the goddess of the waters, ^omctimen 
a< the goddess of war. 

In the .Irc.vfo, Ardvi does not only designate the Great Goddess; 
it is also the name of a mythical river. This river comes down fiom the 
mountain, Iliikairya, and flows towards the lake Vourukasa. This river 
is file source of all the waters of the earth. All the rivers therefore, 
all the water-eourses have a single source and this heavenly source is 
no other than the Great Goddess. Ardvi- is not solely the mother of 
all living beings; she is also the mother of waters. 

1.1 D. Bcrttielot, IMrulrahiologie ef la prnsee df> VAm: e^sai Bvr les ori- 
tjinen (ha et den theories momles, (llente de M^daphysitine et de 

Monde. 1012, No. a, p. 293). 
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All auuloy:ous luytli is foiiiitl in India and there also we have reason 
to think tkal it is as ancient as tlie cult of the Great Goddess. In India, 
the mythical river is the celestial Gauges. It tails into a mysterious 
lake of the llinialayan region and it is from this reservoir that all the 
waters of the earth have their source. In tlits way, as in Iran, all the 
rivers, all the water-course'» have the same celestial source and the name 
of the heavenly river designates also the Great Goddess. 

The extension in the Occident, before the Indo-Kuropean invasion, 
of the cult of the Great Mother, the divinity of the watei*s, allows us 
to explain the Hellenic legend of the Danaides. It is scarcely a matter 
of ('oubt that the Danaides, condemned to fill eternally in hell a cask 
with holes, really pei sonified the incessant flux of springs, rising 
fiH>m the subteiTuiieaii world. According to Strabo their punishment is 
no more than an historic allegory. These princesses, wlio came 
trom Egypt to Argos, brought there the methods of irrigation 
in use in tJieir country. 8])iings were dug and the Argives 
had an inexhaustible water supply. It is likely timi in order 
to explain the iiitioduction into Greece of a foreign method of 
irrigation, an Egyptian origin was assigned to the princc'^ses, hut 
the essential element of the myth if# probably Pre-hellenic. It is no 
chance leseiublaiice between the name of the Danaides, who personify 
tile 'Springs, and Tanais, ancient name of the Great Goddess and of the 
divine liiver which is the origin of all the water-courses. Tanais must 
then he the mother of tlie Danaides. But the Greek legend connects 
them with a heio-father, Daiiaus. The change of sex in his iierson is 
jiiobably one of those modifications wdiich myths undergo when they 
puss from a matriaichal society into a milieu where the organization 
of tlie family is different. A final trait which arrests our attention 
i‘! tile sanguinary cliaiacter of tlie legend'. With the exception of one 
only, all the Danaides massacre their hushauds. As we shall see pre- 
f^eijtly, the Great Goddess is a cruel and murderous divinity. The Danai- 
des are of the same family. 

So the ancient religions of India, Iran and Europe have a 
common myth, that of the Great Goddess the divinity of Ee<mndity and 
of the Waters. A moment^s reflexion is sufficient in order to perceive 
a necessary link between the two ideas. Water is tbe origin of all life, 
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of all iiiosperity. In a pioioiiged (bought everything i)erishe.s; the 
earth brings forth nu harvests; foud is lacking fur men and beasts, 
iwideutly it is in the nature of things that tlie goddess of Fecundity 
should be also the goddess of the Waters. 

Another association of ideas, which seems more strange to us, has 
made of the Great Goddess a warlike divinity. Almost everywhere in the 
Semitic world as well as in that of Iran, she is the goddess of buttle, 
Gne would exjrect to see rather a masculine god presiding over martial 
activities. But let us not forget that war, with iis cortege of epidemics 
and of privations, is among the scourges ox humanity and is 
the cause of the greatest number of victims. In mediaeval India 
the Goddess Mother was renow’iied for her cruelty. This fact gives 
us a clue to tire enigma. The Great Goddess is warlike because war is 
one of the forms of death. She who presides at the production of' 
beings also provides tor their destruction. This is a truth of all times 
which we also find in the words of our lionsard: 

“Car I’amour et la nrort ne\s qu’urre nerne cliose.“*^ 

To return to ancient times. Why are death and reproduclioir 
closely connected? Because, with the resources which they hud at their 
disposal, men could not be very numerous. In the societies of remote 
antiquity, the number of those who fiird means of subsistence is strictly 
limited. That is why we observe iir many countries, even up to the 
historic jreriod, iu.stitutions whicir make one shudder viz., iirfanticide 
and the murder of the aged. The aged are killed so that the young may 
have something to eat. Girls are killed so that boys may be fed. It 
ift the death of the former which allows the latter- to be born andl to 
grow. The Goddess Motiier is the incarnation of this cruel 
necessity, for* she is one of the forms of Destiny. Like the 
gardener who uproots the old plants to prepai-e for future harvests, she 
destroys in order that she may create anew\ These tw’o aspects of her 
activity are linked together by an iron law', and this is why the OodJdesa 
Mother- presides over battles in Iran, wiiile in India she appears as 
the goddess of snrall pox. It seems that in Iranian the ancient name 
of the Great Goddess has become an epithet which may signify the 


14 ^'For love and death are one and the same.” 
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IfeJitle. Ileally she was anyth ing Imt gentle. Diirga in India was 
eiuel; but those whom she stniek blesstMl her sovereign hand 
and, to make her propitious, gave her gracious names like tlie 
(ientle or the Immaculate. 

We now must examine \he attnbutes ot the goddess and shall 
see what lliey tieach us indirectly witli regard to her cult. These 
attributes are the Imiidlo oF rods which she liolds in her hand and her 
thick fur cloak. 

In a hymn ol‘ tlie Avesta whudi is consecrated to the Goddess 
Anahita, she is represented hohliiig in her liandl a bundle of rods. M. 
HeiiveJiisle has noted tliat the Accadian gods have al^o in their hands 
a bundle of rods and. tliis analogy may be explained by the fact that 
these gods aie like Anahita goes of vegetation or, rather let us say, of 
Fecundity.' ’ Sir d. h’lazer has compared among a great number of 
peo])les, practices which consist in striking persons, animals or plants, 
with green leaves, freshly cut launches or rods. This wUipjnng is 
destined either to renew the life of the beings so struck, or to increase 
tlieir vigour or (heir reproductive power. Since the flagellation is a 
rite which .stimulates fecundity,*" it is natural that the (ifoddess 
Mother should be represented bolding the rods in her hand. These 
boughs are at the same time the sign and tlie iustniment of tlie pros- 
jicrity which the goddess gives. If this explanation is exact, the rites 
of flagellation ftrmed a pai t of (he cult of the Great Mollier. Certain 

15 It bccins, as M. IJenvtMiidi* li;j> imluatril {The Ualnjiun, p. 57), 

tliat the rods of Ainlhita wen* iMu rnvnl p«iiu a loii ign cult and that the rods may 
bo compared to tlu* sheaf of hruiicln-. tlml the .Nccadiau ^ods carried. In these 
londitions, we may distingiii.sh bctuccn, on the oiio hand the hdrstmin of rho 
•V vesta related to the funhin ol (In* Vcda.s. and on the other tlu* roils of Anahita. 
ft ia true that the latter arc (allt*d Inusumn in the Avesta. I’liis word then con- 
taiii.s two dtstinct notions; it dcsinnatos, s»)iiu*liine.s a sui)p»)rt, a kind of cushion, 
related to the Vedic hurhis^ Nonicliincs a bundle of rods that the nods of fecun- 
ddy hold in their hands. It may be shown that the former notion, strictly 
Aryan, is not \ery far removed from the latter. In every ca.se, tlie harsmun was 
used, either to isolate or to streiigtheii and these two use.s have a eoniiection in 
niagie. 

16 The (loldeti Jhnnjh 3rd wl.. part vi. “The .scapegoat,” pp. 255-274. Ct, 

S. Reinaclv, La Flagdlaiion Cultes^ Myfhcs et IteUgion^ I, p. ISO et 

Buiv. 
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tacts lead us to sui>pose that this was I’^ally so. This is the way in 
wliich Straho describes tlie i>iactice.s oi the Maj**i : After liavinjr 

made a libation of oil, mixed with milk and with honey wliich they 
poured on the {»Toun(i, they remained chanting a long time, bolding a 
handful of rods of tamaiis.”'^ Here the priests are repiesented hold- 
ing in their hands the attribute of the goddess. It is true that Strabo 
does not say wliat gestuies were made with these rods, but it may 
be conjectured froju the testimony of others. At Home, tlie festival of 
Cybele and of Attis was inspired liy the cult of the Goddess. Motlier, 
as it was celebrated in Phrygia. This festival was held from the 15th 
to the 27th of March. Now the 24th of Mai eh was in the (calendar a 
day called sangvis: on tin's day the jiriests of the Goddess sc*.oiirged 
themselves and cut their flesh, their shrill cries mingling with the sound 
of flutes. Then during a mysterious vigil, the initiated was regarded 
as united with the Great Goddess.^* 

In Arcadia, children were flogged in the prc'^ence of Artemis and 
we know that Artemis represents in Greece the Giinit Gocidess of Asia 
Minor. In a village of Laconia, sanguinary legeiuls were current con- 
cemiiig Artemis. It was said that in order to appease the goddess, 
they had formerly been obliged to offer human sactiiflees. li^xter these 
sacrifices had been transformed into a flogging of young boys before 
the idol. One of the Greek names of the goddess was Ailemis Phake- 
iitis, a name derived from phakelas whicli means a sheaf of brandies. 
She was adored under this name in Sicily and in Southern Italy. In 
Arcadia, there was a sanctuaiy of Artemis where women uuilterwent a 
4self-imposed flagellation. In other Greek cities, it was at the festival oi 
Hemeter that the worehiiijiers of the goddes^i beat one another witli 
whips made of the hark of trees. 

We have now sufficient knowledge of the subject to understand a 
Vedic term, the obscurity of wliich has hitherto baffled interpreters. 


17 The branches of tamaris M'ere used in certain eases of ritual flagellation. 
Cf. Ohwolsohn, Die Ssahier und der SsahUrntx^ II, 34 iiuotcd by Sir J. Fraw'r, 
ihirf., p. 264. 

18 Oumont, Leu Rclioions orientates dans le pajjanism remain, chap. 11 1- 

19 Daremberg and Saglio, Divtionnaire des Aniiqnitcs^ s.v. Diana. 
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III a hymn of the Atharva Veda (ix, 1) consecrated to the goddess mother 
Aditi, one finds a compound madludasd which means literally 
“honey- whip.*’ It has been sup|)osed that tliis mysterious whip was 
an instrument destined to beat milk and that it was called “honeyed’* 
because by it the sacrifi(;e was made to be as sweet as honey. Such 
fancies are not very convincing. In re-reading the text one sees that 
madhuhiJa is one of the epithets of the Goddess Mother.. She is 
(tailed “she whose whip is honey” because honey is, among all other 
aliments, that which gives vigour just us the \^hip of Aditi is a stimu- 
lant as she is the godde^is of fecundity. Here is a i)roo£ that in Vedic 
India the whip, like the rods in Italy and in Gieece, was the attri- 
bute of the Goddess Mollier and that, perhajis, there was scourging 
in her honour. 

Just now I spoke of the garment of Aditi, though this would appear 
strange as the ancient statuettes of the Gieat Goddess represent 
her as almost naked, a<]orned meiely with jewels. It is true 
<hat in the Avesta, AnShita is described clad in a sumptuous mantle 
of beaver, eiubmiaered with gold. Is it possible to bring into agree- 
ment the testimony of tlie texts and (hat of the statues?^® 

In the study which he has devoted to the nakjed goddess of the 
Ihihyloniaiis, M. Contenaii has called our attention to the figure of a 
woman, completely naked, depicted on the cylinders as staiicling in u 
iiieratic attitude. This goddess is often smaller than the other persons. 
She is in the comi)any of u divinity clad in an ample idoa'k, made of a 
material with a long nap, which is called kminakcs. Some archmolo- 
gists have wished to see in these scenes the representation of the des- 
cent of Ishtar into liell, wlien stripped at ea(jh gate of one of Jier gar- 
ments, she appeared naked before Allat. At this moment she is con- 
quered, iminisoiied, confined in the suhterranean dungeon. It wouhl 
seem that the Babylonian cylinders really allude to this myth. Iii 
certain cases, they represent not the descent into liell but rather the 
events wliicli followed. Uj)Oii her return to earth, the goddess 
recovers her powers. She grows tall and her garments are i-estored. 

*-^0 Cooniarnswamy, JiuUctin of the Museum of Fine Arts, XXIV, 1926, p. •>9. 
The* liugrc 1‘2 shows the persistence of the ancient type in India. 
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The craftsineu who decoiateil the (‘vliii(ler,s must Iiave jilaced 
tojfether two imaj>;eM of Inlitar, small anil naked one symludiziiijj: the 
fi-oddess confined in the suhterraneaii world, like the «^rain thal is 
huried durinj^ winter or as Proserpine, the captive of Pluto, and the 
other tall and clothed, reiiresent in<r. like (Vres, the ve;*etation diirinj^ 
summer, when the plants attain their fulh*':! growth and are covered with 
foliUf*:e. 

This interpretation is found to be indirectly supported bv 
researches undertaken in ditt'ereiit parts of the Mediterranean world. 
M. Picard in studying' the most ancient lepresentations of Artemis has 
indicated that this goddess had at first her scat in a tree”'. (In the other 
hand, the Semites venerated a goddess named Ashera or Ash rat. 
Ashera in Hebrew signifies ‘‘sacred stake.’* One may then su]Jposi' 
that this godde.ss was thouglit of in the likeness of a tree trunk 
without branches. Now the documents of Pas Shanira, recently deci- 
phered by M Virolleaud,”"” sliow the inipoif ame of this divinity who 
seems to have played in the Plipenic-ian world hefore the time of the 
year 2000, the part of the flreat (loiMess, Motlier of the (lods. 

If the Oreat Goddess is a tree, one can de]>ict her in two way*; — as a 
frunk either bare, or covered witJi foliage. Wlnmce (*ame tlio idea of 
fashioning this heavy gaiment which we call bnimilxis. l^y the 
flutings of its surface where it is thought ihat ruit'led flounces may he 
seen, the hivnahcs Ihibylonian statiu»s suggest the image of a vc'gcdal 
garment, like the straw mat.s whicdi gai doners use to cover green- 
houses or bettei still those cloaks of reecTs or rushes: which are woi n by 
peasants of the Far Faist as a inotecdion against, ifodement weal her. ■ ' 

It is probable that llie myth of the goddess eitlier nak(*d, ci 
covered with leaves, took possession very early nf the mind of agricul- 


21 Kphhe vf ('Unox^ pp. Xn, 487-88, 523 

22 St/rio^ xxi, p. It):} ot suiv. and xxii, p. 113 ei siiiv. Cl'. l)n>s;md, 
Stnirtuairc. ct IrA <tivux itlirniricim tfr SInnnni. (II. H. II.. I!).32, p. *J75). 

23 It i« generally admitted, siiict*. the ivsca relies of lltMiw'v, that Ih* 
^‘kaunakos’' wa.s a garment of an animal origin, I do not pretend 
say that certain divinities and tiu* Grc*at Goddess ma.v not soini'timcs Imvc hcc'H 
clad in fur. My belief is, niorely, that the “kaniiukos’’ made of inesln's oi 
wool laid in flounces, could not have* liocii the imitation of the skin of an animal: 
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hiral peoples. TlieiK^efortli Ihe heavy jiiuiitle of Ihe laututi’h 
c ould, only he the syuihol of luxuriant ve‘*:elalioii, llie hmuIioI of fec un- 
dity niicl prosperity. Fic}ni this point of dejmrture, we cun explain two 
series of miher fiuzzlin^ fac ts, one / the widesjiread use of a. thiok fur 
pirmeiit in parts of the anco'eni wcu*!d where the c limate made the w(‘ar- 
in^ of it unnecessary, even unccunfortahle, and the cdher riz., tliat ^rai- 
ment is cjiUcmI, hy a hollowed name at Kome (/yov/o/r/////), in (jreece 
(/v/aao/.r.v), and in India (/yo/a#/.‘o). 

Pliny icdls us that that under the Ktruseaii domination, in the 
time of iServius Tullius, the woidlen material, hcdcl in hij^liest c*stc*c‘m, 
was that wliicli he c*alls “undiilata vc»stis,” an appcdlation wliich 
a^^Tees c*xaetly with the imaj^e cd' the Chaldean kaunakc*s."‘ llesides, 
the word “/c///;o//7'.v” has as ecjuivalent in the Ijiitin vncahiflary, a 
horrowed word, “j^aunacaim.’’*’* We also know that Kino- Seivius hud 
elothcMl the statue of Fortune with a ccu’fain niimher of “tofrae prac>- 
textac” wjiicli wore preserved In the warchc)ho of the j^joddess up to the 
time of the* death of Sejanu'. Xow Foitnne, j^oddess of Prosjjority, is 
no cither than the ttilental tiasit (focldess introdnc'od to Koines hy thc^ 
Mtruscans. Aceordinir to the* h‘j^end, Taintcjuil had fashioned with hc‘r 
own hands for Kinjj; Servius a royal loj^a of ‘Mxuunakes’* and this to»;a 
was seen Ity Vano in the temide of Fortune. 

If tlie-e facts are linked to;rt.(|ierj \\ luM-omes evident tlml the Ftrus- 
C‘ans introduced to Ifonic* at the same t me as the cult of tlie (ireat 
(joddess, this hairy stiitf, of Oiieiital c:rif,dn, whii h the (lrec‘k^ c alled 
“kannakc's” and the Latins “‘•aunaeum.’’ This stull ^^^ls uscmI to clothe the 
j^oclde-s, and the kaunakc*s was at the '*aine time, n syinhol and it jiroiniNC* 
of prospeiity, for it rc*pic*sent<*d the foliage? with which plants are coveted 
in the time of renewal. It was lo*rical that to^r;,s should hci mack* of 
it, not for the •roddc'S only, hut also fcjr the kiiijr, for such a ^Mfinent 


if it liad lieen fur, ilic won] would liave liecn iirraiiKcd in a more 
re^'ivlar manner. It must tlicMi he that the* reinemhrnm-c of aimtliir nunlel Inid 
been prestu'ved and tliis must have hern made of .sUmder stalks, arranged jn 
layers, one iihovc the otlier like the ot a roof. 

24 Henzew, Cm; if off f. ihohlii'tnii'. h Kmimihis (Ilevne arelasilot'iciuc, W7). 

2> /'/O' I'toffi’ orirnfiih', fr lntnmki'»y (/iMS., April llKll, pp. 

20 Houzoy, //p. ///.. p. 10- 
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could not fail to bring happiness to the king and to assure in his i>erson 
the prospenty of the kingdom. 

We s^ee now under the influence of what superstitions, the use was 
widely spread in the ancient world of an inconvenient and costly 
garment. This garment brought happiness, for it was the gartnent of 
Fortune. Its use was perj^etuated in Greece up to the time of Aristo- 
phanes and the great comic poet was amused by it. 

In a scene of tlie “Wasps,** Bdelvcleon offeiis to his father Philo- 
cleon a luxurious cloak of “kaunakes.** When he perceives the stuff 
with which his son wishes to clothe him, the old judge rebels: 

“By all the gods** he says, “what is this plagued coat?** 

Bdelycleon — Some call it persis^ others kti'inalds. 

rriilocleon — Really, I would' take it for a sheepskin of the hamlet 
of Thymoetes. 

Bdelycleon — Your mistake is not at all surprising, for you have 
never been to Sardis; you w^ould know that among the Barbanans, 
this stuff is woven at great cost. Tins mantle alone has eaten up a 
full talent of wool. 

rhilocleon — One slionld call it wool-eater, rather than kannakes. 

The (yld man then complains that they have clothed him with an 
oven; he begs them to bring him a hook “to get myself out,** he says, 
“before I am melted.*’ 

IIow is it comprehensible that a gai*ment eo costly and so uncom- 
fortable should be so widely in use from Italy to India and 
should have continued to be w’orn for centuries, were it not for ancient 
supemtitions that were deeply implanted in the human mind? 

Ill 

The preceding pages throw light upon one of the most difficult 
problems of the history of Indo-Iiunian religions. Striking analogies 
have for a long time been observed between the Iranian Zervon and; the 
Indian Kaila: both of them personify Time and Destiny; from their 
power which is without limit, not a being escapes. In view of these 
analogies, we are tempted to inquire whether India has borrowed from 
Iran the cult of Kala or whether, on the contrai’y, the two cults have 
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developed indei)endently. Scheftelowitz has devoted an essay*' 
to the study of this problem. Relying chiefly upon texts of a 
late origin, he odemisses any relationship between the Indian Kala and 
the Iranian Zervan. The investigation of this question must be again 
undeirtaken and- the early lUiddliist testimony must be taken into ac- 
count. At this point, we may perceive a new aspect of the problem. 

Along with the two .solutions considered by preceding investiga- 
tors, — the independence of Kala and of Zervan or the direct filiation of 
llie one from the other, tJiere is place for a third solution. Are not 
Kala in India and Zervan in Iran both aratams of the Great God- 
dess? If this conjecture should be correct, the analogy between 
Zeiwan and Kala would ])e explained by a common ancestry. Along 
with a possible influence Zeivanisni upon Indian thought, tliere is the 
other probability that Zervanisni and Kalavada are both in an equal 
degree connected with the cult of the Great Goddess. 

The Magi, according to Diogenes Laertes, had certain divinities 
which were boih male and female, (l)iog. Leait. Prooeni. I, 7). “We 
must understand this peculiarity^ ^ays M. Denveniste, “to apply 
to Zervan alone, for it is emphaBized by the sarcastic Christian argii- 
meJit.s against Zervanism in tJie Acts of Anahid : ‘How can you say 
that Fire and tlie Stars are children of Hormized conceived and be- 
gotten by him oi- by another If Hormized has conceived and 

begotten within liimself, he is aiidiogynous, like his father Zervan, 
as the Mauicheans say.‘ This is indeed the peculiarity of Zervan. “ 
{The Persian Reiiyion, pp. 1L‘M14). In the system which we call 
Zervanism, Zervan is “the supreme god, identified with the starry 
lieaven, rej)resentiiig Time. This god has engendered two twin gods, 
one of whom is bright and the other dark. These two gotls 
oiiginally may have represented day and night or, it may be, the 
principles of good and of evil.” (Kyberg, Cosrnoyonie et Cosmologie 
vKtzdcones in ./.A., Gct.-decenibre 31, p. 240). In short Zervan is not, 

27 Die Zeit. aU SchicksuUgotiheit in tier indischen und imniseken Heligiony*^ 
in Beitrage «ur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und lleligionsgechichte, 4ob Heft. 
About Kalavfida, cf. also Otto Schrader, Ueher den Stand der Indischen Philo- 
Sophie zur Zeit Mahdvfras und Puddhas, Loipaig, 1902. 
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stiiclly a father god or a goddess mother: he is at llie same 

time fatlier and motimi ; lie is a hermaphrodite. 

This stiange figure is pnduddy the result of the eomhinatioii of 
two mythical concept ions: that of the goddess mother which, from a 
\ery remote antiquity, was cnnenl among the Asiaiiic jieoples and that 
of the father god‘, current among tlie Indo-Kuropeans and the iSemitcs. 
When tliese populations came into contact, we hnow that the latter 
horrowed the cult of the -goddess mother. Tliencefodth the pantheon 
wouhl compiise by the side of a father god the sovereign of the 
universe, u goddess mother of eipial omnijiotenee. To which should bo 
assigned the Jiigher place? In order to settle this disjiute, the fatlici' 
god and the goddess mother were combined to form a single hybrid 
entity,, both masculine and feminine, an liermaphoroditic divinity. 

An analogous comhination appears in India as early as the Vedic 
period. Dyaus is one of the mre Indian gods who is (‘crtainly known to 
have existed at the time of the Indo-Kurojiean jieriod. He appears in 
the Ifi; Veda as the genitor from wliom have issULnl Usas, the Asvins, 
Agni, Parjanya, etc. Representing the Sky, he is often coupled with 
the Karih (Prtliivi). He is almve all a male god and a father god like 
Zeus and Jupiter; yet, nevertheless, the sky and the Karth are some- 
times called the goddess mothers and not unfreqdiently the word Dyans 
is feminine (Keith, Religion and RJiilosophy gf the Veda, p. 95). 

In Zei*vanite mythology, the namesf asoqar, fnmiqar, zaroqar form 
wdth Zervan a tetrad (Sclueder, Uixgiang and Forthildungvn dr.v 
vuinictiaeischeii Systems, p. IGl and fol.). These names are not, stiictly 
speaking, 2>i'oper nouns but ratlier compound common nouns, tlie final 
element of which ie the w’ord knra, “Zaroqar*' fjays M. Nyberg, “is 
exactly paitillel to marsoknra, the first element zaro belonging to the 
root zar “to grow old, to languish** (Skr. in/-), from which are the 
Avestic zaifina {Altiran. W drtcrhuch ^ col. 1081), ti-zarnm-^ a^zarsanU 
(ibid., col. 224-225), zaurvati^ “old age** (ibul., col. 1084), a woitl which 
popular etymology has perhajw found again in Zervqii,"* iieop. zilrmdn 


28 on# must probably aeek in the word (sarvan) an allusion to the 

root ear— ‘‘grow old”, the notion of old age being especially connected with the 
god of time ; but we have there perhaps a popular etymology and the 


true derivation of the word remains still obscure** (Kyberg, op. cit,, p. 52). 
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ui Uie f^ame meaning, etc.** Zervan is then represented in this tetrad 
as tile god' *Svlio makes virile, who makes spleniMi.?, wdio makes old/' 
To match Zaioqar, India otVers an analogous entity “Decay" who in 
tJie Diid.dhist Jfitahi appears in the form of a man Java*® and in the 
J^jiic under the aspect of a raksasi Jara.’” So we have in Iran an omni- 
potent hermajdiioditic god, called Zaroqar as llie god who makes old. 
In India, the same coiu^ejition is embodied in a person of an amhiguous 
character, either masculine or feminine. Jara does not seem to have been 
of great iaiipoitaiicc, at least not in literature, but epic India knew 
another couple said to be the highest of destinies, Kula-Kall. 

That Kula personifies Time is a fact that no one will deny. 
Although Kali is probably the feminine form of tin's god, she is 
always connecteil with Kalas, because Kali was early (‘onfused 
witli Uma and so this goddess became the wife of i^iva. 
“Althougli Kali (as J^yama)," says Tlojikins, “shows that the popular 
etymology connects Kali with “black," it is jirobahle that the god- 
dess in this form is related rather to Kali, the' genius of destruction" 
(hJjtin Mydiohtfjijf p. 22(»). Nevertheless, it seems extreme to con- 
nect Tuili witli Kali or wi\h the adjective Ldhi “black." This cruel 
divinity jiersonifies probably female Time as the destioyer; like her, 
she is inseparable fit>m Kala “time." Already the authors of the 
St, J*eters!nir(j Dictionary ^ although they have classified Kali under the 
adjective lata “black," have accurately stated: “here, as in the ca.se 
of Kula tJie surname of ^iva, one has had perhaps in mind, by the 
side of the notion of “black," that also of Time which destroys every- 
tJiing." Hr. (i. Dhandarkar desists from making u choice, because 
after having cited; Kfili as one of the names of Durga, lie translules 
“black or female time as destroyer." (Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
minor ret ifji (tax systems p. 142). 

The double figure Krda-Kalv is indeed a continuation of Jara- 
duril and these doubles, like the hermaphrodite Zervun, are closely con- 
nected with a myth more ancient, I mean, that of the Great Mother, 
goddess of reproduciioii and of death, all-powerful as Destiny. In the Ist 

25) Vi. Jilhihn, ir 464; Mnhmur., 10, 120f. 

.HO (H. Mfihnhlulr., 2. 716, 721)f. 7, ►V224. 

I.JI.O,, .SKPTI-MIIFH, 19d4 • 
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iection of flie Adi j>arva, Sanjaya «ays to Dhrtaraatra who is in a state 
of desperation: ‘‘Time oreateth all thing:s and Time destroyeth all 
creatures. It is Time that hurneth creatures and it is Time that ex- 
tinguisheth the fire. All states, the good and the evil, in the three 
worlds, are caused by Time. . . Knowing, as thou dost, that alll things 
past and future and all that exists at the present moment, are the 
offspring of Time, it behoveth thee not to throw away thy reapon.’’ 
These words recall to us the myth of Zeiwan who engenders the 
principles of good and evil. They also seem to ring like a paraphrase 
of the stanza of the Kg Veda which describes Aditi thus: 

“Aditi is the heaven ; Aditi is the atmosphere. 

Aditi is mother; she is father; vshe is son. 

Aditi is all the gods and the five kinds of beings. 

Aditi is that which is born; Aditi is that which is to be horn.'' 

In attempting to connect Kali with the onc!ient Vedic goddess 
Aditi, I am not, I believe, at variance with the testimony of the epics 
which represent Apya (Durga) as the go<lde^s of the Sabaraa, Riliiidus, 
Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of wine and flesh. 
Bhandarkar has supposed that her two names Karala and Kali “came 
into use when at an early age Budra was identified, with Agni, whose 
flames, which are considered hia tongues, have those two names and 
five others. “ And he adds: “That an aboriginal element should 
have contributed to the formation of Budra’s consort in later times 
as it did in earlier times toward®! the formation of Budiu himself as 
he is represented in the Satarudriya, is a matter that might be ex- 
pected“ (IbuL, p. 144). 

We have no reason for contracting the religion of the alwriginnl 
populations of India with that of Asianic populations. On tlie con- 
trary, we have every reason for comparing them. Kali, the divi- 
nity of the {^abaras, Fulindas and other wild tribes, has an aspect, not 
very unlike that of Aditi-Anahita. / Even before Vedic times, the 
Aryans were found in contact with populations who adored a great 
Mother and this contact, prolonged up to the modern era, explains 
the persistence of the same beliefs throughout the course of centuries. 


JEAN^PRZYLUSKI 



Old Vrttikaras on the Purva MimamsatmtraB 

Taiiuiiii's l^ui:oainltndni$dsutras have been commented on in 
different periods hy different authors who were subsequently known 
as V rttlkOms, Unfortunately none of these vrttis is available 
now, but some idea can be formed of them from the references 
in Sabarasvaimn’s Bliasya and Kumarilabhntta's Varttika. 

i. llpavar^a. 

Prominent and most probably the earliest anion^r them is the 
Vrttikara U 2 >avar.^a wlio is generally known by tlie honorific 
title ^hkafjavdii/ Sabarasvamin in his Autpatiikfuutra-blulsya'^ 
and J^aiikaraciirya in his Demtfulliikarana-hhdsya^ make mention 
of ^hh.u(j(icdii (I pa>'(ir.pi.* .'^abarasvumin in his Bhasya on II. 3. 
Kr refers to a Vrttikara whom ho subsequently calls ^bhagavan 
dcdrya.* Tin's Vrttikara mentioned in high reverence is identified 
by Kumarila* in his Varttika with Upavarsa wlio alone is, among 
tlie Vfttikaras, generally associated with tlie title 'hhapavdii.* 

The identity of Upavarsa with the Vrttikara referred to by 
f^abarasvamin in his Bhasya on I. I. 5. is however questioned by Mr. 

^ m ii i- 1- s. 

^ 5 ^ vr*Rrr3^f. ii i. 3. » (28)’ 

jrra^rdsTRt.’— 1 ^ 7%^ 

fc w — P fe qfsni^'TR 3w- 

I U- 3- 16- 

^ ff =!r^ I 

^ ^ sfiTtW5( u” 

^ 

'^rr^T'l 

I 

I (Ih 3- 13, pp. 602-00S, Anondosrama editionl. 
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P. V. Knue. lltM onieinls’ lliat ITpavnrsa is separotely mentioned by 
name by Siabjna and llial as siieli, tlie two ran not lie iftentiral. 
Dr. (lanj^’anatlia -Ilia, on llir other hand, proves*’, on llie authority 
of Mandanamisra’s Ml nn'imsihnfhramanihd, that the Vriti<jrantha in 
the Dhasya of Sahara on I. I.“> extends to the end of atnuivada 
even. So it is to be admitted that Sahara does not (jiiote rrrhallnh 
from the A rttihara' and that he refers to one and the same ]»erson 
in two places, once by the name Vrttikara and a s<Mond time as 
U])avarsa. 'Pliis view is st reii<^t Jiened by tlie following- additional 
evidences. JMrtliasarathimisra in his Sdsf ladl itihd idcmfities the 


Vrttikara referred to in Sahara’s bhasya on I. l.b with Pjmvarsa 

4 fp’4 I ICi'iiiiiilusiui (Kiiimeii- 


tinj»’ on this passage' 
identification : — 


in his 


) ’ u /. I is iirlm /iinpu n t n i 


snpi)orts this 


5?iTE?tT^ i 

nwRrftsfir ?ix^3*rr?' — i 

I %iT Tfe<T: I** 


5 See his paper on ^Oleanings rr«)ni the in IliltUAS., 1021, 

0 Sc'o his paper on ‘ Vrttijxrantini.’ ('oiUrihntetl to the Fonrtli Oriental 
Confereneo (a summary of wliicli only this \vritc*r was ahle to srie|. 

7 See Dr. A. D. Keith’s An/ mnni7//n7r»i.s,7, p. 8. ‘‘It is prohahle, howc'ver, 
that the eitntion from the Vrttikara is only a resume', not a verbatim ciuotation 
and that Sabarasvamin is responsible for the referenee to Vpavarsa, the Vrtli- 
kara’s proper name, and for this view support may he derivc'd from the jiumIi* 
in whieli the VrLtikiira and Upavarsa are rofcrrc’d to by Kinnarila elsewhc're 
fll.3. IG).” 

H ,^nsfrn(tliiiJ:n, Xirnaynsagara edition, p. 48. 

9 Sfustruffliiil.il, yuhii.sitfhttfn'iffnlninJ N.S. ed. p. 48. I»ef<‘renre.; to tin* 
Vrttikara or to Upavar^i in the YuLtisHflutfn-uioliunl, pp. .'»!>. 71, 9‘J 

establish the extent of the VrUigrantha iiv the Sribarabhfisva at least to the 
beginning of the Atmavada. Tin* two dillereiit cwplautions of the sutra 

as given in the Bh/isva hy Sabarn.svamin— one at the outset and another 
after the Oitraksopa—eonfirm this view. The Atmavada in the Bhasya also might 
h.avo been, in every probability, taken from Upavarsa’s Vrtti on the 
ITT. 53. Compare Sankara oatja’s Bhasya on Tl I.. 3. 5,3 ; 

at r iws i Sg sMi/ irt 5 

?R!jg!i5‘ irrwrvm', */ 5 ?iw(wr%f% f5ir*r% 1 w 5 /j^trerr 

WT »c«r s wC w»?C ffcrs 1 
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In the fifitra 11. 3. !(> also, .'^al>ara.svamiii and Kuinarilahliatta 
expressly say that tlie Vrltikara j^ives visaya and visaya for tliat 
adhikaraua, and the ^hhiffjnrdn dcdi i/alj,' in tlie Hhasya is nojie other 
than the ^hluifjftrnn ittfrarsfP in the Varltika, and the Vrilikara 
referred to hotli in the Hhasya ainl Varttika is, tlierefore, Hpavarsa. 

(a) ///.•{ t*V} snnulit )/ . 

The ])ersonality of the famous Vrttikara tr])avarsa is a suhjeet 
of learned controversy. Professor Mm. S. Kiippusvami Sasj ri 
holds’” that lT[)avarsa is identical with Hoilliavana. Dr. S. Krishna- 
svami lyenj^ar maintains" that they are two ditYerent authors. Tlie 
Prnpahnthnlnij/i menti»)ns‘“ the two, Hodhayaiia as tlie author of 
the Vrtti, Krtakoti, on the 20 chajHers of Pth-ni and ('ttarn- 
MlindmjfdHrttras and Tpavarsa, as the author of a summary of the 
K Hal, off , 'riie MfUjitncLhdlfti refers'-* to one Krtakoti (alon^ witli 
Vyasa and .laiiuini) as an Acarya who Jias forniulat(Ml ei«rht prama- 
nas. Dr. S. K. Iyengar tries" to identify tliis Krtakoti of the 
Mttiiinirkhdldl with Hodhayana, the autlior of the A’^rtti Krtakoti 
of tlie Prujfancahrduffftt on the ground that the name Krtakoti 
juight he ajiplied to both the author and the work. 

The i<lentity of these authors i.e. either of Uiiavarsa. with 
Hodliayana or of Hodhayana with Krtakoti may have to he re- 
studied in the light of the following evidences : — 

(I) TJpavarsa, it is contended, has established the vihhtifrn of 
(Vnidii in his Vj-tti III.- 3. 33 of the Jiiahm^Cifras, a resume of which 
we have now got in the ntmnvdda ol \]\^. l^ahniuihhfi^fid owl. 1. 3 
of the Pflrm tnlniff mudsill fras, Hodhuyana, on tlie other hand, lias, 
it is believed, enunciated the doctrine of 77/v7aaDYf. in liis Vrtti on 
the IJrdlmift.idfrfiJt ; and Ramanuja, in the opening words of liis 
l^nhhd.^iffi., says tha.t he closely follows Jiodhdt/tuiti VrUi ; and so, 
he proceeds further to establish the doctrine of Jlvdnn1rff in liis 


10 Vide liis pnpor on ^‘Hodhayana and Di-ninidiioarya — two old Vedilntins 
presupposed by Rrimaiiiiia” submitted to the Third Oriental Conference, ^fadras. 

11 V'ldoliis in ilintmirfd Srttimf pp. 91-02. 

12 ]*raiHiiirnhrf1nyn (Trivandrum Rkt. Series XLV, p. 39), 

13 ''Disconrsing on the iiistrnments of knowledge he pointed out that 

three teach ?rs were rerogiiiHod as of authority anthng them, nnmely Vedavyiisn, 
Krtakoti and the faultless .Trtimiui. These three have recognised instruments 
of knowledge to he ten, eight and six rospestively.” [Dr. S. K. Iyengar’s 
'MonimfJxhnfui in it a Hifttoncnl p. 189.] 

14 Ibid., p. 02. 
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Bliiisya. If Bodhayana were not the person to speak of the Jivd- 
ijutraf tlien Rainaiuija would not liave ventured to elucidate that 
doctrine in vehement opposition to the Jlvavihhntva held by the 
Advaitins, since it is one of the fundamental doctrines of Visi- 
^tadvaita. 

(‘-3) The Krtakoti of the Mtniimeklmhn accejits eight pramanas. 
Bodhayana, tlie famous Vrttikara of the Purra and lUtava Mlmdni- 
sdsilt iffs, cannot l)e ])Ossil)ly belived to have accepted eight 
l)ramrinas but only six or less than six (according to commentators). 
So tlie authorily of the Maui mekhahii wliicli is only a vomnnce^’\ 
should not he taken seriously. The coniention tliat tJie niimher of 
the ]>ramrinas depends on the [ndnciple of classitication Jias to he view- 
ed in the light of the fact tliat the juamanas constitute the fun- 
damentals of every system of Indian ])l)ilosophy. This becomes 
quite evident from a passage in ch. XXVII of the Maiiimellia- 
Ini itself. “Six are tlie systems that are founded on tlm basis of 
those instruments of knowledge : (1) Tiokayata, (2) Bauddlia, 

(3) Saiikhya, (4) Naiyayika, (o) Vaisesika and (0) Mtmainsa’®.*' 
These systems are separately mentioned on the basis of their 
differences in accepting pramanas (i.e.). 

One iiramana — pratyaksa by the Lokayatikas or Carvakas ; 

Two — pratyaksa and auumaiia by tlie Bauddhas and tlie 
Vaisesikas ; 

Three — pratyaksa, anumana and sabda by the Saukhyas ; 

Four — ])ratyaksa, auumaiia, upamaua and sabda by the Naiya- 
yikas ; 

Six — ]>ratyaksa, anumana, ui>amana, sabda, arthapattl and 
anupalabdhi, by the Mlmainsaka-s (Bhat(as) as well as by the Advaiti- 
Vedantiiis, 


(b) His Date. 

The date of Upavarsa is as unsettled a (juestion as that of his iden- 
tity. Tie may be roughly assigned to the jieriod between 100 B.C. and 
200 A. T). i.e. afier Fntahjali and before J^abarasvamin. According to 
the view that the Vrttigrantha in }^abara*s Bhasya on I. 1. o extends 
to the end of the Bhasya thereon, it is clear that the Vrttikara who is 
none other than Upavarsa, has mentioned and refuted the doctrine 

lo Vide A. D. Dhriiva’s Introduction to his edition of Dinniiga’s V/zdi/o/or/- 
rrjto— p. XV (Gnekwad’a Oriental Scries, No. XXXVllT). 

10 Dr. S. K. Iyengar’s translation in his 'Mnuimflliuldi in its JliMforiivl 
p. 192. 
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of the santaddynmhda, otherwise known as sphota of tlie Sanskrit 
j^raiumarians, cheitly of ratahjali. And it is Tatanjali who 
first enunciated tlie doctrine that the np/iofasahda is both cacaha 
and arthapratudyahay^'' though Priiiiui, Katyuyaiia and otliers 
had directly or indirectly spoken of the nityatca of sahda, urtha and 
their samhandha, before Tatahjali. This fact jiroves well that Vrttikara 
Ul»avarsa is subsequent to Pataiijali. 

Mr. T.R. Chintamaui in his paper outlie ‘Date of tSankaracurya,*''’ 
suggests that Upavarsa might be placed about ‘200 D. C. between 
Patanjali and Katyayana. His main reason for this view is tliat 
LTpavarsa allows the Caturthi samasu in tlie compound — 
in the sutra— Caturthi samusa is 
sanctioned by Katyayana by the Varttika — , but 
overruled by Patahjali who says : — V7 im 
in not convincinfj. It may also be argued that tlie Vrttikara 
irpavarsa would liave, in all probability, known all the injunctions 
of Panini, Katyayana and Patahjali regarding this Caturthi samasa 
and would not liave exclusively in all instanven followed tlie dictum 
of the grammarians— so in this case, he might 
have followed the Varttikakara.^'* 


17 Keo the writer’s article on tlio ‘Doctrine of Spho^-a’ in the AinuimaUti 
Univcndtif Journal, vols, 1,11. 

18 Journal of Oiivnta'l liesvarch, Madras, vol. Ill, part 1. (1929). 

19 The violation of this dictum by the eminent Mimuinsaka — Sabara.svamiu — 
can bo well illusbriited from his lihasya : On X. 8. 1(4) the Bhasyakilra writes — 

JTHi^ 9T I I ^ 1 ff 

ii?9T ?r»(mg!B«rR; 1 Jwnp[ 1 

I ff ffgiTHirfir 1 ffif Tho 

Combination in the Vedic passage — ^ ttOfo* is not 

samdiia, since, according to Paiiini, the samasa-vidhi is optional, though Katya- 
yana, his successor, has made it a nityavidhi. Here Panini, the Sutrakara, is called 
a satyavadin (truth-speaker) while Katyayana, the Varttikakara, an asatyaviidin 
(liar). So the authority of Panini is followed in preference to that of tho 
Varttikakara. 

20 In the light of this interpretation, it may be observed that (Sankara- 
carya*s criticism on the Vrttikara (as endorsed by Vacaspatimi.4ra in his lihdrnnti 
on X. 1. 1) is not an adverse criticism ; and that Sankara, a later exponent of 
the Vedanta sutras, can be said to have closely followed the said Vynkarana 
dictum and have explained the compound as a 



(fh! y rUfLatos on ihr Mhinnitf'ii Snfnis 

A |icirallel iiistaiu’ii ot \\iia Cttt ttrf hi gotiithsu can he cited here f rom 
Sabarasvamiii’s IJliasya ou 1. 1. 1. fiTSlT^T VTHfSTItTfn, ^TT 

l No doubt, Kumarila JiJiatta, a later e\i»oneiit of the Mi- 
mai|i.sasiitrus, like ?^aiilvara of the Vedanta sutras, has felt tlie uii- 
souiidiiess of this Catuithi samasa and has ahli/ hnf htiunioual tj j’ot 
over the diihculty by the explauatiou that tlie llhasya passaj^e in 
question does not constitute the exact vij»‘ra]iavakya but only indi- 
cates by (Utiurihi tJiat the dharnia is the final fiiiit or j^’oal of 
the discussion an<] that the Sasthl samasa is suj^j^esled also in tiie 
\'ivarana. bliiisya — ^ by the «>‘enitive . This is 

not the only instance where a later (ommentator is driven to 
ingenious devices in his anxiety to justify liis ori<»inal author. 
Kuniarila's Varttika on 1. d. 1 j^ives us another instance : — 

^ Jww ^<^rW wtgi (>tm) I aqrwRt 

111 such cases the commentator makes clear not so much the mean- 
inj»' of the passage as liis own respect for t^^Runmar, If the Caturthi 
samasa were an acceiited factor in Sanskrit even in instances where 
tliore is no prakrti-vikrtil)hava. then Kumarila would not liave ven- 
tured to say that the first passag:e in the llliasya does not {,^ivo the 
vi^ralia, Xowliere -is sucli a thin<^ seen or accepted as the vi^*ralia- 
vakya M'ithout the vi^raha and the vivaranavakya with the same/' 
Most probaldy, Saburasvamin mij^ht have taken the Caturthl samasa — 
1 rom Vpavarsa’s Vrtli (which requires further proof) 
and a.^ such, he iiiiyht have in this instance followed Vrttikara 
l'[»avarsa and not Ihitahjali.^' 


*J1 Appayya Diksita rcm.'irks ill his Kulimtinmniiiiiiiil<i. 1.1.1 

(p. 7.3, Nirnayasagura lidition ). Would 
not this (juutatiuii be .siiHicicnt to prove that to i^abura.svainin Katyayaiia is a 
{greater autliority in j^raniinar than Patahjali (though ho has declared on 
another oceasion Panini as a greater authority than Katyfiyana) 

22 Kiniiieiit Minirunsakas like Kiiniririla Hhatta who caiui* to the field after 
Upavarsa and Jsabarasvrunin honour Tpavarsa with the title Mahribhasyakara 
and this well enqihasi/cs the fsu t that in matters of j/raimnar, Tpucarsa, to them 
at least, is a more eminent authority than Patanjali. (.'oinparc* the Ilhilsya on 

ll.l.i— PJR l Kumarila comments on this 

Bhasya thus - 

— t Anandasrania ed., p. 412). Somesvarabhatta 
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(c) ///.S’ \ inrs. 

Vriiikfn’ji I ' piivjnsa’s views ns rotoi rot! tn !»>• l^nkarnsvniuiii niid 
oHiers <1(» fliU’er r(Hisi«lern hly from fhoso of I lie J^linsynKnrn. I’rcnn tin* 
Hlinsynkfirn’s oxh-iu l of llie ViUi^innilin <m 1.1. o, llie Vi Uiknrn’sc‘x- 
plniiniioii of I lie lliree sfiti ns— 

3[T^?ir4^ 

may In* sumnin risi'd ns follows; — 

'riio sot i n — — if* m)< ft }iinilfttif}n(tijh(lsuti(i ns 
oxjilniiKMl liy Ike niiasynkarn : ihe |iarli<le is to 1 k» insi'ilod 
nml the s\itrn, therefore, menus tlint the Nimitta — authority — ou 
dhnrma, viz. (‘odnun (ns e.vplaiiied ky the Ikulnna sfitra) need not 
1)0 further exninined, since nil the prnmnuas including (’odnnn are 
woll-kiiowM and tlieir self-validity—^: >** nJujiies- 

tioiinhle. _ _ 

Hut it may he nr<»u<‘d that tlie prujiiana, for example, I he pra- 
tyaksn, is sometime’^, not valid in that it produces a wrouj*' cognition 
like ‘this is silver’ where tlo'ie is no silver exce]it a concli-slndl *. so 
also other pramiyuns like amimnna (infermicid that liave the side 
basis on tlie piatynksa; hence all jiramanns including* >ahdn (co- 
daiin) ar<‘ to he examined and well defined. 

To this the A ittikarn replies that the pratyaksa is never non-valid 
and tliat the instaio e cited is only a. seiuhlance of ])ratyaksa- jhana 
( ) f'ince* it is succeeded hy a conti ailii tory cojj^nition like 

^»f^ — there is no silver here »n this is not sil\er. 

lie interpnds tlie former part of tlx* fourth sni ra — 

— as t he delinitimi of the valid perception — 
— ^»y transposing’ tlie words aixl and dist in^ui.dies 

the sat-pvatyaksa trom the jiratyaksahhusa in that that in the lattm- 
the nen.sory organs like the eye have contact with somethin^- tdsi* 
with which the co^Jiiition is not at all concerned. 

r Alter j-’iviiiK the manifold conditions under which the 
sat-pratyaksa and prat yakyrihli-isa arise, he finally characterizes the 

icmnrks on this Vro’ltika 

I i 

Cka akhanilm oil., |i. iiA'I). 

I.ll.U., SKPTliMIfER, 1934 
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pratyaksabhasa otherwise known as the nsamtchiaprafijaijailms:--- 

‘where the perciever’s sensory or^aii is alt'ected by some ilefect and 
where the contradictory cognition like ‘this is not silver’ arises, there 
is certainly the non-valid perception and not any other. 

Then the Vrtiikara proceeds to exidain tlie validity of cognitioiwi. 
on the basis of their preseiitijig real objects. Here he refutes the 
theory of nirdJambanat va and sihu/afra of cognitions as held by 
some Buddhists (Yogacaras). They hold tlie view that all pratya- 
yas (cognitions) stand on a par with the cognitions in dreams and 
as such, are devoid of any visatja or real object.''’ Against these 
the Yrttikara liolds that the cognitions in tlie waking state need 
not be niidlainhana on the ground that tliere arises no cognition 
contradicting the reality or existence of the object (r/vn.yo). But 
the cognitions in the dreams are nirdlamhanas since the mind, tliougli 
weak in its half -drowsiness, is yet capable of creating within its 
own vision all kinds of objects, ((uite unreal and momentary. 

Kven this view that the external objects are notlnng but tlie 
(forms) of the cognitions i.e. that tliere is no (‘xternal object 
except tlie fikara of the internal cognition, is refuted by th(‘ Vrtti- 
kara. lie argues that there is no akara or form of tlie lognition 
and that the form that is externally known belongs to the 
like a pot and that this external form, viz., the Vii^aya is perceived 
by all alike. Moreover, it is to be admitted that in all kinds of 
cognition the objects of cognitions are first cognised and the cog- 
nitions are afterwards inferred by the middle teiin — inalata in a 
syllogism like — srrcldl«lTofl^ . 
This idea is well ex])lained by the Bliasya— ^ \ 

Having thus established the external objects as real and dillereiit 
from the cognitions, the V'rttikara gives rlie (hdinifion of oilier 
pramanas— | Anumana is 


23 Compare the syllogism— ^Sfiy 51^2^; . 

24 This Bhnsya being a part of the Vrttigrnnihn, is taken by the Bhnttas 
(Kumilrila Bhat^a and his followers) as the favourable authority to establish 
their theory that all cognitions arc to he inferred only from the .luatatalinga-- 
Jnatata as the middle term in syllogism noted above, in eontinst with the 
Prabhakara view that each cognition presents three things— % 5 ^—viz., the 
(cognition), the 9 ]^ (the cogniser) and the ftq’ (the object). 
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defined thus : — “Iiif'ereiice-^ is the a[)i)reliensioii of a thin*^ not before 
ilie subject, by reason of tlie perception of some otlier tliiiif^, between 
which and the first object we know an invariable connection to exist” 
(Keith, p. 27). Sahda'-*^ or Sahdahodha (verbal knowledge) is the 
apprehension of an object not presented to the senses, by the cogni- 
tion of words. is the apprehension of an object not presented 

to the senses, by the cognition of the similarity (between the cognised 
and unciognised ofjjects). i)resiimption) is a separate means 

of ])roof and the Vrttikara defines it tlius Art h a i)atfi‘^*^ or [)resumption 
is that whereby a thing is estaldished without wliicli another thingthat 
airtually exists in experience (either in j^erception or verbal cognition) 
cannot be accounted for. Aattpahfh'llil is another means of i)roof and 
it is defined l)y the Vrti ikara thus M is the non- 
existence of tlie five kinds of means of cognitions, by which arises 
the cofjnition of ahlidra 

The latter part of the sutra — — ifi taken by 
the Vrttikara as an dh-srpif of (objection to)the Codanapramanya already 
established by the sutra — Tlie Purvajiaksin argues 
that the autliority of (vodana on dharma in iJie A'edic jiassag'es like 
is quite alright, since it refers to the utterly 
unknown fact, r/z., tliat the .Vgnihotra is the cause of Svarga ; but 
in passages like which enjoins the ('itrd sacrifice 

as the means for tlie attainment of cows by tlie sacrificer even in this 
birth, the pramanya cannot he established, so long as the sacrificer 
is not at jiresent bestowed wiili as many cows as he has desired. 8o on 
the basis of the [iratyaksabadha, (he ant horitativeness {inulmdnya) of 
passages like which possess an aihihaplada and of 

passages like which possess an dinusmikaphalay 

is again objected. The lietu (middle term) is to be thus explained : 
if anything exists, it is to he experience<l and so, if it is not 
ex[)erien(;ed, it means it does not exist. Hence these jiassages are 
no authorities — <(niiu litas — on dharma. 


25 

iihflsijd I. 1. *5.j. 

2(i Jtrrer" 

2« ^fsriS'T-iir (/(-;<*.). 

2!) jwror^n^ 
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TJiis, i)nma facu\ is refilled in the Sl'ldhaniasilt ra — 

The relation between sahdu and artlia, viz., vacyavricii- 
kahhfiva or praiyayyapruiyayaUahliava is ai)aiiruseya — not inven- 
ted by man and is eternal. This rule is ai>pli(ablc to tlie words 
in loka and in the A edas. Hence, so lon^* as there 
is no badha])ralyaya, — co<?nition to the contrary to wliat. is 
enjoined by the Vedic passa^^^es like Hie 

pramanya of their jjassa^es cannot be <jnestioiied. Tli(‘ ari^nment 
that the citresti does not ])roduce tor the sacrifice!' its fi'uit, viz., 
cows, immediately after its performance by him, falls to the «»round 
since it is held that this and all other sacrifices of (fililhajiJuila are 
capable of producing? their fruit sometimes in this birtli (if all other 
causes are very effective) and sometimes only in any one of subse- 
quent births of the sacrificer. Hence is the remark"’" that the pasii, 
putra etc. are botlj alhiha a.nd dnnt.uitila pAo/os*. 

This is explained by tlie former part of th(' sutra — 

— i-<^. nj;:ainst the view held ]>y tlie Ib'irva- 
puksin it can be maintained tliat since the relation between sabda 
and artha is autpattika i.e. nitya, there arises only a (valid) know- 
ledoe of the sacrifice, A^-nihotra, as the cause of Svar«»a, from the Vedic 
injunction ; so also in the inst ances of otlic!- 

injunctions like ^ The ideas conveyed by these 

vidhis are neitlior known by any other means of knowle<lj^t‘ like 
pratyaksa, nor contradicted by any suhscfjiient valiil co^'iiition. 
Ifence the authority of all Codanas on dharma is established. 

Ihen the Vrttikara has taken uj) tlie (juestion of the eternity of 
sabdartbasainbandha again for discussion. First, he calls the 
sambahdlia vncuavdcdhahhaca and says that other well-known 
sambandhas ^sainyoga, sanevaya et('. cannot be described as sub- 
sisting between .4abda and artha. And to establish this nitijafrn 
of the sanibandha, he establishes first tlie uifijatca of the two sain- 
bandhin,. sabda and artha. In this connection be criticises the 
(Ivctruic of the saniiuJdija salnUiy which is .iiolbing but the spbota 
of the Vaiyakaranas, chiefly of Patuhjali. To the Sutrakara Jaimini 
and the Yrttikura Ujiavarsa sahda is nothing but varna— the articu- 
late sound which is audible when it is manifested by nadas ; and this 
varna or group of variias becomes vficakapadu - word possessing the 
significative potency (abbidlia) and the cognition of the last va i n a 

<30 V jth, l\ , .t, y : tlio second Varnaka of the YofjaHiifdh ymlh it a m na . 
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of ii wonl coiipletl with the iiuprossioiis h‘tt hy the cn^^nitioiis of 
the jirevioiis viiinjis of the word is (trtlnfjirot (the con- 

veyer of ortlui). Artlia is {generality — J**‘d it is eternal. ITeiice 
tJieir relation, viz., rocijft rffrohohhoro is also iiityo (eternal). 

The word in the sntra explains tlie tiine-hononred conti- 

nuity of the relation between sahda ami artlia. It means (hy the) 
‘knowled{»:e of tlie ever-exist in**- rehHion’ — H there 
were any iierson to create tlie relation between sahda and artlia, 
he would have ventured to do that hy utterinj? some words havin{>‘ 
some imjiort. 'IMiis implies the existence of the relation hetwecoi 
words and senses before (his man could create it. On the other 
hand, every body knows that he mnsl liave first learnt that relation 
from his ])ar(mts who also, while youno;, must have in their turn 
learnt (he same thinj*- from their ]iarents and so on and so forth. 
This proves well the eternity and ever continuity of the relation 
between sahda ami artha. 'riiis is the view of the Mlmaiiisakas. 

This idea is furth<‘r confirmed by the word — in the 
siitra. It means that the relation, for example, between the word 
and (lie animal ])ossessin{»- a ilesliy fold, tail etc. is understood 
by all in all times and climes and the reverse of it is not exjie- 
rieiiced anywhere or in any time. 

Tlie part of the sutra — — a{;ain ex]dains that the 
man who is sujiposed to have created the relation between 
sahda and artha is pot known, and if any one Iiad done so, lie 
woubl liave been rememberml by posterity as IMnini and other 
{^reat authors are. 

A»‘ain, the Codana is an authority on dharma since it is ajiaii- 
ru^eya and as such, is not dependent on any other means of know- 
ledge — siqr^T- This is ex]dained by the part of (he sutra — 


Only in (lie worbi, the ro {{he honesty 

and sincerity) of Oi.e speaker is to he ascertained by other means, 
and even there, the cognition that one derives from the words ot the 
sjieakcr o vises ever valid sime all Mnuaiusakas di‘clare that all 
P/n(inhj(is (means of knowleilge or proof) an* (sclt-valid) 


i.e. the causes of a cognition generate t he cognit ion and its validity 
as well. 


The word' sutra explain^ that the endand iinlnu'i- 
e.Ve — valiility oi the. vidhivfikyas thus c^tabli^hed is aUn accejitable 
to Iladara vjina, the author of tin* Vetlantasut ras. 

d’h(‘ llha;yakara Sia.barasvaniin does not (‘iilirely follow the 
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Vriiikaia’s explanation of these three siitras. To him, the sutra — 

i^ratijnasfitra of the niniitta or means of know* 
le«lj;e of (lharma. The sutra — — explains that the pratyaksa 
is not a pramana (authority) on Aharma since it is the means of know- 
ledj^e of what exists at the time of cognition. Dharma does not exist 
during the time of cognition and it is to he attained hy human 
exertion or activity. The former part of this sutra constitutes 
more or less the definition of pratyaksa (perception), yet it does 
not primarily aim at that, except that it asserts tliat the ]»ratyaksa 
arises only when there is relatum between an abject then e.risfuitj and 
the sensory oryans, and therefore, is aniniitta . — is not the means of 
the knowledge of dlia.rma.‘*‘ Consequently, the pramanas - anumana, 
upainaiia and arthfiiKitti, all of which are dej>endent on pratyaksa, 
are not tl}e means of the knowledge of dharma.'** 

The sutra explains the fact that tliere is woannya- 

labdhi yranidna on dharma since the Codana is already spoken «)f 
and is to he established as the eternal source of dharma which is 
of supernormal character (alauldka). Tlie word means 

nitya (eternal). So the part means 

tliat the relation between sabda and artha is eternal. The word 
contradicts the prima facie view that tliere is no pramana like 
pratyaksa on dharma. That dharma is cognised as non-existent 
by the anupalahdhi prainana'*'* is refuted by the latter part of 
this sutra — jrmm; . The Codaiiu like i» 

J ndpaha o{ dharma — capable of |H*oducing a valid knowdedge of a 
sacrifice like the Agnihotra as the cause of Svarga. It is an U padcsa 
i.e. it produces a cognition presenting the Agnihotra sacrifice as 
the cause of Svarga — a fact which is neither known by other pra- 
manas like pratyaksa, nor contradicted by any succeeding cognition. 
Hence it is pramana — | . This idea is fur- 
ther empliusized by the jihrases ami 

part means that Codana is a valid 

authority on dharma since it is not dependent on any other means 

31 Compare the syllogisms suggested in this sutra — 

(i) Ji5Rf (^) 

(\) 5i3Rf ^ (^) ii 

S^bambhusya, 1.1.4. 

83 iirfti jrt:— "* rflc'TRTO3+'SR^?«rrft.” Him ). 1. 1. 6. 
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of proof or knowledge ; and that this siddhanta is at ceptalile not 
only to Jaimini but. also to Iladuraynna. 

Further references to Vrttikara (Jj)avarHa are found in tlic 
^uhordhhuxyd and Kuinarila’s Ydttiihd ; but as they are not very 
important in elucidating his views, they are not dealt with in 
detail here. But they are important in oilier directions. 

The Bhasya passage in 11. 1. 4 is 

commented on by the Varttikakara thus :--['5irvn73nftep|f^ 

While 

commenting on this Varttika, Somesvara in his Nydijdsudlid 
identifies this Mahabhasyakara with Upavarsa.’^ This proves 
that even in grammar, Vrttikara Upavarsa is considered, at least 
by tlie later authors in the PftrvamVmdnjsdsdxtia, as a greater autho- 
rity than Patafijali, the famous Mahubluisyakara.'*^ 


34 Anaiidusraina edition, p. 412. 

i fChaukhaniba edition, p. 032). 


or) l!\ the N iidyaratnakiira, Parthasarathiniisra refers to a Vrttyaritara 
when he comments on the Varttika — I 

4f II (Verso .50 -Arthapattiparicchoda ot ftloka- 

vnrttika ~C’l]aukhainba edition, p. 403) srprppi Ttrsnf 

atju’ ? 3fa — ^rgaHTfirfa- (/'"'/•) 

Whether this Vrtti beIony;.s to Upavarsa i.s not known. 

Whether tlie rol'erences to a Vrttikara in tho Mantralaksaufidhikaraua 
(II. 1. 7) and in the Hrrihmana!aksaiiadhikarana (11. 1. H) ol the ftribara))hr\sya. 
iipply to Vrttikara Upavarsa arc not definitely known. In these instances, the 
dofliiitic.iis 0,1 Ui(’ mantra and brsihinana as j^ivcii by the Vrttikara arc* not 
accept(‘d by the nhasvakara. WfVr'«rRF? I n I '3’f’f^* 

?rfjrT — 

5ir?5t Jirfi?! I 

g r*)gHm y .n' ii 





(ii. i.t). 


f5RT Jwm Wt: I 

JC^ES'Tt (t 
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Fu tlie I ndri !i(ihanindlul‘{tran(i (11.2.11) of tlie Sdlxtroh/tdstfti 
there is a reforenee to a Vrii ikfira who »ives ihe view that in the 
iiisianees of like ''Trc^’’i [ft^] 

related to tlie ariliahhavanu viz., ]>ravriti as an dsnnfn (d* the 
dravya enjoined iii tliai. vakya as ilie Tlie view is ae- 

eeoted h.y all later Minianisakas iiKdiidin*^^ J^aharasvainin . So, 
ifnH VHtih'dro tnifj/it ln\ in nfl prohohilitif, ttu' Vithhani f'ljoror^n 

himself.^’' 


5 i 

I >'^rihitKihliasifn., II. 1. 8. 


In the Sahkhyabhcdnilhikarana (11.2-7) SambhubhaVt*^ refers to a Vrttikilra 
as Kivinn the Visayavslkya — ^ 

for tlisoussion. lie says in Iiis oominonttiry on the JihCithidlinkO- 


T4^rRHTf*m#T ferrro- 

?Si3^«r ^^rTgf«rRt?i. 

(Niruayasagara cd. of JihOttadlinkd with Prabhrivali, p. 179.) Whether 
this Vrttikara is Upavarsa himself is not definitely known. The llhn- 
synkara has found nothing for discussion in the passage given by this Vrttikara, 


in view of the fact that the sankhya (number) belongs to the dhatvartha 
So he has given another passage — ST^TTT^- 
where the sankhya — — belongs to the dravya — pasn and not 
to the dhatvarthakriya. Hence there is scope for discussion whore the sankhya 
(number) distingui-shes the I 


37 gpifirfir 5PT9WIf I 5r fgw ^*r: 

I (Anandasraina edition p, C49). 

33 In his Varttika on II. 3. 10. Kumarila refers to a Bhasyakaraiitara 


^ wi f ^cm«r^sN mm- 

I (Ananda.srama edition pp. 612-613.) Here 

Bhattasomeiivara’s remark on this Varttika may be noted with advantage : — 

gR?Tfg I ;p- 949 ). Who is this Bhuayakara is not known. The A'i/di/n*'MddAd 
makes clear that he is a Bhasyakara who lived earlier than 6nbarasvainin. 

Again, Kumarila in his Varttika on II. 3.13 refers to a V^ttyantara or 
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It has been already ex|)lained’’* that the Vrttikara IJpavarsa has 
been referre<l to in II. 3. lb by Bliasyakara J^abarasYamin and by 
V^“irttikakara Kumarilabliatta, both of whom have cdosely followed 
him in explaininfir that adliikaraiia. 

In III. 1. 3 of the Sdh/nhhnpju is referred^** to a tlie honorific 
title ^hhagavdtV and this "hhtigavdn Vrttikara, with V]‘itikdra' might 
be Vrttikara Upavarsa. KumarihVs Varitika on this Bhasya gives 
the Vrttikara’s explanation in some detail and may, therefore, be 
noted with advantage^ ^ : — According to the Vrttikara, the sfitra — 
is not a Purvapaksa-sutra. It explains tliat tlie 
aiifjdtva among dravya, guiia, and sainskarakarmas is constant 
(aaiyaniika) wliile the (ihgatva among the agent the action 

[^], nnd the result as explained by the sfitra — 

^ is relative {dpehsika) i.e. 

they are to be understood as both pradhana and ahga in relation to 
different objects. No doubt, the dravyas like vrihi, giinas like 
arunya jind sainskaras like jiroksana can ako lie said to be both 
pradliiiuii and anga. in relation to different objects and as such, 


lUiasyriutara, — 

(Anandasrama edition p. 620). This Vrtti or Bhasya might belong to 
one Bhfisyakaru other than Vrttikara Upavarsa. 

39 Vide the begin iiiiig of this paper. 

1 1 ^III^ sfe a'TFRn^: W uRt !F!]WFr. I 

?n»T jtRt !tr«rr^ 55^ srfg gw 1 gwei W si^TFRTr 

^twTT^ sfcT g«!r3^ I ffwidjwKfis^vrer— swrgu.w'HHi ^ afe 

ggPJjfT I (.‘'idlmiiihliiisiiit, i>p. WKl-WM). 

•*1 g?Rg!!^JFa«rr sarfiwms — ‘w«nw 1 

W’ffSTOivsit tmJficxfJl I so<(a«ii<(ti>Ag I ?rav 


i e ^g<uqw i= ?rf^' ^ afm:^ 1 gp: srfjfw^rwaipg?^- 

afiPTra% I cwr p cRra^[aa!R ■wi'IRjHr 

^53iB' (Pl>. 66;}.664) 


I.II.Q., SEPTiCMnER, 1934 


6 
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their afigatva is changing : for example, the vrihi is an aiiga of 
the DarsapOrnanuisa sacrifices "liile it is pradhana of 

the sani.skara like proksana ; f^o also are the arunya- 

guna and proksana samskara. Hut the position of the sacrifices like 
Darsapurnamasa, of the idiala like Svarga, and of tlie yajaniana 
the sacrificer is entirely different from that oi the dravya, guiia 
and samskara. They become, in turn, both pradhana and ahga to 
one another in a cyclic order. The sacrifices like Darsapurnamasa 
are pradhanas in relation to (the dravyas and) the purusa the sacri- 
ficer, while they become the ahgas of the ])hala like Svarga ; and 
the same sacrifices can be regarded as an aiiga of the sacrificer 
(purusa) in that that he is the enjoyer of the phala and as such, is the 
pradhana of the phala. Similarly, the sacrifices, once the pradhana 
of the purusa, become indeed the pradhana of the phala which is 
an anga of the purusa. So also the phala which is the pradhana 
of the yaga, becomes also the pradhana of the purusa who is the 
anga of the sacrifice. So also the j)uru§a, the pradhana of the 
phala, becomes the pradhana of the yaga wliich is an anga of the 
phala ; and since he is an anga of the yaga, he becomes also an 
aiiga of the phala produced by the yaga. Such a cyclic proc ess of 
nngangibhava as this, cannot he explained with reference to 
dravyas, gunas and sainskaras. 

The Bhasyakura has, however, explained in the sutra— 

^ the yrima facie view i.e. the ahgatva is, according to Badari, 

nothing but which subsists among dravya, guna and 

samskara, and others — purusa, pradhana yaga and phala — cannot 
])e, strictly speaking, the afigas (since their aiigatva is over-Iapiiiiig, 
as explained above). In the three sutras— etc. 
the Bha^yakara elucidates the Siddhanta view that 'pdrdrthya (as 
explained by tbe 8utra-*-^ti^ ; III. 1-2) is tlve augatva and 

it can be as well, explained in the pradhana-yaga, purusa and 
phala, though it is a little over-la])ping/* 


42 Further references to Vrttyantarakaras and to Vrttikara are found in 
the SCibnrablul^a, and Kumarila’s Varttika. They may or may not apply to 
Vpttikara Upavar^a, yet they are noted here. 

(i) w?!.— wj: 

H m SfreJTRtld i' 

(Tantra VdrHika III. 4 ). This extract is important in that that it throws 
considerable light on the fact that between dabarasvamin the Bhnsyakarn, 
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III the Saharahhdsya many unidentified verses, mostly slokas 
(in the aniLstubh metre) are cited^* with prefatory notes ; of them, 
one verse deserves here special scrutiny, 

1 f5T?Rf 

I Atlhyaya IV. 3-1 (3). 


and Kumariiabhatta the Varttikakara, there was a lon^ interval when many 
a commentary on the Bhiisya has been written thoug;h even one of them has 
not yet boon published. 

:^(ihaiai)hd.pjit, Adliyaya V. 1. 1 

(0 i 

Ibid., VII. 2. 1 (6) 

(v) g ifM 3%^. 

I i^oharuhhfisya, VI FI. 1. 2 (2). 

(^) ^ ^ cTOT^#TW%: 1 

,<;ri()arabh(lsya, X. 4. 13. (23). 


vv.-irn 

(") <fy^JjirFlT %% W I 

5I»PT •! II 


SdJHirahltilsya, Adliyaya IV. 4. 8. (21). 
<b) I 

aRrrg i?Rr ^ ii’ >''• ■*• *’■ (2^ ' 

(«) ' 3it<i i 3^<ii t ^ i 

srta^ fftr w^- ii' i- ^ 0- ) 

<‘') ‘M4 ^ iTfarr^f^: ^313^ I 

^ ^ fRR«(Wq i i ; itm II’ VIU. 1. 2 (2) 

{?,) — 

<®) ‘mrw 3TR I 


^3^5Rf»r: ?3Tf|niJn^ ^ Iwl II’ XII. I. (I) 

SRnRTRnvfs^^p: — t53^!Rf»i:<> XI. 1. 1 (1). 

{\) (f) *1^— 

^RSRH I 


?mig ^Rsrern ii’ ' 

(it) (8) JRT — 


W«n: II’ I- > 
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Mr. T. K. Cliintumani in his i)aper *()h Ihe date of 
Sunkuracarya is of opinion that this verse might in all jirobability 
be from the work of ii Sundara l*aiidya who is believed, as 
suggested by Mm. S. Kuppiisvami SastrigiiP*, to have llourislied 
before KiimarTla and Sankara, and written a Varttika-grantha qii 
the and Uttam Mlmmiisdsutras. He also thinks that his 

Viirttika miglit be a commentary on tlie A rtti of Ujiavarsa and as 
such, it existed even before the Bhasya of 8abarasvamiu. He bases 
his argument mainly on the sloka in Kumarila's A’'art.tika in II.3.1G— 
^ ^rrf^ l ^ which 

he believes as Kumarila^s own having reference to a Vrtti (Upa- 
varsa s) ami a \arttika (Acarya Sundara IMndya's) on iJie Purvanil- 
mdiu.vUfitras, But this interpretation is erroneous, as Kfimfirila is 
evidently quoting an old Karikfi : — ^ q I'l'is 

Karika lays down a general rule for commentators of all sutras — 
Vrttikaras (or Bhasyakfiras) and Varttikakaras, viz., whatever is 
e.Kplained by the commentators, is to be l)ased on tlie sutras i.e. would 
be tlie meaning of ilie surras tliemselves (since tlie sutras are con- 
sidered to be a mine of all interjirctai ions). So Kumarila’s work also 
must come under the general term of Varttika ; so also Upavarsa’s 
\ rtti, Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya and any other work of this kind. 
So this verse has no s])ecial reference to Ujiavarsa’s Vrtti or to 
Acarya Sundara. Pandya’s Varttika.'’ 

^ ^ ^RFTfrfU I 

^ II' -b -h til ) 

%wnjf ii' 

IM., V. 2. 12. m.) and X. S. 14. (42.) 
80111U ot these ver^iCs might he from the pen of Vrttikara Tpavaisa. 
n Vide his pajicr on ‘Problem of identity in the cultural history of Ancient 
India Journal of Orinitnl Ttesearch, Madra.sl927, parti. 

lo It may be even urged here that Acar.ya Sundara Pandya’s authorship of 
the karikas cited by Sankaracarya at the end of hi.s Samtint'oi/dfUtikaniubhusya 
is yet to be determined fill view of the fact that these karikas are, according to 
the commentaries on the /'mini /aid /An and the from the pen ® 

Acarya Sundara Pslndya, but according to NarsVyana Sarasvati’s Varttika, 
a commentary on the Siinkarabha.sy'a on the Brnhmasutras, from the 
pen of Gaiidapruhlcnrya (vide Aim. Aiiantakrishna Sastri's edition of the 
Itnihmasutrdhhdiiua with nine commentaries, vol. 1, pt. 11, pp. 1245-124G). 
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//. lihavaddsa. 

Next to Upavarsn comes Hliavailfisii in chronoln^n'cal order. No 
ta!i^il)le evidence Jias yet been found for fixin*^ tlie date of tliis 
Vrit ikara ; but if the PntpohroJirdoija is to be relied upon, llliava- 
dfisa may be pbu-ed as subsequent, to Upavar.sa and before S'a])ara- 
svaiiiin i.e. about A. 1). 100. 

That llluivadasa flourislied before t^abarasvamin is well sup|)or- 
tod by literary evidences. The very be«^ininnj^ of the llbasya*** of 
f^abafasvamin in the Jijnasadbikarana is, accordinj^ to Kumarila’s 
Slokai'ni'ttiko,^'^ o])en to six interpretations ; and of these, the 
seooFol is tbe ftpfllntnhhapdli.ut, the condemnation or refutation of 
the old inrerpreiations of the sutras by tlie Vrttikara like llhava- 
dasa^*. ^ Wliile explaining the stutipaksa, Kumarila liimself jueri- 
tions the Vrttikara (referred to in the upalambhapaksa) by his 


o4?iic^^nPr ^ i 

I <‘tc. SlohilvdrifiknAA.l verses 


2G and 27. 
48 






5T 'TT^ II 

Ibid.^ I. 1. 1, verses dd-.‘io. 


Prutlntsarathiniisra in hin S ijCnjuiatudhai'a observes: 

— I %^f%55RTOT^5lt 1 

d.^y i) P r R r-gTRf>TCfg I Chaukhainba cd., pp. 11 niid 12- 
SiK-untainisra in his KCisikd also observes: — 




K 3^: ’i^sig'Trawi%, ^ — ^«nct 

?% I 'SWM VTSF?R 5% • 

(Slokacdrttika, with Kasiktl. Trivandrum Series, pp. 13 and 14). 
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name ^lihavaddsa I 

Devasviimin, another famous Blia^yakara on the Purvamlmdmm- 
siUrasy bejrins his Bhasya on XV. 2-1 (of the Shhkarsana kaiicla) with 
tlie introductory note*^® that he has reproduced the Bhasya of 
Bhavadfisa in the pada (referred to) which begins with the siitra — 
and this well indicates that Devasvamin was pos- 
terior to Bhavadfisa. 

According to the Prapaii cah rdaya , Bhavadasa is the author of a 
A^rtti on the Id chajders of the P iirvarnlnidvisnsCdras . His A^rtti, 
though criticised by {^abara, Kumarila and their followers, was 
considered by Devasvamin as a hhdsya and as such, it was a gui- 
dance' for him, though he has, ( as the Pva pah cah rdaya states) 
attempted only a summary of Upavarsa’s Vrtti on the PCirva- 
nutnamsilshiras. 

It has been already said that Sabarasvamin in his ojjening 
Bh fisya (1.1.1) condemns Bhavadasa’s interpretation of certain 
sutras. From Kumarila's A'arttika ami its commentaries,’^ it is 
known tliat Bhavadasa 1ms considered in the sutras — 

us one word, in the sense of ‘after’ — ‘^inii- 
larly, it is also known that he has divided the pratyaksa sutra into 
two main parts — the former as giving the definition of i)ratyaksa 
and the latter, emphasizing its non-validity on dliarma. Tliese 
view's are, Iiowever, refuted by Sabarasvamin, Kumarila Bhatta 
and other subsequent authors on the Purvatri mdinstishf ras. 



10 The Nyfiyaratnakara on this Varttika observes:- JTRT^I^rfir 

^ (l>p. 21 ; 22). 

^ QfU:. {Slokavarttila). The Ayuj/a- 

/’(/ 1 ml lid ra observes : - fl^rr 

— ^ II ( Pl>- 133-134. ) 

KS.^ikii observes:, cf}^^ 

5IWR swrmn, (Trivandrum Series, pp. 204). 
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III. Bhartrmitra. 

According to Parthasarathirnisra’s N ydyaratndhara^^ , Bhartrmitra 
is referred to by Kumarila in his Slolavdrifiha — ^ 

I (verse 10), He was, accor- 

ding to Kumarila, an acarya who had introduced many apasiddhaufa.^ 
into the system of the Purvamlmdmsd and then made it laulaya- 
tika—dL nastika-dar^ana. On the authority of the NydyaratndLarn 
which mentions some of the apasiddhanias of Bhartrmitra ( 

^ 5n% ), Mm. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigal in liis ])aper 
on the Prabhakara school of KarmaimmainstV’^ j)uts forth tl»e 
suggestion that ‘Prabhakara was not (perhaps) the founder of tlie 
Prabhakara school, which, according to P. Misra’s Nydyaratudkara 
must have represented in the ante-Kumarila period of Mlmuinsa 
by writers like Bhartrmitra ; (and) probably Bhartrmitra was the 

author of the PrCihlidkara.vnrtiika But Mm. N. S. Anantu- 

krishiia Sastrigal in the English introduction®* to his edition of 
Nandisvara’s Pmhhdharavijaija contends that if Bhartrmitra were 
ever the founder of the Prabhakara school, then Prabliakara would 
not have commented on the Sdbarahhdsya ; and that Bhartrmitra 
could not, therefore, be the original pro pounder of the Prabha- 
kara doctrines. In either case it is not definitely Inoien whether 
he has written a V rtti on J aiming s sutras or a commentary on 
Sahara's 13 hdsya. That the \arttikakara quoted by Salikanatha in 
liis Prakaranapan cikd is Kumarila and not Bhartrmitra is also 
accepted by all scholaTS®®, since the majority ot the karikas cited 
by t^alikanatha cun be traced out in Kunuvrila’s Slokavdritiha and 
the rest, in his Brhattlka**. 


t Chaukhamba edition, pp. 3-4. 


63 Vide Proc. of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 410-11. 

54 Frahhakaravijaya (Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad Series), pp. 1-4. 

55 VideMm. S. K. Sastrigal’s paper on ‘Further Light in the Pnibhukara 
School of Karmamimamsii’ submitted to the Third Oriental Conference, Madras 
(1924); and Mm. N. S. Anantakrishna Sastiigal’s. Introduction to hi.s edition 

of Nandi^vara’s Vrabh&karavijaya 

66 See Pandit A. Chinnasvami Sastri’s paper on ‘Kumarila Bhatta and 
Prabhakara Mi^ra’ submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference. Allahabad (1926) ; 
pandit K. S. Ramas^ami Sastri’s paper on ’Forgotten Karikas of Kumarila’ in 
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Yumnnacarya in his Sid d It it ray refers to IJhartrmitra as one 

of the Pfirvaearyas who liave eonimeiited on the IJttaramliudiysd- 
su frits. Jhit unforiunately, none of liis works has yet seen the 
of (lay and as siuh, nothiiij^ can he definitely said of tlie 
nature of his works and views in phUosojdiy. Jayanuihliatta, in 
his i\ ydyamaiijarV'^f mentions him as a Mlmaiusaka in two jdaces. 
Mukulabhatta in his Ahhidhdrvliiuidt honours liim with the 
title dcdryti and ascribes to him the famous oft-cjuoted verse, — 

lie may he placed between Saharasvamin and Kumarila llhatta 
i.e. A. 1). ^300 — bOO. From the remark of Kumarila cdted above it is 
(dear that his attempt in witing the Varttika on tlio ►^abarabliasva 
is to make the Mimaiiisa system of 2 )liiloso])hy an astikadarsana, 
whicli, according to the N jjdyaratndkaray was, however, inierj)reied by 
Acaryas like llhartrmitra as a uastikadarsana. Had llliartrmitra 
flourished before f^abarasvamin, Kumarila would have said the same 
ill reference to the Bhasyakara, as he has expressed in the atmavada 
in 1. 1. T) lus high reverence tor him as an astika-siromani — 

V. A. Kamaswami Sastri 


Journal of (hUnfol Madras, vol, 1, part Jl, and his paper on ‘Kuinririla’s 

Urhattika’ .submitted to the Third Oriental Conference, Madras (1924). 

57 Benares edition, pp. 4-5. 

3 fwRr 

flnftrroraf: 1 

3«lTf7 JrTf<TJRHr: I ciw I Vi/.iyanngaiam Sanskrit 

Series, p. 21. ‘1. 

(^) ’ll 

) lout., p. 226. 

59 Nirnayaaagara edition, p. 14. 

00 Bhartrhari is believed by some to have written Vrttis on Vurva and 
f'ttarti Mima msnsut ras. But none of them is available now. As there arc 
strong evidences to prove that ho ha.s elucidated most of the important doctrines 
of both the Vurva and Uttara MiinuiasOsufrus in his famous Vdl, uoiHufhjo, would 
it be far-fetched to .suggest that he ha.s not written any commentary on the,se 
Sutras P (Vide my paper ‘On the doctrine of Sphopi,’ Annowa/ui Univer.sitij 
Journal^ voh I, no. 2, p. 236 foot-note). 



An Unexplored Source of Mughal History 
(1526-1707) 

The pc‘rio(l ol: Indian history is the best studied period 

('f pre-13ritish India, l)iit si ill there is a lar”:!^ mass of uiiexidored mate- 
rials. The collections of offi(;ial and private coirespondence of the period 
oceuj)y a very i»rominent ])Iace amonj? these ne^-lecled sources and it 
is the object of tliis paper to brin«^ out the importance of these collec- 
tions lyinj>* scattered in dilferent libraiie.s of India and Kuiope. 

When under Akbar’s j>atronaf>e Persian became the court language 
in India, Hindu and ^fusliiu asjjirants to (fovernment service alike 
begaJi to acquire a knowledge of the language. Scholarsliip at that 
time meant a knowledge of Persian. It was the language otf the cul- 
tured society as well as of (^.fticial coriespondence. Naturally Persian 
scholardiip meant a. jn'oHciency in tlie art of writing letters, official 
and private. Tlie profession of private secretary came into being, 
Munshis, jh'slidasts, and Headers were in requisition in the service of 
great court dignitaries and provincial administratoi s. Soon a 
stalidard of ])iivate and i)ublic corresjmndence came to be adopted and 
it became the ambition of inofessional secretaries and private corres- 
pojidents to come iq) to that >tand,ard. This in its turn brought about 
a deiiiaiid for llie works of I'amous secretaries and scholars as models 
for coirespondence. The result was that great impetus was given to 
a movement for bringing together in one place tlieir letters, an<l thus 
many collectioiiH of famous secretaries’ letters were made. Thus, 
fortunately for ns, unintentionally a storehouse of historical informa- 
tion was built up which, as w'e sliall soon see, (tan yield veiy fruitful 
results. 

Pesides the'^e collections made on literary grounds, w’e have official 
corresj louden c(» . of the jieriods preseived elsewliere. The standard 
JVr.Hiaii, chronicles of tJie period often contain interesting* letters 
written by the emperors^ governors and other officials. This corres^ 
jiondence lias long been available^ to liistorical students in the standard 

I.ll.q., sKl'TKMltKH, 19*34 
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editions of the Persian texts and it is not my intention to say any- 
thing about it here. 

But there is a unique collection of original official correspondence 
available at the Record office in Jaipur. About twenty-.se veil tliousund 
of original letters had. been catalogued there till 11)29 including ;J07 
letters from the emperors and jirinces, 2027 reports from the Rajit^s 
agents to his primnpals, 9298 letters to the Maharajas, and paper.s 
about account, more than 10000 miscellaneous letteis and 8400 drafts. 
The dates of the^e letters range between KiOO and 1717. There 
are letters of lOOti, 1022 to 1027, 1040 to 10(>1, 1004 and 1005, 
1009 to 1071, 1070 to 1081, 1(;88 to 1717. Tins correspondence 
embraces all varieties of officials papers — 
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1 hus we Jiave personal despatches of tlie cmperois, letters written by 
t‘nil)eiorK’ orders, emperors' orders on letters received, letters of 
princes, exemptions, ordinary official orders, memoraiuluiu, security 
bonds, statement of disputed facts, papers terminating civil or revenue 
ilemands, daily accounts of corn, accounts, notes of hand for money 
received, papers laying down the settlement of lainl revenue, the ac- 
ceptance deeds of cultivators and officials, sulmii'^sions of officials, 
sanads, list of Jagirdars iii Taijuir, li.st of Peshkashs to governors and 
emperors. Here are letters from Jahangir, Nur Jahan^ Buwar BaWlish, 
Shah Jahan, Dara, Begum Sahiha, Aurangzeb, Durga Bass Rathor, 
Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur besides the. reports of the Raja’s 
repie.senlatives at llie imperial coiut or tlm jirovincial capital. Tliese 
last form a very imiiortant source of historical infoimation. Besides 
a representative al the court of piovincial governor, Maharajas of 
Jaipur maintained their agents at the imperial couit who acted as a 
connecting link between the emperors and tlie Maharajas. Their cor- 
respondence, besides throwing light on tlie position of the Rajput 
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Ilujaisi under the Muglial emperors, touches many affairs of importance. 
TJie flat rebellion in Muttra and the surrounding districts under 
Aurangzeb, the Muglial government of Ealml, Ihe war of succession, 
Dawar Bakhsh’s brief reign, Assamese campaign of 1GG9 and 1G71, 
imperial expedition against Maharana Raj Singh, tlie religious policy 
of Sliah Jahan and Auiangzeb, ihe rebellion of Gujars in Deoli, 
Marhatta campaign of Aurangzeb, piince Akbar’s' rebellion, 
Aurangzeb’s campaign against Bijapur, the only detailed notices of 
Guru Gobind Singh and his relations with Aurangzeb, siege of Udgir 
under Shah Jahan (1G*‘1G), Mughal expediinm to Nurpur (1G41), Shah 
Julianas rebellion of 1G27, capture of Nagpur (1G3G) are, among others, 
some of the episodes in tlie Mughal history, light on which is thrown 
by thej^ papers. Besides this they illustrate, as nothing else does, 
Mughal admini^jtrative practices, the actual methods of revenue 
settlement and collection, the quarrels between jagirdars and civil 
government, the decision of cases in appeal by the emperor, financial 
methods of the Mughal government, land tiansactions of this period, 
realization of debts, farming of land revenue, the relations between 
tlie Mughal emperors and the Rajputs, rate of interest, discounting 
of Jluiidis, eiifoicemeiit of jirohihition under Aurangzeb, Mughal 
monopoly of salt manufacture, the buildings of Shah Jahan, relations 
I etweeii different ^lugliul commanders serving in tk j same exiiedition, 
news-writers, tlieir duties, temptations and difficuities. The detailed 
working of Mughal administiatioii in its various phases in Rajput 
slatcN and iiii])eiial tmitories all stands jevealed. here. Tims tliese 
l)aj)eis aie extiemely ureful for tlie reigns of Jahangir, Shah Jahan 
and Auruiigzeh. 

I liave besi(^es noticed some seventy collections of the letters of 
the ^[ughal period in diffcreut libraries of India. The letters 
themselves cover a very wide period aiul -ome o'f the collectioiiN were 
made mucii later. The reign of almost every Mughal emperor is 
lepresented in these culled iems which may be divided into two classes. 
Gne represents tlie corresptmdence of the emperors themselves including 
ihe complete drafts of their despatches, warrants of appointment, 
instruct ions to amhassudors, governors, commanders and other higdi 
ofliceis, besides rough notes, orders, memoiandum and private Liters. 
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I 

We have tor Al\})ar*s rei<?^ii 

1. Jftrida Fntiniii Snhtfin-^irfhdhi (MS in tie lihiary of the 
Muslim University, Ali^sulO- contains letters written 1>y Akhar to 
Khan-i-Khanan, Slialibaz Khan, Ilaza Ali Khan an«l Hakim llumayun 
(Hlani besides orders containing? detailed insti actions to Akbar^s 
officers for tile government of the e ities and country side addressed not 
to the governors as the text of the Mirat-i-Abmadi (I, Kl'l) has it but 
to all ranks of officers and commanders of exueditions. 

' * 

2. Letters of Ahul Fnzol (jointed). Despite tlie late Dr. V. A. 
Smith’s belief that these documents »lo ind contain much matter of histo- 
rical importance inaccessible elsewhere — an i>pinion formed witlnmt 
reading the letters either in the original or in translation — the 
examination of the first part of the volume winch alone contains 
Akbar’s letters, has convinced me of the’r g.eai historical imjjcrlaticc. 
To mention one instance only : these le\ters cimtain Akhar’s ollicial 
declaration of faith as a Muslim after he had been acc iced of unlelief 
by his move oithodox brethren in faith with an account of the work 
he hud performed in the servi<*e of Islam. 

For tlie reign of Jaliangir we liave 

3. Guldasta-i-Fram 'ni'Jahiinijlri (MS in the library of Sir Salar 
Jang at Hyderabad). Besides other interesting ])ieces it contain" 
Jahangir’s /letter to Shah Julian when he lehelled against liis fatlier. 

4. Insluhi-IIiir Karan by MiiU'^hi Har Ivarn, son of Matlira Dass 
Multani and secretary to I’tbar Klian (printed and translated into 
Knglish) and (•ompile<l between 1034 and 1040 A. 11. Its cliief in(eie>t 
lies in its pre'-erviiig official fonns of letters of ajjpoiiitnient tlierehv 
throwing liglit on the functions of different officials and Mughal 
administrative jiractices. It contains a letter of authority exemjitiiig 
a particular trader from tlie paymejit of Baj and Zakat. Another 
mentions appointment of arbitrators in a civil suit. There are many 
letters to local offiidals in ca.ses heard in ujijieal by tlie emjieior. 
Detailed instructions about the a.ssessiuent and collection of land revenue 
are to be Ifound here. No student of Mughal administrative pi act ices 
can afford to neglect this important source. 
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For ilio roi^n of Autnii^^seb \v» liuvo several rollout ions iiiosl of 
wliirli liavo heeii ilosrrihiMl l)y iSi’ Jadu Naili Sarkar in Ills new edition 
of Stifdirs in Mitfjhal hullo. He lias not liowever deticrilied ' their 
siihjfMt-inalter. His deseriptioii eoiicernfl tlie editors of the corie*- 
lioiideiKo lather tliaii the nature of the (.orreHjMiudenee. There are soiiie 
however that he lias not inelnded in his analysis.^ 

5. 1. (). J^rrsiau, MS -‘tit), hesidea notes on Shah Jahun’.s adniiniH* 

trative system rontains some notes for letters of Auran^xeh. Tlie 
author Mir Ahul Ifasaii oUas Mir Kalan eompiled it in 1185 A. II. 
(1771-1772). 

tl. Munsliait, a. MS in the lihraiy of Sir dadii Nath Sarkar, 
inntaiiis amon^^ otlnu thin^rs a very iniereMtin^ letter of Aimin^Keh to 
Amadit-ul-Malik* ^ivin^** him detailed iiistruotion ahoiit the reception to 
he accorded to rrinee Aklmr wdio was repoited to he ready to return 
to (diedience. It describes the delicate ceremotiials observed between 
a Mughal nobleman and a Mughal prince when they met. 

7. hoJinmt-hAuratifjcrh (*oinpiled l:y Inayat ITllah contains in 
ti(l folios, 152 notes of Auranjrjceb, addressed to 21 persons mostly about 
ptdilic affairs. It contains besides other less interesting pieces, a letter of 
AurungKeb to Akbar blaming him for his trusting the llajput'^. 
Another gives instniclions to his officers about Aklmr^s raids on the 
frontier. A very important find is an order for the general arrest 
and execution of Sikhs whenever found on account of the disturbances 
cieated by them near Lahore. Another letter contains refeience to 
Sahu’s objections against the scdieme of studies Aurungzeb had laid 
down for liim with a view to convert liim to Islam. Some letters 
elucidate the much vexed (juestion-. of Auiangzeb’s relations with 
Kuropean mei chants in liis empire. Tlius this letter-book is a mine 
‘d‘ liistorical information. 

8 iSc 9. Kalimnt-i’Taihot is found in two receii'^ions. The 

1 I huvo studiod the transcripts, of the oriainuts made for Sir Jadu Nntli 
8arknr in 19 volumes covering some tMKK) pugfs and I uiii gratclul to him for his 
c<»iirt(;sy in putting theso papers at my disposal. It is to he hoped that the Jaipur 
l>aihar would open its Record (itlice to .students of Indian history and give them 
ac(;es.s to tliese pai>crs which throw so much light on Mughal administrative prae- 
tices us apart from theoretical principles. 
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Eanipur MS contains about 500 orders and notes of Aurun^^zei) which 
were later on reduced to the form of Royal orders by Iiiayat Ullah 
Khan, the compiler of this collection. The A.S.B. MS coniaiiis 070 
notes and letters of Auraii^^zeb. (The printed Ruqqiat4- Alum girl also 
hears this title in one or two places). It contains another of the rare re- 
ferences to the Sikhs to be found in tlie Persian writing;s of the seven- 
teenth century. This is a reference to many thousands Of the Siklis 
advancini? towards the Nortli Western frontier and their destruction 
by the Afghans. Besidas it throws very useful light on many dark 
corners of Muglial administration. 

10. Auraiigzeb’s despatclies to Jai Singh (National Library, Paris, 
and Sarkar) refer to the war of succession and tlie campaign against 
Shivaji and the Deccan. They reveal Aurangzeb’s methods of conduct- 
ing wai^fare. There is a letter in reply to Jai Singh’s conferring on 
Jiim the power of making assignment of Jagirs to officer* serving umlcr 
him in the Deccan thus explaining the relations between Provincial 
Government and the imperial commanders sent on exijeditions. A 
reference to Jaswant Singh’s desertion iiom, and attack on, Aurangzeb’s 
army draws from Aurangzeb an angry comment. 

Tlie diplomacy of the war of succe'^sion is revealed here in many of 
the letters. 

11. A British Museum MS liaqquaim-i-Karaimy compiled by Sayed 
Ashraf Khan, contains IIG letters of Aurangzeb to Shah 
Alum, Shaista Khan, Asad Khan, Mir Abdul Karim and Mohammad 
Azam. In. two places the names of addresses are missing, (bi the 
margins of the MS are letters mostly from the printed text of 
Aurangzeb’s letters. The compilation besides tlirowing light on many 
points of historical interest explains the actual relation between tlie 
emperor and his commanders and governors. 

12. Huqqiat-irAlamgiri (printed) containjj 181 letters of Aurangzeb. 
It contains a Shah Jahan’s daily programme of work which differs in cer- 
tain respects from the one given in Dmhhah Nit nut and adopted by Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar. Aurangzeb is found advising hi{i grandson, Moham- 
mad Azim, to get himself weighed against different metals and corn twice 
a year in order to safeguard himself against bodily and s]nritual ilL- 
In it we find the daily cares of an emperor’s life exhibited as also 
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Mughal administrative practicea in their aetiial working. The jiowers 
of oommaiiders and governors, the relations between offi(;lalt< and 
newriwriters regulations about the uSsHessment and (M)llectiou of laud 
revenue, the position of Hindus at court, Mughal reremonials, provi- 
sion of pension for the rtdalives of dead officers are all found refleidcil 
here. The Jal expeditions of Aurnngzeb's reign, the Balkb campaign 
of SJiali Jaban*s reign, cause of Hara’s failure are also referred, to here. 
Anrangzeb is found insisting that bis sons should not return the piesents 
of Amirs and thus cause a loss to tlie public treasury. 

IIJ. JJo.stvr-yJ-Amul-i-Afjohi compiled by Aya Mai Jaipuri contains 
i^dl letters of Auraiigzeb. Sliah Jaban, Shah Alam, Azam Shall, 
Akbar, Karm llaklish, Muaz-ud-l)in, Azim-ud-I)in, llcdar llakht, Al>ul 
Hasan Anna Shall, Sliai>ta Khan, Asad Khun, Jnayat-ullali Khan, 
Feroz Jang, Amir Khan are some of the persons to whom those letters 
have l>een addressed. It contains Auraiigzeli’s will, and a sort of ap- 
jiendix wherein are liroiight together some wise ^aws, things to forget, 
factors making foi a long life^ and 14 causes of poverty. 

14. Ihhoia-i^Alonujiri of Niir Ullah cover .‘100 folios. Tliey itoiitaiii 
jirobaldy the only reference contemporary in Persian works of (iuru 
Hobind Singh's struggle against Auangzeb's odficers and measures taken 
in the siege of (Jhamkaur. The levy of Jizya, Aurangzeb's relations 
with J'biropeaiis, bis llatbor troubles, his order forbidding the appoint- 
ment c»f Kajputs as Subabdars and Fojdars all find a place here. A 
rather interesting letter details the judicial prwedure in a Mughal 
court, the employment of Vakils, striking of i>sues and the division of 
the burden of proof, service of summons and tlie agency emjdoyed for 
that puipose. Aurangzeb's relations with Kaja Pliim Singh and Ajit 
Singh are also related here. 

15. Afloh-i-Alfifhfjiriy besides letters of prince Akhur contains G28 
letters of Aiiraiigzeh, about half the number written in Shah Jahan s 
roiffti. Tliey throw a flood of light on the period and reveal Aurnng*eb 
in training. They form a vuhiahle means of estimating Aurangzeb’s 
Cbaiueter and throw light on many vexed questions. We find 

Shah Juhun reprimanding Aurangzeb for his exhibition of anti-Hindu 
polioy. We can form an estimate here of Aurangxeh’s relations with 
Shah Jahan's officers. Aurangseb’s letters written during his own 
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reip:n provide an iinportani source of iiiformniion. We are thus not 
left dependent on the accounts of the chroniclers alone and are in a 
position to check tlieir accounts. 

M isceUan€i>nji ( 'oil crtion 9 

1C. t'myaz-vUQawanin compiled hy Nawah Mohammad Ali 
lln.''san Khan contains in its (188 pp. letters of Iluinayun, Akhor, 
Jahangir, Shah dahan and Auranjjjseh besides those o^i' Dora and 
Mura<l. Murad’s letters to Auiang^zeh are partiiuilarly important ns 
throwing: a flood of light on the vexed question of their lelatious 
during the war of succession. The first chapter (covering pp. 10 to 
JlG(i) alone containa letters of kings and princes, including therein some 
0 £ the letters received by the Mughal emperors from foreign poteiitate^i 
to the capital. Pages 307 to 097 contain letters of officials and private 
citicens and the hook is rounded off hy a description of India. 

17. RuqqnaVA^lnnyat Khan Kossikh compiled hy Inayat Khan 
contains the letters of Babur, Humnyun, Akhar and 8 hah Jahan, 
besides some of the letters written to them as well. 

18. Bahar-uSnhhan by Mohammad Salih Kambhu, author ot 
Avinl-i-Salih, contains manyletters of Shah Jahan os also of Aurangsteh 
to rulers of Bivsra, Balkh, Turan, Persia, Herat and governors of 
Kandahar besides many letters of Khan*i-Doran. It is invaluable for 
study of the Mughal foreign policty. It covers eS29 pp. 

19. No Badah-i-Munir contains Aurangzeb’.j letters to Qutub Shah 
of Golkanda, Abbas of Persia, a letter of Prince Aurai^gzeh to 
Mohammad Adil Shfi]i and an account of his conquest of Bedar in 
Shah Jahan’s reign. 

II 

The second group of letter books contains the correspondence ol 
Mughal officera, private and official. It has to he remembtied that 
t)iere is not a single c>oliectio^ of the letters of non-officials. Kveryoiie 
who knew enough Persian to attain to any ft;;:b>ence as a w’liter was 
«ure of a job under the Mughal goveimment in aome capacity. Persian 
scholarship waa a passport in securing emplo^'inent in tlie Mughal 
Secretariat or , under some Mughal noble or administrator. Thus all 
other tetter booka can be brought under this heading. Of course 
private letters as. well as official conespondence have come down to us 
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in tliese letter bookn. In some cases they are much more important 
and yield more valuable results than the letters of . the Mughal 
emperois. The emperors touch upon broad questions of general policy 
alone, light on wl»icli some times is thrown from other sources as well. 
But these letters from pioviiiciul adiuiinisfirators, secretaries, and minor 
imiierial officials throw light on many obscure corners of Mughal 
history. 

These letters are arranged according to the reigns of different 
Mug-hal emperors. We have 

• For the reifjn of II unuiyurt 

20. huhai-Umji covering 119 pages compiled by Mohammad Usaf 
for the use of his son Hafi-ud-Din in 153d. Its importance lies in its 
collections of warrants of aiqmintmeiit and patents of office obviously in 
Humayun's time. It is vei-y useful in tracing the origins of many 
offices about whicli historians have been ranging themselves on the side 
of 8her Shah and Akbar. 

21. Insluti-i-NavU, compiled by Khwand Amir, the famous hi^ 
torian. This again like No. 20 contains official forms and requires to 
be studied in detail for a history of the institutions. 

For the reign of Akbar 

22. Uuqqi\it Hakim Abul Fatek Gilani covering 100 pages consists 
of the private letters of this famous llukim of Akbar court. Some of 
them refer to important public events. 

23. KuqqVat i-Abul Fa^al contains Abul FazaBs letters to his 
friends and contemiioraries compiled by Nur Mohammad. It shows a 
side of Abul FazaBs character which is obviously hidden yfrom us as 
we iry to study him from his other writtings. This is different from 
the printed collection of Abul FazaBs letters. 

24. Inahai-Faizi, coiitaing Faizi’s letters to his friends, contem- 
porary literary persons and o*tticials. 

We have already spoken of the standard collection of Abul FazaBa 
letters. 

For the reign of Jahangir 

25. Inehai^Abihd Latif compiled by Abdul Latif contains letters 
of Lashikai; Khan, Uasim Khan, Hashim Khan, Abdulla Khan, Bakshi 

I 4 U.U .1 HBPTBMBSUj, 1934 8 
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of Agra, Diwan of Kabul, Diwan of Gujarat, Bakslii of Gujarat, Kliau-i- 
Kliauaii Abdur Rahim and various other dignitaries at the Mughal 
court. 

120. Inshai-lnayat UllalM compiled iu 1009 contains many letters 
of historical importance. 

t'or the reign of Shah Jahan 

!27. Munshiat Tabrezi contains Shah Jahan’s coi respondence with 
the king of Golkanda. 

28. RuqqiUit-Shali Abbas the second contains letters to Dara, 
Murad, Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan, ruler of Bijapur, Governors of 
Multan and Qandahar and Mir Juiula besides instructions to hio 
ambassadors in India. 

29. Inskaid-Urahman, 

30. Cluthar (duman-i-Brahman by Munshi Chandar Bhan of 
Lahore. No. 29 represents a very popular and often printed collection 
of letters. No. 30 is divided into 4 parts, the first two are descriptive, 
parts 3 and 4 contain among other things letters by the writer to Shah 
Jahan, some of the high oflGicials at court, and Chandar Bhaii’s 
relatives. 

31. Ruqq'daUi-BaidH, these letters of this famous poet contain his 
personal adventures, illustrate difficrilties of travel, shed light on the 
literary history of the times and illuminate some aspects of social 
history efi Shah Jahan reign. 

32. Ins hah Ibrahim compiled by Mirza Ibrahim Turkman in 1054 
contains lett'eis written to the emperor, his prime minister, the 
Balkshi and many other high officials concerning Shuja^s assumption 
of the government of Kabul and the affairs thereof. It recoi'ds the 
proselytizing activity of Shah Jaliuii’s commanders wdio converted 5,00(^ 
persons to Islam during the expedition to \iie country of Sankar Dev* 

For i]i4 reign of Aurdngzeb 

33. Inshad-RosJian Kalam BUupdt by Bhupat Rai, Munshi td 
ilN’awab Ea'd Anduz Khan, Fojdai; Bansworii, contains his muster’s cor- 
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respondence which deals with the cares and anxieties of a Mug-hal 
Fajdar’s life. 

34. Khatut-i-Shicajl contains letters of Auraiigzeb to Akbar, 
Shiva III, Trumbak, commander of Narau'la, and Ram Chand. Akbar's 
letters to Sambhaji and some of his courtiers detail his movements iji 
Rajputana and relate the story of his stay in the Deccan. There are 
some letters of Shivaji, including the famous letter to Aurangzeb pro- 
testing against the levy <if tlie ‘jizya’ written by Nil Prabhu to Shiva ji’s 
instructions. The Maihatta raids in the Mughal territories are re- 
called by Sliivaji’s pioclamatiou, letters of his officers and of some 
Mughal officers of the districts concerned. lietteis exchanged between 
Akbar and Aurangzeb also find place and there is a letter from Dalair 
Khan to Shivaji. 

35.. Letters to some Mughal emperors (National Tiibrnry, Paris, 
704) is mainly important as containing reference to the Rajput War 
and Akbar’s rebellion. 

3(). Nigar Nama Muiishi Mal^ Zada wiitten jointly with hi^ son 
•Meghraj contains private letters, official correspondence, and warrants 
of appointments. 

37. l^i>gaZ‘u1-W<((huJf compiled by Aizud Bakhsli Rasa on 
July 12, 1()81, contains letters to Aurangzeb, and some minor Mughal 
officials t^esides the story of the conquest of the fort of Bijapur*. 

38. Kaniav\a-i‘J mthamul contains letters written by Jaithamul on 
behalf df his master Mu’tabir Khan. The last date mentioned is 
November 30, 1705. It mostly covers Mu^abir Khan^s service in the 
Deccan and contains reference to the European traders in India parti- 
cularly the Portuguese and the English, mutiny of the Mughal soldiers 
for arrears of pay in the Deccan, capture of Sambhaji, and Dhannaji's 
raids. 

39. RuqqPat-i^Nairazisfh Khan in 90 pp. (Oii'iains tlie letter of 
Mukjitar Beg Nawazisli Khan, Governor of Kashmir. He served with 
distinction in Malwa, Burhanpur, Kashmir and Giijrat. His letters 
deal with diverse subjects which interested Mughal Maii<ib(lars of 
rank. The complaints of soldiers clamouring for their arrears, diffi- 
culties in collection of the arrears of land revenue and the instalments 
of Taqavi, the attack of Abbas Pathan on Ujjain at the head of 6,000 
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men, and difficultie?i experienced by Mughal Mansibdarji in managing 
their distant jagirs are all reflected here. 

40. HuqqV at-i-Khicaja Hasan, the poet laureate, was compiled in 
the reign df Aurangzeb in KitiG and thrown a flood of light on literary 
friendships, social life, the position of the litterateurs at the Mughal 
court and other connected problems. 

41. lnshairFarsi\ contains the reply of the Mughal oflicers at Surat 
to Shivaji’s demands on the city. 

42. Carnatic Records, preserved in the Record Office, Madias, 
besides oilier interesting facts, record the remission of the salt tax in 
1GG8. 

4G. Maj muf-i-Muns}kint from the State Library, Ram pur, contains 
a collection of letters written by several Munshis on their own behalf 
or on behalf of their masters. Mukhlis Khan, Rai Kiinjman, Munslii 
Balkrishen Mehta, TJdairaj, Atta Ullah, Rai Sobha Chand are some 
of the writers. Among the correspondents addressed are several 
princes, (Governor of Ahmedabad, Diwan of Agra, Diwan of Ajmer, 
Deputy Governor of Kabul and Governor of Berar. There is a letter of 
Aurangzeb leprimandiiig Bedar Bakht for receiving a bribe from an 
applicant for the office of Dejmty Governor of Berar and another to the 
Deputy Governor of Kabul. 

44. Svrat Factory letters for the years ‘1G95 and l(J9G are mostly 
concerned with the European tradersi in Surat. 

46. Insha-irZarhakhsh compiled by Sayyid Mohammad Zayi 
Chughtai, a Mughal officer, who served in Bengal and Bihar under 
Nawab Sabar Khan, son of Nawab Amir Khan. It is divide<l into two 
parts, the first deals with the non-official correspondence and the 
second contains imperial orders, letters from princes, warrants of ap- 
pointments, and security bonds for service. An official letter of the 
Bayutat-i-Sadar to his provincial subordinate in Assam throws inter- 
esting light on the disposal of the prizes of War. Some of the letters 
use the Ilahi calendar introduced by Akbar. There are many models 
written as standards for different occasions. A model supplies the 
form in which returns for daily receipts are to be submitted. Two 
letters speak of the conquest of Jonagarh in the 33rd year and of 
Bajwara which had not hitherto been conquered by the Muslim armies 
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46. Nuskli(i'i~Aisii Afza compiled by Suif Khnii is dedicated to 
Aiirangzeb and tells us off his religious views and opinions. 

47. insha-i^Jon Muhammad who was a Muudii of Kaja Daulat- 
mand Ehan^ a noble under Alamgir. It tJirows u good deal of light 
on Bocial history, religious policy and administrative practices of the 
period. 

48. Majmna nz Bias contains many letters about Auraiigzeb’s coro- 
nation, the Khutba that was adopted, the legend on tlie coins that was 
ultimately settled uj)on. 

49. Flarcsm inri-M it ham mad Shah i-o^Ba' za-i-Shahan-i-Sal f conta i ns 
some letters of Aurangzeb mostly granting stipends to theologians and 
needy scholars, imams olf mosques, Mu^tzzans, and endowments for 
lightening tapers on certain tombs. Certain grants are very interesting. 
The caller to prayers at Imtyaz Garh is granted 14 Tanka x41amgiri and 
half a seer of oil daily in the 45th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. Another 
grant is made for keeping a mosque lighted, for providing drinking 
water tor the thirsty and mats to sit upon for the travellers. A rather 
startling find is a grant of annas four daily to a Hindu astronomer 
Malhar Bhat from the revenues from Sair of Bab Nagar. 

50. J ami^nhQavanin compiled by Khalifa Sliah Muhammad of 
Ganoj in 1674 has been printed. 

51. A ‘’ollection of letters covering 265 pp. in the India Office 
Library (E\he, 2118) contains Abul FazaBs letters to Akbar, Salim, 
and Daniyal and a group of letters of Aurangzeb’s reign. One o7 the 
letters mentions that a Hindu temple at Muttra, we ore told, attracted 
pilgrims of all religions. 

52. Muyar-nUAd rali by Tughro, a poet of Jahangir’s time contains 
a letter of Qa«i Nur Ullah to Abul Fazal. 

53. A collection of letters mostly of Aurangzeb’s reign at Bankipur 
contains a letter in verse of Shah Jalian to Jahangir and Jahangir’s 
rejdy thereto when Shah JaJian had rebelled) against his father. 

54. InsliOri-lnayaUVllaliy compiled in 1609, is a very useful MS. 
in the* Eapurthola State Library. 

66. RuqqVai-Hassam by Abul Hassnn, Secretary to the Governors 
of Orissa (1066 to 1670) was compiled in 1009-70. It contains a de- 
tailed history of Orissa not to be found elsewhere. The duties of 
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provincial officers, Mujybal revenue practices, destruction of temples 
by Aurangzeb's orders, relations between Mughal officers serving in 
different departments are all reflected here. There are letters written 
by the author on his own behalf, letters written by the oi^ders of Shaikh 
Abul Khair, Turbai't Khan, (ioveinor of Orissa under Shah Johan, 
and Shaisto Khan, his successor under Aurangzeb. Among the 
f orrespondents are Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Fojdar Cliakla Maidni Pur, 
Mirzu Mnliaminad Beg Diwan, Mir Jumla, Ttaciab Khan Bakhshi, 
Saiyad Agha, JJavaldar Sakakul, Pir Khan, Fojcbn* Talmal, Raja 
Mukaiid Dev, Mian Muliainniad Jaii, Vazir l)iwan-i-On''sa, Aurangzeb, 
Abad Khan, Sadai-ul-Sadur, Mir I'lna'il Diwan, Miiza Abul llassan, 
Diwan Tan Orissa and Bengal, Miihaniniad Momaii Fojdar Mahva, 
Raja Raghu Xatli Diwan, (jutuh/*ul-Mulak of (iolkanda, Asad Khan 
Baklishi, Laskhar Klian, Governor of Bihar, and Saif Khan, Governor 
of Kashmir, Ahmad Khan, Deputy Uazi. Thus the queslions found 
in its pi». deal with all sorts of topics. AVe find in its pages the 
Governor of Orissa taking a loan of Rs. 10,000 from the State again4 
the mortgage of his house at Delhi, the payment o'l a relief of 
Rs. 1,00,000 by the Zamindars of Orissa at succession, the Mughals 
demanding a half of the jnoduce in land revenue in Orissa and con- 
sequent desertion of villages, and castration of children in the Deccan. 
The Mughal Governor of Orissa at any rate exercised control over his 
Bakhshi to the extent of demanding his presence at a particular place 
with all relevant papers. In view' df the fact that the cultivators in 
Mughal India are supposed to have enjoyed the right of challenging 
the state demand of land revenue, it is interesting to find here the 
Zamindars of Orissa so challenging the demand of land revenue and insist 
ing on a survey of the land, and the preparation of an estimate of pro- 
duce. The case ^eerns to have gone against them ; they were fined 
Rs, 5,000. Besides there are various official letters of authority issued 
by the emperor or by the provincial officers, 

50. 1 nshn-i-Hamid-ml-Din in 313 pp. covers the reigns of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb. The last date mentioned is 1077. Its author 
was Fojdar at Jullundhur, he was present at the seige of Golkanda in 
1055-50, and served as the Deputy Governor of Malwa. Thie collection 
includes letters to the emperor, his own friends, relatives, and some 
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brother Mughal officials. There are letters referring to disturbance in 
Malwa, Doab and Bihar. It depicte the plight of the inhabitants of 
the Jullundhur Doab under Aurangzeb. A Hindu from Hoshiarpur 
(in the Punjab) was converted to Isilam. After living as a Muslim for 
some time, he was reconverted to Hinduism. On thifj being reported 
to the Mughal authorities, he was arrested and subsequently imprtson- 
ed. The Hindus of Hoshiarpur closed their shops as a mark of protest 
and a good deal of diplomacy had to be used before business was 
resumed. Shafi, who refused to acknowledge Muhammad as the 
prophet of God, was stoned to death by the Muslims, some one coin- 
jdained to the emperor against this lynching process and we find 
rigorous inquiries made in order to ascertain what had happened. 
No one seems to have been punished for this t&king the law into their 
own hands. There are warrants of various appointments. 

57. A Britisli Mu-eum MS. {Sloan MS. 3582), partly coined for 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarhar, contains many letters about Aui'angzeb’s 
operations in the Deccan. An interesting item is the record of a judi- 
cial trial befoi^e a Mughal officer. A Farnian of Shah Jahan dated 
March 25, 1C50 remits all duties on elephants brought for the court. 

58. Parasnis MS. contains among various other items letters of 
Murad to Shivaji and Shahji written in 1G49; letters of Aurangzeb to 
Sliivuji in 1G57 and during the war of succession, in 1G55, IGGG and 
1GG8. Aurangzeb's diplomacy during the war of succession can be 
.studied from some of these letters. A letter dated September 5, 1GG5 
announces the conferment of the rank ox a commander of 5000 on liis 
son, that of December 12, 1GG5 congratulates him for the part he 
played in the operations against Bijapur and sends him some gifts, 
by a letter dated April 5, IGGO, he is called to the court and the letter 
of March 9, 1GC8 confeij»i the title of Raja on him. Besides these 
there are some rarmuns of Aurangzeb as w'ell in this collection. 

50. Haft Anjiman consists of the letters written by Tali* Yar, a 
Hindu convert who was Miinshi to Rustam Khan and Raja Jai Singh. 
He died on June IG, 1G75. The present collection was made by his 
eon Hainayat Yar in 1G98-1G99 (1110 A.H.). Three fragments have 
been discovered in Benares, Delhi and Paris, It consists of an introduc- 
lioii and seven boohs. The first hook contains Rustam Khan’s letters 
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to Shall Jahau while he was serving at Kabul. It meutious local dis- 
turbances in Aligarh, reports conquests of the fort Jaroli, complains 
about a drought and consequent shortage of corn, recommends an 
officer for appointment as his deputy, reports sendhig of 5 falcons, notes 
ie])euted thefts in the countryside and measures taken to combat them, 
and submits explanation for audit objections blaming his Diwan. The 
letters from Kabul form a very interesting collection. The first speaks 
of his assumption of office as a governor. We have then letters detail- 
ing his early measures there, the arrangements in the independent tribal 
country, transfers and re-transfers of officers, building of a brick pave- 
ment in the streets of Kabul, sending spies to Balkh and Bokhara iuclud- 
iiig a Hindu, son of Hajrup, the arrangements made for 
keeping the country under Mughal control, and the expenses of govern- 
ment in Kabul. Many of the letters recording measures for the defence 
01 the country read, to our surprise, like the communiques issued ))y Die 
(iovernnient of India from time to time about its North-Western 
Frontier policy. These letters supply about the Mughal goveiument in 
Kabul some information which is scarcely to be found elsewhere. 

Book 11 contains letters of Haja Jai Singh from Thutta and 
gives detailed information about Jai liinglFs movements there, llis 
pursuit of Daru Shikoh, the diplomacy of Auraugzeb towards the Kajpiit 
rulers, the attitude o'f local officei> are all found reflected here. Book 
111 contains Baja Jai Singh’s letters fum the Deccan and are 
invaluable for Auraiigzeb’s relations wath Shivaji as also with the 
kingdoms in tlie Deccan. Both these books deserve publication and 1 
hope soon to be able to edit/ them and, of possible, publish them. 
Book IV conlaiiis Rustam Khan’s letters to Shah Jahun’s sons 
as also Miiza Raj Jai Singh’s letters to these princes and 
inincesses. Dara’s position at the court is clearly reflectced here, 
Rustam Khan not only requests for his intercession with the emperor 
but directly asks for orders in connection with many important matters. 
Book V is divided into five sections. The first gives 
Rustam Khan’s correspondence with the Mughal officials, dealing with 
various inoblenis of administrative interest. There are letters to Asad 
rilah Khan, Taqrib Khan, Qasim Khan, Sadar-ul-Sadiir, the Bakhshi 
and Muazim Khan, the prime minister. The second section contains 
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Jai Singh’s letters to the inii)erial ofHcial,<4 and siiiiplement his letters 
to the emperor given in Book III. Ja’far Khan, Shaista Khan, 
Bakhslii Muliannnad Amin-iil-Miilak, Fidai Khan, Amir Khan, Asad 
Khan, and Acpl Khan are some of the olfi<‘ii\lH addressed. Tim third 
section consists of liis letler.s to Mughal officials serving in the Deccan. 
Dal'air Khan, S^if Shikan Khan, Mukhtar Khan, Iraj Khan, Mirzu 
Rustam, Dand Klian, Bhojraj, Ilaji Shaft’. Khan are among his 
cnlleagues and suhovdi nates in the Deccan who are thus addressed. 
Tims Book III with tliese parts of Bcxik V forme oiir inimary source 
of informatic)!! about Aurangzeb’s Marhatta campaigns. The fourth 
setrlion includes letters to the rulers of tim Dec(;an, Adil Khun and 
A])ul Hasan, a treaty between Jai Singh and Adil Khan, letters to 
Dec<*anese officials, Kek JVam Khan, Mulla Ahmad, Vyankoji Bhaunsla, 
Bahlol Khan, Abul Klu\ir and Jadu lUu. In the last section are 
included letters of Jai Singh to Mughal ambassadors accredited to 
the court 3 of Bijapur and Golkanda. These again are very useful in 
our interpretation of tliis period of Indian history. Book VI deals 
with the personal correspondence of the author and contains some notes 
on Rustam Khan. There are letters to certain minor Mughal officials 
as well. Its last part consists of eleven letters otf Jai Singh to his son 
Kaiiwar Ram Singh, letters to his agent at the imperial court and 
let\ers to one Dala, Mir Shikar, Jamal Khan and Malik 
Rangidass. Book. VII is divided into three sections, which are 
again sub-divided. Letters of Uduiraj written in the reign 
of Aurangzeb and Shah Jahan are collected heie. His private letters, 
wi’tten to fellow officials serving under Raja Jai Singh, letters 
to Dalair Khan, Kanwar Ram Singh, Sat Shikan Khan, Nawab Aqil 
Khan, Tahir Khan, Mughal Khan, Nawab Khan Jahan Bahadur, 
Miiiishi Chandar Bluui, Mehta Trimbak Dass, Malik Rangidass and 
others are here brought togetlier. There is a letter fi’om Todar Mai 
Bayutat-i-DeLcan to Shah dahaii, and two letters of Shiva ji to 
Aurangzeb. 

Next to Adah-i-Alamgiri, Huft Anjuuui forms the most valuable 
collection of the letters of the Mughal period. 

()0. Hiaz-i’Farsi (A.S.B., 390). 

()1. Khaiut-i-MutritfunU] InsJui (A.S.B., 391). 

I.li.O., SliPTEMJiKR, 1934 
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02. Mojmua (A.S.li., 225). 

TJiese tJ)ree folloctions of n)i.sfellnii«*oii'J letti^r.s (•(nilaiii many letters 
of the Miijrhal period. 

Od. Manahvruf (2*^51 Hankijiur), 

04. (j\ihhtin‘i-‘1hfhnjhnf by Ahclnl Waliah (A.S.B., 1010). 

(»5. Mtiki uhni-i-Muhu mmad l>v Ma^sum, author of TtnUih-l-Ifmd 
and Tttril h^i-SIndli , eoiitains many iineresting letteis. 

00. Jiioz (10S(S lhuiki])ur) oontains many letters of the Mu^iial 
periorl. 

(i7. Ruqqunt-i-Tufjhm hy MuUa Tuprhra Maslihadi and author of a 
nninher of tracts known to orientalists as RnauiUi-Tuijhra covers the 
leijjrii of Jahanj^ir, Shah lahan and Auian|rzeh. 

A reference to the standard histories of tlie Mughal emperors and 
Mughal institutions reveals the fact that most of tliese works 
have not been utilized by their autliors, excejding of course, 
Sir Jadu Xatli Sarkar who ]ias used mo«t of the MSS concerning 
the reign of Auiaiigzeb. He has briefly descri])od them as well in the 
llibliography at the end of the second volume ^fiist edition) of 
Aurangzeb. But so vast is tlie mateiial in the letter-books tliat, centred 
as his attention was on political history mostly, even he has not been 
able to make full use of them in his published works. Ii is often 
(omplaiiied that history of India as now told mostly consists of accounts 
of the affairs of its king- and (lueens. Xo wondc ■, the contemporary chro- 
niclers were more coiuerned with the histoiy of Indian rulers. But hero 
in (these letter-books we have a virgin held of inquiry where the masses 
sometimes, but the middle classes gejierally, reveal themselves as never 
before and nowhere else, (’onteuiporary friendshij) and hatred, rela- 
tions between great nobles and their literary clients, and the world of 
scholarship, all stand i effected here. Private letters of the ])eriod 
thiow a flood of light on the social and cultural history of the times, e.g. 
Abul Fazals' personal letters (as distinct from \he Inshn-i-Abul Fazal). 
Letters of Faizi, of Abul Fateh Gilani reveal a side of Akbar’s. reign 
which we miss elsewhere. But it is in the domain of administrative, 
history that these letter-books prove of immense value. Mughal ad- 
ministration has so far been mainly studied in its theory; rules and regu- 
lations, imperial orders, and reference in official chronicles have su 
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i’omuMl its main ioundatioii. l$iit here in these letiers we can si inly 
Mughal administration in its actual workino-. The Ain may lay down 
one-third^ as tJie sliare of tlie state in the prodiire of the lajid, ])ui wJien 
the letters from Orissa tell us that ‘a halt* w’as claimed and collected by 
the state there we have to revi-e our opinion. The Ain may lay down one 
set of duties for tlie provincdal governors and later regulations may ex- 
])and tliem, hut it is fiom the actual letters of provincial governors 
serving in different j>aits of the empire tliat we can learn the actual 
amount of jjower exerci*^ed hy them, their contiol over their owm staffs, 
the relations lietween the provincial Diwans, Bakhsliis, and the govei- 
inns, and, the position occupied hy an ini])erial commander sent at the 
head of an expedition rn a ])rovinc.e with respeid to the governor thereof. 
TJie leg Illations about 1'lie Newswuiter's may help ns in clasrf?ifying 
tliem hut liow the institution w’ovked in iiractice can only he learnt 
from these ((dlectioiis of lefteis. How far was the farming 
of tlie jagirs practised?' VVliat was the value of laud, the 
rate of interest, the yield of gardens in this period? For answer 
we must turn to this source. As mentioned already the evolution of 
adjuinistrative institutions can l:e studied with more profit fiom the 
vvai rants of appointments and patents of office prciserved in the 
letter-books of llumayiui, Akhar, Shall Jalian and Aurangzeh. From 
the evidence available beie ive can better form an opinion as to the 
];osin’on of Slier Sliali and Akbar a< adminisfiator-iniiovators than is 
UMially form(‘d hy a discussicn of the subject based mostly on the nega- 
tive evidence, if not on guess work. But more than anything else they 
form a clicck on tlie statements c^f Mughal chroniclers. Sometimes our 
authorities disagree or we may even find the .same author contradicting 
himself. Take ilie case, for example, of tlie war of succession and the 
question of the relations between Murad and Auiaiigzeh. Our author- 
ities are hopelessly divided on the (|uestion. Bhim Sen and Isher Dass 
positively a^^sert that Aurangzeh promised Murad tlie throne, Ahirnyir 
Annnt would not have ns believe it. But the letiers that passed hetw’een 
Mui'ad and Aurangzeh aie comdiisive and leave no loom for doubt tliat 
Aurangzeh lined Murad hy false hopes. Or, again, the official chioiiicles 
may leave us hanging in the air at the most critical time. We know 
Ihut almost all Hajjiiit chiefs sided with Auiangzeh in the war of succes- 
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sion but no adequate explanation thereof is forthcoming. Again the 
answer is to be sought for in the pages di these letter-books. 

Thus study them as we might, these letter-books form a very useful 
source of information. And their bulk and extenl are staggering. As 
said before the Jaipur Becords in their partial transcripts in possession 
of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar alone cover GOOO pages. A very conservative 
estimate would put the total at about 12,000 pages. It is time that 
student.s of Indian history 'turned to these documents and I am sure they 
would not have to turn from them without profit. 

Sni Ram Sauma 
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in 

Baudh Plates of Ranabhanjadeva Year 58 

The uiidei* diseussioji was iliscoveied in (he liKle slaie of 

JJaadli in Orissa. The exaet find spot is not hnown. K lon'^isls of 
three: sultstnnt 'ml ('(qtper plates iueasui*in<>’ 1\" A'i" of whieli only the 
first plate is inx ribed on one side. The plates are held together hy 
means of a thin rln^ (d* cojiper whieh passes throa^li a round hole on tlie 
riglit side of eaeli jilate. A round seal 1" in dianietei- is soldered to the 
the Ie;rend on (lie seel reads l^rl-I^ayjalfhanjfaJevasija, ahove there is 
a ereseeni, and helow it a Hull. 

The j^rant was oii«»inally noii<‘ed by late Mr. 11. 1). llanerji, and 
has also been utilised l)y Mr. Hinayak Misra.* The plati*s were Imnded 
over to me f»jr de< ipherment by I'aiidit Tarakesvar (lan^^oly, and im- 
pressions were taken by Mr. Jhiiamaiianda A< harya, tlie State Areh-aeo- 
lo;»ist, Mayuihhanj. My f^iateful thunks are due to both these f^eiitle- 
men for vaiious facilities received. The jdates are in excellent 
(londition, and the inscription is very neat and clear. The ^:runi is 
exactly similar in style and composition to the Haiidh plates of the 
year o-l.^ In li/ie o (Jaitflhata is mentioned as the father of the kin/»' 
(pitn-nr/iasija). Line l‘.i tells us that tlie kin»r was born in tlie 
family sprung from the egg (ra insa-imihha v-aryhiju). Tiie donor is 
styled l^arania mahesrara Maharaja ^rl-llanahhaajndcea, loid of 
Lhliuya Khihjali. 

The eharaeters of tlie grunt belong to the (ianjam variety of tJie 
Xorthein alphabet.* ttf the initial vowels the text contains a in 
anararatn (l.ll), a in aiitjirasa (line lb), / in itl (1.48), // in ithtan-ea 
e ill ceant (1.24), and a in O^lra (1.21). As regards tlie iiiediul 
Aowcls we find two dift'eient foriiis of a, one hy a small stroke on the 
jiglii side of the alphabet e.g. samhara (1.1) and also hy a full stroke 
]»aiallel to the ulphuhet (vikarala l.l), w is to he found in prapdla (1.2), 

1 JL D. Itunerji, Ilixtonf of (hisso^ vol. i, |»|i. 171-72 j H. Misra. of 

Mf'ttiin cftl thmuOj Calcutta, p. 10 So. x. 

2 f'.’l.j vol. .\ii, pj>. • 

•*} /to/., Mil. vii, op. lUlIf; and vol. ix, p. 272. 
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A t* y;n oitcuitj in hkilt/ila (1.5). The following eoiifionants also deserve 
notice. Kha consists of a curve witli loops at both ends (satiilihyah 
1.4). Ja in tliis grant sliows n ciiive to the left of the left limb witL a 
^llo)t loop to the right, and the right limb is a straiglit line at a 
tangent from the serif (maJiuraja 1.13). Two diflferent forms of tha 
J»tts been used in tliis grant (compare hatha in 1.3 with ndtha in 1.12) ; 
two forms (»f ya are ub'-o found {ifdtm 1.2) and pfahltia (1.13). Lingual 
jf without any acute angle is to be found in hhavi^yatl (1.14). 
Amongst, the ligatures in pakm (line 3) may also he noticed. The 
sign for n and n are the same, while there is a .special sign for final t in 
PhriiaarCit (line 10). 

The hinyuatje of the record is Sanskrit ; there are three verses in 
lines 1-0, the re.Ht of the inscription with the exception of imprecatory 
verses is in prose. As regards orthoyraphy, the sign for va denotes 
both va and ba, Vimtya has been used many times wrongly. Double 
ta hae not been used before m in dtapatmm (line 2). 

The object of the chaiter is to ‘record the grant of the village of 
Turulld, in the viifaya of Tullasriiga, to a hrahiuann named Suhha- 
dama of the Bharadvuja yotra and who was a student of the A'd/ttvi 
idkhd of the Yajurveda. The donee had emigrated from the village of 
^^akfiri in the Savathi country to the llhatta village of Tadnla in the 
Ddra country. The grant was made on the fifth (Jay of the hriyht half 
of PhtUgwia in the 58th reynal year of the hny on the occasion of a 
Solar eclipse (rafiu-yra^ta (IlvdfMram). The charter was issued from 
Db^tipura and was comi)osed by the minister of peace and tvar {itdtulhi- 
vigrahika) Himadatta, and waa inscribed by .w caraakdra Devala. 

Among the geographical names men'tioned, attention must he 
drawn to the village of Takari in the Savathi country. In our opinion 
^aklari should be regarded as the vulgar form of the name Tarkkari, 
mid Savathi as Sravasti. This inference is not at all arbitrary. In a 
land grant of Mahabhavagupta, a place named Tta(Ta)kari is men- 
tioned.^ In the Katak plates of Mahasivagupta-Yayati the ptirase 
Takh3a‘arp4rva>‘Bhdr(uLvdja~g<ytrdya occurs.* lu the Maudhata plates 
of Devapolla and Jayavarman II, a place called Takari-stlidna is nieii- 

4 B/., vol. iii, p. 348. 6 lh\d., p. 353. 
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tioned,* From the land grant of Jayabhanjudeva discovered at Antiri- 
gram in the Gaiijain district, we learn that the king granted llie village 
of Itengarada in the vi\soya of Khinjaliya-ga.da on the oc(tasion a lunar 
eclipse to a brahmana named .Tagadhara, an immigrant from the village 
of Takari in Madhyadesa.^ As regards Savathi we might mention that 
in a newly discovered land grant of Vakpali-Muhja dated V.S. 108S, 
J^raviisti is mentioned as Suvathika.** AVe may therefore assume that 
our suggestion is (lorrect. The jMiint that will engage our attention 
now is that the present record states that Takuii was in Savathi ; while 
most of the records quoted above jdace the village in Madhyadesa. 
This seemingly discrepant evidence can easily he harmonised if we 
remember the extent of Madhyadesa in daft'event ceutuiies. Mann’s defini- 
tion of Madhyadesa is not ti^ie of all times. According to Hionn T.sontj, 
(7 th C.), Central India extended from the Sutlej to the It end of the 
Gangetic delta, and from the Ilinijalayas to the Narmada.'’ According to 
the Kdvyavilmdmsa^ Madhyadesa was Vyounded on the north by the 
Ilimalaj’as, on the south by Vindhya, oji the east by Sarasvati and on 
the west by llenares. According to the Buddliist li'ierature, Ihindiavar- 
dbana was the eastern limit of Madliyatlesa. If we accept tlie testi- 
money of the above authorPties then we have to admit that J^iavasti was 
in Madhyadesa. Therefore the village of Takfiri in f^iavasti and 
Takari in Madhyadesa seems to be one and tlie same village. 

The plates are now hept in the Museum of Archaeology, at 
Jlai’ipada, the chief town of Mayurhhaiij State. 

Text.^ 

FIRST PLATK; SECOND SIDM 

1. Om*" Siddliili || ‘hSainhara-kala-liutahltug-viliarala-ghora- 
.sa in bhra n t a-k i in k a rtt -krta ii t a -ni t a n t a - 


6 A7., vol. ix. p. 103ff. 7 ihtd., vol. xix, pp. 11-4.5. 

H List of JtJ.i'hihits in n f’onrfvsazionr held to etdrhnttr the I'/Oth Annirnsaru 
of the A^dafir Sociaf^t of Jfcnr/nJ^ p. 9. 

9 Ctinninghnia, Ancient Oeofjraphu^ p. 375. 

* Edited from the original plates. 

10 Expres.sed by a symbol. 


11 Metro; VnsautMtilnkn 
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2. bliiiidaju^^ [l*] l)liinii-rui<lhak-a8ura-mahrigahan-{itapatra(m*)‘'’* 
iad = l)hairavai7i Hara-vapur =l)liavatali ])rapatuh^''ll(l*) 

*M)urvva- 

0. ra-varana - raua- praiipaksa-paksa - laksial - hath- apraliaruii- 
()C(Hia'‘’-i>ratapri(h^) [l*] JJIutnju nara- 

4. (lliij)atayo valiavo vahhuvur = U(lhhuiayo = ira^® hhuvi Idnlr!^- 
sahasra-saukliyah*^ [|1] (2^) ‘‘Tesaiii kule Hakala- 

5. hhritala-pala-iiiauliiii'*-iiuil-arcit-ruiliri(ghri)-yugala(lO) vala- 
vaia(n)nipo = l)hiih'® [ [*] sri-6V///W//dAr/(//.*)-praka(a.-paii 

(). rusa-ra(s)mi-cakra-iiir(lclai“it-ari-]ir<layi)".sya pila iirpasya [Jj*] 
(fi*) N an fi-ni a n a y a y m a - 

7. II - finyonya - lagiia - gaja - vaji-gliata-hha(-aiig]ia-.saiHgliata"”- 
gliora-sai7iara-nir(l(larit-ari-iiare- 

S. iHlra-vrinhi-llaksml^'-samuhah-hatha-harana- prakaiita - vika- 
la-pata-puruisakara‘^-praia])-ati- 

}). krant-aneka-sahasra-saiikhya"’-vikhyat-o<kliyaia.^^kliadga-hlira- 
j i sii ii-bhu ja-va j ra-IJhatl yVr-hhu pati h 

10. p i pu I'dt 1 111*1 J^arad-ainula-vahala-jaladliara 
<l(lliavala‘^®-yasah-patala-kamala-ma- 

1 1. l-alaiiikrui-sakala-(lig-va<lhi\-va(lanoh‘’ anavarata-])ravartUi- 
ni a II a-iia na-sa iimaiia -da 

SKCOND PLATK : FIRST SIDK. 

12. n-rinaudita-iii(h*)se(sa*)- svajaiia- diiia'^"- duhkliit-aiiatha— jana- 
maiio-(vaiio*) vainsa-prahhav-andajah'^® Punimo- 

Id, mtllieJvaro mata-pitr-piidauudhyatu B linfij -ixmixhi kiila-ti- 
laka’® Mdhiuui- 

14. jd-srl • Ran<thhauj(ulevH(h'*) kusall[||*J Khihjali - mundale 
hhavisyad-rujtt-rajaiiak-aiiturahga-kiimu 

15. ramatya - maha.samaaia - brahmaiia-purogamai'*^ = anyai|is = ta 
d a 11 d a pa si k a -ccha t a ’’^-bha 1 1 . - 


12 

read bhinnam. 

13 

read Citapattriim. 

14 

read prai*atu. 

15 

read otHoUto. 

16 

read hahaho hdhhvrur r^^idhlrnffiye — 



17 

read aamkhyoh. 

IH 

read mauli. 

19 

read hhut. 

20 

lead soinyluitfa. 

21 

read Lnkml. 

22 

read po t u-pn lu sn kO ru . 

26 

read samkfiyd. 

24 

read vtkhyutotklutta. 

25 

read prahhuti-purad. 

26 

vei\(i-hahohi‘j(ibu1finro-dhfi\-ahi 

27 

rend vadano. 

28 

read dhtn. 

29 

read anijaja-vomia-prahhumli . 

30 

read tiiako. 

31 

read purogaman=ianydvfii=^ca. 

32 

read chata. 
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Hi. vallublia-jutiyaiii(ii) luuuayatli-uiliaiii^’ mauayati vodliayati 
saiu'u\isayati’‘'‘ c--auyat 1| 8a- 

17. rvvatuli sivain == asmakam viditani = aiiiu bliavataiii || Tnlla- 
,sr ft ija - vi sa y a -sa i)\ma ii dli * T it ni I la - 

18. y:rama.s = cat u(li^)-rtimri-paryaula sa-nidliiai = co = pauidbi^* mata- 
pit vi r‘‘' = atmauas = ca puiiy-a- 

lU. bliivriddliaya’** sa(sa)lila-ddb(dh)riiri-piirahsarena vidLiiia [\\*] 
li lia r a d v a j a -go tra '' Aiigir asa-A' a v i hasp at y a 

2 0. lUiaiiul vii ja-pravaraya Ya jurvveda-caianaya Kauva-sukha- 
dliyaiiie || Sdvat/ii-i\ehi Taka 

21. //-viiiirggata*' |‘- Odra-visaya(ye) llliatta-Tadala-vastavya 
Bliatta Vrsabliadama-sutah f<ubtui- 

22. (idindija vidhiv-vvidheya suvidvauaip^* llahugiasta-Divaka- 
ra(iu) p' tamviasasaiia^^ pratiijadi 

28. to = siuabliih parauiparya-kul-avatareua yavad = V e8-artha*^ 
vacaueua 

SECOiSD PLATE: SECOND SIDE 

24 


THIRD PLATE : SECOND SIDE. 

50 ^n-Iian a b It a ft jade c a ay a pra ca rdd/ia m d tud^- v i ja 

51. ‘ijantjye aanicattsare asta-paficahitainc Pludtjana-hikla^ 


pa k.'ia-pa n ca niyd in likliit aiii 

52. saudliivigraliiya*** llimadaleua [\*] lJtkinuiain(ca*) siivaiua 
(na)lvavaka Devaleiia [j* jllaiuchiuiaP''' Maliaia — 


58. 

jakiya-iuudrena || 


AdHIS JjANlittJI 

33 

read vath-dilann . 

34 

read hodU ayati-sa mddisa t i . 

35 

read sanilnuldlwh . 

36 

road suntdliih soi/anidliis-La, 

3i 

read mdtCi-pitror. 

38 

read Viddhayc. 

39 

road uotrCuja. 

40 

read BCi r has pa t ya . 

41 

read vinh'gataya. 

42 

The punctuation is superfluous. 

43 

read vidh i-vidhe ya-sa ui vidhdna 

’Vidhina. 

44 

read tCi m ra-sCisu nut ve na . 

45 

read yd cad s= vedd n a . 


46 Lines ‘21-*25 contain usual imprecatory verses. As these have appeared 

many times with otlier grants of this king, I have deleted these from the text, 
liitercsted persons, however, may consult the following booLs for the same : L’i., 

vol. xii. pp. 321ff.; JBOIfS., vol. vi, p. 175; Ihul, pp. 165ff.; Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 167- 
77. ; and Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institute, vol. xiv, pp. 134-41. 

47 read pravarddham&ixt. 48 read sdiulhivigTahika^ 

49 read l&mchhitain, 
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The SubhasitabaravaJl of ^ri Hari Eavi and some 
Poets enjoying the Patronage of Muslim Eulers 

From the eleventh century onwards down to ihe !-evenleen(li century 
A.D., India has produced a fairly good number of Sanskrit poets. The 
Muslim chroniclers oi this period have left no account of them. Their 
names and verses are found scattered in the various anthologies coni- 
posed during this period. This period, iherefoie, may be called “tlie 
Anthology Period’’ in Sanskrit literature. The following publislied 
anthologies preserve a vast mine of iiiformatioji ahoui the poets of tlii> 
period. 

1. K a V ii n d 1- a V a c a 11 a s a in u c c a y a , edited l)y P . W. 
Thomas (Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, IDll). 

2. S a d u k t i k a r n it in r t a of .'^ridliaradasa, edited by tin; 
late Mahamahuirndhyaya V. liainavatara .'Carina, with a critical and 
historical Introduction by Dr. Har Dutt Shurina (The Jbinjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot., Lahore, 1933). 

3. S a r 11 g a d li a r a p a d d h a i i, edited t;y B. Peteison 
(Boml.'ay Sanskrit Series). 

4. S u b h a s i t a V a 1 i, edited by B. Beteisoji (Bomlaiy 
Sanskrit Series). 

But a vast amount of the anthulogy-liter.’ture is still in inaimscri])t 
form and so it is not possible now to construct a history (d ihis pci iod. 

One of the most important of these autliol()gi(*> ih the S u b h a s i- 
t a h ai r a v a 1 I of Sri Ilari Kavi. The Ms. (dcsciihed by Betersoii in 
his second report, j)p. 57-94 and xio. 92; l*oona, xviii A, 92 (d‘ liSS3-4) i^ 
incomplete, written by more than one scribe and has irregular nuinber- 
uig of verses. The autlior, Sri Hari Kavi, seems to have been a jxHd 
of liigh order. He boa.sts of himself in the followijjg verse: — 

nwr: frggirf^^- 

foi. aaii, V. 12 : 3 . 
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Hari Kavi ha« been called a contemporary of Abbar (lObC-KiOf) A.D.) by 
M. Krishuauiacliurya in hia book, The ClasHuud period of Sanskrit 
Jjteratnre/^ p. 12() (Madras, 19(Ki). Mr. Krishiianiacharya says, ‘‘His 
l»oetic fame got him tlie name of Akharlya Kitlidasa. His native 
country however appears to be the Dekkan and he betrays a very close 
acquaintamre wilh the literature otf his country. His llaravoli is a 
wise collection of verses, many of which belong to Kashmirian poets.” 
This account of Mr. Krishnamacharya seems to be incorrect. Hari 
Kavi cannot be identified with Akbarlya Kalidasa. For, in his 
S u b h a 8 i t a h a r fi V a 1 1 , wdienever Hari quotes his own verses 
he .says at the end Hari-karer vuimuyani or Hari-kaver mamaitc. 
Again, he quotes three verses of Akbaiiya Kalidasa. Had these 
verses been liis own, he would have certainly added something like 
llari-kaver manm. Moreover, in the autobiographical verse quoted 
above, llari Kavi never even hints at such an identity. Again, we 
find two verses (dift'erent from those in the H a r a v all) of Akhar- 
Kalidasa quoted in the R a s i k a j i v a n a of Ga<ladhara Bhatta 
(about l(>(iO A.D. See my article “Some unknown Sanskrit Poets of 
Mithilii,” published in the Jha Commemoration Volvme). One of 
these verses, viz., hemamhhovuha-pattane, etc., is quoted in two Mss. 
of the S a. r h g a d h a r a p a d d h' a t i and as<*ribed to KalidiVa 
{i^ee Karl ndra varan a saninrraya^ p. ^4) ; and we find Sarhgadhara 
quoted in our II a r a v a 1 i. Again, as Hari Kavi quotes the verses 
of Paiiditaraja .lagannfitlia, he cannot he a (‘ontemporarv of Akbar. 
Tliereforc, he must have flourished in the middle of the 17th centuiy 
A.D. 

Hari Kavi was the pupil of Nara 3 'nna, one of whose verges he 
quotes and lef'ers to it as Srt-Xaroyana-gnrn-rarandndm. His 3 ’oiingest 
brother was called (’akiai»ani Kavi and he is refeired, to by Haii Kavi 
as matkanistJiohhrdlfi or asmadannjad'akrifpdnikari. It seems tliat 
our poet had other brothers as well, but we find no account of them. 
This Cakrnpani difl'e^^: from the Cakrapani mentioned in the Kavlndra- 
racanasamncraya (p. 47), Sttduktikarmunrfa (p. 54) and Pad yd vail of 
Rupagosvamin (fol. 2na, v. 258). 

Among the various other poets Hari Kavi mention^ the names of 
the following with leverence; as, I. Bamajitpanditanam, TI. Laksml- 
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ilharapudiinam, III. Maclhavapuripadiinain, IV. Maliisvarapunp”ulaimin, 
V. MaclIiusudanasaraHvatinaiu, VI. Aiiaiita<tevaiiani, VII. .Sri Krsna- 
pau(litaiiam, VIII. Sri Ragliavacaitanyunain, IX. Sri Bopadevapandi- 
laiiaia, X. Gopiiiuthapanditanam, XI. Somajidhhattaiiam. 

It is jjossible to ma'ke a conjecture tlint these people were eitlier Hari 
Kavi^s contemporaries or preceded! him sJiortly. For exaini>le, we leat>r 
of a liamajitpaTidita, who was the author of N i 1> a ii <1. li a ii a v a- 

n i t a, mentions Ananta Bhatta, nemadii, Madhava and Nirnaya- 

rarla, and who flourished between 1400-1G00 x\.D. (Kane, Hist. 
Oharma.y p. 572). Laksmidhara is probably identical with laiksini- 
dharacarya, son of Vijthalacarya, son of Nrsiniba<*arya, son of Rania- 
candracarya, father of Anantacarya, pupil of Anantanaiutu-Raghunatlia 
Yati and Sri Krsna ^rasvati. He is the author of N a in a c i n t a- 
m a n i, N y a y a b h a s k a r a and B h a g. a v a n ii a m a k a u- 

m u d i (C.C.I, 538a). The following verse of his in the H a r a v a 1 i 

(fol. 24a IT, V. 12) seems to be from eitlier N a m a c i n t a in a n i or 
B h a g a V a n n a m a k a u m u d i. 

?rr^?T 

Mfidhavapuri, Mahisvarapuri ^identical with Mahesvaratirtha?) 
and Madhusiidana Sarasvati are evidently the names of the Sainiiyasins. 
With the help of Aufrecht^s Cataloym CaUiloyoruvx we can reconstruct 
their yuruyanimpard as follows: 

Govindananda 
tauibor of Natnfifnffhhd 
on Braliniasuti a-Sankarabbasva). 

. . 1 . 

his disciple 

I I 

Narayanatirtha, author of Btilahofllnm, n Baglinnatha, 

comm, on Atmabodha of Saiikaracurya. 

His age is about 1000 A.D. See SarvotJar- 
iannsnmyralwy B.O.R.I. ed., p. 574. He 
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is mo4 |)ii)l)al»ly ical wi\Ji Xaniyaiui 
Saiasvati, who wroie /Sart mitfthliasi/ardr- 
a la in 1-VJ2 A.l). Up speiiis to bo 
tlie preceptor of Mari Kavi. 

1 

his disciple 
Mall PS vara tilt ha. 

Ma(lhuvu]iiiri 


his disciple 

Ma('liusu<]aiia SaiasvaU (lohO A.D.) 
AnafitaiiaiMhi-lia;»liuiia.flia Vati Sii Krsna Sarasvati 

1 I 

their disciple 

La k sm I d 1 1 a l a ( A ( a i > a ) , 

author of IJItttf/a ran nd tiiala,tnnuf/i pit*. 

his son 
Anantacurya. 


T am not quite «ure whetlier we can identify our Anantadeva and 
fsii Krsna Vandiia willi Anontacarva and. J^ri Kr.sna Sarasvali nieationed 
above. lla<^hava-Ca!lanya is mentioneiil in the u r h a d h a r a- 
p a di d hati also. Vopadeva Vandita flourished in tlie 13th century. 
The latter is there-fore much older iban our poet. I have not been alilo 
to identify Goplnatha Pandita and. Somajif Illialta. 

Ponsiderinpf all this evidence, it will not he wroiio- to conclude that 
our author lived in the Moghul period and' was a contpinporary of 
Pa n d i t a l a j a T a >^:a 1 1 1 1 a t h a . 

Here a?‘e some verses of our author, his precp])tf»r and his youuj^e.st 
hrotlier : — 


^TT gj?: II 


20 , V. 21 ;. 
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TOi ' ilq g M I ft n ( Pn ftM I m i 

•! g ^5 II 

’ihtraft [u] 

M4?'n4?!r*t?S>ftS'5R5R*>l!fiTgj|TfW: I 


gsiJRft: ft? II 

I 0"l- ■<■'<, VV. 201-2). 

<Ml*ll*)l’fl-!| I 

9Rr^ ci^%7 ' 


^ 5R^^:^R^-rT^ S’^rg^: i 

3|Rf 5rf%f^Rrf%J‘TT:il 

ff^ RlRmTOt: ^,i?T^TcTt 

W 5ft II 

I (♦<*!• H. VV. ‘J.VMi). 

w^vmvm ^ gwRT 

»T*THi 5R^: I 

5Rrf?ft fft^* 

^ 5r: ftrfi ffe II 

% % ^ »!ft =WTT%!f [^: 0 

WW37% 

II 

*ic4.Plljt;n5^^ ? f % ^ : I ifol. v. V24). 


The following poets mentioned in tlie E a s i k a j i v a 
Haravali enjoyed the patronage of Muslim rulers: 
kara, ii. Akabarakalidasa, and iii. Panditaraja Jagaiinatlia. 


u a and 
1. Bhauu 
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lihaiiukai’u waa a contemporary of Slier SliaL (1540-1545) and Nizam 
Shall and i^eemt) to have enjoyed the patronage of both. As Nizam Shah 
is the title of all the kings off <he Nizam Shahi dynasty, Bhaniikara 
rcters to Boorhan Nizam Shah I (1510-1553) who was the coniemporai'y 
of Slier Shall. He refers to a certain Hindu King Vira Bhanu in two 
of his verses, hut it is (difficult to identify this king. Bhaiiukara set ms 
to have enjoyed a great popularity as 04 of his verses are quoted in the 
R a s i k a j i V a u a and H a r a v a 1 i quotes 11 verses. Bhaiiu- 
kara nourished in the middle of the 10th century A.l). Following are 
a few of Ills verses in some of which he praises his patrons. 

From It a s i k a j i V a n a : 


3^ srarfM 

ft’^TTTfiu — ?] 

srrsTwftof ii 

I'nl. l.i, V, L'L'. 


i^isfromr atoraFinlt [#?:—] 

f^IC7trS[f5T(?)?I?r[2 ?] >?fl: [^0 ^Tg"* 

fol. 1. 


Tf5r II 
’•■I. 


Ria^al^iRvi Jiftwinfipr scOfl; 

1 

a«!.»lTW^.r|-*.<‘*;*!ir'T^:3fliiCtJT<.l5t:[5IT: 0 
?J3T f?^»W >ltrH^< I KPd>^^d| : II 

f(d. 15. V. 45. 

^ITHhRt: ftl^a I 
jrej’ ^ liiraffr ii 

ft)l. IS. V. VZ. 

4)<gH tjRia Hi'S*! HI’S) «;<>< I 

g5ig>TOI 


fol. 1!>U. V. 7(J. 
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fol. 115n, V. JJ3, 

?Rrt: SJIH; I 

3if«r« ^ firirnm^ ^fP^d: ?r 3^ ii 

fol. 81(i, V. lUT. 

From H a r u V u 1 i : 

^ ’TT 5 JTn:s>ir^ i 

fisjrfir — 

^^fd ^5^ f^^^lddL II 

fol. ;4. V. 70. 

^ ^rfir f5 ftftftRf WJi 5f"^- 

fip; 5T: f^’ ^ldif4«l»dRl5^i I 

qw. ^twstt: 

fol. 4‘.>, V. :273. 

Following verses are ascribed to Akbariya Kfdidasa: — 
Fiom 11 a s i k a j i V a n a : 


ful. 14 a, V. ‘jy. 

«rTfill 4 jI 3 ^-[lTg?lit-]?TT 5 SRt 5 rT 5 ^: I 
fd'i|ld'<rd<'!)I TOfiPJPdH: — 

fol. 108, V. 18. 

l''iom Uuruvall; 

^ 53 rra<f§ ^T!g^ whr g R f 

w<?n<ilM*^ a^ir% i 

^^ ' i% # f ^W'Wig i ^^< Wg^!^ II 

fol. 15a. 

f?rr 
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^RT^TR*TT ^Trf^Rir ^ tl lol. 29a, v. 08. 


5T: ^ \\ fol. 29u, v. 09. 

Ill the K a s i k a j i V u Ji a we find three verses of Paiulitaraja 
Jug'aiinutliu, All of them are identified as follows: 

1 fol. 84a, V. 254 { — Rasagaiiyd- 

illutnt^ 380, Kavyamala edu.). 

Ramgaiigadliara, 

P. 402) 

^ 1^1* 47a, V. 290 {^Ulidminl-vildsa, 

1.80) 

tint of the five verses ascriheil to Jagaiinutha, in the H a r a v a 1 1 
the following two are tiaceahle: — 

1 fol. 88a, v. 121 ( = i^a- 

myahyddliani p. 94) 

2 finj ^sfh^rfo^ fol. 40a, V. 224 {Vhdminivilasa 
IV. 89). The Ms. reads the Iasi two lines — 

^41 I reading in the UhdminU'ihmi is 

'T^prfir: li 

I have not been able to identify the three following verses, in two of 
which Jagunnutha refers to a certain Gaugadhara who might have been 
liis con temporal y. 


fol. 83a, V. 122. 

M >TTfd % ^rgqrf^ ^ ^ it 

»rraf^ irfmg<aTC5Wi4 ^f<n^ aipfr f<n^ f?RRrfir ii 

fol. G7a, vv. 598-9. 


l.II.U., SEFTKMllEU, 1984 


Hakadatta Shahma 
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The tantras, as a whole, the Saktaitiiu, specially, have been almost 
unequivocally condemned by scholars, Indian and foreign alike. Some 
of them went so far as to suggest that the Tantras were compiled with 
a view to the i)reaching of licentiousness among the peoj)le in general 
— the Tantras were nothing but tihe Kamasastra in a garb. A number of 
them even welcomed the total annihilation of this class of literature for 
the good of the unsuspeotiiig mass. It W'ajsi this pronounced unfavourable 
attitude of influential personages to this blanch of literature that was 
responsible for the comparative neglect of Tantric literatuie when a 
keen spirit for a sifting and caieful study of all branches of Sanskrit 
literature was abroad. The extreme difficulty in, and almost the absence 
of any possibility of, gathering any sense of many of tJie portions of the 
vast literature without the help of a propeily qualified teacher also 
stood in the v/ay of its proper appreciation. Consetiuently carious mis- 
conceptions are found to have prevailed both with i expect to (he literature 
and doctrines of the system. 

A careful and sympathetic study of the literature will, however, go 
to show that the ideal of the Tantras is the realisation of the identity of 
the Individual Soul with the Supreme Soul. And the various 
rites in Tantric worship will be found on a close study to be 
so conceived as to belj) this i^alisation in a graduated scale. Tlie 
first principle of Tantric worship is that a worshipper sLould identify 
himself with the deity he worships.* And hence the Tuniras give 
preference to what is called the internal worship (dntdrijdfjd) as 
also to pure meditation {hhdmnd). The followers of Saiiiaya School 
even disregard external worship and [)ractiae meditation t'or the 
realisation of the self.^ 

^ 3 Tunfru, viii. 2. 

2 Laksmldhara’s Cornmentaru on Anumhiluharj^ Mysore edition, p 110. 

Also, i srff ; 'jsrr ii 

— ycnnahtsvara Tontra (Cbaptcr 61). 
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TLe Tantras, and almost all the seeis, have philosophical opinionn 
of their own. As a matter of fact, like the six Biahnianical systems five 
Tuiitric systems of philosophy— -each foi- one princijml school — are 
recognised. •' Tlie ])inlosophical doctrines of the various sects as well 
as of the suh-sects are however found scatteied in different parts of the 
extensive Tuiitric literatuie. They require to he jiut together and 
studied sysieiiiatically. But what little is known of them indicates 
their ilo'e connection with Vedaiilic ideas. Sak'ti or the supreme 
(ioddess i.s identified witli tlie sujireme Biahnian even in the different 
ruruna's and Ujiapiiraiias.'* 

Tlie Sakta .system of yoga jirovides a comjdete <‘ode of self-di-ci- 
liline. The elaboiate rites of worship and the yogic prai tices often go 
hand in hand. The internal worship of \he Tantras lias a close 
contact with these practices. ^ 

Bai'lheistic ideas are sought to he ingrained in the minds of ^akti- 
worsliippers even during the time of worship.’ It is J^akti that j)er- 
vai^s tie entire universe.® She is all in all. She is the author of 
Cl eat inn, |>resei vation and destinction of the world. 

Ii true iliat side hy side with thc'C higher things provision is 
found to have l.een made in the Sfikta Tantras for rites tliat appear to 
he highly nhjcel ioiiahlc and (’erogatory from an ethical standjioint; for 
they jjertain to tlie use of what are called five malrtms as well as even 
nmre dlijei tionahle things like seminal and meiisirual discharges of 
men and women, dead Imdies of linman beings, the pel i'ornianee of six 
miseliievous and duel magical riles. But a close .verutiny of the works 
presciihing these rites will reveal thai comparatively a very Mnall 
section of tlie extensive literatuie of the Tantra.s deals witli these rites. 
Almost an insignificant portion, for instance, of the comiirelierisive 
Tantiic compilation of Bengal, e.g.,.the Tnutmmra of Krsnanaiida is 
devoted to them. Besides, these rites are iirescriiied mu for the people 

3 Xilakautha’s f'oinin. un Ih’nhhntjni'utd^^ IV. 1G.12. 

4 .Nilakantha o//. fit.. Introduction, p. 20, ^Haricaran liosu’s edition). 

•"> ^ ^ P- Sastri’s 

iMlitioii, p. 651. 

* '?T*rr -vnuih., in. 9.33. 
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iu j>;eneral luit ior only tlio srleci fow — only n nevtiiin sertion of* the 
8rikta8. Hvoii all nieinhers of ihe Kaula seot of the 8aktas — a sect 
not or ion 8 for these riles — were not to follow llii< form of woisliip. The 
Purvakaulas tho\i^»‘h followinj^ this path diil only resoit to symbolical 
representation (jf llie (object ionahle lliin>»:s.' Higher castes like 
Brahmins ami followers of paths other than the Kaula are also retiuired 
to use substitutes for these objects." Kven Ksatriyas are not to drink 
wine even for relip-ioiis purpose.si; they may only offer it to the deity.® 
Long extracts quoted from f^jjannlpradtpn in the radidhiti"* 

give list of substitutes for these things, e.g., cheese for semen, offering 
of particular flower iu a particular postuie for sexual iidercourse, milk 
etc. for wine, and fruits for meat. 

Absolutely allegorical' and yogic intei pretations were also snme- 
tiaiefl given to these rites. According to tliese inteipretations wine 
referred to the intoxicating knowledge of the sujueme Being, control of 
speech was the taking of wine and so forth." Tlie Pahca- 
tattvasof the Vaisnavas, again, are nothing hut Gunnattva, Vafootatirn^ 
Mantmtattva^ Dhynnatotiva and Dcrutatt ra, 

’’ i 

8 Tantrnsdni, P. Sastri’s edition, p. 661. 

® 5’5’JFI ^sPnilT: I’- 

10 pp, 67-8 of the work by Harakumar Tagore. 

’ips' 'iw I 

Rl-fl I 

?piT ii 

»i »T^s»R5?mr*r^: n— 

Iwr T^RTfspmi; i 

The above $xiract« are taken from two Bengali works, e.g., SUdhanalnl ^a- 

UUiha and Vafnakfepd, 
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It has of course to he admitted that these interpretations are far- 
fetched and a])()l()y:etij* : theie is a spirit of eiipliemi;mi even tliough tliey 
aj^ree in some cu'es witii internal worsliip and Tfiiitric yof^a. Kven 
it revolting rites were preserihed, they were prevalent with all their 
vuloarisni only among a very limited few. Sects of the Silktas otlier than 
the Kaulas are forhiddeii in very strong terms fiom taking part in any 
of tlie rites meant for tlie Kaulas. It is probably with a view to save 
tile ordinary jieople 'from these alluring practices that tlie non-Kaula 
texts Hometimes find fault with the rites and doctiinesi of tlie Kaulas. 
And far from having anything that might even appear to be objec- 
tionalde some of the non-Kaula sei ts of the Tantra.s aie found to con- 
tain miicli that is laudable. The total piohihition of animal sacrifice 
in the JMiaiianda scliool,*" ihe dignified s]>iritiial tone of the followers 
of the Samaya' school, not to sjieak of the iion-8akta schools, cannot fail 
to attract tlie notice of keen and sympatbetii* indents. 

rtmost care and proper precaution were taken to guard against the 
possible degeneration tliat these rites might bring in. Religions iiise of 
wine, meat and. otlier things aie ])rescribed with sufficient re.H'rvation. 
Their use simply for the sake of pleasure and enjoym(?nt is con- 
(’einned in veiy strong terms. It should not he snjiposed, Mates the 
Kuhnnarn, that religion consists in a mere enjoyment of these things, 
for tlien drunkards and meat-eaters would all l>e legarded as liiglily 
religious personages.*’’ Subtle and, to all appearances, absurd, may 
peem to be the distinction between the religious and ordinary use of 
tliese things. Such a disfinctiou was, however, not only lecogui.sed but 
strictly emphasised. It was also realised that this hair-splitting 
distinction would he more than impossible for ordinary ])eople to com- 
prehend and failures, which were only natural, to observe the rules for 
their mse and preserve a perfect mental equilihrium at tlie time of llieir 



rtlnUiuiuhi-Sutraj Ga»kwadN Oriental Series, p. 13. 
^ 'TTOTT: II 

?it% It n— ii, m-is. 
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use, would be frequent doing more harm Ilian good. It was for this 
reason that difficulties and pitfalls lying in the path of tliis form of 
worship were often exaggerated to overawe people who might feel a 
fascination for it. The Kaula fonn of worship that pi escribes the use 
of the five M's, viz., inntsi/a (fish), /ad ms*;, (meat), madija (wine), vimha 
{])arti(;ular kind of food), vioifhuna (sexual interi^our'^e) though regard- 
ed as liighly (‘ifficacious — nay the best form of worship has been 'tated 
in definite teinis to be more difficult than all diffi{;ult things of the 
world’. Tlie piactice o!f tlie Kaula path, say.s the Kiildniara, is even 
more difficult tliaii lying on blades of swords, catching hold of the neck 
of a tiger and holding a snake (in tine hand).** The ntes pertaining to 
this foim of worship were not allowed to bo perfcrmed in public but 
they weie carefully kept secret so ihat tlie ordinary run off jieople miglit 
not feel tempted to imitate tliem. Severe were the penances jires- 
cribed for persons who took to these things only for tlie sake of enjoy- 
ment. llenteo wine was to he poured into the moulli of one who drank 
it tor the sake of pleasure in order that liis mouth might he purified.* ’ 
Persons using these things for secular pnipo'Cs were do(;med to 
eternal daiiinatioii.** 

This peculiar form of worship was prescril)ed only at a very advanc- 
ed stage of '=piiitual development when tlie ex'ireme "type oi’ self-control 
liad heeii acliieved, when tl»e things that noimally cause distraction 
could create no mental disturbance. The characteristics of a true 

14 


1 .', 

16 


it. m. 

4.1 I 

i,— A»/^ 7 n,fnv,, ir, 129. 

Wf^Vr ^ ^ ^ H?;: I 

|,-7Vo./;..s,7,a.P. Shastn's . 

edition, p. 049. 

TO# II 

To ^ ^ I 

= 9 t ?it 11 

— ^Jfindliarva lontra. 37 , 14 - 15 . 
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Kaula, fit to undertake these practices, as enumerated in different 
Tantiic texts clearly indicate this and these cannot hut evoke respect 
and admiration for a Kaula. This was almost the fiiial and mo.<t diffi- 
cult test that a spiritual aspirant had to face. Persons who tlared to 
follow this extrepiely difficult path were quite appropriately called 
Virus or heioes. 'TJie objects that in \\ie usual course of things weie 
^nowii to bring in degeneiation were expected to secure salvation for 
theni.‘^ The way of the Kauias was therefore stated to be extremely 
incomprehensible— l.eyond the power of (comprehension of even the 
yogins.^** The real Kaula is he who is not in any way affected by things 
that cause the aft'ecdion of even divijie beings.** llem^e these rites w’ere 
to be i)ei'formed under tlie guidance and supervision of pioperly quali- 
fied teachers. For a novice, unaware of the secrets of the woisliip, in- 
tending to perform it and attain success through it would he as ridicu- 
lous as oue who wishes to cross the ocean with bare hands. 

It can thus in no way be supposed, as some well-known scholars 
have doire, that the Taut Pas preached licentiousness, in the form of these 
rites — that they were Kamasustia in a goib. As a matter of fact, 
however, they aimed, as will be seen from what has been stated above, 
at comjdete self-control demonstrated not only by abstinence from but 
also by participation in objects of enjoyments. 

Ihit whatever be the directions of Tantia texts and’ Taiitric teachers 
in the matter, it is uiifortunutely a. sad and imdeuiahle fact that the 
actual i)ractices of a good many people are no extremely vulgar and anti- 
religious that they rightly serve to rouse the contempt of the people at 

Last verse of the scventli chjipter of the Jranif<uia or MuliCi- 
niidvrtra Tuntia which as found in some MSS of tho work. 

11* 31^ tfttf i 

€ W* ?r ^ II 

— Punlnamh’^Suint, Gwkwad’s Oriental Series, p. 16. 

®* ?T: I 

— Kuldrnavaj II. 47. 
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large not only for them but for the Taiitra sy.stein of leligion as a wl:K)le. 
It was really ditficult to follow to the letter the strict injunctions of the 
sastras and u certain amount of misapplication was inevitable. It is also 
not unlikely that niani]>ulution and even fabrication of Taiitric texts 
Mas practised by interested persons of a depraved chaicter. This sort 
of thing went on even in comparatively olden times as is testified to by 
some of tile Taiitric woi-k.s Ihem-elves. The Koldnaica says tiiat iliere 
Mere i)eople, who being devoid of any traditional learning, Mould 
preach imaginary tlniiigs in the name of Kaulaism.-^ hlveii in these 
days, it is stated, there are people mIio falsely po'C as scholars of Tantras 
and give curmicy to unauthoiised vieMs that go against the vieMS of the 
Tantras. “ 

It is apparently for the inesence of these heterodox things that 
tM^o classes of Tantras M’ere clistiiiguisbed — I'edic ami un-Vedic or 
authoritative and unaiitliorilative. Oudiig to the practice of mutual 
iirLd-tliroM’ing that prevailed among different sects the literature of one 
sect M’a.s ruthlessly ciiticised and ungraciously condemned by another. 
It M'ould thus appear, in the first instance, to be almost im])o.s>il)le to 
fiiidi out the Jeally authoritative and good moiK'n of the system. But 
this cannot battle the scrutinising eye of the painstaking scholar. 

And no one can reasoiiahly find fault M'iih tlie entire system on 
account of the ijrevalence of certain unauthorised lites or oMing to the 
circulation of a number of uiiauthoi itaiive text"*. A careful study id' at 
least the well-knoM'ii and lepreseiitative Morks of tlie system is expected 
to help to distinguish the good things from the really bad, and remove 
the miscoiiceptions m itIi regard to it and lead to a proper uiipreciation of 
it by giving an irlca of the leal nature of its doctrines. And it is a 
liajipy sign of the times that several individual scholars and institutions 
have taken up in right earnest the study and publicaiion of Taiitric texts. 

ClII>'TAIlAltA.V CllAKUAVAUTI 


21 


22 


— Kulurnava^ 11, IIG. 


«IHHll4j1iIl.tl«f SiTRWJr II 


^'Auainaprdmanua of Yrununacur.va, (liciiarcs edition), p. 4. 
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l^unKlfiiiuiiiyaj the author ot' the Uhavuprakaktna (13th century 
A. C.) while treating of the five varieties of nafaku^ based on the 
f undanieiital ])rinci 2 )les of sandltl and lakmnas as jjioncered 

by file dramaturgist Subandhu, refers to Malifintitaka as another 
way of noineuclatnre ( ) of the fifth and the more elaborate 

variety, styled in vSubandlurs language. Visvanatha, the 

author of the Sakit yadarpann (14th century — first-half) concludes 
his account of the nataka (the i ilpaka per excellence) by a refer- 
ence to the mnhuHilfakd'^ as its most rigid and bulky variety, just 
in coniidiance with the code and canons of the theorist and instan- 
ces the /a <7 lyono.* From a comi)arison of the characteristics 

as noted by these two writers it a 2 )pears that the iiuthii nataka ^ 
referred to by the former writer is not the name of a sj^ecific work 
but of a genus. There is, however, a second reference to tlie MaJuU 
nataka in the Jihdcaprakd.ania,' whicli, if our 2 )rinted text is reli- 
able, can only be to a work called tlie Mahanataka. 

The verse alleged to be cited therefrom is, however, from an 
earlier llama-drama, Rayhacdnanda by name, according to the 


t Tlio 7//((7 «■(//'< f//. <7. (G.C).S.), |). 241 ; — ^2^ 




•\ \ ll word in the sense of example 

is of rare occurrenco in literature. The souse here accepted is the one apparently 
sanctioned by authorities, Cf. Dantlin’s enumeration in the list 


of words ilcnoting I 

2 II (Chap VI). The term would -suggest 

that here, as elsewhere, Visvanatha w.as drawing from older sources. Visvanatha 
does not seem to know of a dramatic work called I 

3 Kajasekhara, the author of the work, does not know as a sub-class 

of iiafaJai even. The remark in the ^ 4Tf|^fa 

is significant. 

4 P.279. “eHTHTlSf I The verso is^lffs^ 3^1%.. . 

is a variant). 


l.ll.Q., Slil'TJiMJUiJt, 1934 
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attested evideuce^ of several commentators on the Kaoyaitrakam^ in 
which work also it is quoted. The manner of readiiig; of the verse 
is a hit objectionable.’ No other alamkdra work, medisjeval or 
modern, is known to quote from tlie Makandtuka.* It is sheer fanci- 
ful surmise to ascribe to Damodara Misra,* one (very likely the 
earlier) redactor of the Makdndtaka so early a date as the 11th 
century. To posit even the existence of the hypotlielical Mahd- 
ndtaka, the simplest and shortest text — a text which may be regar- 
ded as the nucleus of botJi the recensions now available — before 
the 12th century is certainly hazardous in view of the tact that 
works like the Durghaiavrtti of J^aranadeva, the Tlkdsarvascu 
of Sarvananda and the Unddivrtti of Ujjvuladatta, which are mar- 
vellously all-embracing in their quotations, cite not a single 
passage from the work.^® 

As is well-known, the Makdndtaka has drawn i)rofiisely from 
such well-known llama-dramas as the Malidvlracai iia, Vitarardma- 
caritUf Anaryhardijliava^ Bdlardmdyana, and Piasaiinardyluiiu — 
it has drawn no less from the (halitardina, Udmdbftyudayaj Udatta- 
rdgkavay Rdykavdnanday works no longer available but known from 
references or quotations in the texts of the alainkara writers, 
particularly in the works of Abhinavagupta and King llhoja. With 
the Dntdkyada of Subhata*^ it has no less Ilian nine verses in 
common. Not merely this. Both the recensions utilise verses from 

5 Manikyacanclra in his '‘ISanheta regards it as a speech of Kuiubhukarna. 
and so does Vaidyanatha Tatsat in • l>^(idhuruna-(anilnfal. N;igoji in his 
°Vd(hjota thinks that it is Vibhisana’s speech in the drama, while one of the 
earlier commentators Sri-Vidya Cakravarlin curiously enough thinks it to be 
the speech of a messenger (T. S. S. No. 97, p. 199). 

6 Kdvyainulaim, chap. IV. v. 109. 

^ 3^ ^ 351 ^ H I docs not form a part of the verse. 

8 The alleged reference in the Uukii uiiffl.a is indecisive, because the mss. 
evidence is not unanimous and conclusive. The verso 

found quoted in the Kdvyain'nndmiid ol Kajasekhara and shown 
by the Editor, r/. O. S. as of the MuhCinrituhn , is presumably from an older 
Rama-draina ; tide also our remark in f. n. 3. 

9 As has been done for example in Sanskrit JAti iatiim (by A. A. Alacdonell). 

10 Dr. S. K. De’s statement that theVikramaditya referred to in Madhiisuduna 
Mis^ra^s version (Madhusudana, acc. to Dr, De’s reckoning, is aho a later redactor) 
may have been king Laksmana Sena of Bengal {lIlQ.y Sept. 1931) is a bold one, 
when one remembers that much of the literature of this time has been drawn 
from in the above work. 

11 The reference is to the shorter version (Kavyamola edn.) and not to the 
longer one, a mss. of which is preserved in the India Ofl&ce collection. 
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works like tlie e\nG Rfiinaijrina of Vrilmlki,the Adhyrttma-Rdmdyana^^^ 
the Pitthnainirdna and ilie court epics like the Rayhuvamsa ; and there 
are mss. of Ihe work which contain verses taken from tlie IJhatflhdvya 
and the Jdnahlhantnti, It is also fairly certain tliat some other 
niahdknr yas like tlie Rttyliuvildna ihe Kdmdcantu oi Ahhinanda^* 
(which latter work is now available in print, bein^ published in the 
fr.O.X.) known from references in the works of llhoja and his followers 
were drawn upon. Of the llama-dramas utilised, the Pramnnardyhnva 
of Jayadeva is the latest in point of time — (here it must be stated 
that it is idle iiiffeniiity to hold that the verses common to this drama 
ami the Ddtdfujd’hi with those in other works were taken from our 
work by those poets). 

Both the recensions (in their present form as preserved even in 
oldest mss.’* use verses found in the Ddtdnynclo as also from the 
Pr((S(nutdrdfjh'f.r(t. In their present form no less than 17 verses 
ar»» taken from Jayadeva’s drama (the upper limit to w^hose date 
must ])e i]je Idtii century). Further tlion tliis’-’ in tlie present 
state of our knowledge concerning the dramas utilised by the 
redactor of the Mnluhidh(li( we cannot go. On the other hand, it 
can be safely asserted that the wmrk in either recension existed 
before 1100 A. 0. Vidyapati Thakkura, the Vaisnava poet of 


V2 Tho verso in drj/a (apponriiiR in ^Madhusudnna's 

rorcTisioii, R. T. I. U) is taken from tho Adhyatmo-Kiliiulyann (J'tfardlnrula 
1. 1). As will he noted later, the atmosphere throughout the work is sureharged 
with the sniue spirit as in tho AdhutH ma^Uamdyonri . 

la Tlio versos (n. t. (Jv. 

(-iv. 

and iJainodara VI. 20 — present in both tho versions) are from GauOa 
Ahhinanda’s liuihriln ryn lldnwt'anin , One Bengal mss. of the Mtihtlntlfohi 
has tliO verso 51^^ ^1.1. J^nmnnirifn) as the opening verse in Act V . 

14 No mss. of this work, which .is more than 2o'J years old, is known to 
exist. Tho Mss. F (our text) described by Dr. Do in his paper on the 
'Multnndfala VroUnn' {UIQ., liKB) is just 200 years old and is written in the 
Bengali script. Of Ji do/.en other mss. examined by us, one in Devanagari 
script, (which, representing the recension of Damodara, omits many verses 
found in the printed edition of that recension) in the possession of the A. S. B. 
(III. O. 84) cannot be said to bo more than 200 years old on palseographical 
grounds. The Benares Sans. College ^[ss. no. 1980 is however a little more than 250 
years old, being transcribed in Stnnvnt 1720. 

15 The Ihlftlimmla of Subha^n, being wirtten about 1200 A. C., is presum- 
ably earlier than the Pmsanuorughavo. 
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Mithila, who was well-known for his scl)olar.shi]) ns well,*® aocor- 
(ling to current tradition, lias luilised a verse*' found in (lie Ma/nl- 
nafoka,^^ The llengali poet, Krliivasa Ojiia, (he foremost of the 
pioneers in ilie work of ada))la(ion and translaiion of the great 

epic, the lulintlijaiuf, uscm the peculiar verse*''* 

(a verse in tlie of *\radliusudana*.s recension — l.o. K. A 

still closer lerminus would he readied if we liold the verses ascribed 
to Hanumai. (at least, ihree verses amongst these are fouiid in (he later 
recension of tlie work) in the compiled in 

lf‘hJ3 A. 0. This, coujiled with ihe faci ihai (lie Srihlf ijathupinja 
wliile noi icing the suh-class nmlithultuka ^ does not seem to know 
this peculiar work, wliich, ihougli a misnomer, it current and 
popular in his time, he couhl not have passed aside, would give 
1300 A. C'. as the upper limit of our work. 


16 V^itiyapati’.s iiitcro.st in literature in general i.s evinced ior cxainplc h.v 
his causing .scribes to write out a in.ss. of a very valuable conuncntnr.v on the 
K0vyapmf,(l.ia by ftridhnrn, a transcript of which copy is prj sei vcd in the 
coikction of the A. S. li. 

17 The itnibt of Vidynpati agrees more closely with the text in the earlier 

recension ( ^STRTT:... ). 

18 The well-known pathi — ^ PT =T ^ I ^ m 

PrfiC ll” — ks an obvious paraphrase of the Mnhrtnnfnl.n ver.se 

firt etc. (Damodara .Misra’s recension-- printed edition V. ‘2-), Mndhu- 

sudana’s recension IV. ‘24 (H. T.)]. For dates of Vidyapati and Kittiva.sa »idc 
Dr. P. C. Sen’s \ 11 inf or n iff lievfjali hnujtnujr fnuf Lifrintnn' dtb(dn.). 

19 This is the fir.st of the verses utilised as //itn'if/uhlrtinnifi by Krttivasa in his 
rendering of the IfnttKl i/dnn. The next two vcr.sos 

'CWFl . .show that these arc not the ( oinposition of the 

translator himself, who, according to the custom prevalent amongst 
writers of lihCtsd' llninilijnnji^ ^a ( cstom scrupulously followed hy Tulsidasa, 
the well-known Hindi translator) inlrodiiees Sanskrit verses at the beginning 
of each kntjdn of his work. Like the 30 stanzas appearing iii tlio bigger rt'c«*n- 
sion of the it is in mixed metre vwhat scholars would call the OTSflftf). 

CT. thp I 

20 In this paper references to printed editions of the work, unlc.ss otherwise 
stated, would be in the case of .Madhusudana’s recension, to IMmatarana 
Siromaui’s edition (Calcutta, 1H70) and to the Vonkateswar Press edition 
(Hombay, Sanivat 1960) in the ca«c of Damodara Misra’s recension. 'J’hose to 
Jivaiianda’s edition are .shown a.s Jv. 

‘21 The N.P, knows, it would appear, the Mnltnunful.n , Sec infra. 
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With the lower limit we are not concerned — for tlie compiling of 
the Mnhanafakdj of adding to and RUpplementing it was going on even 
so late as 1870, in spite of the printing press — a point made clear by a 
comparison of tlie editions of Candrakumara and of liainaturana 
8iromani with that printed in 1840 by the late Maharaja Kalikrishna 
Deb Bahadur of Sobliabazar, Calcutta. 

There is one point to be noted here and that is this. 
Scholars and historians of Sanskrit literature have been so 
much carried by the wide popularity of tlie work and the 
legendary account relating to it as to ascribe to it w degree of anti- 
quity, which this ‘nondescri])t composition’ (in tlie language of H. 
II. AVilson) can hardly lay claim to. Not to say anything of Max 
Muller, who thought that “it (the work) carries us back to the 
earliest stage of development of the Indian drama,** w^e have even 
now scholars^*^ who think that the limiting date arrived at in our 
paper in this way is too late a date to be accepted. Tor reasons, 
which are to be discussed later, this late work became liighly favour- 
ite with a certain section of the learned ]>ul)lic, and conceived us 
it was in a spirit of repetition and elastic jdagiaiising, was tortured 
and twisted to diiferent proportions and dihereni sha])es in ditferent 
parts of the Indian continent. 

(/uriously enough, this difference in form and arrangement of the 
work has monopolised the attention of many a scholar with the 
result that the really important issue has been overshadowed or 
shelved aside. Indeed Prof. PischePs remark that ‘iliere are as many 
Dutdfifjadiis as there are mss.* — applies wiih equal, if not with 
greater, force to ihe J/c/tdndfa/vo. Dr. l)e in his valuahle analysis 
of the mss. material at his disposal for the recension of Madliusudaiia 
notes “the close agreement in mss. belonging to a iiarticular loca- 
lity.** If such mss. are examined, separated by a time-distance of 
say fifty years, it will be noted that there have been addii ions and 
accretions in the later mss. Of course, the method of arrangement 
very generally remains the same. The ‘two* recensions that are 
usually admitted are really two forms of arrangemeniof the work 
in tlieir earliest form — the same verses arranged or grouped in 
<lifferent ways in dilfei ent hx^alities, to eacli of which, as years 
passed, different verses liave been added and jiiichforked. Tlie re- 

‘22 E. g. Dr. Do in tho paper referred to above. .."The traditioji (that referring 
to the writing of the work) which agrees more or le.ss in the three versions of the 
«tory certainly suggests the redaction of an old anonymous work, or at least 
the writing of a new work with tho embodiment of old matter.” 
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•suit lias been tliat. < lie two forms, originally derived from the same 
source, beli’iiy suoli pronouiioed differences that it has iiecome diffi- 
cult to recognize the alfiiiity connecting them. Thus Dfimodara's 
redaction contains 14 Acts, the story being carried up to the killing 
of Ravana, tlie Uftamlanda story being but faintly hinted at in two 
verses at the end ; while Madlinsfidaiia's recension, the one jirevalent 
in Bengal, is in 9 or 10 Acts*’, carries the story in the minutest 
details right U]> to the end of the Vitarahandn . The former is clumsy 
and unmethodical, the latter methodical and elaborate in arrange- 
ment ( 

With this acjount of the chronology and text of the work, let 
us discuss the various views offered by scholars as to how the work 
originated and see whetJier we can, from its contents, arrive at any 
clue to the solution of the problem connected therewith. Rischel, 
who had advocated the tlieory of the shadow-(Puppet)-play as the 
sour<‘e of the Indian drama, was impressed with the resemhlance of 
the MittiftniiUiha to the Dufahifadd^ a work whicli calls itself a chdi/d- 
ndtakfi and being, as it were, for the time being under the spell of 
Max Miiller, thought the work to he, if not very old, at least jnimi- 
tive in form, and design. Liiders supported Rischers (ontention 
and thought the Mahnndtdhd to he one of the earliest specimens of 
the chdydndNiJxa, The term clidydiultuhn is nowhere met wiili 
in any of the works of dramaturgy. The designation was significant 
ill tJiis respect that it not only bdlowed closely the spirit and sense 
of classical dramas, hut also horro'ved largely from them."’ As sik'Ii 
it was a late product and had no right to he recognized as a variety 
of dramatic entertaiiimeiit. It. would he idle curiosity to dilattMtn 
its practical use — for the authenticity of the tradition concerning 
the.se few chdffdndtahaa as being actually rcjiresented may well he 
questioned. — The ])didh(j(ida has all tlie characteristics"® of the cla.ssi- 
cal drama, as far as technique and canons of dramatuigy are concer- 
ned. But the MdluhnltjiLd fulfils none of \hese requirements— it is not 
a drama at all. As we have noted above, the Mohdudfahn^ later in 
conce[)iion than tlie rhdifdddtnla and Dutdiujadd , diawing largely 
as it does from tlie many well-knf>wn and pojmlar Rama-dramas, and 

23 IV; msa. seem to favour tlio tcii-Act d'* isic!’, thnugli the printed editions 
have got nine Acts. 

24 In the colophon to the Act-endings ( 

25 Cf. the ln.st ver.se in the JHtiuhgnda (p. 15 Kilvyamrila edn.) 

20 E. g. the definitive pmsUlvnrtd and the nso of the Pnlki tas. 
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an uluhiiious uiuleriakiiig, could well have iuken U|ioii itrtelt* 
lliai liile, as if lo ouirival ilie cliuyanatahas.^' There is, however, 
one very imj)oriaiii resemblance between tlie two works, which 
scliolars, obsessed with their fanciful theories of dramatic forms, 
iiave sadly missed, lloih tlie MahnnataLa and Subhata's work Diltan- 
fjadu y^ev^ ineaiii io satisfy the minds, you may cull the wltinis and 
(?onceir-lovin^ fancies of jiedantry-ridden assemblies.** 

Trot. Sylvaiii Levi seems to sugj^est that the Mahiiniitaka is an 
udainaiiou and compilation of dramas for stage puritoses. Winter- 
nit//*® expresses himself to the same effect. In addition to tlie very 
serious objection of \ lie work being not. a drama at all, this view is 
oiien to criticism beciittse of the work being abnormally diffuse and 
full of rejieiitions and in view of a considerable portion of it being 
too liigli and ingenions lor use as a work meant to be understood by 
all and sundry. In these days we are naiurully reminded of the 
achievement of the Kerala stage when we speak of a work us being 
an adaptation, tjf course, the clniklcydrs or professional actors in that 
quarter of tlie Indian coiiiineni were also expert iu nuiTating ptabun^ 
as iJie kathakas <lo in Jlengal — hut the upliolders of this 
view insist on their inesentation on stage when they talk of tlie 
Malidndfaka as an adaptation. The many plays and puns on words, 
the choice puzzles ac.d intricacies and what not, would severely tax 
the mintls of the actors as it would the iiuugi nation of the audience 


27 ('f. the ref. in XIV. in ])rinL(Klara’.s rcccii.siun ( lafwrftr 

). 'I'hc 3'p!Rr use of the word i;s not Kuiioliuiioil by 

graniiiiur. It is obvious that tlio verso is the coniposition of a later interpo- 
latoi, who cannot, however, in all probability, be later than 1700 A. C. 
The commentator Mohanadasa tuko.s the word in the .sense of a ^great duiuc’. 
If any pun is intended by the writer of thi.s verse, i. o. if this bo a reference 
to the work itself, then here we have a hint to the presentation of a drama — 
a piece uboutuling in iniisie and dance. J^it the present text in both the 
forms betrays no use of roh/ i/d, hura and tmlmliun, something akin lo which might 
be ill the minds of men who defined in its actable aspect (vide 

^ — iifiavui^mhOidna, p. 241). 

28 Somesvara (l.’Jth century) in his Kirfihiumudi (1.24) thus refers to the 

achievement of Suldiata -^^i^ ^ f?r: I 

’■TPCl^ Tf^TP^TT 1 1 

20 Vide his I'orcwoKl lo I*. Ann jan Aehaii’s edition of the lihutjnmdu’jjitkl • 
»/»/ f I02o)..,“tlM* rmniins and tin- Mu ho ml fain arc <-ompiluti<nis. ” 
yo //./</., the Editor's InlrodnetJon (p. xviii). 
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ami are surely to be reganleil as too much exacting, The slaieiueiil 
of a commentator {circa IGOO A. C.) on a dramatic work written in 
tiunsparent simple Sanskrit and highly favourite with tlie professional 
actors’*^ is enough to dismiss this theory about the Mahanataka, 

Prof. Keith is convinced of the lack of really dramatic skill in a 
great portion of the work as well as of its having nothing in common 
in point of letrhnique with the drama pro\»er. Put while realising the 
patent fact that it is a literary iour tie fone, holds, as if in deference 
to the views of his predecessors, tliat ‘‘it was redacted in [ireparation 
for some forms of i»erforiuaiice in whicli tJie dialogue was plentifully 
eked out l»y the director and other aciors*‘‘‘/" Dr. S. K. I)e, who 
only recently has dwelt on this in a searching and elaborate manner, 
has conscientious objections to the work being styled a totir-de-force^* 
though in a manner lie admits that it was conceived in a period when 
the decline of the classical Sanskrit <lrama had set in and wtis meant 
for a ‘more cultivated and sophisticated audience.' 

In Dr. lie's opinion works like x\\q Malidnufaka are “not mere 
literary exercises but represent a living foint of quasi-dramatic 
lierformaiice*’*’* and “sliotild be explained in relation to the Yatrii 
to which it hears a distinct kinshi]k“ This last assertion ajipears to 
Jiave some basis on fact when we look to the underlying current of 
b/iakti^^xhe elaborate stage-directions (occasionally met with at. least 
ill Damodara's recension), and to the form of the dialogue which 
has its counteiqiart in works of the Samvada type, where very rarely 
more than two actors have to take part, tine serious objection to this 
theory is that the work, at least in its practical and popular form, is 
a late one and could better have served its purpose if it were written 
in the bluUiis, some of which were then in a flourishing state. If 
Dr. De's suggestion in connection with the Dutahyadn^* that ‘the 

31 The prose I V nut kmt aire just the opposite of what they should have U'cii and 
show the working of the pedant in them. 

33 ffn; ii (the lust but one verse 

.lithe commentary on^heJilnmuvuifujjvkiyu). 

33 Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 271. 

34 1931, pp, 551-552. 

35 76id., p. 552. 

30 Ihid.j p. 551. By the term 'popular festive eiitertaiuments’ Dr. De 
refers to the I’afrax ns composed in the dialects or vernaculars (at least that is 
what 1 take him to mean). The Vuidiigada was composed about 1200 A. C. There 
would be no point in this assertion, especially on the question of its bearing on 
the AfuAdudf aka -problem, if the reference intended be to the popular forms of 
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poimlai* festive eiiteitaiumeiits like the Ydtni piolmbly acied on the 
literary drama* is to be acce2>ted, it. may be asked, ‘why sliould it be 
embodied in Sanskrit, a tongue unintelligible to the general ^mblic 
for whom alone such works were meant P* Moreover, in the Y dtrd 
the lyric element is the nay it is all-in-all. 

It would be very risky to hold that the bulk of verses in the work 
suj^idied this element. To think that tlie occasional chorus speeches 
(e.g. the sjieeches of the Vaitalika), like tlie \J tujir of later days 

(later than the mediaeval Yalta in its pure form), represented this 
is a farfetched idea, at best a subterfuge. In the Ydirda the cen- 
tre of attraction lay in the feeling-nucleus, directly and immediately 
effected — in the wmrk before us more often than not it lies in the 
cleverness of expression and in the indirectness of i>resentation. 

The real solution of the problem, would be to regard the work 
certainly as a Hour-de^force* conceived and assayed in an age in 
which ingenuity, and exuberance of hyi>erbolic fancy, the out- 
come of the desire to shine in society through cleverness, had taken 
the place of real artistic merit, sacrificing sentiment to sentimenta- 
lism, and suggestiveness to bland tautologous expression. In their 
desire to outrival, the later interpolators committed often very un- 
happy tortures on grammar and metre. ’* The work was meant as a 
handy and convenient mannual for the j»rotessional hathakaa or narra- 
tors of Purdnic dlchydnaa, who had in it just those elements as would 
suffice to make tlieir listeners affected and moved no less by the 
feeling element as by the form and manner of exjiression in the 
spirit of works like the Vidaydhniaukfia/nandanu, 

(i) The first contention is borne out when we analyse tlie text, and 
look to its content and manner of arrangement and picking uji of 


Sanskrit drama such as dombl, rdsaka etc., which might have been dragging 
thuir listless lease of life then. I'ide the present writer's A Note on 
i/ttj popular Klenu'iit in the (Hussiail Nunskrit Drattiu (I^rateedintf s of the Second 
Oiieniol (Umferenee, Calcutta, 1922). 

.17 It is to be remembered that such speeches are rather rare in tlie Muhd- 
fidtaka text as preserved to us. To suppose that all the narrative and descrip- 
tive stan/.as in the work shown in Maharaja Kalikrishna’s edition as the speech 
of the director ( ) were .so utilized would lack supiiort from the estab- 

lished practice of the YdiruvfiUus. 

38 E. g. in XIV. 69 (Dainodara's recension), XII. 19 ( i” the last 

line), III. 17 (ll. T.) ; IV. 57 (Damodara’s recension = v. 235 in Kulikri.shna’s 
edition); XiV. 8 (Damodara’s recension); XIV. 23 ( in the third line); 

and in III. 59, V. 30, II. 1. V. 40, V. 70, VI. O-j. IX. 24. 

I.II.Q., SEPTEMIlEIt, 1934 
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v«ims froai oilier sources. The redactor here — and i his is the case iii 
Iwth the redactions — hunting: after vidafjdkatn based on verbosity and 
tricks of expression on one side — (feats occiirrinj*: much more proiiii- 
neiitly in Damodara’s recension) and inielleciuul iiu^enuity and a turn 
to seiitiiuentalisiu on the other — does not often (‘till the best and most 
artistic verses, not even those tliat have a dramatic force and pose, 
what one may call the ^beauties* of the ])oets concerned, but those that 
would take the listener back by surprise and tax his brain-powers.’’® 
(ii) Among the verses that have not yet been traced to their sources — 
and these are roughly half the total number- there are many that 
appear to lie the compositions and improvisations of the redactors. 
Some of the finest of them^® impress us, not by their suggestion but 
by their peculiar, sonant, (^rrf^) artificial forms of expression" 
As instances in hand Ave may note the verses often met with in the 
exposition of the haihahas ; — 

' lyftapipTff gra II (I. K.T. 

^ ii (J • 'K. K- '!’•) 

(lit) A cousiJernble uumber of the verses . is iii \lie uaiure of 
SEWT themes, very often indulged in the assemblies of the 

refined {cidntjdhay'^ Sometimes the redactor indulges himself to such 
an extent that he casts all sense of proiwriiou to the winds and gives 
us verse after verse, as if Avitli the object of illustrating these fanci- 
ful ways of verse-coiuposiiiou. As iustauces iu hand^“ one may note 


The redactor indirectly refers tothibxoie qua uou of recognition in the 

verso jts a nq wro w ^ I 

11 (XIV. 30. Drunodaru’s recoiisioii). Whatever may bo said of his 


achievement by present day critics, he Avas a amongst 

40 B.g. 11.23 (R.T), III, 10 (U. T), III. 03 (It. T), III. 84 (R. T), Xlll. 
88, XIV. 81, XIV. 85 

41 This is also the charuoteristic iu the prose conuecting-links— where not* 
uuoften wo hud long compounds in the sot form peculiar to the’ iiaiali rlti 

42 E. g. VI. 87 and VI. 45, XIV. 45 (Duinodara’s recension) in (It. T.) 


m T » VII. 7 (=Jv. VI. 27), 

IV. 32 (It. .) j ^ ^ 

43 Also in XII. 35 A XIII. 38, XIV. 29, XIV. 46, XIV. 46 5^:) ; 

the verse (the verse 363 in K. K.) in imitation of 

(Jv. \[\%) ; Jv. ^|qo and Jv. ^ler^i ; Jv. and j Jv. \\\rz 

and ^1^4. ; Jv. ^nvtand \\\% ; Jv. and 4n^^(from the Uddifaiauhava), 
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the expreflsion ^g: appearing in Aiiarf/hantgliara (IV. 21), 

[which in embodied in our text (R. T.l. 30 )] imitated in another 
verse vrgi <devcr way of 

filling up the idea as in ifirf RwrfJT ( Xl 17), or in the 

utilisation of the antique verse ooutaining ^ 

(X.29) appearing in l)aiuodara*s recension and (R. T. 

VII. 50).^^ 

(iv) There are some itraheJihits*'' also iu tins work-wlnrh are just 
in keeping with ilie atmosphere of ingenuity and conccii u pitied in 
works of the vidfifjJIut'i and which are quite out «»f jdace iji works, 
meant for stage representation.*'* 

As instances in hand we may note the veise XlV.oti 

XII. 5 and the (di-ciumed verse 

i 

#cTr fS’!PT% firaiwtll (R. T. TII. (i7) 

present in both the recensions, wdiich has taxed the coitimentaiors 
iiol ineoiisidorably and the verse 

^ ff 5T I 

Trstjsft wjV- ^ II 

present in tlie recension of Madhusudana alone (11. T. VII. 2), 

(v) The use of the c/Vm/v/so device, or as Hlu»ja aud the author 
of the Jili<lcaitnddi(inn would put it, the sanhant (»r the rj/aiikarn 
r)f rasdd'^ ( their wonderful conglomeration) is also a ]>r()of of the 
redador, Iiavi ng a clever and ingenuous imxlel l)efore hini.'*' 


4t Also in VT. G7, V^II . 7, X. 12 out iu Damodnra’s recension, 

45 K. g. VI. 27, IX. 41 <R. T.), XI. 0. ( ) (in nfitiio. 

(lara’s recension also Jv'. (\v^^ fw) • 

4G (M*. Dandin’s dictinu— ^ 

It hCtnjrnlai.sn^ Ilf and llharata’s sintement of the reriuisities ol a 
dramatic work meant tor representation on the staKC - 

... XIX . IIH. Krivyainslla odn. the SnUjasC\^ira and 
V^ifivanatha’s SafufynduriHinn. ((’hap. VI, Karikas 211-212). 

47 Bhoja, Sani.sctitlhanfhdhliormui {V. 28), p 476, and JilKlvnjnakuhna 
Pl>. 27 and 132. 

48 Bhoja would call them as instances of t?*g* 1* 3^*#. XlV 15, Xll. 17 

(in Damodara’s recension), e- g- Jv. or f^T^TTg^TR o g. iu IX 

8 (R.T.). 
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That the work eerved as a ready handbook for bathakas is well 
known to those who are familiar with their practice and i)rocedure. 
Saturated as it was through and througli with an under-current 
of hhakti*'*, it was just the sort of work wliich would function and 
popularity with those whose business it was to narrate the story 
of Rama in the cleverest possible way, quite on a line with the mode 
of teaching and story-narration as in the the 

work very highly prized by ihe professional reciters of Pvrdnas, The 
so-called awd SRrfis’ portions of the work, the occasional 

references in dialogue ? • • (IV. 

(VIII. 27), verses like 

7 r^^...(R- T. IV. 59) and jRftr ^ (R.T.IX, 104.) jnove 
that the work could not have been used as a purely academic venture 
only to startle, amaze and waylay like the Vi^af/dhnviuUiainaijflana; 
the long drawn lectures on the incontrovertibilily of bannan and 
the inscrutability of fate (o. g.XIV. 40 49, 93) as well as the all power- 
fulness of 'prdictana are just the things liuri)ed on a iliousand times in 
the Pumiias and Jiavebeeu introduced to amuse and instruct tlie minds 
of the people who learnt the lesson and mission of life from the 
bathakas* narrations of the rurauic tales. The gnomic s\ih]idi}Uns''" 
culled from the Pancatantm and other works which have embodied in 
them the experience of ihe Indian people from time immemorial 
are here utilised in their proper setting and form and are the 
types of didactic, instruction indulged in by the bdlhnbas. The 
long descriptive passages (we are not referring to the description of 
the marital life of Kama and Sita — which was only introduced from 
the standpoint of often in prose are just the sort of crammed 

extractsfound in the maiinualsof ihe bathdbns. And the last hut not the 
least point to be noted in this connection is the introduction oi prose 
comments on verses and the general remarks with such words 
(e.g. on pp. 28, 29, 32, 207, 211)'" which are minimised in the receit- 
sion of Madhusfidana, in which a dramatic or ratlier (juasi-drnmatic 
turn was sought to be eiui>basized to keep pace with the name or title 
of the work. 


49 The opening verses in both the versions and verses (XTV. 94) ipptf 
show the drnmhha. 

60 E. g. the string of verses in Dnmodara's recension IX. 13-27 ; as also Jv.TX 
YIYi; etc.... 

51 The references are all to the printed e<lition of Damodara’s recension. 
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It is not at all strange that such a work, conceived, developed and 
elaborated in a period when the antliologist and the hath aha were 
abroad as determining forces of the literary output of a peojde, slioubl 
be associated in critical tradition with the names of King lihoja of 
Dhara, the autlior of the Snifjfirapmhasa and the Sarasvntlhanthd- 
bhaniijia, a greater name tlian that of whom it is difficult to mention 
amongst the collectors of precious literary gems and of Ilanumat, 
the monkey-warrior, well-known for his devotional fervour. The 
association of the former with the work is a legend which the 
modern critic would rule out ; but the fact remains that in the list 
of works quoted or referred to by that royal, author in liis two 
encycdoinedic treatises are found no less than twenty works dealing 
witli the Uanidijanai most of which are apparently dramas. The 
account at the end of tlie work in tlie earlier recension"- is only a 
modest acknowledgment of the dee]) debt of gratitude which the 
original com]>iler owes to him for having at his disposal ready- 
made quotations to be utilised for liis jtuijtose. Damodara Misrn 
only arranged these verses in order ami the later redactor Madliti- 
sudniia Misra in a ditterent land as also witli a different view-point 
arranged them more metliodiiailly ( ) and ' with the 

dramaturgist’s definition of the sub-(dass Mahdndtaha before him 
(as we liave shown above, this sub-class came to be recognised in 
the works of tlieorists sometime between the tenth and the tJiirteentli 
centuries) divided it into ten acts.'*'’ x\s we liave a manuscript in exis- 
tence of Damodara’s recension which is about 200 years old and which 


commentator 

INIohanadasn takes with The present-day student of the 

history of Sanskrit literature W'>uld tike to take in the sense of ‘cited’ (in 

his works the Sn’Hjdrnprdhasn and ihe tSfirnsrutlljn^Ihulthnninn), and to eons- 
triio (in eoiirso of time) with I The statement 

which is almost parallel to the poet Ohavaldinti’s assertion 
5*TT5 ^ proves to the history student that it was an 

epic or narrative undertaking, the of which is noted with a nicety. 

53 It is likely that the original work was not divided into Acts— as some 
mss. in the Dacca collection would warrant. As has been printed out by Dr. De, 
most of the mss., unlike the printed texts publishcJ by R.~unatarana ftiromani 
and Jivnnanda, divide the work into 10 uiihos. The mss. of Dnmodara’s recension 
(in A. S. B.) has, however, the Act divi-sious. 
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contains 14 acts''' as in the printe<l edition, it is clear that Dumodara, 
the earlier redaolor, used the name Mahrindfalfii not. quite 
mindful of the im[dic.ations ii involved save and ex< ept in ihis thal 
the divisions of the play were to be designated as a it Las, The later 
redactor arranged the SIOTRT, and even a to make the 

work have a near ap])roach in form to the unfaha. In the text of 
the earlier redactor (or was it in ilmt of some follower of his ver- 
sion ?) the original epic or narrative nucleus has remained intact. 

The opening verse as well the verse 

towards the end jpi are indications, if any indi- 

cation is necessary^ that to the minds of those that used it, it was 
out and out a work of the rd hi/ftna type, very ingenious in its form and 
content. As the first verse w'as not in order wirli tlie form of a drama, 
those of a later age thought ir- prudent to Jiave verses of llie .set 
type preceding it’"* in the text. Towards the end also tlie very nice 
verses we now liave in the ytrinted edition, (at least some of tlieni were 
in the original simpler text of Damodara, as yu'oved by citation in 
the i^anKjadhampaddhafi and use in the recension of Madlnisfidana) 
were reshuffled and redistributed and some loft out to suit tlieir 
end. 

The alternative title of the work is HnnCi mmi-iulUtka . To ihose 
wdio could believe in the legendary account of ilte composition of tlic 
work (and none can do it now) this title presents no difficulties. As 
we have noted above, the /^(itdifptdhampaddhnfi ascribes nine versos 
to one Hanumat, two of whicli (90 and 1248) are fotiiid in Madhu- 
sfidana's recension of the work (they are 1,2 and VI, ()7 in K. T.); 
in Damodara's recension the latter only appears as XI\ . 77. ^ ersc 
No. 4010 of the fsarngadharapaddhati shown as JTfRT?- 

is (with a slight difference in the mode of reading the lines) 
IV. 27 (R. T.) and V. 12 in Daiuodara's recension. V as this way 
of naming tlie author an oversight on (he pari of the iintliologlst, 
for like all anihologisis, he names authors and not wenks in i)oiniing 


64 I m Mstn II 

50 The earliest known mss. in Bengali script of the work in the Dacca 
University collection and the Devanagari m.ss. in the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, both about 200 years old, do not contain this verse. But that 
does not vitiate the argument put forward. Mohanadasa, not a very recent 
commentator, (a complete mss. of his commentary no, 439 in Peterson’s Fi/f/t 
Report, being dated ^amvat 1768) notes variants in this verse. 
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out sources ? The jmet Hauumat (this may just as well be a pseudo- 
uyin) appears to be w’ell-kiiowii to J^anigadliaia as the writer of 
devotional stanzas (Nos. 123-125,128,133,4100), none of which do find 
a place in our work. In the work before us Hanumat plays a more 
important part and is more intimately connected with the dialogue 
than other characters save Rama. If we leave out narrative verses 
in this connection, as well as other verses found in earlier sources, 
we find that in a considerable number of these Hanumat represents 
the spirit of service and devotion,^* whicli is Avlmt we find eulogised 
and held up as a model in Puranic akhifdnns. In the earlier redac- 
tion just, near the close of the work we find a dozen, verses 
(XIV. 77-88) ’^ which are spoken by Hanumat as the prasasti of 
Ramacandra — very fine verses in their way. These are verses to be 
noted particularly; any connection they had witli the name Hand man- 
ndtaka foi* the play is purely a matter of surmise. A i)urallel to ihis, 
however, is to be found in the as told by Jambavat 

in the Ptulmnpnrdna . 

It appears from a compaiison of the bhaui-Hamdi/anas (esp. those 
written in Bengali by writers’* like Krittivasa, Anaiita, Kavicandra, 
Raghunandana (iosvamin — and to a certain extent the Hindi RdmCi- 
yana) that the indebtedness of a good number of them for their man- 
ner and matter to the Mahdndfaha is greater than is generally known. 
In several portions (e. g. in the Uitarakfujula uanation) Krttivasa's 
Hdmd ydua closely follows the Mahdniitaka The Anyadu's Hay bar 
portion, which, according to scholars, is Kavicandra*s com[K)sition, 
however, has for its source the DCiidhyada verse (No. 22 in the 
Kavyamala edition) also utilised in the Malidndtaka (R. T. AHl. 14.) 
and need not, iheretore, be regarded as spurious. AVhile some of 
these writers in vernacular literature were proficient in Sanskrit, a 


o(i E. g. VI. 14, Vll. 43-14. (in Damodara’s receiiiiioli) . 

57 We meet with five more verses in one mss. of Daniodara’s recensiou 
lirescrvcd iu the collection of A. S. B. 

ott lUalmapindna^ rCiiCdakhantJa Chap. 71 (Bangabasi edii., Calcutta). 

50 For their date and their indebtedness to the MohCinCtfuku vide supra 
and Dr. Dinesh Ch. Sen's History of Bengali Language and Literature. 

60 Of course, in Madhusudana’s recension, the recension familiar in Bengal. 
There aie some verses in both the recensions which may afford some help in 
determining the date and locality of the inception of this compilation. A few 

(e. g. II. 13 only in Damodara’s recension VII. 2 (Diimodara)*VI. 24 

(R. T.) and VI. 18 (Damodara=VI. 16) may require a closer study. 
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y:ood number had io depend on the narrations of the kathakaH^ 
according to their own admission. 

Thus the Malidndtaka has carried the tradition and ideas of fairly 
old writers indirectly through the race of katJuikas (who are, because 
of changed environment, no longer held in higli rejiute and whose 
race is consequently fast becoming extinct) with whom it has ever 
been a cherished asset, liardly inferior in importance to the original 
Udmd\jana of the ddl-kavi or the Adltyatma-Rdmuydna. 

SiVAPKASAl) BiIATTACIIARYYA 



Indo-Greek Coin-Types 

111 discussing: the ditfeieiit deities on Indo-Greek coins, Mr. Wliite- 
liead observes that “probably the locality where the coin was struck 
would determine the god to whom it would be dedicated. It is 
common for the coins of some one ruler to bear the images of more 
tliaii one deity. Analogy with Hellenistic practice outside the borders 
of India encourages the belief that some coin-types were local. 

Zciis Enthroned - kapisi 

Direct proof tliat some Greek deities were installed as tutelary 
divinities of cities ruled over by the Indo-Greeks is available. .On the 
reverse of one type issued by Eucratides we find the figure of Zeus 
I?]nthroned, with the fore-part of an elephant to the right and a 'pilos^ 
or pointed cap to the left, beaiing the Kharosthi legend Kavisiye 
nayaradevaia “the city divinity of Kavisi’’ (Kapisi). t It is no doubt 
significant that such a label specifying the status of tlue Greek deity in 
Indian script and language .should have been required : we may regard 
it as an announcement of the elevation of the Hellenic deity to the rank 
of a city-divinity of Kapisi. Later Indo-Greeks who minted the type 
omitted the label, apparently recognizing its superfluity. 

City-goddess - puskalavati 

Another coin shows on the obverse the figure of a goddess in a Greek 
garb, “wearing a mural crown, the emblem of a Greek civic divinity, 
ami holding in her right hand a lotus as the tutelary deity of the city 
of Lotuses (Puskalavati). The accompanying Kharosthi legend des- 

* Punjab Museum Catalogue, vol. I, p. 6. 

t City-divinities (nagara-decata) are alluded to in the Kautillya ArthaMstray 

I*k. II, ch. 4 (nagara raja devatd ) in connexion with the topic ‘Foundation of 

Fortresses.’ It is not unlikely that the ‘forepart of elephant’ and the ‘pilos’ 
symbolize the people called Astakenoi and A .9 p a s i o i, inhabiting the 
region between the rivers Kabul and Indus, for whom there are independent coin- 
types figuring the “Elephant” and the “Mounted Dioscuri”; see pp. 615-16. 
Auiyntas and Hermteus adopt the ‘pilos’ as head-dress on their Kapisi coins. 

SEPIEICBER, 1934 
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cribeB lier afl. ‘the goddess of Puskal^vatl’ {l^td’^Jtalavadi deviula); and it 
is quite possible that lier name may lie hidden in ^he three illegible 
Kharosthi characters on the left {-save),** On the reverse of this piece 
occurs the figure of a bull, described as such in the accompanying 
legends, in Kharosthi (vsahhe) as well as in Greek (fauros). Since the 
coinage of this region continued for several centuries So exhibit the bull, 
it is permissible to think that this animal was an object of special 
devotion in the locality.' We may perhaps also a^ci ibe to local reverence 
the appearance of various animals on Indian ‘pie-Ilellenic/ coins ; so 
that tlie piece just described would illustrate Ibe manner in which an 
antJiropomorphic tutelaiy divinity was combined with an old-estublished 
animal-motif found on tlie earlier indigenous mintage. It is noteworthy 
that no monarcl/s name occurs on this exemplar of Piiskalavati mintage : 
the city was appaieiitly being administered as a ‘republic’ with a 
constitution modelled on the Greek city-state. 

What appears to he the same deity, hut dressed in Indian 
robes, figures on ceitaiu coins issued by P a n f a 1 e o ii and 
Agatliocles. On the aln\ there is ‘maiieless Hf)n,’ with the Gk. 
legend Daslleos Pantoleontos or Basileos Ayutholdeoui ; the tec. shows 
the deity, lotus iji hand, with the Biahmi legend rajinc Fatalccu^a 
or mjifw AyathuJiJcyaaa. It must be a type ininated by Paiitaleon and 
followed by Agatliocles. The device ‘maneless lion’ seems to liave been 
suggested by tlie personal name P a n t a 1 e o n. The other prince 
Agatliocles gives, on a very Indian type of his mintage (‘Stupa : Tree 
within railing’), bc'^ides the transliteration Aydiliuldeyasa, a Prakrit 
rendering- of his own name us hitajasume, in the Kliarosthi script ; bear- 
ing witness to a desire for making his name understood by his 
Indian subjects. On another type of Agatliocles (‘Stiipa : Symbol’), we 
find only this Prakrit rendering in Kharosthi, the transliteration being 
omilted. l^iuter Iiido-Gieeks forsook the BialiAiii script liud the practice 
of translating their own names on their coinage. Perhaps, the know- 
ledge of Greek amongst their Indian sulijects made such progress tliat 
it was not felt necessary to exhibit a tiaii>lation. Whatever the reason 
for the later phenomenon, there can he no doubij that bodi Paiitaleon 

1 Ctiinhtuffjc Uisi. of IniUnf p. 557 . 
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and Agathocles were deeply affected by Indian influence in devising 
their coin^i. We should not be surprised therefore to find them figuring 
on their mintage the tutelary deity of Puskalavati, lotus in hand, dressed 
in Indian mode. No aiippoit can be lent to the usual view tliaH the 
figure is an Indian dancing-giil, for such a subject would be abhorrent to 
all numismatic tradition in India. 

Cunningham records that the find-spots of the coins of Pantaleon 
and Agathocles are, Western J^lnjab, Kabul and Kandalnr. This 
agrees fairly wilh the localization of their common type, with^the 
*inanele,ss lion’ on ohw^ in I’uskalavati. The same goddess, appears 
later, with the voruuV'opia instead of the lotns^ on coins of Philoxenus 
and Ifippostratus.^ 

Some connexion of both PaJitaleoii and Agathocles wit the cult of 
Nysii ajtpears to l)e sic.ggested by tl:<e circumstance that both struck a type 
in nickel — a peculiar metal — ^with a bust of D i o u y s u s on obv. and a 
‘maneless lion’ toiKihing vine with paw on /rr.; for, as we know 
from clas.sical .soiiices, the people of Ny'U convijiced Alexander of their 
special associuiioii with Dionysus and the vine cult. 

Athene J^iomachos - .sakala 

t)f all tlie coin-ly])es, that characterized hy a representation of 
“Atlieiie Proinachos’’ is tlie most im])ortant. It is a type used by no 
less than tourteen successive monarchs, commencing with Menander, and 
claims the didinctioii of having been ado])ted by an Indian prince, 
Bhadrayasas. Piofessor Bapson locates this type, as well as the type 
‘Apollo: Tripod’, in eastern JHinjah. I propose lo assign the ‘Athene 
Promaclu>s’ type more definitely to 8 a k a 1 a, the capital (»f Menander, 
(les<rihed as very piospevous in the M ilinfhipniihn, and known to 


2 T linvo seen a coppor coin in the colloction of Mr. (Jhoso, procured from 
the Tnxila region, Avitl) one side blank, depicting ‘|)ite f'f halls (? Hindu 

temple) and a standing figure, veiled, earrving ror/iwroyn'n ; vf. Ilapson, Indion 
Coins^ pi. T. 11. The specimen seems to indicate an attempt to introduce a purely 
Greek deity at Puskalavati, before the compromise reflected in the republican 
typo showing the goddess with 1 o t ii s in hand, instead of < ornucoiAn . Upon coins 
of PeukolaoH, who derivc.s liis name from the city, tlie goddess figures once more 
witli tlie lotus. 
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Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) a» bearing the alternative designation 
‘Kuthymedia/* rightly emended to ‘Euthydemia’ and connected with 
Ki^thydemuH, the founder of the famil'y to which Menander belonged. 
The continuity of the type ‘Athene Piomacbos’ answers perfectly to the 
unbroken prosperity of Sakala. from the second, century B.C. to the second 
century A.D. A rival claim of the type ‘Apollo : Tripod* — the ohl^ 
other type that might be thought of in connection with vSakala — must 
be rejected on the sole hut sufficient ground that there are no is'^ues of 
Meander bearing this tyjte, wliich would be inexplicable if the type 
had belonged to bis capital. It is accordingly noli surprising to find 
that, on the copious silver mintage of Menander, tl:e types, are practically 
confined to ‘Athene Promachos* — a fact noted by Cunnigbam — his 
other silver types being few and rare. Tliei Pcrhphis of the Eryilmenn 
Sea (o. 70 A.D.), a handbook for Gneco-Indian commerce, relates that 
‘ancient dj'achmse are current in Barygaza healing inscriptions in (h’eek 
letters and the device s of those who reigned after Alexander, Apollo- 
dotus and Menander.* Here we seem to have a clear allusion to the 
circumstances that the types established by Apollodotusi and Menander 
were taken up and continued by some of their successors. 

Elephant: Bull - north-eastern Punjab 

There is one type which can with confidence be localized in 
north-eastern Punjab: it is the type ‘Elephant: Bull* common to the 
coinage of Apollodotus, Heliocles, Maues, Azilises, Azes, Zeionises 
(satrap) and Rudravarma. The type is esssentially Indian and must 
have been borrowed first by Apollodotus from the native cuirency. We 
may determine the locality where the type was, current from the circum- 
stance that, on coins of this type minted by Rudravarma, both Bruhmi 
and K'barosthi liegends occur. This shows that it belongs to an area 
where both scripts, Brahini and Kharosthi, were in vogue. Tbe same 
characteristic may be noticed in the mintage of Dbaragliosa and of 
Amoghabhuti. J udging by every indication we are led to think of north- 
eastern Punjab.* Epigraphic corroboration is provided by the Kanhiara 
inscription, executed in duplicate on the same stone, in Brahml as well 


3 Cf. Camh, Hist Ind.y p. 627. 
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as in Kharosthl. Agreeably to tliis loentioii, we find Dhaiagbosa imi- 
tating Ihe coins of Azilises — a clear sequel 1o close proximity. 

Apollo I Tripod - south- westkbn punjah 

The type 'Apollo: Tripod* is in’obably to l)e located in south- 
western Punjab, adjacent to the area of* the type ‘Elephant: Iluir; a 
variety, ‘Apollo: Diadem* being j)eculiar to Apollodotus I, struck pro- 
bably on the occasion of his coionation. Sucli a loration is suggested 
by the circumstance tl>at we have only two types from Ai)ollodotus 1 — 
‘Elephant: Bull’ and ‘Ai)ollo: Tripod* (the type ‘Apollo: Diadem’ 
being merely a variety) — one of which (‘Elepjiant : Bull*) has to be 
assigned to north-eastern Ibinjab. An iiiieracdion between tlie two 
ty])es, natural to neighbouring localities, is evidenced by the existence 
of the types ‘I'dephant: Tripod’ and ‘Bull: Tripod*. The former bears 
the name of Zoilus Soteros who also minted the type ‘Aiadlo : Tripod*. 
The latter bears no legend but is usually asc ribed tp Apollodotus II who 
likewise minted the ‘Apollo: Tn‘j>od*-type. Whatever we may think 
of the latter ascription, we cannot ignore the fact that the types 
‘Klei)haut : Tripod* and ‘Bull: Tripod* are linked not only by the re- 
verse-d,evi(‘e but also by their employment of the ‘beed-and-reel’ 
ornament, of Seleucidan parentage, employed by the earlier Indo- 
(>reeks(-) Muciatides, Plato, Helio<de.s — hut abandoned by their succes- 
sors till the age of Hi])postratus. We may surmise that the capital of 
Apollodotus I lay in the vicinity of Multan which, by virtue of its 
strategic, position, could maintain itself us an independent kingdom in 
later times. The anti{|uity of Multan is attested by a reference in 
rti)abi (I'ited by Albeniui)' to its changes or \lesigmi1inn in diffevent 
yofjos; it. having been originally called Kusyapa])ui a, then llaiiisapura, 
Bilgapura, Samba])uia, ’ and then Mnlasthilna. Albeiuiii (II, 184) lecrords 
further that ‘the Hindus of Multuii have a festival whi« h is called Somha- 
pvroyaird; they celebrate it in honour of the S u n, ainl woiship him*. 


4 India, od. Snchau, 1. 298. 

5 The rending adopted by Sacliaii i.s Sthnhhni.nrn wlnCIi should bo corrected 
to Sdmbapura, Hus Ilagnpura nn.>i;}Hrig to do ndlh lifunfudiittn of MnliSbharatn ? 
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'Yuan Chwang describeiSi the Sun-temple at Multan na ^magnificent and 
profusely decorated’, adding that ‘the image of the Suii-deva is cast in 
yellow gold and ornamented with rare gems . . . The hings. and high 
families of the five Indies never fail to make their offerings of gems and 
precious stones (to this Deva)'. Such splendour and reputation 
with royalty should lead us to think that the Sun-worsliip at Multan was, 
already in the 7tli cent. A.D., an ancient royal institution, possibly 
going back to th^e days of Ai>olilodotus I who may well have been the 
first to establisli here the cult of the Greek Sun-god Aimllo, constituted 
into the tutelary deity of his capital, Multan. 

One adaptation of the ‘Apollo: Tripod ’-type set up hy Apollodotus J 
stands to the credit of Euthydeinus TT ; the ‘hiisl of Apollo’ on ohw being 
affiliated, in point of portraiture, to the royal bust, evidently implying 
a naive assumption of divinity. Its localization may l>e sought for 
somewhere in Ariana, we.4t of the Indus, not far away from the domi- 
nions of Apollodotus, since the type i,s in nickel — a peculiar alloy charac- 
teristic of his age and apparently not used, for money struck east of the 
Indu'^ — and since, as we shall see (p. 518 Kuthydemus IT 

minted types connecting him with Shorkot and Sehwan. 

Nike - NICAEA 

We find many of the Indo-Greeks figuring ‘Nike’ on their mintage. 
The idea of connecting the type with N i c a; e a, the Greek city ]>lant- 
ed by Alexander on the eastern bank of the Jhelum where he defeated 
Porus, has been suggested already. 

It must be remembered however that there was another Nicjca in 
the Kabul region, already in the days of Alexander. Noteworthy also 
is the circumstances that coins of the ‘Nike’-type struck hy Sanahares, 
Grthagnes, Gondophernes, Ahdagases and Pacores all bear on ohr. a 
‘Bust of King’ in Parthian style; so that ‘Nike’ in such cases 
may be reasonably tinned to a Parthian prototype such os in found on 
coins of Vonones I. 

King on prancing horse (= Bucephalus) - nirrEPHALA 

The type bearing on the rev, ‘king on prancing horse’ I propose fo 
assign to B u c e p h a 1 a, the other Gre^ city planted hy Alexander 
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On the we.stei'ii bunk of the Jheluiii^ op|»08ite Nictea. it wus minted by 
Autimachus Nikephoms, lMtiloxenii,s, llijipontnitus, Nikius, IleiiuueuM 
(with Calliope) ; uiul the coins of Nik iu.s are confined io the Jhelum 
district wherein Bucephaln was situated. 1\ is clearly related to the 
decadrachm struck hy Alexander after his victory over Ponw, figuring 
the conqueror mounted on a prancing hone (= Bucephalus), pursuing 
Porus seated on a cajiarisoned elephant.* VV'e cjinnot fail ui inite that 
coins of this type, even those minted hy llerinrcus whose other coins 
betray a sad lack of le< hnical skill, are withoui cxcepiion executed in 
good Hellenistic style such as we might e.\pe< t in iiiiii(-)iroduct.s of a 
Greek city. Tl.*e persistent Hellenism of Hucephala was highly esteem- 
ed hy riuturch (lst-2nd century A.l).), and the city is mentioned hy 
lUolemy. 

of Dioscuri *• taxila 

Kucralides initiated two coin-tyiies connected with tlie woi^ihip of 
Castor and Pollux coi res^mndiiig to the Indian A.svins. One type show's 
the pointed caps (pilei) of the Hioscuii, with palms. The tyjie has 
been aeeigned to Taxila. It occurs on the mintage of Antialcidas whose 
rule over Taxila is attested by the Besnugar inscription of Heliodoius; 
it occurs also on the issues of Liaka Kusuluka, a sutiup of Maues, 
whose name is mentioned in the Taxila copper-plate insciihed. in the 
‘year 7b* in the reign of moharaja vuthamta Moya^ identified with 
Maues.' 

Mounted Dioscuri - ASrASIOl 

The other type represents the Dioscuri mounted on steeds, and 
is adhered to by only one other Indo-Gieek prince, Diomeiles. . It may 
perhaps be connected with the Aspasioi, a people encountered by 
Alexander in the mountainous district watered hy the Kunar or 

r» Smith, tjarhj Jlistonj of hutiu, .‘frd cd., pi. tUfiiig p. 72, no. 1; .^cc* aho 
voluino JI of plates in ^'umh, Anv. lH'ft., 10, and ( uu\h. lli'ff, hul.^ pi. 1. 10. 

7 The year 7» may be referred to the Vikruma era. Some coins of .Manes are 
dated in the Selcucidan era f.\/T - ‘year His bust occurs on coins of his 

profige Sanab (who also issued coins dated I/T 310’) as well as oh coins 

of hib satrap Rajuvula (of the ‘Athene Promachos’ -type). 
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iMirtliuiiy:, not I'ar from Kupisr which formed pari of the empire of 
Kueral ide'i ; A p a correspoiidiiiy: (o Iranian Sanskrit 'AscUy 

‘sleeir. 

IClcithnnt - ASTAKENOI 

Accurdinjr (q Straho (XV. 27): “Ni»xl to the Koplies iliere comes 
the river Indus. The rej^ions heiweeii these tuo sti earns are po-isessed 
hy the As t a k e n o i, tlie M a s i a n o i, tlie N y s a i o i, and 
the Aspaaioi,’^ (McCriiidle's translation). The Astakenoi may 
he plausibly connected witli Skt. /mv//, ‘tdephanf ; and the coin-type 
‘Bust of ruler: Klepliant’ becomes assij^nable to this area. We have 
such coins fixim lleliocles and Antialcidas amonj^st Indo-Greoks ; and 
both are known to liave held territories near the Akstakenoi-area. 

He nicies - shorkot, etc. 

Glancing over other types issued by tlie Indo-Greeks, we come 
across two which seem explicable in the light of statements made by 
Strabo, Megasthenes has recorded a Greek impression of the fact when 
he notes: ‘The Sibai, it is said, were the descendants of \he men who 
had accompanied Heracles in his expedition. TIvey had preserved tokens 
of their descent, for they wore h k i ii s like Heiacles and carried the 
c 1 u b and had the figure of a club branded on their oxen and mules.** 
The Sibai are obviously the Sibis of Indian tradition. Conformably 
to Greek mentality, we may supiiose that the ‘Heracle8*-type was 
established by the Indo-Greeks in recognition of the spjecial divinity of 
the S i b i 3. 

Where the Sihis had their seat may he surmised fairly from siicli 
evidence as ve possess. Jkii inscription incised on a cauldron dij^coveml 
at Shorkot belonging to the 4th century A.D., contains the name 
Sihi-pura, applied apparently to tlie locality where the cauldron was 
found.® Shorkot would thus appear to Ijave been regarded as the 
capital of the Sibis at least as early as the 4th century A.D. The 
limit is pushed back to the 4th centui^ 11. C. by the assertion of Quintus 

8 Ito Maitya Purflao, (ch. liJl), the river Siudhu (Indus) is said to flow past 
Sibapaura, ' 
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Curtiu8: “Then he (Alexander; came io llie tract of couiiliy where 
the llydaspes fulls into tlie Acesines from wliirh lie fell down Ilie con- 
fluences of these rivers inOi (lie teiritory ol‘ llie Sol)ii.“ He then landed 
Ills forces, maiciied liOt) siadia ( = miles, approx.) into the lountry 
and took t.lie c a p i i a 1. Tliiue can he little dould that t.he Soldi 
are Sihis; the o heiiij** pK'sei ved in the name S h o r hot. Raverty has 
shown that the Chenah river lornnoly piiisiied a coni>e to the east of 
S Ji o 1 * k o t." 

Th*e Sihis (Sivis) are, in the Ug~i'ethi (VII. IS. dd), allies of 
1' a k t h a s, Bhalaiiasas, and other iribe=i a;»;ainst kinj» Sndas.’” Vedie 
scholars connect Paktha with Vokhiu and the names applied 

still to the dialects prevail in^»- amonf»st the Ralhans, in Al; 4 hanistan (‘ast 
of the ILelmund river as well as in the North VV(‘st i'i‘onlier jiroviiiee 
louj'liily correspondiny; to ancient (JIandharu. The trihal name lilmlanns 
has likewise been authoritatively conneited with the name? of Rolan Rass. 
It cannot therefore be considered a lisky yuess to connect with the 
trihal name i h i tiie name S i h i applied to a town in Baluchistan, 
of yreat strategic iiiijiortance, about S8 mile- S.IO. of (fnetta, not far 
from tlje Bolun J*ass. A-surance on the proposed connexion is jiroviued 
by the find, at (luelta, of a hfonze (oi coppei’^) statuette, kJj feet hiyh, 
(lepi( tiny Heracles with lion-skin.’ ‘ The town 8 i 1) i was known under 
the name S i w i to iSJiah Bey Khan who fouiul it flourshiiiy and jne- 
fen ed it to (fuetta, as a place of residence, when forced to evacuate 
Kandahar.’* 

Ro>.sihly also, \lie river-name Zholti-Zholf^ wliich gives the district 
Zhoh (east of (fiietta) its name, is a coyiiale of the tribal name S i b i ; a 
nioie collect form lieiny Izioh (aci ordiny to Raverty)/ ‘ 

Below' Shorkot, further down 'il.e river Indus, wc come acioss 
another town-iiaine cleurl\ connected with the .Sihis. This is 
S e h w a n, known to* the early Arab w’l itcrs as S i w i - s t a u/'* 

9 JAHB., 1^92, i>p. 34a-G. 

10 Some of these tribes have been i»leiitifiecl by the present writer with tribes 
figuring on £g>’ptian monuments as allied against Mineptah and Hanieses Jlf; see 
Stadia 1 ndo.J rauit a (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 177 ff. 

11 JASB,, vol. Ivi, pt. i, p. 103, pi. X. 12 Uaverty, op. nt.. p. 312 n. 

13 Ibid., p. 306n. 14 Ihid., p. 315 n. 
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Anoflior arm of .'5il»l-sci<lonioiit is in(licaio<l by coinH found al 
Nagri, near Cliitov. bearing llie legend Maj/nnii/idiin Sihi jtnuijutda^dj 
‘of Ibe J^ibi-janapadn, in Mfidhyainika.* AVe know fidin Ibibinjali 
that Madbyainika was besiegt*d by tbe (xroeks shortly befoie bp wrote 
about, it in liis .Ud/hlhhtlsijn : and, in view of Strabo as.sertion tlnit 
it was Menander wlio penetrated furthest, we may assign tbe 
II e r a c I e a n eoin-tyj>es (‘Club\ ‘Lion-skin’) of Menamler to this 
region. 

Tbe varieties of ‘lleraeles’-type may be localized r(>nje<‘- 
tuvally. Kutbydeinus I stiikes the variety ‘Ileiaeles S(»ated. on rock’. 
That it pertains to some sueh eity as Sibi in Ariana is indieated 
by several eircumstanees. Mntbydemus I never owned much 

territory east of tlie Indus wirieb foiined tlie boundary between India 
and Ariana as known to Mratostbenes and Strabo (drd-lst century ILC'.). 
There are ‘Saka’ issues of tbe type ‘Heracles seated on rock* bearing the 
name of Eut-hydenuis, evidently 4iuck during the f^aka occupation of 
Ariana. The only Indo-Greek ruler to follow tlie type is Agathoclein 
(with Strato I), which would be .strange if tbe type bad belonged to 
India proper. A revival of the variety, finally, is noticeable in tbe 
mintage of Siialagadaines and Spalabores (1st century A.D.), whose coins 
mostly come from tbe region known as Ariana. 

With Shorkot or we may specifically a.sso< late tbe variety 

‘Bust of Heracles* occurring in the coinage of Kutliydemus I, Demetrius, 
Euthydemus II, Lysias, Tlieophilus and Strato I. Its continuity shows 
its importance and justifies its assignment to the Sibi-capital. 

Of the three lemaining varieties, all lepresenting Hernrles in a 
standing posture, one i,s found only on the mintage of Lysias : it 
depicts the deiwi-god not only wiWx tlie ‘club* and the ‘lion-skin* but 
with tbe additional attribute ‘palm*. In view of the local type of 
Taxila being ‘Palms and pilei of Dioscuri*, we are led* to think of a 

16 There is a place called A s i ii d, on the river Khari, about 50 miles 
south of AJimr, which 1 would identify with A a i n d a of Ptolemy ($ 60) who 
places a town T h e o p h i 1 a about one degree due south of Asinda. The name is 
reminiscent of the Indo^reek prince Theophilus whose coin-types are ezclusively 
Heraclean; and the locality is near Nagri, where dihi-coins occur. Excavation in 
this region may solve the problem some day. 
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region not very far away, panticularly because we possess joint coins 
of Lysias and Antialcidas, and the rule of Antialcidas a.i, Taxila is 
attested by the Besnagar epigraph. Tt looka likely that Lysias 
possessed all the territoi’y between the Indus and the Jhelum, south of 
the Salt Range which would prove to he some sort of a natural boundary. 
We cannot, however, on that sc'ore, restrict Uie dominions of Lysiaa to 
the I’egion east of the Indus, which flowed in these days much further 
east than now.** If the Sibi-area haiS been lightly held to have embraced 
the region watered by the Zhobi l iver, some important town in this region 
may claim to be considered as the locality where Lysias minted his 
unique tyi)e rei) resen ting Heracles with ‘palm.* 

Ptolemy’s Geofjmphy will probably help to throw some light. He 
names only ttro cities between the Indus and the Jhelum, namely, 
Ithagouros and Taxila, Ithagouros being to the north-east of Taxila; 
so that both lay nortli of tlie Salt Range. South of that Range, the 
geogiaplier enumei utcs no other town; but he gives a list of twelve 
places ‘along the liver’ (soil, the Tndu'i), namely: Kmholima, Penta- 
gramma, Asigramma, Tiansa,*^ Aristobatlira, Azika, Pardabathra, 
Pi ska, Pasipeda, Soiisikana, Bonis, Kolaka. Of these, Kmbolima has 
been identified witli A mb** and must in any event be placed above 
the junction of the two rivers, Indus and Kabul. I propose 
to identify Tiansa with T a u n s a, near tlie place wheie the combined 
waters of the Tjiini and the Sangar join the Indus. It must have 
been an important site. 

We may also conjecture that the confluence of the Punjab rivers was 
a point of great strategic importance and was marked by some fortified 
city wliich is proliably named in Ptolemy’s enumeration but which 
defies identification at present owing t(» the sliifting of the rivers. The 
‘confluence’ would he in the f^ihi-area, and may claim a Heraclean coin- 
type. Alternatively, w’e may reserve a type for B a ii a g a r a, a town 
named by Ptolemy along with 8 a h a n a (possibly 8 i b i) as lying to 
the west of the Indus “at some distance.” This B a ii a g a r a seems 
identifiable with M i n n a g a r u of “Scythia” in the Petiphis. 

16 Kaverty, o/>. fit., p. 301 ff. 

17 TIio reading is given by Reiioti in his od. of Ptolemy. 

18 Hut see Stein, On Alej-ander^s- tnick, ivliere it is placed higher up. 
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Tlie coin-type in which lleiacles is. depicted crowniujf himself, 
occurs on the mintage of Demetrius and Theophilus, and re-appenrs 
later on the coins of Spalaliores and Spalagadanies (with the name of 
Vonones'® on ohv.). This indicates territory west 'd the Indus. Since 
the only other type minted by Theophilus (‘Dust of lleracdes’) is reason- 
ably aiW!ribed to Shorkot, we may perhaps localize at Ihiiiagara or the 
confluence the type ‘Standing Heracles, crowning liimself.’ 

Tf now we assign to Sehwan (Siwi-stan) the type ‘Standing 
Heracles, Imlding diadem/ we would hardly be very wide of the mark. 
The type was issued by Muthvdenius 1, Kuthydemus 11 and Zoilus 
Dicaeiis. Sucli ii location Imrmonizes with tlie fact (hat Kuthydemus II 
strikes the type ‘Dust of Heracles’ indicating dominion over Shorkot, 
as also the type ‘Apollo: Tripod’ jdausibly as-cniated with a region not 
far removed from Multan (p. b supra). Mithiadates T of Parthia 
struck this tyjie, some .specimens being dated 140-‘19 H.O., apparently 
after his conquests in tJie direction of India. The same Parthian 
monarch aljto minted the types “Dust of Heracles: Elephant’’ and 
“Bust of ruler: Mounted Dioscuri,’’ attesting coiuiuest of Shorkot 
and the Aspasioi. 

The different varieties of the ‘Ileracles'-type, as in inured by the ludo- 
Greeks, may be thus localized. The re>ult is conveniently shown below 
in tabular form : 


BRHAVAN 

BANAGAR.V 

TAUNSA 

1 SIBl 

1 

SHORKOT 

81 HI- COLON! KS 

Standing 

Heracles, 

holding 

diadem 

standing 

Heracles, 

crowning 

himself 

Standing { 
Heracles, 1 
with palm 

■ 

i Seated 
Heracles 

Bust of 
Heracles 

Attributes of 
Heracles, e.g. 
club, liiou-sUiu 

Demetrius 
Eiithydemus 1 

Zoilus 

Demetrius 

Theophilus 

Spaluhura 

Spalagadama 

[(‘Vonones’- 

«roup) 

Lysias 

Euthydemus I 

Agathocleiu 
and Strato I 

Spalahora 

Spalagadama 

Euthydemus 1 

Demetrius 
Euthydemus II 

Lysias ' 

Theophilus 
Strato 1 

Menander 


19 Probably identical with Vonones I of Parthia (c. 8-11 A.D.). 
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/.euK iritk tkvnderlwlt - swat vallky 

Aiiotlier Indian divinity whidi th« Gree-ks recognized ns iheir own 
Zeus 0 m 1) r i 0 s”. IJnfcntunately, the locality wliere this worship 
prevailed is not defined hy Strabo. A Zeus-cult in tlie Kapisl region is, 
as we have seen, (‘oncietely indicated hy the “Zeus enthvoned“-type of 
Eucratides; hut there it is not Zeus Oiuhi ios (i.e. Mlie Hainy’). Some 
connection with Gandhara seems to he implied hy two considerations. 
The Gra'co-Biiddhist art of Gandhara invariably depicts a 
t]iimder-})earing figure known under the Jiamo Vajiapani as attending 
on the Buddha; in later times, Vajiapani aiipeais as a Bodhisattva. lie 
seenis to have been originally nothing less than t h ii n d e r i n g 
1 n d r a who was made subordinate to Buddha when Buddhism gained 
the upper hand in this area. As early as the R</~r((lti (I. 32), we meet witli 
ref'erencet^ to Iiidra’s Rain-inducing capacity, tlianks io liis thiunder he so 
effectively wielded against the dragon Vrtra iliat was witholding the 
rains, (hi tlie analogy of Vedic Dual Divinities like Mitra-Varuna, we 
may well suppose that, with the advent of Buddha-worship into a legion 
where the cult of the Rainy India prevailed, there was evolved the dual 
divinity, B ii d di Ji a-F ii d r a ; and that the Buddliist citists, taking iheir 
cue from the dominant Buddha-worshipiiei s made Imha an attendant 
ujiou Buddha. It is noteworthy that the oicunence of Vajrapaiii as an 
invariable attendant upon Buddha is chara< teristic of Gneco-Buddhist 
art — a ciicumstance pointing to Gandluna and proximate region^, colo- 
nized mosi profusely hy Greek settlers, as the cradle of iliis Dual Divi- 
nity. If this indication can l:e taken a.s a guide, and tlie ceilain ascrip- 
tion of the ‘Zeus enlhioned’-type to Ivapisi he considered alongside of ii, 
we may witli some confidence look for a localizitiioii oi the ty]ie ‘Stand- 
ing Zeus, willi thuiiderholt’ within an area an^we^iug to Gandhaiu or 
its immediate neigh bourlioud.'*’ 


20 Yuan chwaua (Beal. Itrvimh rtr., p. l2o assuc-iates the Swat Valiev region 
(called U-eJiiing-na) with a tale of Buddha “when he was .Sakra'* i.e. Jiitlra). 
Perhaps tlie fusion of the two cults was Iielped hy recognition of affinity between 
S a k r a and S a k y a. 

Asoka also sseins to refer a t h n n d e r-c n 1 1 in tliis area, if Bhhler was right 
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The type *StaiKlin{r Zeus holding thunderbolt* was fiiilt struck by 
Heliocles, to the Attic as well as to the Indian weight-standard. It 
afterwards re-appears, along witli the SSeated Heiacle8*-type of 
Heliocles, on coins of the Vonones-group found more plentifully at 
Kandahar than at Begrani> or in the Punjab. A variety, showing the 
thunderbolt on the point of being hurled l)y Zeus was issued by 
Archebius alone among the Indo^GiNeeks and recurs on Indo^Scythian 
mintage. We may assign the type and its vaiiation by /Archebius perhaps 
to the Swat Valley regions yielding the most numerous specimen^ of 
Grieco-Buddhist sculpture figuiing. Vajrapuni, and not* far from 
the site of N y s a wheie Alexander came across an early Greek colony 
devoted to Dionysus. 

Hauit Kbishna Deb 


ill reading Vis(ivajri-Yonu-Kamhoja-(»undhdra i instead of 

Visavaai as read now-a-days; the viSavajri corresponding to 8kt. Vilt^a^Vajrin. 

We know of the Vi^va-Vajra cult in later times. 



The Relations between the Civil and Military Authorities 
in the early days of British Rule 

The history of a trading corporation which started witli the sole 
desire of pursuing coiuiheice, yet gradually extended its acitvities over 
the political sphere until at last it heeame the undisputed sovereign 
power in India must always lemain .something of a mystery. But 
whenever an institution is set up with one particular end in view and 
is used later for purposes for which it w’as never designed, the result 
is always unsatisfactory. The transition is necessarily painful and 
slow. The military annals of the East India Company afford many 
striking illustrations on the point. But perhaps the most crucial and 
baffling problem whi(di confronted the company during the early stages 
of their rule w’as the relations which should subsist between their civil 
and the military authorities. 

From the time that the Company established their several factories, 
it became necessary to enrol guards for their i)rotection. But these men 
really consisted of ill-disciplined Europeans and native peons, more 
fitted to be called cliowkidars than soldiers. In 1608 Bombay was trans- 
ferred by Charles II to the Company and on that occasion the garrison 
whioh formed a detachment of King’s tioopr» accepted the Company's 
service. ‘ 

The real beginning of the Company’s army may be dated from 1748 
when an appreciable number of recruits was raised at Madras to meet 
the menace of the French. This force was commanded by Major 
Lawrence- who received his commission from the Company. The 
esmaple of Madras was soon followed by Bengal where Clive after the 
the Battle of Plassey raised a separate establishment for that presidency. 
The foundation being thus laid, the army continued to grow.* 

1 One of the causes which had induced the King to part with the island is 
specially noteworthy. This was the violent disputes which had broken out between 
Sir George Lucas, the Governor of Bombay, and the Company's representative at 
Surat, on acount of the former as an officer of the King claiming precedence over 
the latter. — The Army in India arid iU Evolution (1924), p. 3. 

2 For a brief account see Sir George Chesney, Indian Polity (1894). 
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But apart from tlie Coiupau 3’’8 armj', it iiiust be empliaHized that 
there was a small force of His Majesty which liad found its way to 
India. The first regiment was the ^19th Foot whicli reached Madras as 
early as 1754, took part in the relief of Calcutta tw6 yeais later, and also 
partieijmted in the victor}* of F'a'^sey. It was then broken iiji, but in 
1T5S seveial new regiments ariived in Madras in pursuance of the idan 
(»f tlie elder Pitt to ineel the French in all parts of the globe. In 
1759 one of these regiments was Iransfened to Bengal and Fyre Coote, 
the Officer Commanding, was aj)t)ointed by the Conii>any the'i 
Commander-in-Chief. Tliis is a significajit fact, for it shows that over 
the joint forces — tlie Company’s as well as the King’s — the coniiiuand 
uas vested not in an officer belonging to the Copmany’s service but to 
the King’s. 

Tlie existence of two rival armies side by side occasioned much of 
the future trouble. Kacli derived its aiiihojity from a ditfeieiii source. 
The ohiceis of the Iloyal troops were apiH)inted l>y ilu* Britisb 
Commaiider-in-diief and were responsible to liim. Tin* (jfherrs of the 
Coni])any’s forces, on the other band, were ai)i»r.liilcd by the Couit of 
Diiectors and took tlieii- orders from them. Tlie Jegulations abo by 
vrliic'h i)roniotions were (ieleiinined and di'^cipline maintained were 
distinct for each of the two forces. And yet Jii spite of all these 
differences, tliey 'erved as a common whole out of wliich officers were 
selected for garrison or field duty. It is clear, iherefoie, tliat the system 
was liighly objectionable, although some degree of unity was achieved 
by the fact that the entire ainiy was undei'tood to be under the control 
of the Governor and Council in each piesidency." 

But there was a perceptible tendency on the. j)art of the Royal troops 
to belittle tlie autliority of the Government and sometiine> openly to 
set it at defiance. Tliey could not forget that they derived their 
own autliority fioni the King, while the Fiesident and Council were mere- 
ly the lepie-eiitatives of a mercantile company. The events of tlie Second 
Mysore AVar may he cited as illustrative instances. 

On the eve of i'lS commencement. Sir Plyie Coote, the ConiM^-aiider- 

3 Much iuterebtiug ijiforinatioii on the subject '.b contained in the Iteijo/t of 
the Select Committee on Military Affairs (1832). 
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iu-Cliief, eiiiuiciuted the theory of military iiidepeiideuce in unuiistuk- 
able terms. Ilijj view was that the Royal army or navy was not bound 
to yield unquestioned, obedience to the civil power but could exercise 
its own discretion ; and that the powers of the Government were limited 
solely to making a request for assistance, which could be granted or re- 
fused ac(X)rding to the judgment of the Commander-in-Chiet or the 
Admiral. He stated, “The President and Council of every settlement must 
certainly be the judges, when or how, the service of His Majesty’s forces, 
either of fleet or army, appears to be necessary for their i>rotection or 
defence, and immediately from themselvee the requisition must came 
to the Admiral or myself. We are then to be the judges whether the 
circumstances so represented to us render it necessary to comply with 
the requisition,^ and for our conduct therein in granting or refusing it, 
we are answerable to His Majesty.”^ In other words, the executive and 
tJie military were co-ordinate authorities with equal powers. Admiral 
Hughes was as uncompromising as Coote. He censured an officer 
roundly for proposing to proceed wdth his ship to Bengal on the appli- 
cation of the Madras Government, and declared that, “neither the 
Governor-General and his Council nor any other Presidency of the 
Comi)any shall meddle in the command of His Majesty’s ships serving 
under me.“* 

It is impossible that the Government could have allowed to go un- 
challenged the pretensions of the Royal forces. Under the law the 
Governor and Council w^ere responsible for the civil as w^ell as the 
military affairs of the presidency in their charge, and to Iiave >vithdrawu 
their control' from the military field would have amounted to an abdi- 
cation of their authority. In these circumstances it was idle to expect 
that the war could be carried on with any amount of success. The 
Government and, the army instead of helping each other indulged 
ceaselessly in mutual recriminations.* Lord Macartney, the Gov ei nor, 
tried to win over the Commander-in-Chief by cordiality and good 

4 India Office MSS. The Home Miscellaneous Series, 149, pp. 472-3. 

5 H. C. Wylly, Kyrc Coote, p. 327. 

6 Of. Madras letter to the Directors, Oct., 31, 1782, Home Miscellaneous, 171, 
pp. 41-138. 
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liumour. fact, 1 court him like a mistresa, aud humour him like 

a child/’ he wrote to Maepherson/ But Coote obstinately refused to 
give way.' He demanded that he should be invested with uncontrolled 
command over all the forces serving in the Carnatic, and he was sup* 
ported by the Supreme Government. It is indeed surprising that 
Warren Hastings should have for a moment countenanced such a claim 
which annihilated the power of the executive altogether. But the 
reasons are probably to be found partly in his conviction that it were 
better to concentrate all authority in the Commaiider-in-Cliief rather 
than allow it to be disputed by rival antagonists, and partly in the 
jealousy which he entertained against Lord Macartney. The latter 
had a number of advantages on his side. A man of marked ability and 
with high social connections, he hud hud considerable experience in 
the diplomatic and consular service. He possessed also the doubtful 
privilege of being the Governor-General designate and therefore a rival 
of Warren Hastings.® 

On a strong representation by the Madras Government, the plenary 
powers of the Commander-in-Chief were allowed to be withdrawn. 
Thereupon Sir Eyre Coote threw up his command in disgust and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal on the plea of ill-health. 

He was succeeded by Major-General James Stuart, the senior officer 
in the Royal army, who received the Company’s Commission as 
Commander-in-Chief. But from the beginning he adopted the same 
ungracious and implacable attitude as had disfigured the relations of 
hie predecessor with the Government. Without expressly declaring 
himself to be independent of the civil power he came perilously near 

7 J. Barrow, Some Account of the Public Life of the Karl of Macarinctj, 
1, p. 140. 

8 Possibly one of the reasons for the weakness of Macartney’s position was 
that unlike Hastings he had not received lus coiniuissioii of uppuiiitnieut as 
‘Governor and Coinniander-iu-Chief,’ Home ^liscellaneous, 24, pp. 214 & 158. 

9 Hastings had no great love for Macartney. On Feb., 24, 1784 he wrote to 
his wife ; “I would give one half of inj’ life for the certainty of beginning tho 
other half with you tomorrow. But 1 would not wish even for the immediate 
possession of such a blessing at the purchase of such mortification as to be thrust 
out of my seat by such fellows as Lord Macartney, Mr. Francis, and Gen. Richard 
Smith.’’ 
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aad on one occasion when asked to interfere in a case where an 
officer of His Majesty’s troops had refused to comi)ly with a requisition 
from the civil authorities, he maintained that there were circumstances 
when a requisition of Government concerning the employment of His 
Majesty’s troops might he refused by the Officer Commanding. 

It is unnecesji^ry here to recall thje various instances of Stuart’s 
disobedience, except to point out that the Government -fe^lt compelled 
iji September 1783 to take the decisive step of dismissing him from the 
Company*!? service. At the same time they appointed Major-General 
Sir John Burgoyne, the next senior officer in His Majesty’s service 
to take the command. This they did because the dismissal of Stuart 
from the Company’s service in their view involved also the loss of his 
rank in the King’s service which could be valid so long only as he 
was in that service or else employed by the Company." 

The events following the dismissal of General Stuart deserve to be 
narrated in some detail. Burgoyne was at once saluted as the new Com- 
mander-iu-Chief, but he had doubts whether his elevation W’as legal. He 
thought, and this was the prevailing opinion in the Royal troops, that 
the Government were not empowered to dismiss a king’s officer. He, 
therefore, >'ought on interview with the Governor to whom he explained 
that if Stuart had been guilty of great crimes, he should be secured, and 
then ‘I slioiild know what to do’, but that so long as he was free, he 
must obey Jiini as his sui)eiior officer. Ho added that Stuart had told 
Jiiin in conversation that he would send orders that night to the King’s 
troops." 

This created no doubt a giave situation. Here was a dismissed 
officer thieatening to issue orders to a section of the army and that army 
willing to obey him. Macartney wisely decid/ed to detain Burgoyne and 
in the meanwhile effected the arrest of Stuart. 

By his timely action the Governor prevented a possible civil war. 
Colonel Pearce, a distinguished servant of the Comimny who was himself 
present on tlje scene, thus alluded to the ejnsode: “In regard to the 

10 W. J. Wilson, History of the Madras Army (1882-3), 11. p. 81. 

11 fiOG., Sept., 17. 1783. 

19 Sir John Burgoyne’s Nnirofier, Homo Miscellaneo\i.s, 178, p. 324. 
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seizure of SUiuit, when lie wanted to set the King’s and Company’s 
troops at variance, Macartney is abtjoliitely liglit, so 1 Lave told 
Hastings; and so I think lie was in dismissing him. If he had not been 
seized, there would have been a civil war here 

Following the airest of Stuait, Burgoyne suspecting that the 
Government were about to ajipoint Colonel Ross Lang of the Company’s 
service as the new Commander-in-Chief, told them that Stuar.ti having 
been put under airest and oiders having been given to jirevent the ad- 
mission of any peison to him, or to permit him the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, lu* looked upon himself as the Commander oi the King’s 
forces, being now tlie senior officer.^^ The implication oi' Buigoyiie that 
Stuart ceased to be the head of the Royal army not by virtue of tlie Com- 
pany’s dismissal, but becau'O of the physical impossibility of discharg- 
ing his duties is interesting. 

The Government, liowever, promoted Colonel Lang to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General and directed him to assume the command of the 
army. Ilis promotion was due to u desire to vest tlie command of the 
Company’s troops as well as the King’s in the same person, as had been 
tile custom hitherto, and as there was no oifficer in the latter above the 
rank of Major-General, he became the senior officer in the entire army. 

The Royal officers resented this sudden*' promotion of Jiung, be- 
cause it involved the supersession of six of their own number, who had 
been previously superior to him.** They held a meeting at which it was 
unanimously decided to receive no orders except from Burgoyne, and 
he forthwith issued an order to the King’s troops calling upon them to 
obey him as their Officer Commanding. The view of Burgoyne was that 
though the Comjiany could deprive him of the command of their own 
forces they could not do so with regard to tlie King’s tro-ops. Later 
liappily sober coun-el prevailed. Burgoyne with another senior officer 
withdrew from the camp, leaving the command of tlie Royal army to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel who being inferior to Colonel I/ang was enjoined 

13 Brngal, PaH and Present^ Oct.-Dcc , 1910, p. Ssoi. 

14 NfiirfAtivc^ p. 333. 

15 Usually tho promotion is by stages. Col.. Maj-Gen,, Tiicut-Ocn. 

16 They were 4 ^lajor-Generals and 2 Colonels. Cf. Clen. Stuart’s Memorial, 
March 1784, Home Miscellaneous, 178, p. 373. 
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to obey his orders. Tlie threutenin^ split l)etweeii ilie King’s and Com- 
pany’s forces was thus uveited. 

It is imiiossible to put the blume exclusively on the (jovernment or 
the Boyal officers for this iuihioglio. The supersession of six officers 
was a grave affair wliose only fault had been to interpret perhaps too 
rigidly their rules of discipline.” The explanation offered by 
Macartney for tJie uniiMial pioiuotion of J^ung was that the Royal trooi>s 
were merely auxiliaries and that the Coinmandei-in-Chief must belong 
to the Company’s service; but this was clearly opposed to existing 
practice, lie liad observed: “That the King’s forces seiving in India 
(^ould only be regarded as auxiliaries; and that if the Government en- 
trusted to him was dejiiived of all the office? s senior to the King’s 

the office of Coinmander-in-Chief must be filled by an officer on the Com- 
pany’s regular establishment, though only a subaltern promoted on the 
necessity of the moment.’’^* 

The question of Lang’s confirmation occa'^ioned an interesting 
difference of opinion between the home authorities.” The Court of 
Directors wanted him to be confirme<l, ho]>ing theieby fo create a pre- 
cedent for the appointment of the Cominander-in-Chief from their own 
forces. The Board of Control while approving his appointment as a tem- 
porary measure were opposed to making it permanent. They had, some 
weighty arguments on their side. Lang’s confirmation would have meant 
the permanent supersession of some of the King’s officers l)esides creat- 
ing an anomalous situation. For under the law only the military mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s Council could be the Commander-in-Chief 
in India (who was superior to the provincial Cominanders-in-Chief) and 
since the existing officer possessed a lower rank than Lieutenant-Goneial 
Jiung, a suj>erior office would have been filled by a junior peison. 

Ultimately Lieutenant-General Sir John Dulling (»f His Majesty’s 
service was appointed Comiuander-in-Cbief of Madras. General Lang 
was recalled but was given a handsome consolatory pension.®" 

17 Sydney to Directors, March 21. 1784. 

18 Quoted in a debate at the India House, May 5, 1707 Home Miscellaneous, 
4o4. pp. .‘)3-.34. 

10 Madras Draft Despatches, vol. 1, Draft dated Oct., 1. 1784. 

2?) Itlndras Despatches, XI, p. 661. 
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Care was ako taken to prevent a repetition of the circumstances 
which had led to Lang’s promotion. On the advice of Lord Sydney, 
Secretary of State, Lieutenant-General Robert Slower who wag about 
this time appointed Commander-in-Chief in India received a Letter of 
Service from the King, ‘Vhich will give effect and operation to his 
commission of Lieutenanl-Geiieral and entitle him to exercise the com- 
mand appertaining to that rank among His Majesty’s troops in the 
East Indies so long only as he shall continue in the service of the Com- 
pany ; and that when he shall cease to be in that employment, his right 
of commanding or serving with His Majesty’s forces in the Ea-st Indies 
shall likewise determine. 

At the same time an effort was made to define the relations which 
should obtain between the civil and military authoritiee. In a memoran- 
dum prepared on the subject by Sir George Young, the Secretary for 
War, it was laid down that all orders issued to the troops should come 
from the Officer Commanding, who in his turn was to receive his orders 
from the Government reapecting the marching of troops, their disposi- 
tion, and the like. The Government, however, were not to interfere in 
any manner with details of regimental duty and discipline.” 

It was, however, felt that the best way to ensure happy relations 
between the two branches of administration and also to eradicate other 
existing evils was to bring about a fusion between the King’s and the 
Company’s forces. This idea was not only emphasized by Young but 
embodied in the famoug Military Plan of 1T94 of which the author was 
Lord Cornwallis. But nothing substantial was done. In 1809 the dis- 
content of the Madias army flared into open revolt and the events of 
thirty years ago were repeated with some similarity. The Commander-in- 
Chief sharply reprimanded an officer who had dared to appeal' against 
his decision to the Government, ‘‘an act of disrespect for which he 
would have been brought to trial had General Macdowall remained in 
India.”” Notwithstanding the fact that the General had resigned and 
left the country, the Government considered it neo^gsary to dismiss him 
publicly on the ground that he had made ‘‘insinuation^ grossly dero- 

21 Madras Despatches, XI, p. 541. 22 Home Miscellaneous, 84, p. 521* 

23 Wilson, in, p. 247, 
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gatory to the character of the Government and subveri^ive of military 
diBci]yline uiidof the foundation of mil'ilury authority. 

The events of Mudrai^ when referred to the Supreme Government 
led them to define clearly and boldly the respective position of the civil 
and military authorities in India.*'* As the document is of great consti- 
tutional interest no apology is needed for making extensive quotations 
from it. They observed tliat the subordination of the army to the State 
was a inoposition too well established and understood to have been 
openly questioned in any quarter. The weapons with which the army 
wae furnished were to be used for fighting the battles of its country and 
otherwise promoting public peace under the direction and command of 
the Sovereign and his Government. The subordination of the military 
to civil power was held to be imperative : “A deliberative army and a 
deliberative navy are both distiualified for the discharge of the proper 
and honourable duties which form their true distinction, and when 
their deliberations end in concert and combination the public jteace is 
endangered/* They considered next the question whether the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief should be a member of the Council or not and expres- 
sed the opinion that this was a matter of expediency rather than of 
righti, the only necessary thing being that he should be consulted not 
only oil military but also civil atfairf?. But if he was a member of the 
Council, he hail precisely the same character and duties as his collea- 
gues: “He is not the representative of the army in any sense of the 
word, and still less in the sense which may perhaps have been intend- 
ed of hi.s being charged in Council with the separate interest of the 
army as distinct from tho.se of the public, and the general service of the 
Company.'* They conceded that generally in mattero of discijiline he 
had exclusive authority, but maintained that the Governor in Council 
had the right to interfere where such power had been 

grossly abused. Lastly the relations of the military officers 

mter se were defined. “As a general principle,** the Government 
stated, “a military officer i« not only justified in obeying an order of his 
Superior, but is bound to do so without regard to the quality of the 
order.** There was, however, one important exception, viz*, that 

24 Wilson, III, p. 248. 25 Home Miscellaneous, 096, pp. 226-809. 
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oriiuiual ordertt which iucludetl orders in the furtheruuce of open uiul 
delermiued opposition to Ooverumeut were not to be obeyed and that 
anybody who did so became personally responsible for his conduct. 


Phailvsu ClIANimA 



Age of the Brahmonas 

The Brahmanas are the books which describe how and when the 
Vedic rituals or sacrifices used to be peformed in ancient India. 
The most important Brahmanas are the ^ntapatha, the Aitareya, 
ihe Kfiufitaki, and the Taittirlya, There are reasons to believe 
that none of these works were compovsed at any definite date ; 
they all carry certain traditions mostly uMronoinical which tend 
to show][the time wlien the Vedic rituals first began to be performed 
and the historical references tend lo ixiint to the time when these were 
completed. So far as can be judged at present these works took a full 
thousand years if not more for their development into the present 
form. There are rea;Sons for this hypothesis that these Brahmaiyias 
were begun before the time of the Pandavas and finished after their 
lime. But tJie date of the Pandavas has not yet been finally settled — 
the first researchers, iSir William Jones, Buchanan, Wilford and Davis 
in the early part of the nineteenth century itame to the conclusion 
that the Pandavas fiourished about 1400 to 1200 B. 0.; Pargiter's 
estimate is, that they lived about 950B. C. ; whereas the orthodox 
Hindu views are (ij that the date of the Pandavas was 3102 B.C., 
the beginning of the ustronomical Kali age, (2) that according to 
Varahamihira, the astronomer, it was 2449 B. C., which marked the 
beginning of a distinct era known ns Yudhisthira's era, (3) while 
according to the I'uruiiic astronomer they lived about 1471 B.C.^ 

In the present i)aper w^e shall, from the astronomical references, 
try to find the superior limit to the dote when tJie Brahmanas began 
to be composed. These references have not yet been interpreted in a 
way which seems lo be very logical. The present interpretation of 
these references will lead to discussions which may finally settle the 
date of the beginning of the Brahmanas, as also the time of the 
Pandavas. 


A stro n o mi cal Refe ve. nces 

There are many astronomical references in the Brahmanas which 
are ( ollected in Diksita's work Jihdratlya-J yofihsdstrn , pp. 12-f)9j 

1 The faulty and inconsistent dynustic lists of the Afagadliaii kings in the 
i*uranas make the time of the Pandavas as lying lK*t\vcen 1950 and 2250 B.C. Cf. 
Pargiter’s JhjnoHfles of the Kali pp. 14-18 also pp. 08-69. 
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Some iinportuiit referemes were iioteil l>y Weber. We sball use 
only those references wliich indicate the positions of tlie solstices and 
the equinoxes at the earliest llralmuina period. 

(a) Tlie first reference for our use is from the KouslIiiLi 

linlhiiianti t XIX 3. 

“On the new moon of MaRha he rests, being about to turn 
northwards; lliese also rest, being about to sacrific-e with the 
introductory AtiiiVra; thus for the first time they obtain him; 
on him they lay hohl with the Coturvimsa \ that is wl»y the 
laying liold rite has its name. He goes north for six montlis; 

him they follow with six-day periods in forward arrangemenl. 

Having gone north for six months he stands still being ahoul 
to turn southwards; these also rest, being about to sacrifice 
with the Visiivnnt day; thus for the second time they obtain 
him. He goes south for six months; they follow with six- 

month jieriods in reverse order. Having gone south for six 
months he stands still, being about to sacrifice with the Mit/ia- 
nata day; thus for the third time tliey obtain him. In that 
they obtain liim thrice, and the year is iti three ways arranged. 
Verily (it serves) to obtain the year. AVith regard to tliis this 
sacrificial verse is sung. 

Ordaining the days and nights, 

Tiike a cunning spider, 

For six months south constantly, 

For six north the sun goetli 

For six months he goes north, six south. They should not 
cousecrete themselves at this time; the corn has hot arrived, the days 
are short; shivering they come out from the final bath. There- 
fore they should not consecrete themselves at this time. Tliey 
should consecrete themselves one day after the new moon of 
Caitro ; the corn has come, the days are long, not shivering 
they come out from the final bath. Therefore that is the nile.““ 
(Keith's ti-anslation). 
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From this passage we gather that at the new moon of 
Mag ha the sun arrived at the winter solstice, and at the new 
moon of Caitra the winter was over — that the length of the 
winter was two mouths from the winter solstice. 

The new moon of Mdgha is the new moon which follows the 
full moon at the Maghd. We shall take Mughd to mean the 
star X Leonis or Regulus, as a. Nakmtra, at the time of the 
Brahmajgtas, meant a star group and not one-twentyseventh part ot 
the ecliptic. 

(b) There is another reference in the Kaufitahi Brdhviuua, V, i. 

“Next as to the four monthly sacrifices. He who prepares the four 
monthly sacrifices, begins on the full moon night in the Fhalinmls, 
The full moon night of WierhalgunU is the beginning of tlie year; the 
latter two Vkalgm are the beginning, the former two the end. Just 
as the tw’o ends of what is round may unite, so these two ends of 
the year are connected.*’*’ (Keith’s translation). 

From this passage we gather that at the full moon at tiie 
l‘ttam Phnhjifni (/J Leonis) marked the beginning of the year ; 
the full moon at the Puiva Plialgunl (8 Leonis) marked the last 
day (or niglit) of the year. I ‘tiara Phalganls (0 Leonis and 0 
Virgo) were the head and the Pftrca PhalgunU ixud 0 Leonis) 
were the tail ot the year and that the head and the tail were 
coincident. 
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Wliat was then, the exact hegiuuing of the year? Does this 
beginning mean the vernal equinox or the winter solstice ? 

A similar beginning of the year is stated in the ^atapathu 
Brdhviana*‘ and also in the Tnittirlya Brdhmana,^ 

The first passage quoted by us says that the suii arrived at 
the winter solstice at the new noon of Magha ; this we have taken 
on the authority of some very learned Vedic scholars ^ as the new 
moon following the full moon at the star Regulus. A fortnight 
later the sun would undoubtedly arrive at some point diametri- 
cally opposite to a point lying between the stars S and /5 Leonis. 
Hence our passage (a) show's that somewhere between 8 and /3 
Leonis lay the summer solstitial point at that time. This is in full 
agreement with our passage (b) quoted above : when the full moon 
took place at the star 8 Leonis it was the last night of the year and 
the full moon at the star 3 Leonis marked the first night of 
ihe new year. 

(c) Again in the fstiiapaiha Br/tinnaijOj Kanda II, Chapter I, 
Br. 2, 3, we have 

“These (Krttikas) do not swerve from the east, all other stars 
swerve from the east."* 

This means that the Krttikas rose exactly at the east or that the 
declination of the star Tauri or Alcyone was nil. 

The star ^ Tauri has a north celestial latitude, hence the vernal 
equinoctial point was by some degrees ahead of this star. We shall 
now see that all these statements are consistent in the sense in which 
we have understood them. 

Determination of the aofstive^f at the earliest lirdh niatjia 
aye and its date : In J631 the mean celestial longifinles of ^h<^ 
following stars are given below : — 

Star Celestial long. Celestial lat. 

Ki'ttika or Alcyone 44" 4*2' 2(i" 

Rohini or Aldebaruu 08*49' 

Magha or Regulus 148*53' 14" 

V. Phalguiii or 8 Leonis 100*22" 

IJ. Phalguiil or 3 Leonis 170*38' 

4 6 Prapa, 2, 1, 18, or Ch. 6, 2, 2 18; Weber’s Sutaimtha Jiidhimnidf 
Kggeling*B translation VI Kan^la, 2 Adhyaya, 2 Br., 18. 

5 Taittiriya Ihdhmatuij 1, 1, 2, 8. 

I 
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Accortliiig to the first passage the huh reached the winter 
solstice a fortnight after the full moon at the star Maghu or Regulus. 

In 1931 the mean long, of Regulus = 148*53' 14" 

,, the iwsition in long, of the Sun 

at full moon at Magha = 328*53' 14" 

Siui*B motion in half a 

synodic month ... =14*33' 10" 

Hence in 1931, the long, of the Winter Solstitial 

point of the Brahmapas =343*20' 24" 

The present long, of the Summer Solstice of 

the Brahmanas. . . ... - 103*20' 24" 

The present long, of the 8 Leonis ... =100*22' 

It appears that the indicated summer solstice of the Brahmanas 
is 3* ahead of the star 8 Leonis. 

Again from the third passage taking the obliquity of the ecliptic 
at the time of the Brahmanas to have been 24*, we get the result 
that when the Krttikas rose exactly at the east, tlie vernal equinox 
was 9*r ahead of the Krttikas. Now the longitude of the Krttikas 
in 1931 was 59*1' 44"; hence the present longitude of the vernal 
equinox of the Brahmanas is=08*2'44" and that the present longitude 
of the summer solstitial point of the Brahmn^a8 = 158*2' 44", which 
is about 2*20' behind the star 8 Leonis. 

As pointed out above that from the passage (a) the summer 
solstice falls 3* ahead of the same star. None of these statements 
are to be taken as exactly accurate; w'e thus infer thatl the Brahmana 
summer solstitial point very nearly coincided with the star 8 Leonis 
whose mean longitude in 1931 was lt)0°2b' nearly, and thatl the total 
shifting of the equinoxes 70*20' w’hich at the rate of 72 years per 
degree corresponds to 5071 years and the earliest date of the 

Brahmanas is 3141 B. C. The date of the beginning of the astro- 
nomical Kali age is curiously enough 3102 B. C. Tlius the earlie.st 
date of the Brahmanas practically coincides w'itli the beginning of 
I he astronomical Kali age. 

Position of the Vernal c<juino.c 
Now Long, of 8 Leonis in 1931 100*20' 

,. ., otTauri „ 08*49' 

Difference ... 91*37' 

Here we come across with a pecular situation of the Brahmaiia 
vernal equinoctial colure, coinciding very iieuily with the star 

Rohiiil or < Tauri. In the Malidbhdratay Vanaparva, Ch. 230, 
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Stanzu 10, we have it recorded that the ^'Rohi^i become the firnt 
star”, when the 2ftth noksatru was omitted from the total number 
of nak^atras. 

We have thus shown tJuit the Ihree passages from the Brahmanas 
are consistent and that all ])oint to the conclusion that the Brahmayu 
summer solstice coincided with the star Purva Phalguni or t lieonis 
and that the vernal equinox was near almut the star HohinI or 
Aldebaran, that tlie earliest date of the Brahmanas was the same 
as the beginning of the astronomical Kali age or 3102 B. C. 

Wehrr (fUil l^reg — their niinnierinetiitiouH 
Weber, as we learn from Kggeling’s translation of the ^ataputha 
RnihmaHn, ])art III, p. 170, held the view that in the older division 
of the year the first or spring season began with the month of 
riialguna. that is the month when the full-moon is in conjunction with 
the Uttara PhalguiiT. We beg to differ from him. It is definitely 
stated in passage (a) that the spring set in with the new moon of 
Caitra i. e. halt a synodic month later than the full moon at the 
star Spica or Citra. Again spring was not alw'ays tlie first season of 
the year. It was the first season for the Gavamayana sacrifices, 
whereas in the performaiice.s of tlie (/uturmasya sacrifices winter 
(the two months following the winter solstice) was undoubtedly 
regarded as the first season of the year.’ In some cases the sacrifices 
were also begun one day after the new moon of Caitra as quoted in 
passage (a) above. This was undoubtedly the beginning of the 
spring, and one month after that was the equinoctial day. 

Caitra was the synodic month of which the full moon took place at 
the star Citra or Spica; the new moon of Caitra liuppeued half a 
synodic month after fhis full moon. 

The long, of Spica in 1931 = 202' 53' 41" 

Sun's motion in j/J syimdic 


month - 

14®33' 10" 


Sun's motion in (30+ 1; or 



31 days 

3(r33'14" 

t'i) 

rhe sunhs long, at opposition 



at Spica in 1931 = 

22‘‘53'4r' 

(iii) 


Sum of (i) (ii) and (iii) = 08® 0'5" 

Th is result is practically the same us >vhat we obtained as the 
long, in 1931 of the vernal equinoctial imint of the Brahma nu-s, in our 

7 Satapatha Bidhmam^ Kaiida 11, Oh. 6, Br. 3, 11-12. 
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determination on tlie hasid that “the Krttikus do not swerve from 
the east.” 

From what has been shown above according to the Kmififali 
nrahmanUf sjiring was the best season for beginning of sacrifices, 
and spring may be mentioned in many ]daces as tlie first season. 
Itut we do not find any reason for connecting the full moon 
day of rhalguna with the beginning of spring; in that case the 
ilie full moon day of Caitra would be the equinoctial day which 
would make the time of the Brahmanas a))out 300 A.T)., a 
result wliich is admitted on all hands as impossible. Hence 
Weber's interpretation does not appear justifiable. 

Winfernitz lia,s quoted the authority of J*rof. Prey who 
opines that the statement that “the Krttikas never swerve from 
the east” corresponds to 1100 B. C. at Kuruksetra.’' With 
due deference to I’rof, Prey we venture to say that we can- 
not agree with him. In our opinion that exjdanation alone is 
valid whi(‘li will liold equally for all tlie three statements 
we iiaVe quoted above. Prof. Prey's explanation could not 
])ossibly make consistent all these astronomical references in the 
Bruliiuanaa, as ours lias done. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the Brahmaiiaa began 
at about the beginning of the astronomical Kali Yuga or 3102 
B. (\ This therefore is the suiierior limit to the date of the 
Brahmanas. 

The lower liviit to the date of the Brahmanas 

We now turn to the other or the low'er limit to the dale 
of tlie Brahmanas. Both the Aitareya and the Satapntha BrdJi- 
nianas mention the names of Jauamejaya Parikgita and Satanika 
Satrajita.® Hence the Brahmai>as were completed after the time 
of the Paudavas. The Piuidavas again were prior to the time 
of Chandogya Upnni^ad. This TJpanisad mentions the name of 
Krsiia as the son of Devaki. “Ghora Aiigiraea, after having 
communicated this (view of the sacrifice) to Krsna, the son of 
DevakP'* etc.” (Max Muller). As to the time of the ITpani^ads, we 

8 Winternitz’s Histori/ of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 298. 

9 Aitareya Jiidhmana, IV. VIII, 21 aKo Satatmtha Bnininna^ XIII, Kan^a, 
V, 4, 2. 

Vhdndogya III, 17th Kha^dft (268)6. See aUo Max Muller’s translation of the 
t'hiindogya Upanisad, p. 62. The Brlwdaranyalca Vpani^d also mentions a king 
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have a passage in the Maitrdyani Upani$ad, VI, which runs as 
follows : — 

has been also said elsewhere; food is the cause of all 
this (world of living beings), and time of food. The sun is the 
cause of the time; and nature of time is made up of the space- 
moments etc., — com]) 08 ed of twelve months, identical with the 
year. One half thereof belongs to Agni. one half to Varuna. 
Again the half commencing with the asterism Magha and (ending 
with) the half of Sravi^tba belongs to Agni, while the sun 
performs his southern journey; the half in the inverse order 
beginning with the constellation (A^lesa) sacred to the serpents 
and ending with the other half of Sravisthii belongs to the 
moon (Soma), while the sun i>erform8 his northern journey."” 
(Cowell). 

This passage indicates that at the time of the Maitrl Upa- 
tiimtl, the summer solstice coincided with the first ])oint of the 
constellation Magha. According to our oldest system of naksatra 
division as given in the Pailca Hiddhantilxdy this constellation 
of Magha had its beginning at 0* behind the star Regulus. 

In 1931 the long, of Regulu8=148®53' 14''. 

Hence the shifting of the summer solstice from lhal lime 
till 1931 A.D. = 148-53' 14" -C* -90* =52-53' 14". 

This corresponds to 1880 13. C. nearly. 

Hence as the time of the Pandavas is earlier than the 
time of Wae Chanda gy a Upanixad — which again being earlier than 
the Maitrl Upanisadf it may be inferred that the Pandavas must 
liave lived before the dote we have arrived at vis., 1880 B. C. 

Thus we are inclined to take the age of the Brfihmanas us the 
period between 3102 and 2000 B.C. 

In the next paper we propose to show that the summer 
solstice at the time of the Paj^davas passed through the star 
Regulus itself. 

PsADonii Chandra Skx-Gupt.^ 


of Kai^i named firahmadatta Gaikitanej^a, I, 3, 24. Cekitana is mentioned in 
the Mahdbhdrata, Bk. VI, Ch. 2o, 6, or the Gffd. Ch. I, 5. This Brahmadatta 
of K&^i may be the son of Cekitina of the Mbh. Itt U therefore not unlikely 
that this Upani^ad is also later in time than the Pandavas. 






(1) The conical rock, about 12' high, with the Asokan and other inscriptions, on the 
way to the Girniir Hill. 

(2) The probable site of the Sudarsana lake. 

(31 The Girnar peak. 


IHQ,^ September, 1934. 





Location of Ersna's Capital Dvaravati« 

In the present state of archseological exploration in India, 
amhseological evidences (leaving aside those for the ludua civilization) 
foi* the political history of India prior to Buddha appear to be almost 
totally absent. We are fairly well-acquainted with the picture of 
northern India of Buddha’s time. We see in it quite a number of 
kingdoms, large and small, with teeming and cultured population ; and 
big towns and cities with| numerous buildings in stone and bricks, and 
citizens prosperous, energetic and gay; and merchants with fabulous 
riches. I hope no one will contend that all these had a past and they 
iqust have taken mdillenniums to develop. Why, then, axe archieo^ 
logical evidences not forthcoming? Are archseological evidences of the 
existence of Indian kings and Indian civilization previous to the 6th 
century B.O. totally absent? In answer, we must repeat the wail of 
the late Dr. V. A. Smith and say: — **Very little has been done yet 
to reveal the secrets of the moMt ancient sites in India.” (Earlys Hwtory 
of Indidf 3rd ed., p. 31 fn.). The exploration of Girivraja, capital 
of Jara$audha, was given only a preliminary handling by Sir John 
Marshall and the report published in the AaSIAK., 1905-6. In 
1912-13, Mr. Jackson carried out some private reconnaissance of this 
pre-historic city and published the results, of his suiWey with a map 
in the ASIAE., 1913-14. This is all that archaeology has done foi- 
this far-famed site so intimately associated with the heroes of the 
MaJuiblidrcUaf — a site pre-eminently suited for excavation and explora- 
tion, because it is entirely free from the obstruction of human habita- 
tions. Has any serious attempt been made ‘to copy or decipher “the 
long ranibling inscription” in curious shell characters in the Bawan 
Ganga defile, on the spot which is still' pointed out as the aiena on 
which Bhima and Jatrasandha fought with each other? Even the 
publication of a faithful and accurate copy of 'this curious inscription 
and thereby placing the puzzle before the eyes of the students of 


• Read at tho Seventh OrientBl Conference. Baroda, 29th December, 1933. 

t.U.Q., SEFTEUBEB, 1934 
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epigrapliy, hae not been considered a necessity. The only representa- 
tion of tbis iudcription available appears to be the small photograph 
published on p. 120 of Mr. Muluammad Hamid Euraehi^e book on the 
monument^ of Bihar and Oiissa {Archosoloyical Survey of Itulia, New 
Imperial Series, vol'. LI). The same story can be told of liidraprastha 
and other Paumnio sites. 

In the absence of archsDological evidence, we have no other course 
but to fall back on the Purana Ifterature for the location and identi- 
fication of Puranic sites. The materials, though meagre and unsatis- 
factory, yield important information. In ^this paper, our object is to 
locate the site of Dvaravatl, (Dwaraka) — to which j)lace the Yadavas 
n^grated for safety from Jarasandha’s aggression, after having left 
Mathura in a body. 

That the present Dwaraka situated on the apex of the Kuthiawad 
peninsula is a rather modern place with plagiarised sanctity, is 
well-known. It is also well-known that Krsna's Dwaiuka was engulfed 
by the sea soon after* his death, and the site is still known as Miila- 
Dwaraka on the sea, about 22 miles eai^t of Prabhasopattana or 
Somnath. 

Our earliest and most trustworthy source of information regarding 
the location of Dwaraka is the Mahdhhdrata, in which there are certain 
indications which hardly fit in with the situation of Dwaraka on the 
sea-shore, about 22 miles east of Somtoalth and about GO miles south of 
the Baivataka or Gii^ar Hills. 

The first detailed notice of the migration of the Yadavas from 
Mathura to Dvarava’ti is to be found in the 14th Chapter of the 
Sabhaparva, where Krsna recounts before Yiidhisthira the oppression 
of Jarasandha on the Yadavas and their consequent migration to 
Dvaravatl). The passage is worth quoting in ej^enso; — 

eft pgr STcNf I 

ifWfefir • 
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JTnPT ?fNf ^ ^ • 

*Trw5 ^ n 

^ ^ gv r fiBRiM is i 

^rynfirgr: ii 
TO jftarHwRr i 

5it3nTF% ii 

* * * ♦ 

TOW TOTOWTO TO I 
to 5R^ 5(f I) 

A free translation of this passage is given below : — 

* ‘Having ruminated thus, we fled towards the west to the beautiful 
town of Ku^asthalr, the beauty of which was enhanced by the hill Baiva- 
taka. After having settled there, we repair^ed the fort of the place and 
made it invulnerable even to the god?. The women even can defend the 
place, not to speak of the great heroes of the Vrsni race. We are now 
living there and know no fear. Having observed the strong position of 
the great hill and thinking that we have at last escajied danger from the 
king of Magadha, my people are now exceedingly glad. Thus, 
suffering injury from Jaiasaudha, we, though quite able ^fo defend our- 
selves, have thought it disc reet to take shelter under the Gomanta, i.e. 
Raivataka hill. The hill is three Y ojanas in extent, has three peaks, 
each at thie interval of a Yojnun, and has 100 passes at the end of each 
Yojnna where the gates are the valour of the heroes. Thus we, 0 
Maharaja, left Mathura out of fear from Jarasandlia and went over to 
the city of Dvaravati.'^ 

From this important passage, the following points Mand out 
clearly : — 

(i) Eu^aethall and DvaravatT are two names of the same town 
and it wai? under the shadow of the Raivataka or Goiinanta hill, and 
protected by it. 

(ii) The town existed even before the migration of the Yadavas 
and was evidently lying forsaken. 

(iii) There was a very strong fort there, which the Yadavas 
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repaired. With repairs, it became so strong that even women could 
fight under its protection. 

(iv) The Raivataka hill was three Yojanas in extent. Taking 
four miles to a Yojana^ 'ihe extent was about 12 miles. The extent of 
the Raivataka hill is given as 12 x 12 miles on modern Survey Maps also. 

(v) There is no indication that this original Dvaravati was on 
the sea. 

This passage of the Sabhaparva is fairly conclusive and shows that 
the original Dvaravati was situated very near the Raivataka hills. 
Certain passages in the Adiparva also support this conclusion. 

The Pandavas received possession of half their ancestral kingdom 
and settled in Indraprastha. Soon after, Arjiina had to go on a 
voluntary exile for breaking the conditions regarding visit to Draupadi. 
After visiting all the holy places of Plastern India, he wended his way 
towards the west by the coast of the Indian Ocean and iiltim,ately 
arrived at Prabhasa, thie situation of wliich is well-known, on tlie 
southern coast of Saurastra. The Yadavas had already migrated tliere 
and were at that time nettled in Saurastra, ruling with their capital 
at Dvaravati). Krsna had contracted a firm friendship for his cousin 
Arjuna when they met at the time of the Svayamvam of Draupadi. 
When news reached Krsna that Arjuna was on an all-India tour and had 
arrived at Prabhasa, he hurried there to meet him. After si)ending 
some pleasant time in this fascinating sea-side ilrtha, Krsna took, him 
to the Raivataka hill, where a charming residence had already been 
prepared for the reception of Arjuna. Thence he was taken to 
Dvaravati. where he resided happily for a long time. 

The Raivataka or the present Girnar hill is about 50 miles iiortii 
of Prahliasa-pattana or Soniiiath. The site of the Dvaravati-oii-the-sea 
is only 22 miles direct east of Somnath. If Dvuravatii at this pei-iod 
had been situated on the sea, Krsna certainly would liave taken him 
there first and then to tlie pleasure re-sort oji flip Raivataka. First 
going 50 miles northwards to Raivataka and tlien again returning more 
than the same distance to reach Dvaravati is a curious peregrination 
and can only be explained by tlie fact that in approaching Dvarnvati 
from the south, Raivataka lay on the way, and so Krsna made Arjuna 
halt there on one of its pleasure resorts. This movement of Krsna and 
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Arjuna from Prabhusa to Raivataka and then to Dvaravatv certainly 
indicates that Dvaravati at this period was not on the seashore, but near 
Haivataka. 

The story of the abduction of Subliudra appears to lead to the same 
conclusion. 

The Raivatala-Y dfrd or the festival of the visit to Raivataka takes 
place in the month of Plialguna in modern times. Tlie festival seems 
to be as old as tlie Mfi^hdhhdmta and we meet with a vivid dewriptioii of 
it in the 220tli Chapter of the Adipaiva. Palaces were erected in the 
dales and valleys of the Raivatak \ hill and storked with all objects of 
enjoyment. The Yadavas, — men and women, young and old, gaily 
attired, streamed to the hill. Krsna and Arjuna were also in the 
crowd and there tlie heart of Arjuna was captivated by the beautiful 
maiden, Subhadra, half-sister of Krsna. Arjuna, under the advice of 
Krsna, resolved to carry the girl away foicibly and marry her. As the 
festival extended over a number of days, there was enough time and 
a fast courier was despatched to Yudhisthira at Indraprastha, asking 
for his permission to so bold a venture. Tlije loving Yudhisthira of 
course i)romptly gave the permrission and Arjuna made himself ready 
for the romantic adventure. The festival of the Raivaiaka-hill was 
still on and Subhadra bad gone as usiual on a visit to the Raivataka. 
She had fini.shed worshipping the sacred hill and was returning towards 
Dwaraku when Arjuna suddenly seized her, lifted lier on his own chariot 
and started for Indraprastha, as fast as he could. The guards of 
Subhadra immediately carried the news of the sensational abduction to 
Dwaraka and immediately the alarn^ clarion was sounded and a war- 
council of the Yadavas hurriedly summoned. On the advice of Krsna, 
however, they decided to condone Arjuna's abuse of Yadava hospitality 
and mari^ Subhadra to Arjuna. 

Now, if Dvaravati at this period had been situated on <he sea, fiO 
miles south of tha Raivataka hill, the whole episode would have been 
differently described. The abduction of Subhadra just after she had 
finished her pious acts of worship on the Raivataka and was proceeding 
towards Dvaravati, and thje imjmediate carriage of the new’S to 
Dvaravati show that the city must have been located at this period near 
the Raivataka hills. 
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J3ut when we meet with Dvauivati again in the Mausalaparva of the 
A/a/ifihlidrala, we find it undoubtedly situated on the sea. After the 
cutastropliic Muusala strife and after the death of Krsna and Balaram, 
Arjuna led the remnants of the Yadava hosts with the Yadava women 
and cliildren out of Dvaravati, and the sea engulfed it. So the present 
Mula-Dwaraku appears to have been the second '‘ite of Dvaravati and 
not the original site. 

For purposes of historical investigation, the apociyphal Harivaiji^a 
18 a rather confused literary source, undoubtedly later and le^s authori- 
tative tiian the Mohdhhdivht, But even this book yields- useful 
infoimation. 

A genealogy of tlie kings who reigned in Sauiastra previous to the 
Yadava occupation is given in chapters X and XI of the Harn'amia, 
The progenitor was the Vaivasvata Mnnu. His son was Framiu. 
Fram^ii had a son Saryati by n^nre. Saryati'a son was Anaftta who 
gave his name to the whole country of Saurustia, so that it is also called 
tkiB country of Anartta. Anartta^s son was Reva, w’ho is recorded to 
have inherited the kingdom of Anartta and the city Eui^asthdli or 
Dvaravati. This would ghow that Dvaravati existed before Revazs 
inheritance. Reva\s son was Raivata, who gave his name to the famous 
Raivataka hill, now known by the name of Giiliar. He was fond of 
music. The Harivainia records that he took hie daughter Revati along 
with him and went over to Brahmaloka to listen to Brahma’s music. 
In his absence, his sons were driven out from EuSasthalii or Dvaravati 
by Raksasas and they were forced to take shelter in different countries. 
Thus Dvaravati waa left desolate and the valiant Yadavas, under the 
leadership of Krsna, had no difficulty in occupying the capital and the 
country. 

This account, shorn of Roivata’s journey to Brahmaloka, (which 
may be only some place near about, famous as the seat of a reputed 
proleseor of music), sounds perfectly historical. It also agrees with 
the account of the Mahdbhdrata and explains how the Yadavas obtained 
poasession of a ready-made city and had only to repair the strong fort 
there to convert it into a formidable stronghcyld against aggregsors. 
That this Dvaravati was close to the Raivataka hills is feen from the 
U2th, 113th' and 116th chapters of the Harivainia^ which give details 
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about the migration of tlie Yailavas from Matliuiu. Unfortuiialely, 
there is a confusion in these passages between tlie Dvuravuii l)y the 
Kaivataka hill and Dvaravati on the sea. Hut there are some passages 
which can apply only to the Dvaravati near Kaivataka. 

Krsna, antici]>ating that Jaiasamlha would not allow them to May 
peacefully in Mathura, was on the look-out for a new settlement. 
Garuda, his attendant, had informed him that the city of Kusastliali 
which belonged to Kaivata and which l>ad been tiiken forcible posses- 
sion of by the Raksa^as, was now lying forsaken, as the Raksasas had 
gone away. Garuda suggested that this city might provide a safe 
retreat for the Yadavas and he went with Krsna's apjiroval to 

reconnoitre the place. On his return, he reported favourably and 
suggested, — 

firs? 

“Do tliou make the excellent hill llaivataka (he house of goils, eciual 
ill excellence to paradise, the jewel beautifying the exit from your 
city.’* 

This shows that the exit from Dvaravati was guarded by the 

llaivataka hill. 

Wlieii the Yadavas migrated from MaUiuiii and arrived in 

Siiurastra, they met a vast country, sea-girt and with copper-coloured 
sand and soil: — 

fRf ^ I 

II 

smiT !mr ii 

era II 

“Not far was the hill' Buivataku, looking fine with high 

peaks like the Mandara in all asi)ect». On that hill, thirloly populated 
and containing all sorts of jewels, Drona lived for a long while and 
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Ekaluvyu tuo. That king built a spacious pleasure resort there like a 
(lice-boord, and that received the name of Dvuravati. Krsua resolved 
to make that his city and the Yadavas ailso approved of garrisoning 
it/» (112 + 27-30). 

This passage certainly cannot apply to Dvaravatl-on-sea. 

Chapter 115th of the HafivanUa describes the building of Dvuravati 
by Ersua. Chapter 155 again describes the building of Dvaravati. 
The first description shows that Ersna had practically finished building 
Dvaravati, when he thought of Visvakarnia as the proper architect for 
such a work. Visvakarnia came and pronounced the place too cran^ped 
and wanted to reclaim spacious land from the sea and then build 
Dvaravati. The second description gives the following boundaries for 
Dvaravati. 

On the east, the Eaivataka hill. 

On the eouth, the creeper-begirt forest of Pancavarna. 

On the west, a forest of small trees, looking like a rainbow. 

On the north, the Venuman hills. 

It is evident that Dvaravatii on the sea, which is sixty mjiles south 
of the Baivataka hill, can never have the Baivataka hill on the east. 
This can apply only to some city directly on the west of the Baivataka. 
And, the record of the building of Dvaravati twice appears only to be 
a rather confused reflection of the fact that the Dvaravati was originally 
situated near the Girnar hill and a second Dvaravati was built on the 
sea afterwards. 

Now let us take the aid of archeeology and the accounts of Hiuen 
Tsang. 

1. Hiuen Tsang (640 A.D.), records about the capital of Saurastra 
thus: — “Not far from the city is a mountain called Yuh-chen-to 
(XJjjayanta) on the top of which is a Sanghar^a. The cells and 
galleries have mostly been excavated from the mountain side.” Beal, 
vol. II, p. 269. 

So, Olose to the XJjjayanta :=:Baivatakas=: Girnar hill, a city existed 
when Hiuen Tsang visited Saurastra. 

2. The famous in^nibed rock half-a-mile east of the walls of the 
city of Junagad, contains, as is well-known, the 14 Bock Edicte of A4oka, 
as well as two other inscriptions, — one, of the time of Skandagupta 
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and the other of the time of the Saka Satrap Rudradaman. Theee inscrip- 
tions (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 66; Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, 
pp. 36ff.) tell' us of a city near the site of these inscriptions. Rudra- 
d^aii’s inscription gives the name of the city as Gtirinagara, a name 
which still survives in the modern name Girnar, given to the hill 
Raivataka. This inscription recounts the interesting history that a large 
tank called the Sudarsana was formed at the time of Maurya Oandra- 
gupta (313-290 B.C.) by damming up some streams rising on the 
Raivataka and these dams were strengthened at the time of A^oka 
Maurya. 

We know of only one city near the Girnar hills, and that is tne 
present Jun^ad. 

The antiquity of the place is written on its very face,— on its noble 
fori which goes by the name of XJparkot and dominates the surrounding 
plains of Kathiawad. The discovery of an inscription of the time of 
tile son of Rudradaman at the Uparkot fort which begins: ‘‘Here, in 

Giriiiagara, /’ (Burgess: Report on the Antiquities of Kathiaicd^ 

and Quick ^ p. 140) is an additional corroboration. Gir inagar a and 
Junagad must be identical and Prof. Altekar has also taken that view. 
Q Ancient Towns and Cities in GujarM and Kathiawad^ p. 20). 

I quote below two descriptions of the fort at Uparkot- — 

“The old citadel is built upon an elevation (cf. the name Giri- 
iiagaru), of the limestone w'hich appears to cap over the granite at the 
base of the hills; and on which the city of Jun^ad is situated. The 
Uparkot is a noble specimen of eastern fortification, its walls being 
unusually high, wiih immense bastions. The materials for these have 
been taken from a wide and deep ditch, which has been scarped all 
round it. There is only one gateway and narrow entrance fiom the 
westward Lieut. Postans, jf638, p. 874). 

“ The fort at Junagad, now known as the Uparkot. This foil; 

lies on a most commanding position in the town of Junagad and about 
one and a half miles west of the holy Girnar hill. Its massive walls 
and strong defences must have made it a very formidable stronghold 
to attack before the days of artillery. From its walls, the whole 
country could be seen and in course of time, the town of Junagad came 
to be buiFt round it, which in its turn was surrounded b^ a strongly 
SEPTEMIJBE, 1934 FO 
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iortiiied wall thus, uiakiu^ the citadel doubly secure/* CWilberfoi-ce- 
Bell, History of Kathidw&d, p. 55). 

It has been showu that Juuagad with its exceptionally strong 
fortification is the Giriuagaila of the Maurya iitues, standing a mile 
and a half west of the Kaivataka hills. The history of the city thus 
goes from modern times to 300 B.C. Krsna’s original Dvaravati, witJi 
its extraordinarily strong fortification, also stood west of the Raivataka. 
Though there is the difiiculty of bridging the gulf of about a thousand 
years that separate Candragupta Maurya from Krsna, it would not be 
wrong to come to the conclusion that modern Juuagad, which was 
known as Girinagara in Ksatrapa and Maurya times has been in 
existence from even remoter times and is the same city which the 
Yadavas occupied and knew as BvaravatL 

And, vei*y curiously, the present town of Juuagad is actually shaped 
like a dice-board to which Dvaravati is compared in the IlaiivamJaf 
with four elongated projections from a central squaie, — the northern, 
eastern and southern sides being clearly seen at a glance. 

In Junagad, therefore, ^till stands almost in ])erfect condition a 
fort whose antiquity goes back to as early a time as that of the fortifica- 
tions at Jarasandha’s capital Girivraja. 


N. K. BliATTASALI 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism* 

(Translated from German Version of A» Schiefner with emendations) 

XII 

EVENTS OF THE TIME OF THE THIRD COLLECTION 

After this time there lived in Kashmir a king Simlia (Sen. ge) 
who took ordination (rah. tu. bynh=pravrajyd) and assumed the name 
Sudar^aiia mthoh). He obtained arha.lhood and taught the 

had heard law in Kashmir. When Kanishka, the king of Jalandhara, 
this (teaching), he became very believing, came +o Kashmir, which 
lay to the north, heard the teaching from the venerable Simha-Sudar- 
sana, showed great veneration to all the coityas of the north and enter- 
tained many times the Bhiksusamgha of the four regions. At that 
time the bhiksu San jay in {-yah. dag rgyal) having learnt much from 
an arhat, became influential, and obtained from the householders and 
brahmanas ample provisions, and carried on religious discussions witli 
20t),000 monks. At this time there took place (in the Sanglia) the division 
^nto eighteen different scliools but they lived together witliout much 
quarrel. In Ka.shmir there lived a; Brahmana (mailed) Siidra, posses- 
sing an inconceivable store of requisities (yo. hyad — .) (for 
niirians with his company of 5,(M)0 bhiksus, and thus spread the three 
school of Vaibliasika with liis followers, and to tlie foremost »)f the 
Sautrantikas (the monk called) Sthavira, highly respected by tlie Kadi- 
mirinns with his company oi 5,000 bhiksus, and thus spread the tJiioe 
pifakas widely. The Agamu^ of the Sautrantikas at this time were 
Drs\dntnmdhlgam<i {luh. dpelji. hphreh. ha)^ TifahiaHiarmainu^ti ('v/c. 
Shod, htjin. pa hi dpe. Wiyud), etc. At this time there came from the 
east Arya Parsva who was an arhat and an accomplished scholar, lie 
gave out the prophecy-( r the Kducanamfda vadaua. 
which w’as preserved by some learned Sthaviras, and contained the dream 
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of king Krkin/ well a« several other very rare sutra^. When king 
Kaniehka heard this, he gathered all bhiksii^ in the Ku^dalavanavihara 
{sna, rgyan. nags kyi. gt»ug, lag. khan) of Kashmir, and prepared (as is 
said by the Kashmirians) the third collection of the wordsi. Others 
however say that the collection too-k pjace in the Kuvane 
monastry in Jalandhara, and most scholars agree with this la!rt 
view. According to the narratives of the Tibetans, 500 Arhats, 500 
Bodhisattvas, 500 ordinary Panditaa gathered together and 
prepared the collection ; although this does not contradict the 
Mahayanic view, tlie foremost Buddha-scholars, however, were at that 
time called ‘Mahabhadanta’ since tho designation of Pandita did not 
exist; for this reason the designation of 500 Pauditas is not correct; 
more correct appears to be the tradition that Vasumitra and 400 
bhadantas were present there aa h stated on a page of ‘^the abstract of 
a detailed history of the succession of the teachers, an Indian work, 
translated by hGos. gshon. nu. dpal. But also this Vasumitra should 
not be taken to be the same as the great teacdier of the Yaibhasikas, 
Further, as these persons had taken pains with regard to the teaching of 
the Sravakas, it is well to suppose, in agreement with the history of 
the Sravakas, that although it is said that 500 Arhants and 500 
Tripitakadhara Mahabhadaiitas prepared the collection, 500 Arhants 
were added here in order to increase the importance of the teaching ; 
in any case, however, the number of Arhants was less and that tliose 
who had attained the fruits, namely, the Srotapannas, etc., made up 
the number of 500, Before the appearance of Mahadeva and Bhadra, 
the number of those who used to attain the fruits was great, but after 
these two had brought cx)nfusion into the teaching and a disruption 
•had set in the number of those who attained fruits greatly decreased 
because the bhiksus did not devote themselves to yoga but gave their 
thoughts to the strife. Therefore, the number of Arhants at the time 
of the third collection was small. Towards the end of the life-time of 
king Virtisena and during the whole period of the reign of kings Nanda 
and Mahapadma, and at tho beginning of the life-time of king 
Kanishka, i.e., during the life-time of these four kings, the schism in 


1 For the dream, see Buston, transl., I, p. 98, 
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the Samgha took place; the bitter quarrel laeted for 63 years but (cal- 
culating) with the earlier or later, this or that, the schism lasted nearly 
100 years. When this istrife was made up at the time of the third collec- 
tion, all^ the eighteen schools were recognized, as so many forms of teach- 
ing;* the Vinai/a was put into writing, the Sutras and the AbhuilMrmcty 
which were in earlier times not put into writing, were so recorded, 
but that which had been recorded were purified. At this time 
there appeared among men all Mahayana texts, which isome bhiksus 
who had attained amitpattikadharvmlsanti carried forward for a little 
while but as this did not spread very much the ‘strife among 
the If^ravakas ceased. The twelfth >ection: the events of the time of 
the third collection. 


2 Buston^ iransl., I, p. 98. 



XIII 

EVENTS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT 
PROPAGATION OF MAHAYANA 

After the Third Collection had taken place and king Kanishka had 
died, there lived, in the north in the land of Atoaparanta, to the 
west of Kashmir and near Tukhara, a householder Jati possessed of 
immeasurable wealth. He showed veneration to ell caittjas of the north. 
Inviting the Vaibhasika-bhadanta Vasumitra, belonging to Maru, a 
country lying in the west, and Tukhara-bhadanta Ghosaka, {dhyaixs, 
lie maintained 300,000 monks for twelve years, and at last he 
had the wish to obtain the highest insight. As an indication of the ful- 
filment of his wish, the flowers given (by him) as offering remained 
unfaded for one year, and the lamp lasted as. long; the sandal powder as 
well as the flowers flung away remained held up in the air, tlie earth 
quaked, musical sounds were heard, and so foith. In hi>s Puskalavati 
palaces, the son of king Kanishka maintained one hundred arhants and 
10,000 bhik.sus continuously for five yeais; in the east in Ku'^umpura 
lived the brahmana Viduh, who made ready innumerable books of IIjb 
T ripitaka and offered them as gifts to the bhiksus. Tn earh of the Tripi- 
takas there were 100,000 .slokas, such 1,000 copies were prepared by liim, 
and to each of these coides wa*s attached {^^pcL bn = ( on joined — Tr.) an 
offering of requisites in inconceivable quantit ies. In the town of Pfitali- 
putra lived the Arhant Arya A.svagupta wlio had cast away astrology 
ml shyoi^ and meditated upon the eight viinoksas (Je. n/. 
rnam, 2 )ar, fhar. pa. hrgi/aj. la. hftam. paho). As he learned 

the teaching, Nandimitra and other Arhats by proper exertion (n\ ritjfi 
= yathflijogaip-Tr.) realised the truth in various ways. In the west lived 
tlio king Laksasva wlio exerted eon.siderably for the teaching of Buddha. 
In the south-W’est, in Saura.stra there was a brahmana Kulika {rigs. 
l(lan); Avhen he heard that the Sthavira Arhat Nanda had comprehend- 
i'd the Mahayana teaching, he invited him in order to hear from him 
the Mahayana discourses. At thi.s time appeared all at once in divergent 
regions numberless Kalyanamitras of Mahayana teaching; all these 
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had heard the teaching from Aryiivalokitesvara, Guhyapati, Mahju^iii 
Maitreya^ etc., and acquired the Dharviasantdna-Samddhi {chos. kyi, 
yyL thVne, hrtjin)’; there api)eared Mahabhadaiita Avitaraka, 
Vigataragudhvaja, Divyakaragupta, Kahulamitra, Jnanatala, the 
great upasaka Saiigatala and other teachers of the liaw, 500 in number. 
At this time there were the Arya Rai nak \t\,adhar mapary dyasaiasdhas- 
rikd in 1,000 sections, Arydvciiamsaka in 100,000 discourses and 100 
chapters; Arya Lahkdvaidra in 25,000 slokas, (jliunaryuha in 12,000 
slokas, Dharmasanglli in 12,000 slokas, and a number of other works 
being portions of the Siitras procured from the gods, nagas, gandharvas, 
raksusas and various other regions, but mostly from the land of nagas. 

The brahmana invited a number of these teachers; when the king 
Laksasva heard this news, he became more faithful and wished to 
invite the 500 teachers of law. He asked the ministers how. many 
ieachera of law {(ihannadesakd=:^chos, smra. ha) there wei%, and was 
answered ‘^five hundred’^ and how many hearers of the law, the answer 
was “five hundred.^’ 

The king thereupon thought that there were many teachers of law 
but few students {sloh, via). He therefore erected upon the top of Mt. 
Abhu, five hundred Viharas to eaoh of which he invited a preacher of 
the law (dhartnmdcaka) whom he provided with all requisites. From 
the parisad of the king himself, as many as five hundred persons with 
strong disposition took ordination (pravrajya) and increased the number 
of students of Mahayana. Thereafter the king wished to have books 
written and enquired how many books fonned the MahayiUia pi^aka 
(de. snod). When he was told that generally, they cannot be measured 
but there were now 10 million slokas, the king said that although so 
many, he wished to have them written down. He had them written down 
and gave them to the bhi'ksus. Later on these works were taken to So 
Nalanda. Thereafter these, 1500 bhiksus who followed the Mahayana 
teachings composed numberless sutra^. They were of irresistible under** 
standing, (apraiihajtah'itddhi^stblo, ' gros. tTtoys^ pa* vied* pa) and had 
developed faith {ksdnti) and Were able to exhibit before the people their 
miraculous power* and make a 'little display of higher knowledge 
{ahhijnd-vikriddr)* Thereafter the fame of Mahayana spread in all 
directions and as this did not please the SraVakaSj they declared "that 
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the Mahayana teaching was not the word oi' Buddha because tiie followers 
of Mahayana applied their minds to meditation (yoyavacoru), Uiey took 
ordination (yravrajyd) according to the 18 different isichools, and lived 
mostly with them. Though tliere were only a few' Mahayana teachers 
among the thousands of Sravakas, yet the ^ravakas could not suppress 
them. At that time there were in Magadha two brothers, the bralimanas, 
Mudgaragoniin Siddhaputi and Suhkarapati who rendered offerings to the 
family deity Mahesvara but were nevertheless versed in the lietorodox as 
well as ortliodox systems. Mudgaragoniin alone had doubts 
(vi>ci/xitsd) and held Mahesvara in honour; Sankaiapati on the other hand 
was very believingly devoted to Buddha. They procured tor themselves 
on the advice of their mother the swift-footed {ksipm^pdfld) and betook 
themselves to the king of mountains, — Kailasa. There in the abode of 
Mahesvara they iierceived tlie white bull which lie rmle and the goddess 
Uma plucking flowers, etc. At fast, they saw the god Mahesvara 
himself sitting on a lion and giving discourse'^. (lanesa took them by 
the hand and seated them near Mahadeva. At that moment there came 
flying from the Manasa liake 500 Arhants. Mahadeva showed them 
veneration, washed their feet, entertained them and then heard their 
teachings. Although they now came to know that thei"e were none 
8iii>erior in knowledge to Buddha, and Mahadeva also told them in 
reply to their question that the salvation (.«>uld be obtained only through 
the Budha-marga and not through any other way. Eull of joy they 
returned home, gave up their Brahmana dress, adopted the precepts of 
an upasatka and thoroughly learnt the principles of all yanas. In order to 
distinguish between the merits and demerits of the believers; in Buddliu 
and Tirthikas, Mudgaragoniin composed the Vi^emstava (khyad. bar. 
dit. hjjhayy, bsiod, pa) on the merits and Sahkarapati composed 

DevatUastotra^ {l/ta. las. phul. du. byin, bar. bstad. jm) and when these 
had spread to all market places and royal palaces, the jieople began 
mostly to recite them (i.e. the stava and the stotra). Mudgaragomin 
and his brother made provision for living requisites for 500 bhiksus of 
the Sravaka (yana) in Vajrasana and for 500 Mahayanists in Nalanda. 
It was Nalanda wlii'h was formerly the birth plate oi the venerable 


1 Cf. Boston, trans., II, p. 181* 
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Sariputra and it was also the place where he finally vanished from 
existence with 80,000 Arliauts. In the meanwliile the lliulnnana villa^^e 
became deserted and there remained only the caitya of the veneiahle 
Sariputra to wliirh kinj? Asoka made larjje offerings and built a great 
Buddha temple. "When later on the first 500 Mahayaiia hhiksus 
counselled together and came to know that they Imd delivered tljc 
Mahayaiia teaching at the place of Sariputra they took it to l>e a >ign 
tJiat the teacbings of the Mahayauists would spread widely; but when 
they further learnt that the same was also the place of Maudgalyayana, 
they took it to be a sign that the teaching would be very i)Owerful ; 
but the teacJjing did not i)rosper very well. Both the brahmana brother's 
and tlie teachers ere(ded 8 Vihmis and plac ed tliere the works of the 
whole Mahayiijui leacliing. Thus, (we tee) that the first founder of 
Nalanda Vihara was Asoka, the developi>er of the place of learning was 
tile 500 Acuryas, Mudgaragomin and his brother, the next enlarger 
wa'^ liahulabJiadra and the greatest expander was Nagarjuna. The 
tliirteenth section: events at the beginning of the great propagation 
of Mahayaiia. 
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XIV 


EVENTS OE TJIK TIMM OE TRE BKAIIMANA RAHUJ^A 

King Caiidanaimla was the riilei of Aparanlaku. This king in saiH 
to Juive lived 150 years and reigned for 120 years. He Imnight to the 
temples and the Sahglia great offering*; and it apiieais, according to 
the accounts, that no one rendered more sei vices than liim to the reli- 
gion of Buddha. At tliat time the Ivrahiuana Indiadhruva, friend of 
the king, after invoking the king of god>s, leceived from him the science 
of words ((jrainniar). A'> it was wiitten down as lie delivered it, it was 
known liy the name Inffidi ijakotaiui. It contains t^5,(X)0 slokas and the 
work is known us the gramiuai taught hy the god. At the time when 
the king was ajipointed to the rulership, the great Acarya and biahmana 
Raliulahhadra came to Nalanda. He took ordination fiom jiainjita 
Krsna. and learnt the J^itakas of the f^ravakas. Some, however, say 
that lie was ordained hy the Bhadaiita Kfihidaprahha and that Kr^iu 
was his paiidita (teacher). But this Krsna is not the same as the one 
whose name occurs in the succession of teachers. Altliough, he heard 
the teachings fiom Acarya Avitaiaka {inani. /Mir. mi. rtoij) and some 
others, he learnt llie Sutras and Tantiasot Mahayuna mainly from 
Guhyapati and otlier Jiigher gods, and vpiead hhe Madhyamika teach- 
ings. Simultaneously with this Aiaiya, lived t«he eight Mahabhadantas 
of the Madhyamika teachings, r/.r., Bhadaiita Rahulagarbha, Ghaimsa 
and others. The veiieiahle Sarvanivarana-viskainhhiii ajipeared in 
person to Bhadaiita Erakasadharmamaui afte?- I he lattei* had acquired 
aniitpattikiulharnniLsanti (deduld in der Lehie des Nichlgeboreii- 
W'erdens). lie piocured from the under-world the ancient MuhOmmaya 
(see Burnouf, op. rti.^ p. in sei lions and 1000 rliapters. 

Further many disciples of ll.c first 5(M) Acaiyas acquired many Sutras 
and Taiitras, lutlierto unknown, and sim-e this time all the three forms 
of Tantras were establislied, r/r., kriya-, nui/a-^ and ijopi(~f/titfni.Hj and 
divei*se w’orks on the Aiiutturayo/pt^ viz., (/ tihpOfuntidja , ButUlhnAama- 
yogf^i Mdydjdiay etc. At this time appeared in the city of Saketann the 
bhiksu Mahavira, in the country of VaramusI the Vaibhasika Mahfibha- 
danta Biiddhadeva, and in the land of Kashmir the great vSutra-Acarya 
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BljudaiHa f^rilablia. By them the Siavakayaiia was propagated. It 
should he noted that the foui* Bhandaiitas Dharmatrata, Ghosaka, Vasu- 
miti a and Buddhadeva were regarded as the great Acaiyas of the Vai- 
bliasikas, and every one of them is said to have liad 100,000 disciples. 
Tlie following were valued as the leading works of the Vaibhasikas, viz.y 
spel. im. ffsiini. gyi. phren, tjdams. hay, hryf/a. which were enlarged 
by tlie Acairyas. One must not confuse this Dhaimatrata with Dharma- 
trata, the compiler of Vdauavarya^^ and this Vasumitra with tw’O others 
of the same name, of whom one is tlie author of i^OiStrapndxuiraiui (hstan, 
h(*ps. rah tu hyed. pa) and tlie other of the Samayahhedoparaemuicakra^ 
(yshtm. Ivys, kyi. hye, hray, hkod, hk/ior, 1o). According to the 

tradition of the Guhyasamaja. school one should place at this time the 
king Vij^ukalpa in tlie country of Odivisa as tlie contemporary of 
Candanapala. At this time in Kuru land was bn'ihmaiia Dhanuika, who 
in this land and the surrounding region.s establislied 108 Buddha temples 
and gave them away for residence to the jireai liei's of Mahayana- 
dharma. In tlie town of Hastinapura, the brahmanu Yogin, (brUon. 
ldan)j who was considerably rich, built 11)8 temples and made them 
seats for 108 Dharma-piem liers of the Vinaya School {lalal. ha. rtztn. pa 
^ViiviyadharO’^T r.). At the time ajijieared in the east, in the country 
of Bhahgalu, king Ilaricandra, the firNt of the line of Candra. In the 
Mantramdrya^ he obtained siddht, built palaces with the five kinds of 
jewel stones and decorated the surrounding walls with rejnesentations of 
the three kinds of existences (tri-hhara-Tr.) ; in wealtli he vied W’ith the 
gods, he erected the temple of Vidyadhara, around whiidi there were 
1000 steps. It was the time of Sri Saraha or the Mahabrahman Railiula 
Biahmacari and the time of appearam e of the 500 Yogacarya teachers, 
liustly during his life-time, most of the Mahayana-sutras with the ex- 
ception of the ^atasdhasrhkdprajndparamitd came into existence. The 
14th section, the events of the time of the brahmana Rahula. 

FT. N. Ghosh AL 

N. Dutt 

1 The work is found in Tanjur, vo). du of the Sdtras, with a commentary of 
Prajiiavarman. 

2 Or Nikdya-hheda-ujxxdarjlana-samgmha. See Buston, (ransl., I, 122. 
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Vedica 

I. hakud : knkubh : *li(tkuh 

The forms kakiid and kakuhh, evidently variants of one and 
the same stem, are quite common in R\\ The existence of a third 
form ^kakiili of the same stem can be easily inferred from the 
secondary derivative kakuha ( without tlie usual vfddhi-streiig- 
thening of . the initial vowel, see Whitney ^ 1209 g ), analogous 
to kakubha ( VS. ) derived from kakuhh. 

The question now arises, which of the three forms is the original 
one and how the other two have been develoi^ed out of it. 

The problem cannot be solved witli the help of J^at. caciunen, 
for although the assimilation of the labial bh with m is obviously 
easier than that of d or ( g )h with it, the latter two kinds of 
assimilation are also possible in Latin ( Sommer, Handhuchi i)p. 
230-231 ; Walde s. v. ). We have therefore to rely exclusively 
on the internal data of Sanskrit. 

Now, all the three forms can be satisfactorily explained if we 
start. from kakuhh as the original form. The form *kakuh can be 
easily derived from kakubh if we only remember that in Sanskrit h 
often appears in the place of bh, — cf. grab- ; grh- at the side of 
grabh-:grbh- (Wackernagal, I § 217 b, p. 251). In order to explain 
the stem form kakiid we have to remember that in Sanskrit tliere is a 
peculiar aversion to the sound-complex -bbh-. A consonantal stem 
with a final labial would in normal course give rise to this sound- 
complex when it takes anyone of the case-suffixes with initial bh. 
Yet, excex>ting in the older Samaveda Brahmanas, consonantal 
stems with a final labial regularly change their final into guttural 
or dental for no other reason than to avoid the sound-complex -bbh-. 
Thus forms like ^usnikkakubbhyam' are actually found in 
Pahcaviqisa Brahmana and Jaimiuiya Brahmana. But tristugbhih, 
anujj^tdgbhyam are the usual forms in the Taittiriya texts, although 
the stems in question are tris^bh- and anu^t^bh- respectively. 
In RV. however, ip analogous cases, a dental is introduced instead 
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of this guttural to nerve tlie same purpose, if the consonantal stem 
is not simply (;hange<l into a vowel one ( as ksa])4bliih from ksu])- ), 
cf. adblifh adbliyah from ap- ( Wackeriuigel, 111. $ i;jl b, j). t^41). 
This dissimilatory dental is sometimes found also in the TuilHrlya 
texts as Wackernagel ( lor. rit. ) has pointed out, cf. sainsfdbhih 
( TJ)r. ) from sainsrp-. Supposing now that our ligvedic stem 
kakubh had taken a case-suffix with initial bb-, -bhyum for instaiute, 
what would be the likely form it would have given rise to ( always 
bearing in mind that the sound- complex -bldi- luis to ))e avoided ) ? 
Even apart from tlie fact that tlie dissimilatory guftiiral is mef 
with for the first time in the later Taittiriya texts if is (luiic out 
of the ipiestion here, for the kakophony of a form like *kakugbhyam 
could hardly have been tolerated in Sanskrit. We have to assume 
therefore that the stem kakubli gave rise to forms like ^kakudbhyam, 
*kakiidl)]iyah etc. wlien it came in contact with case-affixes 
witli initial bh-. It is <|uite obvious that the stem kakud was 
abstracted out of these forms. 

It is clear, therefore, that of the three cojigeneric Vgvedic 
stems discussed above, kakiil>h is the original one, from wliicli kakdd 
and *kakuli were derived at a later date. Tliis solves also a problem 
of Latin. Lat. <;acfimen can liencefortli be unbesitatingly derived 
from ^kakubhmen and tlie other possibilities *kakudmen and 
*kakiigbmen need not be considered at all. 

II. hisydpa: hos.s(ipn: haccho pa 

The etymology an\l nior]diology of tlie word kacclia]);!, wliicli 
occnrs for tlie first lime in Sir., IV, 18, is (piite ohsciire. Indeed 
Yaska ( lor. rit. ) gives a characteristic etymology of this word : 
kacchapah kacchain iiati kaccheiia ]mti Mi va kaccbena iiibull 
Mi va, and as the word kaccha “marsh” is well attesteil troni tlie 
ej)ics downwards Yaska’s etymology may seem to lui plausible at fii>l 
sight. Yet this etymology lias to be rejected, for kai chaim cannot he 
separated from kasyajia which is of at least Indo-lianian anliipiity. 

Tn the earliest relevant Vedic jmssages the word kasyajia 
does not signify “tortoise” but, to all ajijiearance, a grouji of divi- 
nities, jierliajis of tlie solar circle. Thus the second liemistich of 
the mantra TS. V, fj, 1, 1 ii/ranyt variiah .sdcuyah pavakft, ylsu jatah 
kasyapo yasv agnih has the significant variant yfisu jat4li savitft 
y4su agnih ( AV. 1, 8*1, I Yet already from VS. ( cf. VS. 
XXIV, '17 ; AB. 11, 0, lb; SIL VII b, 1, b etc.) kasyapu signifies 
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"torloise** like kiu chapa, ami that this is tlie original meaning of 
the word is jiroved by A vestan kasyapa "tortoise'*. Seinasiologi- 
cally, therefore, there is iio gulf to bridge up between kasyApa 
and kacchapa and morphologically too the resemblance between 
these two forms is so great that it is impossible to coparate them 
from each other. Yet the passage of -sya- ( under the accent ) 
into -ccha- is quite unknown in Indie philology. In none of the 
Tiukrit or Middle Indian dialects does -sya- become -ccha-. How 
to explain the strange form kacchapa then, if it is really lo be 
derived froir kasyipa ? 

To give the reply to this question in advance, I suggest that 
kacchapa is to be directly connected with kassapa, a variant 
form of kasy^pa. In Vajasaaeyi rmtimkhyay IV, 157 it is actually 
mentioned that the word knsyapa, when it signifies "tortoise" and is 
not used as a proper name, is pi*ouounced like kassapa. This gemina- 
tion of A due to following y is of course of Prakrtic origin (Wacker- 
uagel, 1 $ 198 note, p. 227). 

Ill order to understand this passage of -is- into -cch- it is necessary 
to consider what was the actual pronunciation of s in ancient 
India. There is ample evidence in the behaviour of s in Sandhi 
to prove that this spirant was very much like a mute of the corres- 
ponding homorganic series. In fact, the similarity between s 
and the palatal mutes is much greater than that between s and the 
cerebral mutes or s and the dental mutes. And this is just what 
could be also otherwise expected, for, as distinct from Sanskrit s 
(or 9), A is derived from an original Indo-European mute. In 
euphonic combinations s readily changes into k (before s) or ch 
(after dentals). The Sandhi of final n shows most clearly its 
fundamental ditference from the other sibilants. A final n is 
palatalised by a following s (svapan sete>'sva])an sete), but it 
remains unchanged before s or s (mahan sail, tan sat). Phonetically 
it is difficult to imagine that a pure spirant would thus be able to 
palatalise a preceding n. We have to assume that in the case of s 
the opening was so small that it was liardly distinguishable from 
a palatal mute, — thence its capacity to palatalise a preceding u. 
In the Sandhi of final t the sibilant A exerts exactly the same 
influence as the mute c and moreover itself becomes a palatal mute. 
All this shows that in actual pronunciation s was very much like 
a palatal mute. There is therefore a priori uothing extraordinary, 
if -ss- changes into -cc(h)-. 

Instances of such a change can be actually pointed out in 
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(Wiickernagel, \ § 13-1, p. 15G). It is quite (dear liere tliat the form 
ducM-lniiiu is to he direetly connected with ^dus f siiiia. A similur 
piissiij»*e of -ss- into -cch- lias to he assumed i>erhaps also for 
prcchati. Its jiomiual derivative pras-na clearly shows tliat tlie 
])ure root ends with s «r.-M. k), and tliis s comhiiied with tl)e 
iiKthoative suffix fl.-h]. -sk-) has jfiven rise to -cell- in jircchati. 
Tlius we find here tliat I.-K. -ksk- 1ms develojXMl into -<<;h- in 
Sanskrit. Now s helween two mutes was dropped already in tlie 
orif^inal Indo- European, and I.-K. k of course hecomes s in Sanskrit. 
The entire development of the I.-K. sound-f^roup in question jiiay 
tlierefore be expected to liave been ksk> kk> ss> cc(li). In this 
way I.-K. '•'prksketi has hecome prccli4ti in Sanskrit. Yet Lat. 
posco, tl. IT. (i. forskon etc. would seem to suj^^^est that of the sound 
groii]) ksk rather the initial k than the medial s was dr(»p])ed in 
this case in tlie I.-K. era. Sanskrit prccliati would liave to he 
derived in that (;ase simply from "'"prsketi, which is doubtless eciually 
possible. Re’vedio ducohuiia however is in every wny an iinpei;cahle 
examjde and is sufficient to i)osiulate the passage of -ss- into -cch- 
as (piite a normal one in Sanskrit The h of -c(‘h- however is not 
phonetic here. Perhaps it would he best to assume witli Wacker- 
nagel (I § 1’14, p. 157) that the more frequent comhination -cch- 
has been substituted here for the less frequent -co-. The same sound 
substitution has to be assumed also for those cases where t + s gives 
rise to -cch- in Sandhi. 

Thus -cell- being the normal result of the phonetic development 
of -ss- it may be uiihesitatiiigly concluded that kacchapa is derived 
from kassapa mentioned in V ajasiuunji Pmtisiikhya^ IV, 157. 

In conednsion it may be mentioned tliat the apparently abnormal 
s in Persian kasaf (<Avestan kasyapa) is due to a middle Iranian. 
plioTietic law wlii(di cliaiiged every sy into s fsee Henning, Zcitsrhrifl 
f. 1 nil oh n. Irnnisf., IX, p. ‘-^07, for further references). 


III. 2 fedn = elephant ? 

Hr. P. C. Hagclii has recently f TX, iip. 203 ff.) 

suggested tliat Yedic pedu is etymologically connected with ]iil-, 
ped- etc. and that it signifies “ele]diaiit*\ Hut there is no reason 
Avby tlie old etymology of pedu, wdiicli connected it w'ith Avestan 
pusjdayeiti (Hartliolomae, ZDMG., XXXVI, p. 585; KuIln^s 
Zeitsriir,, XXYII, p. 301 ; Wackeriiagel, Altind. Gramni., I § 34 
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a, p. 37) and pnz<lu>Mo4l. Pers. pazil-ak (Bartliolomae, Altiran. 
W^h’terb., (k)l. 8S5 ; Wackeriiaj^el, Sitztnifjslt. tl. hfjl. preitss. Ahuh 
il. VMS, p. 40‘’)) sliould he up, and moreover it is 

(jiiite ( leai* from the Vedic passaf^es that tlie meaning? of pedii 
is not elepliant. 

The proton pseudos of Dr. Bagc.hi's etymology is that lie has 
taken pedii tt) he a l ominou noun when it is dearly a i)roper name 
in UV. and AV. Tlie word jiaidva is a derivative of pedii ( see 
Whitney, S 1^08 e) and signifies ‘‘something belonging (<» Pedn.” 
Now, even if tliat “sometliing'’ is an elephant it is not at all jiroved 
therewitli that the same meaning has to he attrihutejl also to pedu. 
But the ‘‘something” in question is in reality not “elephant” but 
“horse” ns the ^Igvedic passages clearly show : 

ttV. I, IIG, G yam asvina dadathiih svetam asvam aglifisvaya 
iid4vad it svasti, tad vam datiAiu kirtenyam hhiit paidvo 

vajf sadam Id dhavyo aryah “0 Asvins, the white horse you have 
given to the one with bad horse — a blessing tor ever — , this gift of 
yours be praised; the horse (!) of Pedu fpaidvo vajl) is to be always 
invoked for the patron (ari).” Here in the first part reference is made 
to the Asvins* gift of a horse to an unknown person and tlie. second 
part mentions the vajin of Pedu. If it is now found that the Asvins 
made a gift of a horse to Pedu, nobody will perhaps demur to the 
conclusion that the person anonymously referred to in the first 
part of the above verse is none but Pedu and that Pedu's vajin 
mentioned in the second part can be nothing but Pedu’s horse. 
Now passages are not wanting in KV. w’hich actually speak of 
Asvins’ gift of a horse to Pedu; cf. BV. I, 118, 9 yuvain svet4m 
peddva indrajutam ahihanam a^vina Mattam asvam “(> AK4vins, 
you gave to Pedu the serpent-killing horse spurred on by Indra.” 
It is clear therefore that paidvo vajl in BV, I, IIG, G signifies 
“Pedu’s horse.” The word vajin here cannot be taken in its 
literal sense vejanavant (Sayaua, w^ho however understands horse, 
not elephant, by the word) and applied eventually to elephant as 
Dr. Bagclii {IhitL, p. 2G3) has done. As in numerous other passages, 
in this passage too vajin signifies ‘horse’. i>edu occurs 5 times and 
paidva twice in BV ; the former is always a proper name and the 
latter always signifies “Pedu’s horse” in the passages concerned, 
which however need not be further discussed here. 

If we now cast about for an etymology of pedii, after thus freeing 
it from its ungrounded connection wdth pil-, ped- etc., it would 
appear at first sight that it is derived from the weak jierfect stem of 
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the root patl-. The accent of peclu would indeed seem to favour 
this etymology, but as the weak perfect stem i)ed- of pad- occurs 
only in the Brahmanas for the first time it has to be rejected. 
Moreover the suffix -u is not otherwise known to be taken by similar 
metaplastio stems. I have tried to show elsewhere* that in all appa- 
rently analogous cases, such as peru, peril, ceru, -keru etc. the actual 
suffix is -ru and not -u. We have therefore to fall back upon-the 
etymology suggested by Bartholomae and accepted by Wackernagel, 
according to which pedii is to be connected with Avestan pazdu. 
Phonologically there is nothing in the ^ay of this etymology, and 
semasiologically too the fact that Av. pazdu signifies an insect is 
no difficulty at all, for m.'ny ancient Indian historical names are 
nothing but names of bird.i and beasts; we have only to remember 
Tittiri, J?uka, Varaha, Kukkura etc. Moreover, as Wackernagel 
{ Sitziinysh. d. k(/l. Akad> 1918, p. 40fi‘ ) has pointed 

out, pedu actually signifies an insect in the Kausiha-Sutra 
(32,21;35j 4). 

Br. Bag(;lu further suggests {Jhid.y p. 2G4) that the obscure word 
pcHva (RV. VII, 18, 17) is the same as paidva. Bui even apart from 
all other considerations the ac(;ent of i>eiva clearly shows that it is 
not at all a secondary derivative with the suffix -a and therefore 
cannot he compared to paidva. 


Batakkisiina Guosh 


^ In a paper accepted for publication in Jouvnol 
SKPTKMlJKll, 1934 
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Kalidasa in China 


In the last issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX, pp. 
829 fF., M. Louis Finot has tried' to show ‘that, at a relatively late 
time, Kalidasa was not entirely unknown in China, at least through 
the medium of some miscellany of anecdotes such as the Bhojapra- 
bandha.' He has been led to this conchision by the fact that an un- 
numbered palm-leaf, found in a Buddhist monastery in tlie province 
of Che-Kiang, contains a reference to a well-known traditional tale 
about K^idasa and the initial stanzas of his three Kavyas. 

It seems to me that no such inference can be drawn from the single 
leaf in question. It has been inserted in a Buddhist palm-leaf manus- 
cript, and it must, as vshown by the late PiY>fessor Kielhorn,* have been 
written in Bengal in the 18th centuiy A.D. Its contents are, accord- 
ing to M. FinoCa excellent analysis, such that they could no»t be under- 
stood by anybody who was not acquainted with the traditional lore 
about Kalidasa. But since it is a stray leaf, without any connexion 
with the manuscript in which it was found, it only proves that the 
Bengali writer knew this tradition, and by no means that it w’as known 
in China. 

The narrative itself to which the leaf refer? has interested me 
since I first leaint to know about it some forty years ago, and I sliould, 
therefore, like to offer some remarks. 

As shown by M. Finot, the leaf mention? the Brahmin Vararuci, 
the sabha of BhojadeYa, Sarasvati, Kaliceti, and Kalidasa, and. con- 
tains an enigmatic word vsamtara, with a Sanskrit stanza containing 
words beginning with the four ..yllables of this w'ord. After the name 
of Kailiclilsa we further read: Sarasvati, asti ka^cit vakvij^esah. 

M. Finot rightly explains the comipt passage as containing a 
variant of a story told by Taraiiatha: Tlie l<ing Bhimasukla of 
Benares wanted his daughter Vasanti to marry Vararuci. vShe Ikav- 
ever, declined, because she tliought herself superior to liim in learning. 
Vararuci then suggested that she should marry lii>s own teacdier, who 

1 ‘IllAS., 1894, pp. 836 ft., quoted by M. Finot. 
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was liuiulretl times more learned than . him.«elf. He came across a 
Magadha cowherd, who was cutting a blanch on which he was sitting, 
and justly infert*ed that he liad to do with a fool and that he would 
be revenged, if the princess were to marry him. He dressed liim up 
as a Brahmin, taught him to lepeat the words om svasti^ and not to 
answer any questions when he came into the myal presence. The poor 
herdsman, however, got confused at the critical moment, and said 
nxapmt instead, whereafter Vararuci explained that these syllables 
contained a blessing on the king : 

TTmaya sahito Rudrah Samkarasahito Visnuh 
tamkarasiilapanis ca raksantii {^ivah sarvada. 

Everything else went according to Vararuci^s plan, and the herds- 
iiiaii was married io the pi incess,- whereafter Vararuci departed for flic 
south. The bridegroom faithfully kept silence, but was betrayed 
when he came to see an ox i>ainted on the wall of a . temple. The 
princess then understood that he was a cowherd. She tried in vain to 
teacli him, and then sent him about to gather flowers. He on his part 
came into the habit of going every day to worship a Kali image. 
Some day one oif tlie maids of the princess hid behind the image and 
thence presented the herdsman with a pill, wdiicli he sw^allowed in the 
belief that it came from tlie goddess, and at once he became wise and 
learned, and w’as henceforward known as Kalidasa. 

M. Fiiiot observes ‘that our palm-leaf is the exact counterpart of 
tlie account of Taiuiiatlia, excei>t that the king is Bliojadeva of Dliara 
instead of Blumasukla of Benares, and perhaps that tlie name of the 
princess is Saiasvatv instead of Vasaiiti,’ and he further states that the 
tale is not found in tlie Bliojaprabandha. 

The words ‘Saiasvati asti kascid vagvisesah’ he translates; 
‘Surasvati is a vaiiety of Vac.’ 

It will be seen that Taraiiatha’s narrative is rather fragmentary, 
and, more esiiecially, it does not explain how Vararuci could come to 
describe the cowherd as his guru. The meaniug of the syllables 
vsaUn'a was, moreover, unknown to him. He lias evidently drawn on 
secondary, half understood, sourccwS. 

A priori we might therefore maintain that the version of the palm- 
leaf, with the mention of Bhojadeva, is more original, the more so 
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because it is evidently older, Taranatha having finished his ‘Histoi’y of 
Buddhism’ in A.D. 1608. 

The tale about the herdsman Kalidasa is also known from other 
sources. A ‘traditional account of Kalidasa cuirent in Mysore* has 
been published by Ravaji Vasudeva Tullu, hui. Ant.^ VII, 115, and 
a third version is found in Merutunga’s Prahiindhacintdmani^ which 
was finislied in A.D. L‘106, {vide pp. 6 ff. of the edition, Bombay 1888). 
This latter text is much better arranged than Tarimatha’H account, 
and of more interest in connexion with our palm-leaf. 

The M:ene is in Avanti at the court of King Vikramaditya. His 
daughter PViyahgumahjari was sent for insti^uction to Vararuci, to 
whom, however, the young lady soon gave grave ofieuce through her 
disrespectful jokes. He cursed her that she should marry a herdsman, 
but she vowed tluit she would only maiTy somebody who was still more 
learned than he. As the king wanted to find a suitable husband for 
her, Vararuci some day went into the wood and there met a herdsman 
whom he asked for water. As there was no watei* at hand, the cow- 
herd asked him to take milk instead, and added kavavadlm vidhehi. 
Now karavadi was a wood wdiich Vararuci did not know from any 
dictionary, wherefore <he herdsjiian laid his hand on his head, made 
him sit down under a bulfalo-cow, and make a karuradly i.e. joining 
of his two hands as a cup. Since he had laid his hand on his head 
and taught him a new word, Vararuci found that he was in a way his 
guru, took him to the palace and, in the coiuse of six inonthsi, succeed- 
ed in making him repeat the words om mnnoh. f^ivaya. When he Jiad 
mastered the difficult blessing, Vararuci brought him to the king, but 
tlie poor wretch got confused, xidthdk.soblutvamty failed to lepeat what 
lie had been taught, and said nsarata instead. Vararuci then, as in 
Taranatha* s. versioli, explained these syllables as standing for: 

Umayu sail i to Rmlrah 8ainkarah sillapaniblirt 
raksatu tva mahipala tamkarabalagai’Vitah. 

The king was pleased and the princess married the buft'alo-herdsman. 
He had been taught by Vararuci to keej) silence, w'herefore the princess 
tried to test him in giving him a manuscript to conect. He then 
proceeded to <ait tb'3 individual letters out, and since then the jftmdfy- 
i add III, the pi oof-reading of the sou-in-luw, was eveiy where talked 
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aOoiit. One day lie isaw a painted bufifalo-lierd, forgot everything else, 
and sliouted out to the buffaloes in his Oild way. The prince&a under- 
sioo-d tJiat lie was a butlalo-lierdsinan, and looked down on him with con- 
tempt. He felt this and began to worship Kali. The king was afraid lest 
his daughter should hecome a widow, sent a distinguished maid to him, 
and she raised him, saying that she was pleased with him. The real 
Kali then got afraid that she might lose her prestige, and granted him 
her favour. The princess heard about this, w'ent to the spot, and said 
aati kiik'id I'dgciscsah (that is, a different new speech), and afterwards 
the herdsman was known as Kalidasa, and composed three Kavyas, 
Ku mdmsa inhliai'fiiy etc. 

It is evident that the palm-leaf mainly agrees with this vei'^ion, 
and not with that of Taranatha, only the names of the king and liis 
<laughter aie different. Instead, of Kfillvetl we must evidently read 
hCdiy cetJy botli Kali and the Maid-servant otauirring in the story. 
TJiat Sarasvati was the name of the princess is evident from tlie fact 
that she is introduced as speaking the woids rdycik'snh . And at 
the end of tlie whole we, have, just as in the Pmhandhacintfummi^ an 
enumeration of tlie three Kavyas. The palm-leaf simply contains the 
various headings of tlie naiTative. 

The substitution of Bhojadeva for Vikraniaditya is probably also 
a la*er development. It is a priori likely that the home of the popular 
tale was Malwu, to which country Kalidasa, who i.s so well acipiainted 
with Ujjayini and its* lore, piobably belonged, and it can liardly be 
doubted that the tales conneiding Kalidasa with Bhoja are later than 
the tradition according to which lie was a poet at the court of 
\ ikramaditya. From Miilwa the tales have spread to the Maiiilha 
counti^’ and, as. Ave have seen*, to Mysore. The word hnninull, is 
evidently connected with Maratlii harnratt, cccoanut-shell, and late 
Sanskrit lorofl, basin, clip. The jdniatrkiddhi lives forih in Mai at hi 
d:du'(ti sudh, wliicli has been thoituighly misundei stood in Mainwar- 
ing’s Maraihi Provcrhs (Oxford 1899.) 

Instead of Taranatluds idahini and the reading nsamfnra of the 
juilm-leaf, Menitiiiiga has, as we liave seen, ukiraftt, but it is evident 
that he had no idea of the meaning of the^e aksaias, a fact Avhich seems 
to prove that he drew on older sources, which were only partly intelligible 
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iu Ill’s days. A priori it is liariiily possible to dioose between iisalara 
and usarata, and tlie Saiiskiit stanza does not help uh, because the 
wording is, in both cases, so aiTaiiged as to follow the sequence of the 
aksaras. We may only state that the Merutuhga version, where only 
one god, Kalidasa's istadevatfi, is meniioned, Ts in itself more likely 
than the other one, where A’isnu is also introduced. We could only 
iiope to arrive at certain results if we were able to explain the 
aksaras themselves. I liave always thought that they can be exidain- 
ed, but I cannot prove the point. 

Let us recall the situation. The herdsman is bi ought into the 
sabha, and is taken with fright. Since he does not remain silent, his 
utterance m\\<{ have something to do with Ids fear, and one might 
guess that he would say: ‘leave me alone,' or, ‘get out of the way,’ 
if he wanted to take to his heels. It is hardlj^ possilile to make any- 
thing out of vmtiira, but iLsarnto might be a plural imj)erative, ciu- 
lesponding to Sanskrit ntfiarata, get away. 

If I am right, we might think of Mugadhi, where .s becomes s 
but tlieii we would expect and. should be unable to explain 

the /* and the t. The latter must be due to the preceding r, but I do 
not know of any parallel from the Prakrits, including PCili, where the 
personal termination i.s cerehralized. AVith regard to the palatal s it 
seems permissihle to compare the univei'a! pionunciation of a and. .s in 
Alanvarr, tf. Grierson, On the modern Indo-Arijan Vernaculars^ 
§ '334 (Ai>pendix, Ind. Ant. Oct. 1933). AVe have every reason for 
assuming tliat this pronunciation is old, and that it was considered as 
rustic and boorish by the refined citizens of Ujjayiiu. 

It seems to me that we have every reason for asniming that the 
jjopular sioi*y aboiut the foolish lierdsman who later on became the 
famous poet Kalidasa is comparatively old; that it rose in Alalwa, 
where ruler.s such as A^ikrainaditya and Bhojadeva were successively 
mentioned as the patrons of the poet; that it was subsequently also 
localised in Benares and i)erhaps elsewhere; that it was known in 
Bengal in later times, hut that we have no reason for believing that 
ii was ever ciirient in China. 


Sten Koxow 



The Scribes of Bengal 


It is a well-known fact of Indian liiMory that with the foundation 
of the Pala empire aboui the middle of the eighth century A.l). a new 
movement in sculpture began in Gauda and Magadha. Tlie Indian 
Museum, the Varendra Researcli Society Museum in Rajshahi and the 
Dacca Museum are replete with the works of the Gauda-Magadha 
school. The Tibetan lii-stoiian Taranatha wrote that this school was 
started by Vitapala and his son Dhinian in the reign of Dliarmapala, 
tile second Pala emperor, and that its activity was not confined witbin 
the borders of the Pala empire.' The i>aintings discovered in Nepal 
and the close similarity between the styles of architecture o^f the Pala 
empire and of Java, noticed by a series of scholars, go to confirm the 
statement of Taranatha. But not only the higher branches of art and 
architecture were cultivated with a zeal and skill that did gi'eat credit 
to the arists but the epigiaphic evidences also show that even a minor 
ait like incising letters on stone or copperplates reached a high state of 
perfection in Bengal. The kings of other parts of India thought it 
a great privilege to have their pra^iasth engraved by a Gauda Kuyastha 
nr a scribe of Bengal. The Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena (now 
in the Indian Museum) inscribed by Sulapaini, ‘‘the crest-jewel of the 
guild of Varendra artiatvs’’ is a fine specimen of the workh (A" the Gauda 
Kayasthas and even a cursory glance at it cannot but strike the visitor 
with the beauty of clearness and finener^s of the workmanship of the 
artist. 

The t'ollowing inscriptions written outside Bengal by the Gauda 
Kayasthas clearly show how the kings of other parts of Northern India 
engaged Gauda scribes to engrave their records : 


1 Schiefncr. Ofxchirhfe thu Jiiiddixmvx, pp. 279-80. 
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Inscriptions 

1. The Aphsad Inscription* of 
Adityaseiia of ihe La ter Gupta 
dynasty of Maffhada. (one of the 
known dates is 672 A.D.). 

2. Tlie Muraujanuira Charter'* of 
Yayati Maliasivajfupta of Kofiala (of 
ahoiit t]ie middle of tlie 9tli century 
A.I).). 

3. The Ktoue Inscription'^ of 
Yasavarma, tlie Candella kin" of 
Jcjnkah/liuldi in Itundelkhand. 
Dated 1011 Vikunna Samvat. 

4. Tlie Inscription^ of the time of 
(’ahamuna Dulbharaja. Dated 
105(1 V.S. 

5. The Stone Iii'caiptiou® of 
Dhan^adeva of .Tejaka-hhukti. 
Dated 1170 y,S. 

6. The ISadol Stone Inscription^ 
of Ilayaprda oi Marwar. Dated 

nos V.S. 

7. The Ladnn Tn«cript'on of 
Sadharana® of Todhpura. Dated 
|.‘{7.‘? V.S. 


Scribes ‘ 

Suksmasiva, a native of Ganda. 

Rudia Dntta, son of the brother 
of Sinihadatta and grandson of 
Darsadatta, a Gauda Kayastha. 

ladda, son of Jaya^unna, a 
Gauda Kayastha. 

Malnuleva, a Ganda Kfi-yastlia. 

Jayapaln, a Ganda Kayastha. 

Tluiknra Petiunda, son of Vildip'O, 
a Ganda Kayastlia. 

Dan da, son c>f Da In and fimndson 
of Maliiya, a Ganda Kayastlia. 


The Jnsciiptioiis of the Ko.sala Guptas luive revealed tin* fact that 
tlie Ko.salji Gupta kings fixnii Tanamejaya and his successors had many 
Bengali Kayasthas a.s their officers and- Mr. D. C. Majiundar, the learned 
editor of the plates fioin Sonimr**, has suggested that this was perhaps 
due to the political relation.s of tJie Kosala Guptas with Bengal. The 
same may he >aijl of the Aj)lisad fiisciiption of Adityaseiia. As some 
portion of noithern Pyengal was within his kingdom, he might have 
engaged a Gauda Kayastha (perhaps one of his subjects) to inscribe \u< 


2 Fleet, (ivpta Insnijifions. No, 42, p. 208. 

3 ’/liUBS.y 1916. p. 45. 1 /»’//. //a/., vol. 1, p. 123. 

5 Ih'uL, vol. 14, Appendix. 6 Ihki.y vol. 11. 

IhnI.y vol. 11, p. 37. 8 Ihhl.y vol. 12. p. 17. 

9 vol. 11, p. 103; lltOnH., 1916. p. 45; Roe B. Mn,iumdc‘r’s .SV/ip»r, 

pp. 30-31, 115-116-; also Tni>i<nJ Sfhcthnm from (ir\\ja lifnaturPy Introduction to 
vol. X, p. 16. 
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inscription. But the fact ie that with the foundation of the Pala empire 
Ihere arose a new style of architecture in Bengal and that the Gauda 
Kuyasthas were in the service of the kings of other dift'eieni parts of 
India to engrave their records with whom no political relation (as in the 
case of the Kosala. Guptas and of Adityasena) can be traced. Thei'efore 
when the whole Uiatter is viewed comprehensively and from the point 
of the view of the expansion of the Tala style of architecture, tlie con- 
clusion almost forces on ourselves that the degree of perfection attained 
by the scribes of Bengal in the art of incising letters on stone surpassed 
that of the other parts of northern India. It seems that these artists 
were highly honoured by the kings of other parts of India ami along 
with the great events of their reigns the names of these artists were also 
inscribed because to them these kingis owed the fine execution of their 
records. 

It will not be out df place to mention here that a question has been 
raised also whether the word ‘gosthi* used in the Deopara Inscription 
of Vijayasena to describe Siilapani as the ‘^crest-jewel of the Yarendra 
artiste* is to be taken to refer to a guild of the artists. It is a 
remarkable phenomenon of ancient Indian history that every art and 
craft had a separate guild or corporation^ of its own. When 
the degree of perfection of this particular art and its unique ex- 
pansion outside Bengal are borne in mind, there is nothing to be won- 
dered if the artist had organised a guild of their own and given it the 
ria,me of their country to which they belonged. 

Another question of great importance for the social history of 
Bengal also rises in this connection. In the genealogical books of the 
Kayastlias it is claimed that they are the descendants of Citragupta and 
that writing was their original occupation. In all the epigraphic 
lecords cited above the scribes have been called Gauda Kayasthas. The 
fact is that the Kayasthas gained distinction outside Bengal as scribes 
and it becomes almost clear that scribing was ]jerhaps their main occupa- 
tion. In the Damodarpnr plates w^e find that in the administrative work 
the Visayapati (the district officer) was assisted by four members repre- 

10 N. Q. Majuuidar, Inscriptions of Bengal^ vol. III. 

11 Dr. B. 0. Majumder Corporate Life in Ancient India* ch. 1. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEn^ 1934 ^ 
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sentiug the most important interests' of those days and o-iie of the four 
members was the prathamakdyastha. The learned, editor of these plates has 
suggested that the world prathamakdyastha^^ may be taken either as tlie 
representative of the Kayasthas as a blass or the chief scribe (like a 
Chief Secretary of the present day). But if it is conceded that writing 
was the chief occupation of the Kayasthas, the interest represented by 
prathamakdyOiStha in the government of the couni ry is the same in 
whatever sense that word may be taken. It may then be said, without 
any fear of contradiction that the Kayasthas by their occupation exerted 
considerable influence and enjoyed a high status in the f:ociety as early 
as from the fifth century A.D. 


Pbamode Lal Paul 


12 R. G. Batak, Ep. 2nd., vol. 16, p. 113 



Kosam Inscription of Kanishka 


This new record of the reign of Kanii^ka ip found inscribed on the 
pedestal of a Bodhisattva image of red sandstone, about four feet high, 
which is now preserved in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. Like 
most of the valuable antiquities <he Museum, this image too was 
recovered from the ruins of Kosam, the site of ancient Kau4ambi 
1927, pp. G89 ft’.). The image resembles A^vaghosa’s 
Bodhisattva image at Sarnath in execution, though not in size (Baya 
Bam Sahni, Calalogue of the Mua&um of Archaeology/ ot Sdrndth, no. 
B(«)l), with this distinction that instead of the crouching lion between 
the feet, we have here a lotus. 

That the image and its inscription belong to the reign of Kaniska 
was known long ago but its publication was not undertaken by anyone. 
Recently, in the Aviriia Ba^ar Patrika of Calcutta, dated June 7, 
1934, (published again in the Colcvtta Review, July, 1934, pp. 83-84). 
Mr. Kunja (iovinda (loswami first published tjie inscription with 
the text, tianslation and notes. Now that it has already been made 
public, I take the liberty of giving below my own reading of the in- 
sciiption, whicli dift'eis in some details from that of Mr. Goswami. 

Tlie inscription runs to two lines, but the letters (save those at the 
beginning of the lines) are extremely obliterated and in some cases we 
have to take recourse to imagination to fill up the lacunae 

Ti. 1. [Majh[a]r[a] jasya Kan[iH]ka[sya sam 30 P] 2-pa— di 8 
b[o] dh[i].sat [t^J va[ni) jirafti-] 

Iv. 2. [sthajpayati Bliikhuni Buddha [mitra] [te]p[ijtak[aj 
Bliagavato Buddhasa i)akame. 

In the 22nd (?) year of Maharaja Kaniska — in the fortnight, 
on the eighth day, the nun Buddha(mitxa), vei^d in the Tripitaka, set 
up tlie image of the Bodhisattva, in the promenade of the Lord Buddha. 

The date poition of the inscription is difficult to read.. Mr. 
Goswami read the figure for the year as 2, but I think there is another 
figure before it, lu’obably the symbol for 20. In that case, the inscrip- 
tion is not the earliest record of Kaniakn*s reign, and loses some of its 
importance. 

The last word has been read by Mr. Goswami as ea[m\](a'me. 



676 VyoTnc^iva, The Axdhor of Vyomavati 

Though it would peem to be the right reading on the analogy df other 
inscriptions (e.g. Ltiders* List, nos, 696, 765, 918, 919, 925), it may be 
pointed out that it is difficult to read the first letter as ca, as any curve 
in the right-hand corner of the letter is entirely absent. This would, 
however, n\ake no difference in the meaning, as both ramhama and 
pakama come from the same root. 

The name df the donor is Buddha(mitra), known to ux from two 
other inscriptions of Matluira and Sarnath (Liiders* List, nos. 38 and 
925), wherein also slie is known as being versed in tlie Buddhist 
scriptures. 

Amalananda Ghosh 


Vyomasiva the Author of VyomavatT 

In a note under the above caption in the IHQ. for Marcli 
1934, i)p 165-6, Mr. Dasaratha Sarma speaks of “the absence” of 
Vyomaj^iva's commentary (p. 165). But the V yomantn, Vyoina- 
sliva's commentary on the PrasastapdiJa-hhasya is not extinct. 
There is a manuscript of this very important work in tlie (xovernment 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, of which the Sarasvati Bhavan 
Library of Benares possesses a Devaiiagarl transcript. Tlie 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series has lately published on its basis an 
edition of the Vyomavati (complete) along with the hltd.^ya, and two 
other (incomplete) commentaries on it, the Suit! of Jagadlsa and 
the Setu of Padmanabha. Unfortunately tlie manuscript of the 
V yomavatl contains a number of lacunae, among them being the 
beginning of the work. The concluding portion has, however, been 
partly preserved and reads like this in the printed edition (p. 699) : 

ffir 



W W w— — — ] J| 

Unfortunately this throws no light on the problem of this Yyoma- 
^iva's identification with the Vyomasiva of tlie Raiiod i user ijit ion 
(Kielhorn's List of North Indian Inscriptions, no. 430). 


K. ClIATTOPADHYAYA 



The Tattveauddhi and Subjeotivism 


The Tattvahiddhi is a work on Advaita-veclanta, ascribed io one 
Jiianaghanapada. It. is rei^eatedly referred to by Appayya Dlksita 
in his Siddkantalemmhfjrahat and from these references Mr. 
Makhanlal Mukherjee' has tried to reconstruct and present the cen- 
tral teaching of the work as a variety of the doctrine of Drsfi-sfstlf 
the view that cognition is itself creation, that esxf is pcrr.ipi. Tlie 
principal reference to the Tatt msuddhi is in the commencement of 
the second chapter of the Siddhuntnlem, where it is c ited as main- 
taining tlie view that difPerencje is not perceptually cognised, the 
function of the sense-organs 1>eing tlie cognition of reality as such, 
not as diversified. Such a view seems to provide for one grade of 
reality alone ; and the transition to the position that whatever is 
cognised is created, with and by the cognition, seems easy to make. 
Prima fade tliere is a case for making out the author of the Tattra^ 
hiddhl to be a Dr.sti-sr.sti-vadin. 

This, however, need not be the last >vord on ii, for, ba])]>ily, a 
manuscript of the w'ork is available.* That this is the work referred 
io by A])payya Diksita is abundantly clear since at least two of the 
views cited by Ap]>ayya can be traced here. One of these is the view' 
that even ])ercei)tiou establishes non-duality. This commences on 
the second page with the w'ords TRW:, ^ 

goes on iliroiigh pages and 4. The other is 
the explanation of God's omniscience'’ ; since God lias jierceived all 
past things at the time they existed, they a]>pear to Him constantly 
even as they did then, there being no cause of fresli obsimration in 
His case, as possessing the residual impressions jiroduced by tliose 
manifestations. His uninterrupted memory of those objects is intelli- 
gible ; similarly since llrahman is endowed with tlie pow’er of maya 
and since mayd even prior to creation is transformed into the mani- 
festation of all things to be created in conformity wdth the unseen 
accumulated potencies of the .jivas, for Hrabmaii as tlie w'itnes.s 
thereof, there is knowledge of future things as well. 

This elaborate demonstration of Braliinaii's omniscience may well 

1 lIKf,, IX. 4, pp. 912-922. 

2 III the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, R. No. 2ft97. 

i ; Eo’ l) 13 cf a,eq.t e»P* fol*o I®' 
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make one pause before identifying the Taiframddhi view with solip> 
sism. And the doubt gains Htrengtli from the fact that even the 
view about the non-dual reality alone being primarily cognised in 
perception is taken from Mamjana Mi4ra, as proved by a quotation 
from the Hrahmasiddiu ; etc. ; 

and Maiidana is certainly not a drsti-srsti-vadin*, believing as lie 
does in the creation of the world by Isvara, wlio is distinct from the 
jivas and is tlie content of the nesciences of wliich they tliemselves 
are the loci. 

Tlie drsti-srsti-vadin does not believe in a God distinct from the 
cognising jlva ; a God even if admitted can be nothing more than 
the creation of the jTva ; similarly lie cannot recognise the current 
distinction between dream and waking or between the released and 
the bound ; indeed, as Ajipayya says, he lias one solution in which he 
washes off all the difficulties that clog his tlieoiy, the dream analogy. 
He, the dreamer, is alone real ; everything else is just a dream. A 
position which admits God as Creator, and the relative permanence 
and reality of the external world is as far removed from this as any 
non-dualist ic system can be ; for, in the last resort, even the most 
realistic tyjie of Advaita cannot but admit that God's causation is 
like the causation of dreams, that it involves no change in Himself 
and that the external world is a superimposition. Bui in so far as 
distinction can be made within this general position, the Vnf/rnh/- 
ddhi does not incline to di’^ti-^r^ti soliiisism. In tiie following pages 
are set out a few extracts to establish this ; they will be found to 
relate to Brahman's creatorship and the empirical permanence and 
reality of the world. 

1. I4vara is other than the jivas and is the creator of the vrorld. 
Brahman is the material cause and controller of the world. 

(1) On page 13, the inquiry is started as to whether an onini- 

4 The view that he was the founder of dfsti'^r^tb^nda is favoured by 
some because of a misapprehension. Manijlana and atter him ViVcaspati hold 
to a plurality of souls and a plurality of neseiences located in them. The 
conolusion seems inevitable that each jlva through his nescience is the creator 
of a separate world and that the common world postulated by empirical usage 
is only a consilience of illusions. This, however, is only one possible interpreta> 
tion, the one given by Madhusfldana Sarasvati in his Siddfidntahindu ; 
bat as pointed out by Hrahmananda in the Jiindufllca, this is not the orthodox 
interpretation as given in the Kalpaiaru etc. Both Mai^ana and Vaoaspati 
insist on the creatorship of I4vara. How this is consistent with the rest 
of their teaching has been considered by us in the Introduction to the 
^hdmati CoiuMaftf (Theosophical Publishing House, 4dyar) . 
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scieui Isvuru exints fxn otlier tluiii the jivu in bondat^e : fi|; 

^ ^ ^ I After iioliciuy: in the 

subsequent pu^jes some uttempis to establish the Lord and His 
omniscience through reasoning, it is said on folio 17 that tlie author 
holds to the existence of God, not because of ]>erception and* infer- 
ence. but because of Scripture : ^ ^ 

Rb 5 ^«Tr % 

? 

Here Isvara being the material cause of the world is ex- 
plicitly declared (Folio 18), 

(3) g«rr V sw’jff *Trar-?rf!B5Rc7P^ jn*rr«iT^^ Jim 53?wR-f5r%5r- 

cOT%?pjr 

I It is clt'ar Hint no 

jiva is at liberty to create whatever he fancies, hut tliat inaya trans- 
forms itself in conformity with the adrsfa of each jiva, even prior to 
creation, that Brahman knows these forms of maya, is thus instru- 
mental in creation and is omniscient as knowing even future objects 
in this way (p. 18). 

(4) ^ l The intelligent Brahman alone 
is the material cause and controller of the universe, 

(6) ?ri%#^Rhr-lTr%rrf^‘ t Brahman alone as 

conditioned by the indeterminable maya is the material cause of the 
world. 

(b) ^ ^tH 

I Brahman that is understood as the one 
2>urport of all Vedanta texts, us associate<l witli its own maya, illus- 
orily tranforms itself into the whole universe, external and internal 
(1). 31). 

II. Relative permanence of the world : 

(1) ff[ 

^ I Recognition establishes ])erniuneiice alone, nut inomen- 

tariiiess since it refers to the relation ol'the thing to two times, earlier 
and later (i>. 46). 

(‘^) I In the case of causes like 

clay permanence is knowm by recognition (p. 149). 



Tattvaijuildhi ami Subjectivism 

III. tteco^Jiitioii of empirical reality : 

(1) w 3T«rT5rf%^ 

release from bondage, there is admitted 
empirical usage of differences like cogniser, cognised etc. as evol- 
ved by may a (i». 1). 

OTfe-5rRrTr^5T-5r^^ ^t«fT4TOfWT4r5^i5r%TO4^ srmrw^f 

passage seeks to establish the validity of the texts about creation 
etc., though they aie not the purpc»rt of Sirijiture, on the grouml that 
they are unsublated and are of some use to the principal puriiort ; 
such justification of the creation texts is inconsistent with the view 
that cognition is creation tp. TO). 

««WfRr^qn4fi8[^itri lOwfi: i The empirical reality of 

the world of ex|>erience is admitted here (]>. GO). 

(4) m ^ ?r^i%i’SF“5rnTi:^^i-?TPr:, 

9mr*%si*T 

^ 5IWW ftwR^sfir 

1 passage distin- 

guishes betw'een the validity that consists in making knowm the truth 
and the validity that consists in accord with empirical usage. The 
latter is jwssessed even by the cognition or the world ; for just as 
dream cognition is valid within its own sphere till one wakes up, 
even so the world cognition is valid in the empirical sphere till there 
arises the realisation of the world’s unreality ; for it is only this 
which is i'\cousistent with the empirical usage (pp. 93-94). 

I Kverything short of absolute reality is not to be 
dumped into one category of unreality ; for on the ground of sublation 
or non-sublatiou by experience, a distinction is possible there too ; 
the former is merely apparent, like the cognition of nacre-silver ; 
the latter is the empirical real, e. g. normal perception of difference 

(p. 98). 

(6) ^ ^ ^ «n?Rrt-K^» 
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The use f the word ‘'i^aramartha" distinguishes it fr(*m nacre-sil- 
ver, recognising for it a higher grade of reality. 

(7) amn;q»^ ; |n-5rf?Mi?resj jsjTFfNnr- 

aiquii i q;, ; ?ra¥ ?rw-^tfeFr|f^a;^jpifit: i 

This passage makes the same distiiK'tiou and has tlie same import as 
passage (4) (p. 159). 

It will he seen from a tonsideraiioii of passages (4), (5) and (7), 
under the third heading that it does little justice to the author to 
say tliat according to liim * ‘every case of ordinary perception is 
illnsoiy.'’' “Tiie fac.ls of (determinate) perception of the jug etc., 
are false, having noliiing to distinguish them from the illusory 
peiTep(ion of a piece of silver in the mother-of-i)earl ”® and that 
the position is to he “characterised as satta-dvaividhya-cada.'*^ 
Tlie position is no douht different from what the writer calls the 
ekasattri-vada of the Xydyasudlia ; hut it may he more adequately 
<lescrihed as tiie satta-traividhya-vada. And those who adopt this 
view of three grades of reality are not subjectivists except in so 
far as all Advailins have to he classed as such. The account given 
in the Sidd/iftnlalcm is necessarily meagre and one legitimately 
wonders whetlver the writer in the (Quarterly has not been induced 
to wander farther afield tlian is justifiable. Monistic thought in India 
is not exhausted by the two varieties of drsti-sj sti-vada ; as the 
writer himself notices, there is a srsti-clrsti-vada too. The view that 
particularity and ditference are due to super-imposition is coininon 
to this view also, yet it does not become a form of subjectivism. 
The criticism of the view that ditference is perceived is taken over 
almost bodily from the ; a. very short and compressed 
abridgment of the argument is found in the Bhdmatl on the 
vSamanvaya-sulra. Yet no one has maintained seriously or with 
success that Mandana or \ acaspati is a subjectivist. Hoav far the 
interiwetation of the i\ yayujiud/id position is correct it is imi)ossible 
to say, as the material to hand is very meagre and no manuscrii)t 
seems to he available yet. But in the case of the 7>/tf at 

least it seems clear that u study of the text itself will make it 
difficult to acceiit the view that the work is an ex])osition of the 
di’sti-syjjti-vada. 

S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 

u illQ., IX. t, p. 921 
7 Ibid., p. 917. 

l.ll.U,, .SEFiJiMBER, 1984 


1) Ibid., p. 914. 
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6rigin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

In his interesting article, apipearing in the June issue of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1934, Dr. D. C. Ganguly writes as fallows: 

'The Pratiharaa are believed to have been a branch of tlie Gurjara tribe which, 
in the latter half of the 5th century A.D., poured into India along with the Hunas. 
There is at present no disagreement among the svholuis regarding this. The 
theory of the Gurjara origin of the Pratiharas i» entirely bused on the evidence of 

a stone-inacription, discovered iii the village of Kajor It is unanimously 

upheld that the expression Gurjara-Pratihdra {in the insert idion) means PratihUra 

clan of the Gurjara tribe But a critical eiamihntion of the passage in question 

discloses that it bears more reasonable interpretation...... T)ie expression Gurjaru- 

Pratihara may very reasonably be taken to mean the Prntiliaru. family of the 
Gurjara country. Its object is to distinguish the Pratihara family, to which 
Mathanadeva belonged from that of the Kanyakubja Pratihara, of which his over- 
lord Vijayapala, referred to at the beginning of the Rajor inscription, was 
a member. 

The above lines would, certainly, have not been written if the 
learned writer had gone through the works of Mm. Pandit Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha, and Bao Bahadur C. V. Yaidya who anticipated some 
years back many of the conclusion^ now independenily arrived at by 
him, and disproved conclusively the theory that the Pratihara.?^ were 
Gurjaras. We find the following paragraph in the Bao Bahadur’s 
History of Medueval Hindu India, vol. II, 1st edition, 1924 (p. 3): — 

‘The first argument adduced is that a minor Pratihara dynasty... calls itself 
Gurjura-Pralihara in au inscription found at Rajor. Now since the Pratiharas 
never cull themselve.s Gurjara.s, these Pratiharas call theniselves .so, simply to di.s- 
tiuguish tliem.sclves from other Pratiharas, and the method of .such di.stinction is 
the natural one, viz. that based on the mention of the country of residence 

To the paragraph he adds the following note : — 

‘The phrase Gurjara Pratihara need not be interpreted to mean Pratiharas 
who were Gurjaras, but should be interpreted as Pratiharas of the Gurjara country.’ 

Again, there is nothing new about Dr. Ganguly^s conclusion that 
the dynasty assumed the name Pratihara, l)ecause its founder occupied 


1 The italics atad the words within brackets are mine; 
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the oflSice of the same name. Regarding this point, Mm. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojah wrote in 1925 as follows; — 

), ) Jirf^ TTSTTO ^351% 

srw ^ !Rrf^5r |ti 1 srm % sinr ^ fwr sRff, 
^ I sr 1 1 ’* 

On the point, liowever, Dr. Ganguly has arrived at a new conclusion. 
He thinks that the terms Gurjareivara^ the king of Jurz, etc. do not 
.signify the kings of the Pratihara dynasty. But as regards this, he 
would perhaps change his opinion on going through the following 
verse : — 



^ ^ ^ )^tTf5T^ 11® 

Herein the term Gnrjarch'am refers to the Pratihara king Vatsa- 
raja. Purtlier, one need not he afraid of the term Gutjaresvara, It does 
not prove that the Praliliaras were Gurjaras. As pointed out by the 
Mahamahopadhyaya, the teiin Gurjareh(u*a siinpjy means the ruler of 
Gurjara country or Gujerat, and not a ruler belonging to the Gurjara 
•tribe. A parallel example is to he found in the expiession : 

1^ III this, the word means the ruler of Malwa, and 

not one belonging to the Malava tribe. As to why the Pratiharas were 
( ailed Gurjaresvarus by the Hastrakutas, though they were the kings of 
Kanauj, we can do nothing better than quote the opinion of Rao Bahadur 
r. V. Yaidya wdio writes'^ : — 

‘As the Arabs of Sind were on the east bounded by tlie Gnrjnratra country 
which was then the name of South Itajputana, and as tlie country was ruled by 
the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the country and the king 
by the name of Jurz, and indeed the Ras^rakiitas called them Oiijars for the same 


The point seems to have been partly clear to Dr. Ganguly for he 


2 llintory of IJojimfaoa, vol. I, p. 147. 

3 Raroda grant, A7., vol. XTI, p. 160. 

4 Khitkoiitniidt^ Canto H, verse 10. 

5 History of Media:val Hindu India, vol. II, p. 3! 
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himself adduces the pertinent examjde of the Gahga Satyayakya- 
Kongunivarman. The Gangas were neither Pratiharas nor Gurjaras. 
Yet Satyavakya Kongunivarman earned the title ‘GurjjarWhiraja* by 
conquering the northern region for Krsnaraja III. 

Dasaratha Sarma 


Origin of the Pratiharas 

In an article entitled ‘Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty’ X, 

2, pp. 337 ff.), Dr. D. C. Ganguly argues that the Pratiharas* were origi- 
nally Brahmanas. I have nothing to say about this, but I wish to point out 
that the same conclusion was arrived at by Mr. M. P. Mehta in his book 
Mevadand GuhUo published in 1933. It is wintten in Gujarati and it 
is possible that it has remained a closed book to the general student world 
outside Gujarat. Mr. Mehta’s main thesis in that work is to prove the 
Brahmana, lathei* Nagara Brahmana origin of the Guhilas of Mevad. 
But he has also incidentally proved the Brahmana origin of the 
Caiukyas, Paramaras, Cauhanas, Pratiharas and the Sena kings of 
Bengal. 

He has proved the Brahmana origin of the Pratiharas by quoting 
the Mandor inscription of Bauka (V.S. 894, A.D. 837) and the two 
Ghaticala inscription of Kakkuka, the brother of Banka (V.S. 918, A.D. 
861) and by showing that Hariscandra, a Brahmana, was the original 
ancestor of the Pratiharas. It will be seen that the same inscriptions 
have been relied upon by Dr. Ganguly, 


D. B. Mankad 


1 The work has been published by Mr. M. P. Mrlita, Niinknntha ^fnlmdev 
Street, Bhavnagar (Katbiawad). 



Kuchean or Western Arsi 

A fori/otfcn 1nnr/u{if/p of the J ndo-Ertropean fainiitj. 

Prof. Sylvaiii Tievi just published a work called the Frag- 
ments de Te.rtes Kontcheens. This book contains the frngnients of 
tbe ancient Kuchean translations of four Biiddliist texts, viz. the 
IJ danavartpt ^ Cdnnastof ra, L ddndlamkdra and Karmarihhahga. 
Some of these fragments belong to the colleclion of tlie Pelliot 
^lission, some to tlie Stein and a few others to tlie Kiissinn Mission. 
An earlier Britisli collection of manuscrii)ts from Central Asia, 
placed at the disposal of Hoernle, also contained some Kuchean 
manuscripts and these also were sent to M. Kevi for deciplierment 
and interpretation. 

Tlie present work contains the Kuchean texts, their 
Freiicli translation, a vocabulary with references to the forms 
of words ill a cognate dialect called “Tokharian A/' comparative 
notes and an Introductory Essay in which various problems relating 
to the language and the country in which it was sjioken have been 
treated. 

The texts written in the Kuchean language which were previ- 
ously published contained the fragment of some medical treatises 
originally translated from a text similar to Caraka and Susruta. 
The fragments belonging to the Weber and Macartney collection 
were edited and published by Hoernle in the Jonrnnl of the 
Asiatic Society of Dcnyal 1901 (Extra number 1, Ajipendix) 
but for want of necessary materials Hoernle was unable to interpret it. 
M. Levi studied some fragments of a similar treatise belonging 
to the Pelliot collection and these fragments are all bilingual 
containing the Sanskrit text by the side of its Kuchean transla- 
tion. 

Besides these medical treatises and some passports noticed by 
M. Levi all the literary remains of ancient Kuchean so far 
published are fragments o^ Buddhist texts. M. Levi previously 
published some bilingual portions of Dharmapada and a Kuchean 
translation of the Vinaya of the Sarvast! /da school. 

V danavarga has been edited fron Kuchean mss. coming from 
different collections namely of Pelliot, Stein, Hoernle ( Weber- 
Macartney ) and Berezowski. The Sanskrit V danavarga for a long 
time known only from its Chinese and Tibetan translations are 
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now available from publicatioiis of Tjevi, de La Vallee Poussin, 
Pisohel and N. P. Cliakravarti i*elating lo Sanskrit mss. discovered 
by various Archeological Missions in Central Asia. The Kuchean 
fragments (ontain translations from most of the Vargas of the 
Vdanavarijal-U, TV, VIII-IX, X, XII, XVI, XVII-XVIII, 
XIX-XX, XXII, XXIII. XXVIII. XXIX, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXIII, and they show that a comidete translation of the text 
once existed in KiK^heun. The variety of mss. also proves that the text 
was widely read in the monasteries of Kucha. 

The other two texts Udanastotm and Udandlamkaia are as 
yet unknown in their original. The former is a (jollection of 
verses eulogising each of the vaitjax of the Uddnararfja and the 
latter is a sort of versified commentary of the rdunararfja which 
explains the verses and also relates the circumstances under which 
a particular verse of the text had been pronounced b\ Tiuddha. 
lioth these texts are not bilingual and in the present state of our 
knowledge it is difficult to say if they were translated from 
Sanskrit or were originally composed in Kucliean. 

The 4th text has been called by Levi Uii Povttie en Koutchven 
xitr la Petiihution des Actcx {Karjnnrihhafifja). It cojisists of a few 
fragments iu the Pelliot collection of a Kucliean text which lias 
been proved to be the metrical paiaphrase of a Sanskrit Buddhist 
text called the Kavmavibhahfja. The ms. of this Sanskrit text 
was discovered by M.Levi from Nepal in 19‘^^. It has now been edited 
and published by him in a work in which he has given all the parallel 
texts from Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Kuchean, as well as illustra- 
tions from plastic representations of some of the stories of the text 
in the bas-reliefs of the famous temple of Borobodour in Java. 
In this w^ork M. Levi has studied the text in its various aspects 
and has brought out the importance of the text in Buddhism of 
different countries. 

One of the most important archaeological discoveries of the 20th 
century is no doubt Kuchean, an indei>endent language of the Indo- 
Kuropean family whicli had long fallen into oblivion. The explora- 
tions undertaken by the different missions, the Kussiun, British, 
Prencb, German as well as the Japanese in different parts of Central 
Asia brought to light fragments of ancient innnuscrijits and writings 
of otlier description and it is from tliem that some scholars in France 
and Germany discovered the two dialects of an Indo-FiUropean 
language long forgotten but once .spoken in the northern parts of 
Fastern Turkestan, in the region of Kucha and Karashar. Of the two 
dialects which have been so long marked A and B the first has been 
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deciphered and interpreted from the mss. of the German collection of 
Griinwedel and Von Lecoq by Messrs. Sieg and Siegling. The second 
dialect has been deciphered and interpreted by M. Levi from the 
French collection of mss. made by the Pelliot misson. Other 
mss. written in this dialect and belonging, to the collection made 
by the Britisli, Japanese and Russian missions were also placed 
at the disposal of M. Levi. The documents written in A dialect 
came from the region of Karashar and its neighbourhood whereas 
those in the B dialect were discovered in the region of Kuclia 
and its adjoining ]daces. 

Scholars Iiave not been as yet unanimous in nailiing this language. 
While M. Levi cautiously sugge.sted that the A dialect should be 
called Karasharian and the B dialect Kuchean, Messrs. Sieg and 
Siegling prefen ed to call tliem Tokharian A and B and maintain 
that they represent tlie two dialects of the forgotten language spoken 
by the Yue-chis or the Indo-Scythians. Their only evidence was the 
colophon of an Uigur text called (Skt. Maitreyasamiti). 

The colophon which is in the Uigur language says that the work 
was originally translated from the Indian text into Toxri and from 
Toxri into Turkish ( anatkah tlllniin to.rn iilrnca yaratmis,.,io>ri‘i 
tlllntin turk tlllnca aqtannU ). As a translation of the Maitreya- 
samiti in the A dialect had been discovered by the German Mission 
it was maintained tliat this latter was the basis of the Turkish transla- 
tion and that the A dialect is no other than the Toxri or Tokharian 
mentioned in the colophon of the Uigur text. Such an argument 
cannot be deemed conclusive, particularly in matters of the anti- 
quities of Central Asia which was the meeting place of a large 
number of people and languages in ancient times. It is thus quite 
conceivable that the translations of the Skt. Maitreyasamiti existed 
also in languages other than the A dialect and that Toxri had 
nothing# to do with it. 

M. Levi has again discussed the problem in his present book 
and shown that in the present' state of our knowledge we cannot 
establish any connection between the two dialects and ancient 
Tokharian. The Tokharians lived in a country far away from the 
region of Kucha and Karashar. Their country called by the Chinese 
Tu-ho-lo (Skt. Tukhara) is located according to the Chinese evi- 
dence in the Upper valley of the Oxus between the Hindukush 
on the south and the Oxus on ' the north whereas the Pamirs 
formed its western boundary. Besides the name of the people in 

its ancient forms— Skt. Tukhara, Ork* Tokharoi, Chinese Tu-hoAo 
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— in pronounced with a strong uspirate wliile there is no aspirate 
in any of the two dialects A and 11. 

None of the tAvo dialects again Jias any connection with llie 
Indo-Scytliians or the Vue-chis. The earliest Chinese evidences ahoui 
this people tell us tliat in the middle of the 2nd century 11. C. 
tlieir liordes being defeated at the hands of tlie lliinig-niis retired 
to tlie west and settled down in the valley ot the Oxus where Chang- 
Ivien met them in 128 11. C. Those wlio were left behind and took 
shelter amongst the barbarians living along tiie southern step 2 )es of 
Kustern Turkestan came to be known as the Little Yue-cliis. Accord- 
ing to tlie IkVi L/o Avliich deals witli the liistory prior to the middle 
ot tbe 3rd century A.l). the (ireat Yue-chis, settled in the valley 
of the U.KUs, gradually extended their suzerainty on the kingdoms 
of Ki‘piii (Kashmir), Ta-hia (llactriana), Kao-fu (Kabul; and Vivu- 
cAw (India). Kumarajiva avIio lived towards the end of tlie 4th and 
beginning ot the 5tli century A. D. identities tlie Tattle Yue-cliis 
with the Tukliaras. The coiiutiy Avhicli they occupied is 
located by some of the Chinese sources in the ramirs. In shoit, 
none of the two divisions of the Yue-chis or the Indo-Scytliians 
can be said to have settled in the northern region of lilastern 
Turkestan in which Kucha and Karashar are situated. It is 
therefore useless to try to connect the two dialects with the indo- 
Scyt Ilians in tlie present state of our knowledge. 

On tiie other hand, there is ami>le evidence to show that the two 
ilialects were known to the outsiders as the languages of the localities 
in which they were spoken, namely Kucha and Karashai'. ..M.JiCvi 
ill an earlier article ToIJinrien //, Ltnujnc dv Ktmirhd^ ./.I., 
11)13, pp, 311-380) brought out in <letails the imporlani idle of Kucha 
in the ancient history of Kasterii Turkestan ami in the tiansmission 
ot iUiddhist civilisation to China. The Chinese soim es record tlw) 
im[iortant events of the history of this countiy from the middle ot I he 
2nd century B. C. to the lith century A. 1). During this hnig 
jieriod of her history Kucha often appears as the un{[Ucslional)le mis- 
tress of the countries along the northern route of Lasteru Turkestan ; 
she often appears tigliting with tiie invading Chinese forces tor her 
independence. AN lieu defeated she ajipeuis as an ally of (.hina but (o 
re-assej't her independence at the earliest opportune moment. Kucjia 
was converted to Buddhism at an early period and for u long time the 
Buddhist scholars of the country played an imijortaiit part in the 
transmission ot Buddhism in China. Some ot them Avere instrumen- 
tal in translating Buddhist texts into Chinese and amongst them tlie 
name of Kuiuurajiva remains immortal. It is again a monk of Kucha 
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named Li-yeu who seems to have been one of the oldest authors of a 
iSanskrit-Chinese lexicon for the use of the Chinese Buddhist scholars. 
Ill some cases the Chinese translations clearly seem to have been made 
from the Buddhist texts existing: in the *hin(jna(jc of Kycha\ M. 
Levi has shown that some of the early transcriptions of Buddhist 
terms in Chinese were made from the Kuchean words, e.g*., Sha-men- 
Kueh. .yimdne (Ski srainana), sha-mi- Kuch. yin mi r (Skt. sramaneru), 
jio-ye-t'i- Kuch. imyti (Skt. payantika) , etc. In the account of the 
travels of Wu-k*onfji: written in 787 A.D. four independent languages 
of the **Four Chinese (ranusons of ('cnfial Asia** are recognised and 
these are the languages of Kucha, Kaitifthnr, Kashfjar nni\ Khotan. 

The role of Kavashar as far as it can be gathered from the Chinese 
records is com])aratively less important than that of Kucha. In the 
juesent work M. Levi has collected all the available informations on 
Karashar and Turfan, the country in his neighbourhood. Tliese two 
count l ies comprised the area in which tlie A dialect was s])okeu because 
most of the documents written in the A dialect luive been discovered 
from this area. Karasliar in the Cliinese record is mentioned as Yen- 
lv*i and undei’ its allied forms and in the records of Hiuan Tsang as 
A-/i The original of this name Jins nou' been discovered from 
the Central Asian record by Prof. Liiders. The country in some of 
the.se documents is clearly mentioned as Aynidem. Turfan occurs in 
tlie Chinese annals under the name Kao-tch*ung. The role of these two 
countries in the political liistory of Kastein Turkestan as well as in 
the transmission of Buddhist civilisation to China is quite pale when 
coni 2 )ared to that of Kucha. 

Prof. Liiders lias discovered the names of .some kings of Karashar 
from the Central Asian records. The.se names end in the word Arjnnu 
e.g. indrarjuna, CanJrarjuna etc. On the other liand, in the Chinese 
rcMorJs ‘IN/ whicli means ‘white* is a regular title of the kings of 
Kucha. As Arjuna also means Svhite* in Sanskrit it has been .sugges- 
ted that ‘Po* is nothing but a Chinese translation of the title Arjuna. 
Arjuna in the B dialect occurs under the form Arcnni (e.g. 
Ksemarcune). 

Under these circumstances it is iiossihle to conceive that tlie two 
countries Kucha and Kara.shar played quite di.stinct roles in the 
history of Kasterii Turkestan and tlijere is every justification in 
considering the two dialects as local languages of tJie two countries 
Kucha and Karashar. 

But is it possible to find a common name which may comprise the 
two dialects, A and B y In some of the documents written in the 
r.H.Q., .sJirriiMnjiH, 1934 24 
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A. dialect there is reference to an Arsi speecli — e. j?. arki kantuy Mi 
nu kantwa, drsiniskramd(ntnm), ui'fiAdnclnam etc. The grammatical 
construction of some of these passages shows that the word drH w6ls 
treated as a foreign word, because it appears without an inflexion 
which is contrary to the spirit of the language. M. Levi lias shown 
that Arsi represents a local pronunciation of Chinese Ansi (lit.. 
Pacified West), a name given to this region in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. when the country was annexed to China. Though this is 
a late name, M. Levi has suggested that for the sake of convenience it 
may be used as the common name of the two dialects and the A dialect 
spoken in the region of Karashar may be distinguislied as Eastern 
Am and the dialect spoken in the region of Kucha as Wesiern ArH. 

These two languages have appeared to be dialects of an Indo- 
European language hitherto unknown. This language has been 
considered as a western dialect of Indo-European because the Indo- 
European are rejjresented in it by />■ as in Latin centum 

e. g. in dialect B. kante (the word for 100), okdh (the word for 8). 
naksenfr (cf. Skt. nasyati), etc. But Prof. Meillet in his ‘‘Linguistic 
Remarks” on this language has uttered a word of caution by saying 
that this simtde fact that the prepalatals are reiuesented in the Arsi 
languages by k is not sufficient to authorise us in grouping it with the 
centum languages. The Oriental dialects of Indo-Eurojiean namely 
the Indo-Iranian, Slavonic, Baltic, Albanian and Armenian, as far as 
these consonants are concerned, do not represent the state of any 
common period of these dialects. The Sanskrit forms with j and 
Armenian with c show clearly that the language had at least arrived 
at the mid-occlusive stage and it appears to be most probable tliat in 
the common state of the Oriental speeches the prepalaial ju’onuncia- 
tion was a little palatalised : k' , g' etc. A regression of // towards k 
was therefore possible. As far as the gutturals are concerned jf we 
want to prove that Kuchean belonged to the Western group of Indo- 
European languages it will be necessary to show from it tlie labio- 
velar element of the Latin series quid. But its trace is Jiot \eiy 
clear in Kuchean. Under these circumstances it is safer to consider 
the two dialects of the Arsi speech as an Indo-European language 
quite independent of all hitherto known languages of that family. In 
this language the greatest confusion of the consonants takes jdace, 
The four kinds of Indo-European occlusives— surds, aspirated surds, 
sonants and aspirated sonants are reduced to only p, t, k. The two 
kinds of guttural occlusives — the prepalatal and velar can be 
distinguished only in a few cases and with great difficulty. The 
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palatal c is only a form of dental t before prepalatal vowels and 
before There are however two series of occlusives in this language— 
p, tf A*, and p, dh (rather t because it is also a surd) and k but the 
distinction between these two series depends on facts of pronunciation 
resulting from the internal development of the language and has no 
etymological value which can be now clearly ascertained. 

It is more difficult to determine the vowel changes in this language 
because in matters of vowel changes in Indo-European the starting 
points are often uncertain. M. Afeillet records the following changes 
in the Arsi languages : e strongly yodised has either become {y)a 
whence a or (y)/; wlience io, but c also represents the ancient e ; o 
has become e. As the alphabet was borrowed from India, in the 
writing the Arsi languages distinguish between long and short but 
from tlie transcriptions of Sanskrit words in these languages it 
become ^ evident that the notation does not represent the difference in 
quantity. The short and long in the writing do not correspond to the 
short and long of Sanskrit. 

Erom a study of the transcription of Sanskrit words in Kuchean 
it has been also clearly ascertained that Kucheftn did not possess any 
sonant stops except nasals, it did not possess any aspirates and its 
vowels were distinguished by quality. Some examples will make 
it clear : 

Consonant changes — 

i. k<,g, alxani from Skt. agarut ahak&nta-ahagandha 

Uikaru — tagara 

ii. prhkarac-bkrhgardja, cagala-jagala Cinusena- 

Jinasena 

iii. Sahkatasa-Sahgliaddsa, tinarrdrnara tanapate* 

danapati 

t<.dt pitari-uifldri 

prapuntarik-prapu7)4^Tika 
nt<indi kuniark-g undr aka 

iv. p<h, prahafi-hrhatl 

mp<imh, nicitakavipa^nicakadamha 
p<iv, punarnapa-punarnav&f idripa-idriv&» 

Loss of aspiration — 

t<idh, veteni-vedhini, Putamitre^Buddhamitra 
Kdh, matu<viadhu, saintava-saindhava 
t< f, musta^mustd 
d, meta-medd 

t<thf pdtorpdfhd 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAMARtTPA by Rai Bahadur K. L. 
Barua, Shillong, pp, xvi + 342, 1933. 

We welcome the publicaiioii of the Early Flixtory of Knmariipa. 
It deala with matters which require caieful and sleady researcli and we 
oongratulute Rai Bahadur Eaiiaklal Barua on tliis 1)rilliaut achieve- 
ment of hi^s. As tile liistory of Kamaiupa is still in the making, tlie 
jiresent writer takes this opportunity to point out in detail the state- 
ments, about which he differs from the autlior. Some of the infonnation 
which the author derived from the leviewer’s wi it lugs, have not been 
put properly, and so the reviewer intends to point them out also. To 
save space, we shall just mention the page numbers of the book and 
the iioints on which we differ along with reasons. 

Preface p.v : Wliat General Jenkins sent to the Asiatic. Society as 
“l)llalmapula^s^’ plates was not one of the two sets of plates of Dhar- 
mapala that have been published' by me: if the autlior Jiad read the 
wRtRiF l^amnnrali (\)\). 209-210) along with 

the Kamanlpa Enjarali, (pp. [33] — [34] ), lie would have seen that the 
plates were of Ratiiapala. 

P. 1: ‘Sailalaya/ W’a^ the name of the giundfather of Bhaga- 
datta. and not of Bhagadatta. 

P. 11 fn. “Khasa (Khasis)’’ ijs very iloubtful. ‘Kha-a' is still 
the name of a Nepalese tribe. 

P. 35 fn. : Here, a,s in many subsequent footnotes, the author 
has confused ^Karnarupa SuJfannralV with ^Kdmarupa Edjdrali,^ puh- 
Ihnlied in the same volume. 

P. 45 : That the king of Eamarupa had a Tibetan Buddhist as a 
teacher does not prove that the king was a. Buddhist. Tlie kings of 
KamarCipa w^ere liberal minded and showed respects to learned 

J^ramanas. 

P. 51 ; i^uska Kausika cannot be the old channel of the Kosi. 
The Sanskrit name of ‘Kosi* is ‘KauiSikp and not ‘Kausika.' 

Pp. 52-53 fn. (with an asterisk). The author refers to Reiinell's Map 
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ami finyft tlint Karatoya* wa.s only a branrli of the Teesta and bifur- 
cating fmin it flowed towards the I^jast tliiough Ghoraghat, but now it 
i^ a river to the west, o»f the Teesta/’ We cannot accept thie, for, if 
the Karatoya wan on the east of the Teesta, how c,ou;l it cross the 
Teesta and flow on the west of tl)e river? Theie must liave been some 
thing wrong In Rennell’s Map. Tlial the Tn'srota (Teesta) flowed, 
even in ancient times, east of the Karatoya is proved from cJiapter 78 
of the KdlihlpunuHt. The rivers in Kainaifipa are mentioned there 
in order from west to east. The Karatoya is mentioned in verse 7, 
and then after enumeration of several rivers eastwards, the Trisrota is 
mentioned in verse 

P]). 52-5*3 : Tile author says tliat the land donated by llJiutivnrman 
lay in Pundravardhana Bhukti, but (after Bluitivarman’s time) was taken 
away by Mahaseiia Gujita: and that, after {^asauka’s defeat Bhaskara 
reoccupied it and renewed the grant to Brahmanas (see Nidhanpur 
plates). If this was a fact, the donated* land world have been desig- 
nated as belonging to Pundravardhana Bhuhti. The renewal was 
necessitated on account of burning of BhutivarmaT/» plates (r/Wc the 
last verse in the Nidhaiipur grant), and not on ac(“Ount of reO(‘cupation 
of Pundiavardbana Bhukti by Bhaskaruvannaii, in which case the 
fact would have been mentioned in Bliaskai'avarnian^s inscription. 

Pp. 50-57 : In the Kdmarupa Rdjdvali (Introduction to t^dsand- 
rail) I have stated that Supratisthitavarmaii, elder brother of Bhaskara 
succeeded his father though he ruled only for a short time: but pre- 
viously I held the opinion that he died before he could succeed his father. 
The subsequent ciliscovery of the Kalanda seal of Bhas/karavnnnan 
wherein the name of Supratisthitavarman is mentioned, has led to 
this change of opinion. The seal recorded the names of the predeces- 
sors of Bhaskaravarman as did the inscription in the Nidhanpur grant, 
and this persistent men^ m f ; Supratisthitavarman in these official 
records has removed my douot about Supratisthita’s occupation of the 
throne df Kamarupa. 

Pp. 65-70 : Bhaskara issued his Nidhanpur grant from ^Karna- 
suvarna-skandhavara’ and so some learned writers (including the 
author) believe that the kingdom held by iSai^anka (i.e. Earnasuvarna) 
Cfune tinder the permanent sway of Bhaskara and Bai Bahadur Rama* 
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praaadi Chanda goes far as to say that Bhashara transferred his 
capital from Kainurii]m to Karnasiivariia Vaisakli, 1339 

B.S., p. G5). Skandhavaru means ‘camp’ ns well as ‘capital': and the 
present reviewer is still disposed to apply here the former 

signification. 

The renewal of the grant was made during the eaily jairt of 

Bhaskara’s leign, when, along with Harsa, he occupied' Karna- 

iSUVarna teiniwrarilij. Tlii.s. was in the first decade of the 7th cent in y 
A.D. It was a tempoiary occupation hecause Yuan (liwaiig, who came 
to visit India in tlie (bird decade of the Itli century, mentioned 

Sajtanka as u ‘recent king’ of Kariiasuvainu. WJien Sasanka finally 
lost Karnasuvarna eitlier hy dieatJi or defeat, Harsa occupied it and 
included it in his empire. An ambitious monardi of Ilarsa’s type 
would not surely allow another king, however frientUy to liiin, to liave 
suzerainty over a kingdom acquired hy him tbougli witJi that friend’s 
assistance. After llarsa’s demise, of course, wlien bis enipiie disinte- 
grated, Bhaskara might have occupied Kai nasuvarnu (and other pro- 
vinces) and (consequently, he styled ‘king of eaMern India’ thenceforth. 

That Karnasuvarna was not the capital of Bhfiskiara is ju’oved by 
the fact that Yuan Chwang mentioned the cajdtal to be in Kamarupa 
while giving c’esciiption of that kingdom, wliich he entered after 
having crossed a large river (which was Kolotii, i.e., Karatoya). 
Bhaskara, who was the king of Kamarupa, through which the sea- 
like Brahmaputra flowed, possessed a poweil'ul navy and so his offer to 
Yuan Chwang to place his navy at the pilgrim’s disposal was quite 
jiossible. The country up to Tamralipti was under Harsa’s sovereignty 
and so there could l)e Jio objection or obstruction against Bhaskara’s 
navy to jiass through a friendly territory and on a business that was 
([iiite non-military. 

Bhaskara was more diplomatic than valorous; he w'as so much 
ufiaid of Sasanka tliat he sent an ambassador to that rising monarch, 
Harsa vardhaiia, s<diciiing his friendship, sending him jjresents that 
included the famous umbrella and' valuable royal ornaments used by 
his illustrations pret'.ecessors* Harsa welcomed this offer and made 
friendship with Bhaskara, who by parting with the umibrella that could 
be used only hy the lord paraniouiit over the earth, betrayed his w^ant 
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of aiiihition. Harsa utilized' liiiii as mualj as possible against the coin- 
inon enemy Sasuhka but certainly did not make liim lord over the con- 
quered territory, llliasikara, however, was the scion of a very ancient 
(lyiiasly ajid aM such, Harsa showed him respect. 

Mr. Chanda’s theory is that Hai'sa, liaving conquered J^asanka, 
brouglit the latter’s kingdom umVer his suzerainty and tlien allowed 
Bliuskara to hold its charge as a vassal under him Vaisakh, 

B.S., pp. ()5-(>(i). So llbaskara, who wa<i an indie pendent sover- 
eign of Kamarupa, became a. mere vassal ^accoi J.ing to Mr. Chanda) 
under Harsa in respect of Karnasuvainu. Would it he wise aJid 
honourable for Hhasknra. to transfer his ftapital from a. kingdom, of 
which he was the sovereign, to a country where he was a vassal? More- 
over Bhasknra made alliance with Harsa with a view that lie might 
not bow’ to RJiy one except Mahadeva ; Jiow could lie tlien become a 
vassal which would necessitate bending Iiis head to Harsa? So in the 
reviewer’s opinion Bhaskara did not become a ruler of Kainasuvaniu 
until after Harsa’s dleath. 

rp, 93-95: The donees of Bhaskara’s grant are styled ‘Nagara’ 
Brahmana'^', evidentlly because some of their names end with Matta’ 
‘mitra’ ‘dasa’ ^naga’ ‘basu’ *gupta’ ‘pulita’ ‘kuiida’ ‘sena’ etc., which 
are nowadays the titles of non-Bruhmana.s. Tlie reviewer holds that 
these really foniied part of proper names and they were not surnames. 
All of these Bralimanas bear the surname of ‘svoonin,’ which proves 
that they were highly respectable pei'sons. I have demonstrated {ride 
lip. 0-9 of the KCmarupa Sdsanuvalf) that the ancestors of the Sami»ra- 
dayika Brahmauas — even now highly respectable — in the Sylliet district 
were amongst tlie donees of the Nidhanpur grant, and this faot goes a 
great way to show the hollowness of the assumption that they (i.e., the 
Nagara Brahman .s, it those donees wei^ Nagara Brahmauas at all) 
‘subsequently became non-Brahmanas.’ 

P. 120: The locality of Vanamala’s grant cannot be definitely 
stated to have been within Gauda. It was west of the Teesta, but that 
does* not signify that it was beyond the Karatoya also (vide also my 
2 )revioiis remark on pp. 52-53). 

P. 124 : The rook inacription at Tezpur, as read by the late 
Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, does not contain any reference to 'mid-stream’ ; 
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but in Lis translation, the leained Sastri introduced ihat word (mid- 
stream) and the author has evidently followed him without carelfully 
consulting the inscription, and remarked that the inscription prohibited 
fishing boat from going to mid-stream. 

P. 125 : The author has no authority for his .statement that ‘this 
inscription was recorded about the 9th year of the king’s reign,’ as there 
is no record of Hurjara’s regnal year in the inscription. 

The name Tara of the queen of Harjaravarman is not correct. In 
verse 15 of the inscription, the name is ‘i^rimattara.’ ‘Sriniat’ is a part 
of the name. Tlie mistake is due to the author’s following Sir Edward 
Gait’fi reading which is wrong. 

P. 1JJ8: The second grant of llatnapala wa»s made in the 36th 
year of his reign and not 26th year. (Vide the Extra Errata et Corri- 
genda, pp. 209-210 to my Sdsandvali). 

P. 143, fii : Tile original home otf the donees of Dharmapala’s 
first grant might have been Sravasti of Uttarakosala, but their home 
during Dhamiupala’s reign was in Sravasti in Gauda near Kamarupa. 
The original Sravasti perhaps was at that time in ruins. 

Pp. 151, et, seq : It is difficult to agree with the author against 
Sir Edward Gait that there was Buddhism in Kamariipa. Yuan 
(hwang’s statement is decisive. That there were so many Brahmana 
families in one Agrahara (Brahnuuiical village) mentioned in tlie 
Nidiianpur grant goes to show that Brahmanas from other provinces 
came here in numbers, as those i>Hovinces were under the influence of 
the Buddhists. 

The author’s attempt to .vhow traces of Buddhism in Assam (at p. 
317) from the word ‘Saran* (initiation in the Assamese Vaisnavism) 
used in imitation of the Buddhist formula ‘Buddham saranam gaccliami’ 
is not very sound. The word ‘Saranu’ occurs in the Gita — cf. 

^ ^ (XVI 11—66). 

P. 189: Kunnalanka is not, according to the reviewer, on the 
Burmese coaat. In the songs of Mayanamati, is mentioned a 
‘Kaml'ttknagar’ which is probably a corruption of Ktoalahka. In that 
case it is in the district of Tipperah. Comilla, according to the late 
liistorian Eaj Krishna Mukherji; is the modern representative of 
Kumalauka. 

SEPTEMBKR^ 1934 
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Pp. 190, et, seq : The author (following Sir Edward Gait) makes 
Vaidyadeva, the king of (the whole of) Kamarupa, which was conquered 
by Ramapa'la, who according to him ‘annexed the whole of Pia^gjyo- 
lisa’ which ‘became a bhukti within Gauda' (p. 194); that is, what- 
ever portion of Kamarupa was conquered by Ramapala, became a part 
of Gauda. So in Vaidyadeva’s grant, there is no mention of Kama- 
rupa as a separate kingdom, hut it is mentioned as (a tract) ‘in the 
east/ Gauda was subsequently conquered by Vijayaseiia and the sepa- 
rate mention of Kamanlpa along witli Gauda in his Deopara 
Grant ( ) shows the existence of Kamarupa as 

a distinctly separate kingdom. Of course, some one interprets 

adjective to but this would' be appropriate if 

the very king of Gauda conquered by Vijayasena was himself the 
conqueror of Kamaru23a, which, as is well klnown, liad been conquered 
by Rtoapala long before. According to the author (who follows R. 1). 
llanerjee’s theory) Vaidyadeva threw off the yoke of the Pitla rulers 
four years after the overthrow of Tihgyauevu, i.e. when he made his 
(Ivamauli) grant, yet he was not styled as flie ‘king of Kamarupa^ in 
the inscription as well as in the seal. 

As to ‘Vaidargarh' (not Vaidyargarh) in Kamarupa, tlie local tradi- 
tion a>ssigns it to Arimatta, and it may have some significanco other 
than the ‘Port of Vaidyadeva.^ 

I cannot agree with the author that the name of a place ending 
in kuchi must he in the district of K^arupa and nowhere else, T tliink, 
‘kuchi’ has something to do with ‘koch’ and probably refers to j)laces 
inhabited by the Koch tribe, and if ‘kraunti’ in Vaidyadeva’s (and also 
in Vallabhaueva’s) grant be a Sanskritizat ion of ‘kuchi’ then it only 
proves that there >vere Koch settlements on tlie borders of Bengal. 

In thisi connection, it may be pointed out that the present review'er 
did not state that the poition of Kamanlpa conquered by the Gauda 
king Ramaijala, included^ “nearly the whule uf the tract, which subse- 
quently got the name of ‘Kamata’.” I stated that the tract was a big 
piece of land in the south-west (of the then) Kamarupa, (see Ktnnarfipa 
Rdjdvah^ p. [41] fii. 3), The autlior seems to have overlooked fii. 4 on 
the same page ^dating to the grant of Dharmapala. The kingdom 
of Kamarupa was perhaps bigger than Gauda>, and the kings were very 
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l»owerful. To siippo^ that Ramapala conquered the whole of Kama- 
riipa, would be underes^timating the piowess of the mighty rulei’s of the 
great kingdom of Kamarupa. Even Jayapala, who, according to the 
author, was overthrown by Eania2)a]a, was extollecl with tlie adjective 
untliinkable lustre) in tlie Siliiniuir inscription (verse 
22), {iiee Ejdgmphiaindfcaj vol. XIII, p. 292). 

Although there is no mention at all of Krunarupa (or Pragjyotisa) 
either in tlie main part of tlie instrii)tion or the seal, yet that the land 
donated is described as a Tragjyotisa Bluikti’ and ‘Kamaniiia 
Mandala’ i.s looked upon as a derisive pioof tliat Vaidyadeva was the 
king of (the whole of) Kamarupa. The kingdom of Kaiiiariipa, it 
seems, had no such divisions as ‘IMmkti^ or ‘Mandala’ — as tliC'e 
teims ai'e never found in any of the Kamarupa inscrii>tions. But in 
Gauda, there w’ere ‘Bhuktis' and 'Mandalas^ ; the land to he granted by 
Vaidyadeva was to be given a ‘Bliuldi^ and a ‘Mandala’ ; atcoidiug to tbe 
Gauda custom probably, the officer in chaige of the atfair utilized the 
two synonyms of the kingdom to which the land had formerly belonged 
— cue (Bragjyotisa) was made a ‘Bhukti,’ the other (Kamarupa) a 
‘Mandala.’ This is a ]Moof that the tiaii'^action was not made in the 
kijigdom of Kaiuaniiia, in which case the grant would not have men- 
tioned BliuJdi or Maiuhda^ as no such divisions existed there. 

Ill order to make Vaidyadeva the king of the whole of Kamarupa 
the rulers of the Bala dynasty iuiduding Jayapala had been rendered 
extinct about half a century earlier. Eatnapala had a reign of uhout 
40 (not 30) years and Dhainiapala aho reigned lill he became old. 
To the Pala kings an average period of 25 years (at least) should 
be assigned, and so if Jayapala was the son of Dliarmapala (and so his 
immediate successor) then Jayajmla might have ruled over Kamarupa 
up to the Otli decade of the 12th century. If Umapati mentioned in 
(\ii\e Knmanlpd Raja rah, j). [37]) lias been correctly 
conjecturedi to be Umapati Dhara ; then, Jayapala was a coiileiuporary 
of Vijayasena and Laksmauasena. The author, however, has passed 
over this point (re : Umapati Dhara). 

P. 304: Sylliet >va.s never under the Jaintia kings, and only tlie 
southern part df Sylhet — about one-teiith of tlie wdiole district — is su})- 
posed to have been under the Tipperah kings, about 12 or 13 bundled 
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years ago. The Sahajiya cult, as found in Sylliet, is a recent introduc- 
tion and is a gub-sect of the Vaisnavas. Sylhet never came under the 
influence of Buddhism, and it is a firm conviction of the pi'esent 
reviewer that Taiitric religion is not an evolution of Buddhism. 

P. 310: Madhura-bhava, or the idea of sweetness of Sricaitanya 
should not be associated with sexual pleasure. 

P. 322 : Narayana Deva was a native of Bengal and his Bengali 
poem PadmapiirCuia is very popular among the residenis of the eastern 
part of East Bengal. His descendants Mill live in a village in 
Mymeiisingh. Sitl'-nanni (i.e. the composition of Sukavi JSVirfiyana), is 
very likely an Assamese recension of the Bengali book. 

P. 323 : ^Narotlum Thakur is a great name in the Vaisnava litera- 
ture of Bengal. He was a native of Western Bengal. 

P. 327 : Purnaiianda Paramahanisa was a native of Mymejisiiigli 
wlieie his descendants are still living. His work Cokra should, not 
therefore have been mentioned here : nor was he a writer of the Pre- 
I^arayana period as he was a contemporary of Naranarayana. (E/z/c, the 
article ^Purndndu Girl Kdmdkhpd MoJtdpltha^ in my Pnibundlid.^fahu). 

Appendices: English translationfi of some of the copperjdates 
Jiave been published as appendices, excepting those already publislied' in 
J A^B. But the omission of Indrapala’s second (i.e. llaukiichi) grant 
that has not as yet been translated into English is ]irobably an otversight. 
due perhaps to the fact that the first half of this grant is the same us 
that of his first (Gauhati) grant, a translation whereof was published in 
the JASB. The last part of the inscription in the second grant is very 
interesting, and along with the translation, a facsimile of the last plate 
should, have been given as it contains gome pictures. 

P. 340: Addenda to p. 158, line 8 — Not only the kings of the 
dynasty of Brahmapala were ‘Votaries of Tautricism* but even the 
dynasty preceding thereto were of Taiitric initiation. The Tfintric 
mark of anji (^)is found at the commencement of the copperplate inscrip- 
tions of Vanamala and Balavamau of the Salastambha dynasty. The 
corner of the first plate of Bhaskaravaman is broken and the mark 
there is not visible — it has been read — but I suspect this also might 

have been anji. The worship of the divine pair, K^mesvara and Maha- 
gauri', probably symbolized in the ‘Amulet of Bhagadatta’ preserved 
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even now at Guliainimuri in Kucli Beliar, is certainly indicative of the 
Tuutrio worsliip. (Vide Kamarupa Rdjilvuli^ p. [32] fn. 2). 

P. 341 : Addenda to p. 193, 11. (i-ll — The present reviewer never 
stated that “Dharmapala ruled over the eastern part of Kainariipa siinul- 
laueously with Tingyadeva and Vaidyaileva who ruled over western 
Kamarupa.’ His statement is that Vaidyadeva ruled over a portion of 
the south-western part of Kamarupa only and that Dhariuaprila ruled 
over the whole, kingdom minus the above portion. The grant to Himahga 
was made in the 3rd year of Dharmapala’s reign. The conquest of the 
portion by Raniapala occurred subsequently. 

P.341: Addenda to p. 198— 11. 18-21— Mr. N. G. MajunuW^s 
statement regarding conflict of an ancestor of Vallabhadeva with 
Vijayasena, as conjectured by the author also, may be coirect : but the 
author’s view that YaH'abhadeva’s state was a feudatory one uiUi'er the 
suzerainty of Krunariipa is of doubtful accuracy. Yallabha’-s inscrip- 
tion has no mention whatever of Kamarupa but wQvS modelled on Bengal 
inscriptions. ‘Konci’ in the names of villages need not be adduced as a 
proof of their being included in Kamarupa. On tlie other hand, ojie of the 
place.s (in the grant) was named Maitajla, and there is still a village 
called Mitada in the Manikgauj subdivision of the Dacca distri(;t. 
There is no doubt -about the fact that the sn)all kingdom, whereof 
Vailabha was the heir-apparent, lay in the proximity of Bengal: it 
is pi^ved also by tlie fight of Rayarideva with the Bengal king, but the 
persons anti places mentioned including the name of tlie motlier of 
Yallabha indicate a less civilized locality than East Bengal of tlie 12tli 
century. 

In conclusion, one cannot but praise the book and its author for the 
excellent materials collected by him. In the vernacular hooks on the 
history of Assam, only a few pages are dfevoted to the ancient and medi- 
eval (i.e. pre-Koch- A horn) period, and the incidents recorded are mostly 
imaginary and based on hearsays and traditions. In Sir Edward Gait’s 
Hutory of Assmn, the accounts given of that period cover only 14 pages, 
even in its second edition published about ten years ago. It is tlierefore 
a matter of no small credit to the author that the above-mentioned period 
has ill this book covered' 200 pages of solid iu^formation. I am exceed- 
ingly delightedTlo see this publication by one of the w^ortliiest sons of 
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A.ssaiii, liuviiig: as liis co-workei>, some of his distingiushetl compairiots, 
such as Sri jut Sarat Cliaudra Goswami, Professors Suryya Kumar 
Bhiiiyaii and Baui Kaiita Kakati. 

Padmanatji Bhattaciiaryya 

MUGHAL KINGSHIP AND NOBILITY by Ram Prasad Khosla, 
Ai.A. (Punjab), B.A. (Oxou), i.e.s., Piiiicipal, T. N. J. College, 
Bhagalpur. Fellow and Syndic of Patna University, &c. The Indian 
Press Ltd., Allahabad, 8A xf), pp. iv + 311, 1984. 

Mr. Khosla’s handy little volume, Mufjha] Kingship and Nobility ^ 
tlirows considerable light on one of (he neglected sides of Mughal 
history. The political history of (he period has been written, the 
econoinif , social and other fpiestions have been discussed in detail but 
the Mughal (V)nstitution has not leceived the Jiotice it deserves. As 
JiOid Bryce points out in the Atneriraii i'omnwa trcalth y cha])ter 
CXXIII on the development of political institutions and habits, a con- 
ception of the economic and social life of the United Statesi could be 
explained only by studying whether those phenomena are due to 
permanent or transitory causes; by noting “the tendencies Avhich seem 
likely to continue to affect the social and intellectual life of the time.** 
These realised facts and intimate tendencies make up a Constitution. 
To study Mughal institutions without refeience to the Constitution they 
inhere in has so far been a ‘erious drawback. 

Mr. Khosla has attempted to fill up this gap, to give a sympathetic 
account of the constitutional problems which existed during the 
Arughal period. To quote the author’s own words, “The position of 
the Mughal King, his relations w'ith’lhe Church and Nobility, the 
law of Succession, the adminisiration of justice are some of the im- 
l>ortant topics discu'^sed and Mr. Khosla discusses them in easy, clear 
and concise English. 

Tile style seems to have been deliberately kept simple ami lucid so 
that the book may be easily intelligible even to the average student and 
the average layman interested in the subject. 

The history wdth which Mr. Khosla presents us is of a kind utterly 
untamiliar in matter as well as .style. No new uv original theories have 
been advanced — tlie author himself disclaims any such ijitention — but 
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an attempt lias been made to give a distinct and concrete shape to 
what existed iii a vague and undefined form. In discussing these 
problems the author exhibits a keen sympathy for and a judicious 
insight into the social, political, and 'leligious ideals, of wliicli the 
Mughal Constitution was the outcome. Ilis profound erudition 
and brilliant exposition gradually unfold in eleven illuininaiing 
chapters the ‘grand traits’ appearing in Mughal lii story and forcing 
upon the reader tlie contdusiou that behind the mass of seemingly un- 
related particulars there lies a pattern, a dominaiing idea which 
determines, independently of all external influence, not only the form 
which its art and religion will take, hut equally the nature of its 
political (Levelopment. Actually it remoulds our attitude to tlie past 
and thereby helps to suggest an attitude to the present and the future. 
Himself a specialist in Persian sources, the autboi’s discussion range)? 
over every important problem in religion, law and politics, yet tliere 
is never a touch of tlie mere anticiuarian or the pedant. 

The author’s estimate of Aurangzeb may not he adocpiate. A 
sympathetic account of that gieatest of Miighi! Emiierors has yet to 
he written. Hut the author leaves no sources unexplored. 

On the whole, an admirable book — admirable in design ns well as in 
execution. 

Azimuddin AlTMAn 


NAYAKUMARACARIU OF PUSPADANTA, critically edited 
witli Iniroduction, Jfotes, Glossary and Indexes, by Hiralal Jain. Tlie 
Devendrakiriti Jaina Series, vol. I, pp. lxiii + 209, Berar, 19d3. 

Of all the different phases of the Iiido-Aiyan language Apabhrain.4a 
has received the least attention fi’om the Indologists. This undeserved 
indifference to Apabhrain4a is mostly due to want of suitable texts. 
Hence the patrons and promoters of the Devendrakirili J’aiii Senes 
deserve the best thanks of the scholarly world for their undertaking to 
publish good editions of Apabhram4a works of which the volume under 
review is a specimen. 

Nayakumara or Nagakumara is well known in Jaina legends. 
According to the learned editor no less than eig'hteen works are known 
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to Lave been written about the Career of Nagakumara, and in 
different languages, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhram^ia, Hindi, Tamil 
and Kanarese. Tliis at once .shows tlie great popularity the 
story of A7igakumara enjoyed among Jains in different parts of India. 
Among the different versions of the story, tliat given’by Pu.spadanta seems 
Jiowever to be the o-ldest. Hence the present work is important for the 
study of Jaina legends. But in other studies too, it may give us useful 
help. For exani])le, it contains occasional references to contemporary 
political divisions of India, so( ial customs, arts, amusements, fashion, 
luxury and trade etc. Besides these, some legends traceable in the 
Puranas and epics liave also been referred to in it. All these have been 
carefully gathered by the editor in the well written and elaborate iiitro- 
duf tion. The editor lias also given an interesting discussion about the 
Nagas, on the ha>is of data gathered from epics, Puranas, and other 
Sanskrit works and Buddliist literature, and inscriptions, llis treat 
ment of the Pus[)adanta, ihe author of tlie Avork, whom, he places on 
good grounds in tlie Khli century k.V, is ipiite exiianstive. An 
analysis of the w’ork given in English as w^ell as a consjiectiis of tlie 
gvainiuar of the Avork has enhanced the utility of the present edition. 
Tlie discussion on the metres of the work is valuable. 

On the whole the Avork may be said to have been edited w’^ell, though 
it may still be possible to differ from the learned editor on certain points. 
Ill reconstructing the text he has not taken any one or any group of his 
mss. as the basis. AVe wished very much to know Avhich according to 
Ills Opinion is the best ms. and wdiy. As for his noriiftalising of all nd*s 
to va there cannot be any objection but the |!ase of v versus h is differ- 
ent; and readings of mss. on this point should have been included in 
the footnotes. An omission ot variants in case of readings differing 
ill having or not liaviiig (imi-^rara has also been not judicious. More 
cave on these points Avould huA'e made this work more useful to the 
students of linguistic science. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. — Date of the Introduction of the Saha year 
in Java. From the mention of a date in some mytbiral oLrono- 
logy of Java, it is known that the Javanese year begins in 450 A.C. 
The author of this paper suggests that this year marks the advent 
of the {5akas into Java as they had been driven out from India per- 
haps at this time by Skaiidagupta. From this period, in-eriptions 
in Java began to be dated, In Saka Era. 

JoQENDRA Chandra Ghosh. — The Chhindas of Magndha and, Gaudes- 
vara Madhusena. It is suiinised that Gaude^vara Madhusena 
mentioned in the colophon of a Buddhist inanuscript was a Sena 
king of Bodh Gaya. In spite of Madhusena's title 'Gaude^vara', 
the Buddhist Senas were under the kings of Magadha where tlie 
Chhindas, identified with the Chikkores, were ruling at the time. 
The Senap are styled Piithipati and Acarya, as they occupied a 
acred seat and were religious teachers of the Chhinda family. 
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. — It i» known from an inacription recording ihe netting 
up of an image of Bliagavati by king Indravannan III 
of Champa that the. king wan well-versed in a number of 
Indian Sastran including a grammatical treatise of Jinendra and 
the UttaraM'pa of the J^aivas. Jineiuba’s work refers''to the 
KdMd-Vivaraufipanjihd or Die Npdsa by the Buddhist scholar 
Jinendrabuddlii who resided in Bengal. The TJttarahalpp, is also a 
work of Taiitric .^aivism si>ecially prevalent in Bengal. So these 
two works were probably taken to Champa, from Bengal. 

SuNDRA Lai. Hora. — Wor . shii / and Prointiafion of Wild Anivials 
at Uttarbhag, Lower Bengal. 

Kalipada Mitra. — Side-light on Ancient Indian Social. Life. Infor- 
mation has been gathered here mainly from the Pali commentary 
V imdnavaithu-afthalMhd regarding social life in ancient India. 
The items discussed include the celebration of festivals, the acti- 
vities of thieves, the naming of the city-gates, the influence of the 
courtesans, the relation between the husband and wife, as also that 
between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, the inf*titu- 
tions of marriage and slavery, the iiojiular way of expressing joy, 
the various arts and crafts, dresses, and ornaments. 

Chintaharan Ciiakravarti. — A Noje on the Age and AvthorMhip of the 
Tantras. The conclusion arrived at in the note is that some of the 
Tantras are very old going back as early as the beginning of the 
Christian era. As regards the authorship, it is pointed out that 
in spite of the fact that a divine origin ia claimed for the Tantras, 
and their authors are not mentioned, some of them give clue for 
finding out the real authors. 

•Sarat Chandra Mitra. — On a few Ancient Indian Ainnlets and 
Charms. 

T. A. Wellsted. — Notes on the VdJcdfahan of the Centtral Provinces 
and Berar, and their Country, 4th to 8th century A.J). 

Haridas Mitra. — Snddsiva Worahip in En^rly Bengal: A Study 
in History, Art and Religion. 

OEORCiE P. Conger. — Cosmic Persons and Human Universes i t Indian 
Philosophy.. 
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Journal of tho Royal Aslatlo Sooloty, (April, 10d4). 

Hagiiu Vika. — Implementg and Vessels used m Vedtc Sacrifice, 

Giuseppk Tucc’I. — The Rainiicall of N dydrjuna. This is au edition 
and u translation of the first chapter of the Ravidrall of Nagar- 
juna from a ms. recently acquired from Nepal. The woik is in 
the form of a discourse to a king on dharma (mystic and 
spiritual laws). 

11. 0. Biiatnagah, — Sabhdf Grdmanl^ Sfhnpnth etc,, m the Siltra 
Literature, 

C. C. Das Gupta. — On a Ncir Type of IhCihml ja inscribed on some 
Ancient Indian Coins, 


IbM., (July, 1034 ). 

Fi. H. Johnston. — The root Rap in the Rgceda, 

Dinf.s Chandha Sircah. — A Noite on the Name of the last great 
SfdarCdiona King, It is ])ointed out in the note that the name of 
the last great SAtavahana king as found in the inscriptions and on 
coins is (Sri) Yajna-J5ataka'’ni and not Ynjfin4r^-^^ataka^ni which 
name is mentioned in the Puranas and has been accepted by 
scholars aa correct. 

Journal of tfio Royal Sooloty of Arto, rol. LXXXII, 

No. 4265 (Aagust, 1034). 

Rahaprasad Chanda, — Art in Orissa, This is a lecture on the art of 
the mediteval temples of Orissa delivered at the Royal Society of Arts, 
London. The sculptures described here relate to Saktism at Jajpur, 
Mahayana Buddhism in the hill tracts of Cuttack, and Saivism at 
Ehiohing in the Mayurbhanj State, covering a period of about six 
centuries (TOO-ilSOO A.C.). 

Journal of tho Univoralty of Bomliay, vol. IT, part VI (May, 1934). 

A. N. Upadhte. — The PraJcrit Dialect of Prnracanasdra or Jaina 
Sasirasefitd, 
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A, D. PusALKAU . — Critical Study of the Worlis of Bhasa with special 
reference to the Sociological Conditions of his Age as revealed in 
those Works. 

ZiitMhrift fiir Indologlt und iranittiki Dand 0, Heft 3. 

V. K. Ramacuandha Diksuitah. — The Maruniakkaftdyam and the 
Sangam Literature. This institution of the Maniiuakkuttayum 
which the wiiteis on social science designates us ‘mother-right* is 
prevalent among the Nairn of Malahar. It ran 1)e traced hack to the 
primitive culture in which maternity was given a higher place than 
paternity. According to the writer of this paper, no reference to 
the Marumakkattayam can he found in the •Sangam literature, 
tTTough this am ient institution must Imve existed in Malabar at the 
time when the iSangam works were written. 

Helmutt von Glasexait. — Die Lehrc Vallabhiicdrya (tiie teachings of 
Vallahhacdrya). 
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history of the Guijara Country 

{Early Mediaeval Period) 

In the early mediaeval period the country of Gurjara extended in 
any case up to Didwana in the Jodhpur State, Rajputaua in the west, and 
up to Rajore in the Alwar State in the east, comprising: thus the eastern 
part of the Jodhpur State, and nearly the whole of the Jaipur and Alwar 
States. ‘ Gurjaras were thoite who lived in the Gurjara country, and 
Gurjaresvara or Gurjaranatha was he who ruled it. It has hitherto 
been maintained by modt of th'e scholars that the expressions, Giirjare^- 
vara and Gurjaraa, mentioned in the early records, referred respectively 
to the Piutihara king: and the Pratiharas of Mailava and Kanauj. The 
above identification of the Pratiharas with the Gurjaras is based on the 
assumption that the Pratiharas were a branch of the Gurjara tribe. 

I have shown in my article on the ‘‘Orijgrin of the Pratiharh, 
Dynasty*^ that at j>re8ent there is no evidence to prove *the Gurjara 
origin of the Pratiharas, On the other hand, indications are available 
to show that the Pratiharas and, the Gurjaras were two distinct peoples. 
Thus : 

(a) A1 BilddurP mentions the names o^ the countries viz., Uzain, 
Maliba, Bailmdn, Jurz, etc., which were invaded by the Arabs 


1 See “Origin of the PratihUrs Dyna?fty,“ in IBQ., vol. X, p. 337. The 
names Gurjara and Qurjaratrft are identical. In the late mediieval period Gurjara 
was the name of the modern Central and Northern Gujarat. Sridhara’s Devapattana 
inscription mentions it as QurjaratrA. {JSI., vol, II, p. 443). 

2 rouo#., Tol. I, p. 126. mjn,? 
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of Sindh. At this time TJjjaiii and Bailman or Vailla- 
mandala, which were distinct from Jura or Gurjara, were 
ruled by the Pratiharas. 

(6) The Rastrahuta records mention about the Ourjai’as. The 
Nilgund inscription® of Amoghavarsa reports that the Gur- 
jaras dwelt on the hill fort of Citrakiita. 

(c) The Hujaimaiigini* refei's, in the same connection, to the 
(Pratih^a) Bhoja, and the Gurjare4vara Alakhana. 

(d) Pampa’s report* indicates that the Gurjararaja, and (the 
Pratihara) Mahiipala were two different petsonages. 

(e) A1 Ma’sudi* makes a distinction between the kingdom of 
Bautira (Pratihara) and tfciO kingdom of Jurz. 

The history of the Gurjara country can be traced from tlie early 
years of the seventh century A.B. The successors of Dadda. I of Lata 
claim that they were bom in the Gurjara nrpavamse i.e. in the royal 
family of the Gurjara country.® Prabhakaravardhana, father of 
Haraavaridhana, defeated the Hunas and conquered Gurjara, Gandhara, 
Lata, and Maiava.* The CaUvkya Pulike4in II vanquished the Latas, 
Malavas, and the Gurjaras.® 

A Guhila dynasty is found ruling the modem Jaijmr Slate, tJie 
ancient central Gurjara country, from the middle of the seventli ceu- 
Uxry A.D. down to the middle of the tentli centiiiy A.D. We Jiave 
reasons to believe that the expression, Gurjara, mentioned in the records 
of this period, refers to these Guliilas. The history of this Guhila 
dynasty is mainly drawn from an insciiption*® found engraved in the 
wall of a ruined temple near the great tank at the town of Chal«iU, 
twenty-six miles south of the city of Jaipur, Itajputana. The place 
appears to have been the capital of this branch of the Guhilas.” 
Twelve kings of this dynasty are known. The ninth king Ilarsa was a 
contemporary of the Paulihaiia Bhoja (A.D. 83G-892). Hence Bhatr- 


8 J5/., vol. VI, pp. 102-3. 

6 See below, f. n. 36. 

7 /il., vol. XIII, p. 82. 

9 Ei., vol. VI, p. 10. 

11 Cunningham, ASI.^ vol. VT, p. 116 


4 7//C., V, vs. 160-151. 

6 Elliot, vol. r, pp. 22-23. 

8 Cowell, Jlar^carHftj p. 101. 
10 Ihid.^ vol. Xll, p. 10. 
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patta, the first known kiii^ of the dynasty appears to have flourished in 
the middle of the seventh century A.D. 

Bhatrpatta was born in the family of Gulula, and was a Brahnia- 
Ksatriya. His son was the king Isanabhata. Isanabhata’s son was the 
king Upendrabhajta, whose son was the king Uuhila. Guhilia’s' son was 
Diianika. Tlie Dabok inscription states that DHanika, son of 
Guhila, was a vassal of the Mahaiajadhiiaja Dhavalappa. The inscrip- 
tion was found at Dabok in Mewar. Dr. Bhandarkar reads the da,te of 
the inscription as (G.K.) 407== A.D. 720, and identifies Dhavalappa with 
Dhavala of the Maurya dynasty. It suggests lint GuhiHas of Gurjara 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Mauryas for some time. Dbanika 
was succeeded by his son Auka. Auka flouiished in tlie midrlle of the 
eighth century. lie appeals to have suffered a defeat at the hands of 
the Ilastiakuta Dautidurga. The Da4avatr«ra cave temple** inscription 
states that Dautidurga completed the acquisition of sovereignty by 
subjugating the rulers of Sandhu (Sindh u), Kahci, Kalihga, Kosa'la, 
MMava, Lata, Tanka, etc. He performed tlie Hiranyayarbha cere- 
mony at IJjjain. His aimy conquered Tiraksiti, and did something in 
tlris pdlace^ which was built and beautified by the Gurjara king. * It 
lias been sug'gested that the expression *((srnin> suudhe^ refers to the 
temple in which the inscription is engraved. In that case we are to 
assume that tlie Dasavatara temple or jiart of it was excavated by the 
Gurjara king sometimes before 750 A.D. It seems very much unlikely. 
It appears to have leferred to a temple in the Gurjara country. The 
San jail copiM?r phite’’’ of Amoghavarsa reports that Dautidurga made the 
Gurjara lord and others door-keepers when at Ujjayiui tlie Hirarjyayarhha 
ceremony was performed l:y (lie Ksatriyas. The Gurjara lord, who was 
liiobably tlie Guhila Auka, is not connected with the Hiranyayarhha 
l eremony by the Dasavatara cave temple inscription. 

Auka’s son was Krsnuraja. It was piobably during the reign of this 
Krsnaraja that tlie Pratihara Vatsaraja of Malava annexed Gurjara to 
his dominion. Vatsaraja gianted land-s, in tlie Gurjaratra bhumi.*^ The 

12 Arch. Sur. Wostorn India, Inavriytion from the Cavc-ftmyks of Western 
hidiaj by J. Burgess, p. 06. 

13 K/., vol. XVllI, p. 262. 


14 Ibid., vol. V, p. 212. 
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Barodii plate of Karkaraja,^® dated 812 A.D., states that the master of 
the lord of Gurjara was repulsed by Karkaraija’s father Indraraja of 
Lata. This master of the lord of the Gurjaras was none other than the 
Pratihara Vatsar^a. Krsnaralja was succeeded by his son Samkaragana. 

8ainkaragana appears to have been a contemporary of the Prati- 
hara Vatsaraja’s successor Nagabha^ II. Nalgabliata was expelled 
from MaJava by the B^trakuta Govinda III sometimes between A.D. 
8Q8 and 812.’* 8amkaragana wrested the kingdom of Kanauj from 
Cakrayudha and Dharmapala, and placed Nagabhata on its th^me. 
The Chatsu inscription” rej)orts that 8amkaragana, having defeated 
the genera!, conquered the empire of the Gauda kinjg, and presented 
this to his master. lie also made an attempt to regain the throne of 
Malava for his overlord, but was repulsed by Karkaraja of liuta, a vas- 
sal of the Ilastrakuta Govinda III. The llaroda pla,te8 of Karkaraja” 
states that ‘‘for the purjiose of protecting (the king of) Malava, who had 
been struck down, caused, his arm to become the exciel'Ient door-bar 
of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras who had become evilly in- 
flamed by conquering the lord of Gauda and tlie lord of Vahga, his 
master (i.e. Govinda III) thus enjoys Qns) other {arm) also as {einhody- 
tng all) the fruits of sovereignty.” 

Samkaragaiia’s queen wa.s Yajja, who gave birth to Ilarsaraja. 
Harsa succeeded his father on the throne. Tie was a contempo- 
rary of the Pratihara Bhoja. Bhoja gianted lands in Gurjaratra.” 
Durin'g tliis jieriod Devapala of Bengal, son of Dharmapala, is said to 
have crushed the pride of the lord of Gurjara.*® 

The Chateu inscription*^ reports that Ilarsa, couquering all the 

16 lA., vol. XII, p. 163. 

16 See my History of the Parumdra Dynasty^ p. 13 ff. 

17 Pratijfldffi prdk krivodhhatciknrighafdsamkatarane hhafam jitvd Gauda- 
k^ttipam avanirp, samgamhrtdfp f Baldd ddslm cakre {pru)hhucaranayor yah piuna- 
yintm tato.hhdpah sobhdjptabahuranah Sarpharaganalf, // v. 14. X/., vol. XII, p. 14. 

18 Gau^endra- yaAgapatUnirijaya'-durvvidu gdha-sad-Ourjjareivara-dig-argalaidrji 
ca yasya [ nitvd bhujarp vihata-Mdlava-rak^ii^/lrthavp svdml tathdnyam apt 
rdjya-cha {pha) Idni hhuhkte If 2A., vol. XII, p. 160, 11. 39-40. 

19 if/., vol. V, p. 212. 20 Oauffalekhamdld, p. 81. 

21 Jitvd yah sakaydnudlcyanfpatin Bhojdya bhnktyd (da)datt Aaktdn saikaia 
Sindhulaip,ghaMvi{dhau) Srlvatpiajdn vdjinah // v 19. El.f vol. XII, p. 15. 
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kin^s of the Udicya country, presented to Bhoja the horses, which were 
born of the Sri family, and which were expert in traversing the Indus. 
Udicya may mean ‘being in the north', or the country to the noilh and 
west of the river Saravati. Apte®* tells us that it is a country to 
the north-west of Sarasvati. Udicya here means the Punjab, which is 
on the noHh of the Gurjara countiy, and which was in all probability 
conquered by llarsa. Bhoja, after this achievement of Harsa, obvious- 
ly, became the sovereign chief of Thakka or the Punjab. The Raja- 
tarangini throws some light on the subject. It stales that Samkara- 
varman, king of Kashmir (A.D. cS83-902), “who had as the advance- 
guard of his army nine h.khs of foot-soldiers, three hundred elei)hants, 
and a liakh of horsemen, was wholly bent on the conquest of Gurjara.''®® 
“The firmly rooted fortune of A'lakhana, kinlg of Gurjai*a, he uprooted 
in battle in a moment and made long grief rise (in its place). “The 
ruler of Gurjara gave up lio him humbly the Takka land, preserving 
(hereby) his own ciountiy, as (if ho had saved) his own body (at the sacri- 
fice) of a finger."®® “He caused the sovereign j’ower which the superior 
king Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya- 
family, who had become his servant in the ofiice of chamberlain."** 
Alakhana's ally was the illustrious Lalliya Sahi, whose capital was 
Udabhaiida.®^ Bhoja, referred to above, has rightly been idenftified 
with the Pnatihara king of the same name. The country of Takka is 
identical with Thakka, modem Punjab. Fleeft*" remarks on the above 
verse of the Rdjatarahgini that ‘some dominions of tlie Punjab, which 
were conquered by Bhoja were reconquered by Samkaravarman'. If 
Fleet's view proves to be true, it is to be maintained that Samkaravarman 
by wresting the Punjab from Alakh'ana, the kin'g of Gurjara, put an end 
to the sovereign authoi ity of Bhoja over that country. It has already 
been seen that Harsa conquered Udicya country, which is identified with 
the Punjab, for Bhoja. Hence Al'akhana is to be identified with Har^a 
or his successor. 

22 Sans. Eng. Dictionary, 

24 Ibid., V, 149. 

20 ibid., V, m. 

28 lA,, vol. XV, p. no, fn, 81. 


23 Stein, vol. I, BK., V„ vs. 143-144. 
25 Ibid,, V , 150. 

27 Ibid., vs. 152-155. 
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Harna is mentioned in the Chat'«u inscription as Dvijn i.o. a Brahmin. 
He was succeeded by his eon Guhila II, born of (he (pieen 8illa. 
Guhilu wajj appuicntly a conteinpoinry of tJie Pra/tihara Mahendra]uila, 
as his fattier Haiisa was a contenipo'rary of Ilhoja. It was only during 
the reign of Matieiidrapala the Pratihara empire extended up to 
Gauda.^* This achievement is not attributed by any record to Mahendra- 
pala. The Chatsu inscription^® tells us tliat Guhila conquered the 
king of Gauda, and levied tribute fiom the princes of the east. It is 
very likely that the eastern counitrie.s were conquered t>y Guhila for 
Mahendiapala. The vanquished Gauda king was Narayanapala. 

Rajja was the queen of Guhila. She was the daughter of Vallabba- 
laja, a king belonging to the Paramu>ra family. Guhila was succeeded 
to 'tile till one by his son llhatta, who was a contem|)orary of tlie Prati- 
hum lihoja II, and Mahlpala. During the latter part of the reign of 
Mahendrapala the Pratihara empire was torn asunder by internal d^is- 
sensions. Mabasumanitadhipali Gunaraja was tiying to assert indepen- 
dence, but he was brought under control by Undabhata, a vassal of 
Mahendrapala at Siyadoiii. Undabhata was overthrown by the Malia- 
rajadhiraja Dhiuva dining the reign of Bhoja II.’' It seems that the 
Guhilas of the Gurjaia country entered into a hostility wi4h the Candel- 
las of Jejakabhukti. Candellas were socially connected with the Rastra- 
kufas, and were iirobably supported by the latter. The Karhad plate** 
of the RasHakutu Krsna III states that *‘oii hearing the conquest of all 
'ho strongholds in the southern region simply by means of his (Tvrsna 
11^8 — A. I). 878-916) anigiy glance, the hope about Kulanjara and Citra- 
k,uta vanished from the heart of the Gurjara.’* The Nilguuda inscrip- 
tioir'^* of Aimyghavaisa connects Gurjara with Citrakuta. 

The Candella Yasovarinaii is stated to have been the burning fire to 
the Gurjaia,'-.** Shoitly after 915 A.l). the llfistrakiita India III, accom- 
panied by ithe Calukya Narasiinha, invaded North India. Bhatta came 
to the rescue of Mahipala I, but both of them ivere defeated by tlie 

29 ASI., 1926-26, p. 141. 30 &7., vol. XII, p. 16, v. 23. 

31 Ihid., vol. I, pp. 173, 176; M., vol. XVII, p. 202. 

32 K/., vol. V, p. 289. 33 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 102. 

34 VI., vol. I, pp. 126-132. 
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southerners, who then plundered Kanauj.*'^ Pampa in his Vikramdr^ 
junmijaya slates that’’* “wliei\ prei)aringr for \ictory he (Naramnha) 
captured the champion elephants which marched in front, and penetrat- 
ing and putting to flight the army of the Ghurjararaja secured the vic- 
tory and eclipsed Vijaya (or Arjuna), — this Narasimha. Terrified at (he 
army of this Naragai, which fell like a thunder-bolt, Mahlpala fled in 
consitemation, not stopping to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse ho 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea, thus becoming cele- 
brated ; and by his own friend destroying the qualities and character of 
‘(?) Sanga, established with pride the victory of his arm/' The Gur- 
jararaja, referred to, wa^s in all probability Bhatta. Bhatta eventually 
succeeded in repulsing the Deccan king and his allies. The Ohatsu ins- 
cription rei>orts that” ‘the southern sea presented gems to Bhatta see- 
ing that the latter, at the bidding of his master, defeated the king of 
the Deccan. 

Bhatt-a married Pura^ii, the daughter of one Viruka. He had 
through this queen his son Baladitya, who succeeded him on tlie throne. 
Baladitya was also known as Balarka and Balabhanu. Baladitya’s wife 
was Hattava, the daughter of the king Sivaraja of the Cahamana family. 
She gave birth to three sons Vallabharaja, Vigraharaja, and Devaraja, 
and died early. The Chatsu inscription,^* refeiTed to above, was issued 
by B^adiiya. It records that the king erected a temple to Murari in 
honour of his deceased wife. One Bhanu composed the eulogy. 

l)b is not known whether Baladitya was succeeded by any of his son 
on the throne. Nothing further is known about this dynasty. In the 
second half of the tenth century king Savata of the Pratihara family is 
found ruling oyer the eastern part of the Gurjara kingdom. He was 
succeeded by his Fon Matlianadeva who was a vassal of the Pratlihara 
Vijayapala of Kanauj.” In the latter part of the tenth century the 

35 Ihid.^ vol. Vn, p. 38. 

36 By L. Rice, pp. 3-4. 

37 Akramta viksi/a 9ainyai...rvvitatirhhaoiianunana(gan)dhah bhUo handhd- 
divalam punaramrdumm^dveiximanormmihahvh / yasyadaddaksinahdhih samiti 
jifavato I)Gl;^nAfyank's}fiiamiiadcsddak^‘n1fi»adasamaTVCO vejayd ratnarajihH 
EL, vol. XII, p. 16. 

38 lhid^v,,l9. 


39 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 266. 
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Gurjara kingdom appears t;o have been absorbed into the kingdom of the 
Cahamanas/® 

The Guhilas of the Gurjara country, whose history has already been 
stated above, were one of the most powerful dynasties that ruled in 
India during the period under review. Though they acknowledged the 
sway of the imperial Pratiharas, they were the real power behind the 
Pratihara throne. They, on more than one occassion, saved the Prati- 
haras from utter ruin when the latter, having been deprived of their king- 
dom, were wandering hither and thither, ^amkaragana conquered the 
kingdom of Kanauj for NagabhatA, Harsa established the authority of 
Bhoja in the Punjab, and Guhila extended the Pratihara empire up to 
north Bengal. When Mahipala fled away at the approach of Indra III, 
it w'as Bhatta who offered a brave opposition to the invaders and drove 
them out from North India. The reason why this dynasty, owning 
much resources, continued to acknowledge the hegemony of the imperial 
Pratjiharas, cannot now be asciCrtained. It is significant that the fall of the 
imperial power of the Pratiharas synchronised with the fall of. this 
Guhila dynasty. After the middle of the teinth century A.D. the Prati- 
haras of Kanauj only dragged their existence for some time till they 
finally loat their political i>ower. 

The early Arab geographers, and the historians of Sind frequently 
mention about the kinigdom of Jurz, which iii accepted as identical mth 
Gurjara. In order to make a correct estimate of their reports in this 
connection I quote below all the necessary passages from EllioPs 
History (vol. I.): 

{a) Merchant Sulaiman. 

Sulaiman visited India several times. The first part of the work 
Salsi-latu-t Tawdrikli, bearing the date 237 A.l[. = 851 A.D., was written 
by Sulaiman. It states that ‘ the Balhara has ai’ound him seveml kings 
with whom, he is at war, but whom h^ excels. Among them is the king of 
Jurz. This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince 
has so fine a cavalry, lie is unfriendly to tlie Arabs, sit ill he acknow- 
ledges tliat the king of the Arabs is the greatest of kings. Among tbe 
princes of India there is no great foe of the Muhammadan faith than he. 


40 A’/., vol. II, p. 116. 
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His territories form a tongue of land. He has great riches, and his 
camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried on in his state 
with silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said to be mines (of these 
metals) in the country. There is no country in India more safe, from 
robbers.*’ “These three states (viz. Tafak, Balhara and Jurz) border on 
a kingdom calledj Khumi, which is at war with that of Jurz. The king 
of Ehuml is at war with Balhara as he is with the king of Jurz. His 
troops are more numerous than those of Balhara, the king; of Jurz, or 
the king of Tafak.”*' 

(6) Abu Zaid. 

Abu Zaid never visited India. He completed the work Salsilatu-t 
Tawdrikh, which way begun by Sulaimaii, by reading and by question- 
ing travellers to India and China. . He met A1 Maa’udi, whom he refers 
to as a trustworthy person, at Basra in 303 A.H. (=916 A.D.), and deriv- 
ed some information from him. 

Abu Zaid makes an a|ttempt to give a picture of the social condition 
of India, and remarks that “these observations are especially applicable 
to Kanauj, a large countiy forming the empire of Jurz.”** 

(c) Ibn Khurdadba. 

Ibn Khurdadba woe an official under the Khalifa, and during his 
leisure made gecigraphical researches. He died in 300 A.H. (=912 A.D.). 
He never travelled in India. He states tliat “the greatest king of 
India is Balhara, or “King of Kings.” “The next eminent king is he 
of Tafan; the third id king of Jaba; the fourth is he of Juzr; the Tata^ 
riya dirhams are in use in his dominions. The fifth is kin|g of ’Ana; 
the sixth is the Bahmi, and between him and the other kings a commu- 
nication is kept by ships. The seventh is the king of Kamrun, which is 
contiguous to China.”** 

(d) Al Mas’udi. 

A1 Mas’udi, a native of Bagdad, visited India and many other places 
for more than once. He was an authentic writer and acute observer. 
Ibn Khaldun says, “Al Mas’udi in his book describes the state of nations 
and) countries of the east and west, as they were in his age, that is to say, 


41 Elliot, Yoh 1, p. 4. 

43 Ihid., pp. 13-14. 
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in 330 (332) A.H.=930 (932) A.D. He became through thid (Mwiiiju4 
Zahah) work the proto-type of all historians to whom they refer, and 
whoale authority they rely in the crijtical estimate of many facts which 
form the subject of their labours/’ He died in Egypt in 345 A.H. (=956) 
A.D.)/^ In the chapter VII of his book it is stated that *'ohe of the 
neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, is the Bautira wlo* 
is lord of tjhe city of Eanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigns 
of that tingdom. He has large armies in garrisons on the north and 
on fthe south, on the east and on the west, for he is surrounded on all 
sides by war4ike kings. 

Chapter XVI of the same work reporfs that ‘‘King of India is 
Balhara ; the kinjg of Kanau j, who is one of ,tlie kings of Sind, is Bautira. 
This is a title common to all kin^^ of Kanauj. There is also a city called 
Bautira after its princes, which is now in the territories of Islam, and 

is one of the dependencies of Multan This Bautira, who is the 

king of Kanauj, is an enemy of the Balhara, the king of India. 

Kext it is stated that “Bautira, king of Kanauj, has four armies, 
each' consisting of 70,00,000 or 90,00,000. The anny of the north fights 
with the Musulmans and the prince of Multan, and the army of the 
south fights with Balhara, king of Mankir.” “The Balhaiu pos- 
sesses many war elephants. This country is also called Kamkar. On 
one side it is exposed to the attacks of the Jurz; a king who ie rich in 
horses and camels, and has a large army.” The military forces of 
the king of Tafan, who is on friendly terms with Moslems, are less than 
others mentioned above i.e., Balhara, Bautii a and the king of Jurz. 
“Beyond this kingdom is that of Hahma, which is the title for their 
kings and generally at the same time their name. His dominions border 
on those of the king of Jurz, and on one side on those of the Balhara, 
with whom he is frequently at war. The Eahma hasi more troops, 
elephanta, horsey, than the Balhara, the king of Jurz, and of Tafan.”*^ 

(e) A1 Idnsi. 

A1 Idrisi settled in Sicily at the court of Boger II. He never tra- 
velled in India. Ho was bom towardjst the end of the eleventh century 

44 Elliot, vol. I, pp. 18-19; Sprengers, Mas^Udi, Preface. 

45 Elliot, vol. I, p. 21. 48 Ibid,, pp. 22-23. 47 Ibid,, pp. 23, 26. 
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A.D. He prepared his work viz., NuzlMn-l Mushink, by consulting 
various authors. The book tells us that ‘‘the greatest kin^ff of India is 
Balhara. After him comes the Makamkam, whose country is Saj. 
Next the king of Safan or Taban, then the king of Jaba, then the king 
of Jurz, and then the king of Kfimrun whose states touch China,^’** 
Pratiharas. There cannot be two opinions that A1 Mas’udl was the most 
(/) A1 Biladuri. 

A1 Biladurl lived in the court of Khalif A1 Mutawakkal. He died 
in A.H. 279 = A.D. 892-93. Ilis work Fuinhn4 BuldCm is one of the 
earliest Arabic chronicles. ‘‘It brings down the history of events to 
the close of the reign of Mu’tasim, A.H. 227 = A.D. 842. Biladurl does 
not seem to have visited India. His book rej^oids that Junaid “sent a 
force against Uzain and he also sent llahid, son of Marra, with' an army 
against the country of Maliba. They made incursions against Uzain, 
and they attacked Baharimad and burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered 
al Bailman and Jurz.^^^® 

All that we know about JuHz from the early Moslem writers have 
been stated above. It clearly appears from Biladuri’s report (p. 013) that 
Jurz was the name of a country, and it does not in any case indicate the 
authentic of all the early Mod'em historians. He clearly distinguishes 
the k^iig of Jurz from Baiuira (Pratihura), tlie king of Kanauj. The 
statement of Abu Zaid viz., ‘Kanauj is a large country forming the 
empire of Jurz*, cannot in any way overrule that of Al Ma.s’udl. Abu 
Zaid based his conclusions on secondhand information, and one of his 
informants was Al Mas’udi. Elliot®® remarks that “lleiiaud suggests 
Kanauj as the seat of this monarchy (i.e. the monarchy of Jurz), but 
Mas^udJ places the Dautiru or Bodha there at the same period.’* Ac- 
cording to Ibn Idrisi it occupied the fifth position as a political powei 
in India. Hence Jurz, referred to by the early' Moslem writers, may be 
identified with’ the Quhilas of the Gurjara country, who, as we have 
seen, m.ain,tained enormous military jww'cr. 

D. C. Ganguly 


48 Elliot, vol. I, p. 76. 
60 Vol. I, p. 4, fn. 2. 


49 Ihxd.f p. 126. 



The Durrani Menace and the British North-West 
Frontier Problem in the Eighteenth Century 

With the breaking up of the Mughal Empire, the British merehanta 
began to make themselves secure in Bengal. By their victoiy at Plassey 
in 1757, they were able to put their nominee Mir Jafar Ali Khan in 
power and use him as a puppet. The East India Company, the 
de facto sovereign of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midnai>ore), naturally 
began to take some interest in the events that happened in Northern 
India, although these were not ihwr concern. During the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the Afghan menace, real or fancied, was one 
of the important factors of North Indian history. The British news- 
letters, the proceedings of the Select Committee, the coiTespondence 
between the Governor and the rulers of the coun»ti*y, throw a flood of light 
on the British attitude towards the Durrani invaders and their allies. 
After the British victory at Buxar in 17G4, with tlie nominal king be- 
coming a British pensioner, Oiidh a dependent buffer state, and Mir 
Qasim Ali Khan, the expelled Nawab of Bengal, a wanderer looking for 
help, — the Afghan invaders became a menace to the British. 
Colonel Richard Smith, for some time Commander-in-Chief, wrote: — 

“We must not flatter ourselve.j that after having acquired territorial posses- 
sions to the amount of nearly three crores of rupees yearly, that we shall be able 
to sit down quiet unconcerned spectators of wbi.t passes within the Empire.”^ 

The British attitude to the Durrani menace and the steps taken or 
proposed to be taken therefore foims an important part of the history 
of the 18th century. 

As early as 1757, wo find the British in Bengal taking notice of the 
Durrauis. In the proceedings of the Select Committee of that 
year is recorded, that “by the favour and goodness of God, Ahdally is 
returning by continual marchesi to hia own country.''® Between 1757 
and 17G1, however, many important events happened that shaped the 

1 Select Committee Proceedings, 27th March 1767. Colonel Smith’s Minutes, 
p. 172. 

2 Ibid., 2Ut Feb.— 26 Dec. 1757, p. 110. 
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Britisfh attitudo. Ali Gaiihar, the Sh'ahaada^ invaded Bihar in 1759 but 
had to evacuate it. After the assassination of his father Emperor 
Alain,gir, II in November 1759, he assumed the imperial title and as 
J‘jmi)eror Shah Alam II invaded Bihar for the second time in 1700 but 
after an intitial success against liajm Narayan was defeated l>y Major 
Cuillaud and compelled to retire. He invaded for the third time in 
1701, but was completely defeated by Colonel Carnac (15ih January) 
and sank into a jmppet sovereign receivinjg from the English an allowance 
of Rs. 1000/- a day.® In the meantime Ahmad Shah Abdali had emerged 
as the triumphant victor in the decisive Mar ath a- Abdali contest at 
Panipat. These events naturally created a very difficult position for 
the British. Shah Alam II wanled to be restored to the capital of Jiis 
ancestors. Major, Carnac, who was watching Shah Alam, informed the 
Select Committee that Abdali was working in the interest of Sbah Alam 
and that Shah Alam lind a strong party of liis own but as lie was in the 
power of the British, mu<h would depend on Iheir altitude to him. 
Major Carnac’s own opinion was thus recorded: — 

“V^'cry few days must bring to light Abdallah’s (Abdali) resolutions; if he gets 
up the ShahzDda in his father’s throne, the prince will have no occasiodi# for our 
ussistance and in .such case tho moment we are apprised of the certainty tli?roof 
we ought in onr opinion' to dismiss him taking care to escort him clear of our 
dominions.”^ 

Two days after this let er had reached the Calcutta authorities, came 
the news of the Third Battle of Panipat, transmitted by one Balllav Das 
from Sbab Jahanabad (12th Jamadussani or 19th January). The first 
information contained many wrong details but these were corrected later. 
In it^i main outlines the repoit of the newswiiter was no doubt correct : — 

“The defeat of Sadashoorow, the destruction of the Dccoan army, the victory 
gained by the king of kings is an undoubted fact without the least exaggeration 

a most wonderful victory has fallen to the king of kings Nuwah 

Shuja-ud-buiilah Baliadur exerted himself greatly in this battle and his forces 
signalised themselves. This haw gained him great favour from his Maje.sty.”* 


3 Calendar of Versian Correspondence^ vol. T, nos. 9C8-1078. This allowance 
was increased to Rs. 1800/- a day. 

4 Seleet Committee Proceedings, 15th Marcli 1701, pp. 69, 70. 

5 Select Committee Proceedings, 17th March 1761, p. 77. 
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The Afghan victory at Panipab in 1701 naturally caused the British 
eome concern. A letter from Zinat Mahal, mother of Shah Alam, to Shah 
Alam, conveyed to him tlie news that Ahmad Shah Abdali had arrived 
at the Delhi fort and was impatient for the arrival of Shah Alam. When 
approached by the partisans of Shah Alam, Abdali is said to have 
remarked : — 

“I before sent a airpnch etc. but he did not come; to repeat is not proper; 
it is better that Shah Alnin come hini'.-.elf, thtui I will put liis country into his 
ImiicU and depart.”® 

Timur Shall, son of Ahmad Shah, told Zinat Mahal: — 

“God forbid that Stiah Atom should suffer himself to bo led away by tho 
advio2 of ill-designing men and delay coming.”^ 

The British then heard the news from Delhi tliat Abdali had arranged 
with several chiefs for two crores of ru])ee» of which' ninety lakhs were 
to be paid by Sliuja-ud-Daulab. He was to raise this ainouiiti from 
the Maratha country and from the* revenue that was in arrears in 
Bengal which was estimated at seventy lakhs. In the Afghan ramp it 
was further proposed that to enforce his demand Shuja-ud-Daulah was 
to take 13,000 Afghan horse and Ahmad Shah himself should remain at 
Agra to send him reinforcements. It was even reported that forces were 
already on march,* Tliusi the British in Bengal found themselves 
threatened with fresh disturbances in consequence of Abdali’g victory, 
assuming, of coiiraie, that the news transmitted was correct. 

If Shuja-ud-Daula in the name of Abdali made this demand, it 
was of course very difficult to give him an answer. Abdali was not de- 
clcu'ing in favour of any one as Emperor with a view, as the Britisli 
thought, to appropriate tb-e royal revenues. Two courses were oiien to 
the British, — (i) to acknowledge Shah Alam II as Emperor and to espouse 
liis cause openly, or (ii) to continue to keep him under protection and 
wait till Ahmad Shah declared his intention before he returned to his 
coun-jtry. They could, under normal circumstances, expect Abdali to go 
back before the heat and the rains began, because these two seasons 
caused much eickness amon|g the Afghan soldiers. But if Shah Alam 


6 Select Oom. Proo., 17th March 1761, p. 77. 
8 Ibid,, 24th March 1761, p. 112. 


7 Ibid., p. 79. 
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was recognised by the British as Emperor, Abdali would regand this as 
a challenge to him. But Shah Alani, if so recognised., could tell 
Sluijarud-Daulah that as he had already received the amount 
due, he must not enter Bihai". Had such a course of action been 
decided upon, it would have been necef?sary for British troops to ad- 
vance up to the Caramnassa. A third course was also proposed and dis- 
cussed, viz.j to open friendly negotiations with Shuja-ud-Daulah 
through Shall! Alam II, and the Nawab of Oudli acting as a media- 
tor between Shah Alam and Abdali. Ahmad Shah could then be told that 
the revenues of Bengal were beinig much wasted by political disturbances 
and even if some money could be collected that would not, be sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the nianh of Shah Alam to Delhi. Thus tliey 
could gain time until Abdali would have to return to Afghanistan. In 
any case, however, it was proposed that “an army should march in 
good time to the banks of the Caramnassa to help the negotiation. 
The British also feared that if such a. war was i>refdpitated with the name 
and prestige of Abdali to su])poi1 the enemies of the British, other 
European jiowers might also take advantage of it, and tlie Company 
power still in its* infancy would be thus exposed to great danger. The 
Select Committee was how^ever informed by Major Carnac that though 
the lietter of a Jesui,t from Lucknow confirmed the news that Shuja-ud- 
Daulah liad bai^aitied with Abdali for the revenues due from Bengal,*® 
the danger would, not come because tlie troubles in Delhi were far 
from ending and there w-'as also the fear of the Peshwa advancing north- 
wards. It was decided that should such an invasion occur, the 
British w^Oiild ctV>ss the Caramnassa and confine the theatre of w^ar 
to Shuja-ud-Daulah*s country. Soon, however, the same Jesuit 
informed from Lucknow that Shuja-ud-Daulah had given up the jdan.** 
The British did not know at that, time that after a Shia-Sunni riot be- 
tween the followers of Shuja-ud-Daulah and the Durfanis, he had left 
the Durrani Camp and in a fit of anger withdrawn to his own province 


9 Select Com. Proc., 24th March, 1761, pp. 112, 113, 114. 

10 ihirf., 20th March, 1761, p. 124. 

11 From Major John Carnac to Select Committee, 24th March 1761. Sele t 
Committee Proceedings, 3rd April 1761, p. 133. 
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on >(116 7th March.’* About the middle oj April 17G1, information reach- 
ed Calcutta that Abduli had actually left Delhi and waa on hi^ way 
back to his own couutiy.’* 

Abdali nominated Shah' Alam II aa the Emperor; before he left 
Delhi, he placed Shahzada Mirza Jewan Bakht on ihe tbmne as Nail) 
to his father and Shah Alam’s siccas were coined in all ])ai'ts) of the 
Em,pire. Abdali had written to Mir Jafar Ali Khan and Lord Clive 
(Colonel Sabit Jang;) to be obedient to the will of Shah Alam,. Van&i- 
ttart who had succeeded Clive wrote back to Abdali that Mir Jafar Ali 
Ehan had relinquished the Subahdarship of Bengal, Bihail and Orissa 
and Mir Qasim Ali Khan had been ajipointed in his place. He was obe- 
dient to the Emperor who had been escorted to Patna and if necessary 
would even be escorted to Delhi.’* The Afghan alarm continued through 
the years 17G2, 17G4 and 17G5. Mir Qasim felt that the Duri'ani menace 
affected him no less than the English.** Rumours, sometimes time, 
sometimes false, continued to reach the authorities in Bengal as was ine- 
vitable under such circumstances. Of course the 8ta,te of things became 
very different in the year 17G6, after the battle of Buxar, the grant of 
the Dewani and the forming of a close alliance with Wazir Shuja- 
ud-Daulah. There was now nobody on the ^Masnad’ of Murshidabad 
who could count for anything. Bengal was not merely the British 
“sphere of influence^ from the point of view of European politics but 
from the military and political point of view it was a British! dominion, 
and Oudh came under the ‘doctrine of hinterland.' Therefore Ahmad 
Shah’s expedition of 17G7 caused greater flutter in Bengal than before. 

Muhammad Riza Khaii and Raja Shitab Roy informed the Gover- 
nor and the Select Committee that Ahmad Shah was coming to India at 
the instigation of Mir Qasim and the Ruhelas, that he had crossed the 
Attook and was within sixty J^os of Lahoi-e, Shitab Roy fuither reported 
that Mir Qasim had entered Shah Jahanabad with the.intention of going 
to the Shah.’* 

12 Sarkiur— Foil of the Mughal EfiipirCy vol. II, p. 376. 

18 Select Committee Prooeedinga, 17th April, p. 147. 

14 Calendar of Fenian Correspondence y vol. I, no. 1012. 

15 Ibid,, nos. 1444> 1532. 

15 Ibid,, vol. n, 11 A, 11 B, Feb. 2, 1767. 
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The British in Bengal were naturally apprehensive that Mir Qasiin 
would use his mone 3 ’ and all his powers of persuasion to induce Abdali to 
try to restore him,. It was projxjised therefore to bring together Mie 
entire available English force algainst Abdali, and as the main body of 
Abdali ’s army consisted of cavalry the English should avoid Jhe j)lains 
and in case of actual invasion they should bring him to action in an en- 
closed country. Loi’d Clive wrote that the best place in his opinion would 
be 

this side of the Soan as near the Ganges as possible which will be our 
security against any disastrous event. Our army thus '.situateiJ, I do not entertain 
the least doubt of defeating him — formidable as he is.’’^^ 

There was also open the easier means of buying him off, and he 
was cei+ainly more intent on taking money than on making conquests 
but in that case, as Clive wrote 

“It will tarnish the lustre of our arms and after his departure may encourage 
some of our neighbours to disturb the tranquillity of the provinces.”** 

An alarming news reached the British in Bengal that Ahmad Shah 
after taking Lahore was marching with a large army to Delhi. The 
Calcutta authorities naturally concluded that Mir Qasim had prevailed 
on him to attempt to conquer Bengal, and restore him. The Governor 
and the Select Committee wore anxious to concert measures for security 
and also to give protection to the allies. In accordance wih the provi- 
sions of the treaty concluded by Clive with the king and Sbuja-iid- 
Daulab in I7G5 the British had piomised to lielp tliem in repelling every 
attack on their dominion with all the forces ‘‘as far liowever* as may be 
consistent with their own safety. That clause gave the 
Britisih an O 2 )poi'tiinity to back out and confine tlieir operations to 
the limits of Bihar. But in that ca^se those allies might join the enemy 
and such conduct would shatter tlie prestige of the British tor ever by 
“exhibiting so glaring an instance of narrow and selfish policy.'^*® 

It wajj decided that an English army should take post at Serajporei 
The Emperor and the Wa<zir would thus be convinced of good faiths 
The Jati^ and the Ruhelas w^ould be inspired by the British example, 

17 Political Proceeding.!, 16th Jany. 1767, pp. 47, 48. 18 Ibid, 

19 Select Committee Proceedings, 23rd Feb. 1767, p. 13. 

20 Ibid., p, 131. 
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Even the Marathaa would be encouraged to offer resistance. Abdali him- 
self, in such circumstances, might give up the attempt, when convinced 
of the firm attitude of the British. It was arranged that five battalions 
of the third brigade with six'field pieces should occupy Serajpore. When 
Abdali would reach Delhi and show his intention to proceed further, the 
second brigade was to remain betw’een Mirzapore and ChiinaiigaT an,d 
the remaining battalions of the third brigade to proceed to Seiujpore. 
At the same time the firet brigade w'ould advance to Bankipore leaving 
a battalion at Monghyr. If Abdali advanced one stage further, the 
second brigade was \o maich to Serajpore and the first brigade from 
Bankipore to convenient posts on this side of the Caramnassa. If a 
general action became necessary, the soldiers at Serajpore should be re-, 
inforced by grenadiei-s of all brigades and the paiganah battalions but 
the first brigade was not to be weakened as it. would be a frontier guard 
against the incui^ions of any detachment of the main army of Ahmad 
Shah.21 

But Colonel Barker from Allahabad wanted a more forward polit^y. 
He wrote, — 

'Abdallah has made two day’s march on this side of Serrahiiid Ho has 

already written circular letters to the different powers to wait on him on his 
approach to Delhi. These letters have occasioned muirh constermation, and they 
are watching the motives of each other. Nudjib Khan is already on his march 
with 20,000 Kohillas, Dhoondi Khan(, Hussain llhamut Khan will also join.” 

Nawab Sluija-iid-Daulah was naturally very nervous. If lie 
did not respond to the call of Ahmad Shah he would have to bear ihe 
resentment of Abdali. lie feared also that as Ahmad Shah would ap- 
proach nearer, Shah Alam would slip away and join him,.^^ lie 

21 Select Committee Proceedings,, 2lVd Fob. 1767, pp. 133, 134; 3rd March, 
1767, p. 139. 

This was the British plan of defence against an Abdali attack. It is interesting 
to compare it with the plan suggested by Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir J. H. 
Craig in 1798 when Bhahzcman’s threatened inva.sion made Lord Wellesley think 
of the defence of the exposed British frontier. 

22 The British also had their suspicions of the Emperor {Calendar of 
Persian Correspondence, II. no. 225). To the Wazir “The king recommends that 
the Shah should be opposed* at Patna and not in the Allahabad or Dudh country. 
What can His Majesty mean by so unaccountable a piece of advic^ unless he intends 
to throw himself blindly into the Shah’s hands.” 
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therefore wished the British army to .iah.e the field at once. The Marathas 
could also be invited to join but he very much wanted the English to com 
quer the Euhela country beforehand. He hoped that in that case the 
Jats, the Rajputs and other powers would join them instead of joining 
the Afghans. He added, — 

“We may stop the current while it is small, but when: increased by many 
rivers the torrent must force all opposition.”*® 

Colonel Barker feared that if Abdali arrived at the capital, all the 
powers wolud give him money and even Shuja-iul-Daulah might join him. 

‘'Strong are the pa.s,sions and I make no doubt, strong are the resent- 
ment's of this youngman,” and he might again appear in opposition to 
the British. The king was already getting ready to welcome Abdali, 
scraping a nazranah for him. All these circumstances, in the opinion 
of Colonel Barker, provided an argument in favour of a more publicly 
proclaimed decisive line of action. 

Colonel Barker was authorized by the Select Committee to acquaint 
the Wazir with the measures that the British proposed to take. If the 
Wazir thov^ght that a public declaration would animate the Jatj3 and the 
RuheKs to unite in defence against Abdali, they might also be 
informed.^* 

Colonel Smitli, wlio was to set out from Calcutta and take up the 
command of the army, was himself a member of the Select Committee, 
He wrote a very strongly worded minute in wliich he advocated advance 
to the frontier and public avowal of the intention to oppose Abdali. He 
was for very 'spirited measures.* He advised that — 

“The second brigade .should immediately be ordered to march to Allahabad and 
the first to oocupy Cantonments at Bankipore— the most convincing proof to the 
Jats, Rohillas and Shuja-iid'-Daula that your plan of openrtions is determined 

on as alarm was to bo throwni out that whoever did not enter into a 

confederacy with tlie Englisli would Ijo treated as lan enemy.”*® 

He made a suggestion that as the British Indian army waa com- 
posed entirely of infaiin^ and artillery, the Shah would have a supe- 
riority of horse and he c.ould thus haiTass his enemies beyond measure. 

23 Select Committee Proceedings, 24th March 1767, p. 165. 

24 Ihid., p. 159. 

25 Ihid.y Colonel Smith’*,? Minufey pp. 174-76. 
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He would therefore try to induce Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-Daulah to 
iii(;reaso the number of their cavalry. He also advised that a corps of 
Mughali cavalry should be raised by the Company.*® 

In accordance with the resolutions of th« Select Committee the 
Governor wrote to Shuja-ud-Daulah and Kaighunath Rao, requesting 
the former to open a correspondence with the iTat and Ruhelfa Chiefs. 
They were to be told that the English were determined to protect their 
allies and that they must name the aide they were going to take. The 
letter to Raghunath Rao also conveyed the same sentiment. Sir Robert 
Barker had a conversation with Raghunath Rao's Vakil who said that 
his master had received a letter from the Shah in whicli he had been re- 
quested not to interfere with the affaiis of the northern provinces as he 
had no intention of making war with the Marat has. Ahmad Shah 
wrote that he only wanted to bring Shuja-ud-Daulah and otlier Sardar^ 
to account, particularly the former for the booty he had taken by plunder 
<’rom the unfortunate Mir Qasim, Ali Khan.*^ 

On receiving this intelligence the second brigade was ordered to 
march to Allahabad, and the first brigade to Baukipore. The king and 
Shuja-ud-Daulah w^ere asked to increase their cavalry. Colonel Smith was 
authorized to raise a body of Mughal horse. The Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras were requested to send such supplie.s of foriies as 
they could afford. The military store-keeper was ordered to send to 
Patna 24 founders of new construction, bands of fine Bengal powder, 
new tumbrils, field carrialges and chests of small arms.** 

But very soon news came of the success o-f the hovering and harrass- 
ing tactiea of the Sikhs. The Muhammedan powers of Northern India 
for whom Abdali had done so much were either lukeworm or hostile. 
Ahdali had every reason to feel disgusted. Moreover as the Govemor 
of Bengal noted evidently with pleasure and wrote to that effect to 
Sbuja,— “So long as he could not defeat the Sikhs decisively or come 
to terms with them, he could not penetrate very far into India'’,** with 
his rear so unsecured. Late in March 1767, Sir Robert Barker from 


26 Select Com. Proc.., 24th March, 1767, Cbl. Smith’s Minute, pp. 174-76. 

27 Ibid,, Camp at Caramnassa, 20th Dec. 1766. 28 Ibid., p. 186. 

29 Calendar of Fersian Correspondence, 11, so. 62, Feh. 14 1767. 
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Allahabad informed the Commander-in-Chief that ibdali wap gointf 
back, that he had compromised with some of the Muhammedan leader? 
of Northern India for a sum of 25 lakhs of rupees and he had made nu 
demand from the king, Shuja-ud-Daula or any of the Chiefs in alliance 
with the British.’® Accordijig to the evidence of the British records 
the fiirthept advance of Abdali was within six daj * march of Delhi. 
Thus Mir Qasim to whom he had held out hopes and had blazon- 
ed it forth was left to shift for himself. **He gave a very curt reply to 
Mir Qasim Ali Khan and went to his own country.^’ 

The prevalent view is that this was the last invasion of Ahiiiad Shah 
Abdali. But from Britisli records we find that he also led an invasion 
into the Punjab in 1769. AVhether the news of this invasion was genuine 
in its nature or merely tlic fruit of imagination of an Afghan bugbear 
we have no other means to verify. 

Gholam Md. Khan informed Najib-ud-Daulah that Abdali was at 
Kabul towards the end of April, 1768, whence he sent his artillery to 
Attock. The arrangement was that Selim Shah and Jalian Khan with 
four other Sardars would cross the Attock and settle in Kashmir, Multan 
and Lahore; these three Subahs were conferred on Selim Shah. 
Selim Shah wrote to Shuja Khan Subahdar* of Multan asking him to be 
ready and appointed Nurud-din Khan to the Siibahship of Kashmir. 
Selim Shah^s army consisted of 12, 000 Mughals and Durranis', and as 
many Uzbeg Tartars. Najib’s Vakil in Abdali^s Court infonned his 
master that the Shah would march towards India when ,the cold season 
would set in.^‘ Sir Richard Smith, the Commander-in-chief had also 
intelligence of the approach of Abdali. He wrote — 

“I have no authentic advices of it, yet the Vizir Shuja-ud-Daula speaks of the 
Shah’s coming to Delhi a certainty.”?* 

Then came the news of the advance of Abdali to Lahore 
(letter dated 25th Feb. 1769). Shuja-ud-Daulah' was suspected 
of carrying on negotiations with the Shah. We should no-te that the 
British attitude towards Abdali had changed. They were now bolder 

do Select Committee Proceedings, 9th April 1767, 

31 Ibid., 20th July 1768. (News from Najib-ud-Daula’s Camp, p. 465). 

82 Ibid., l8t March 1769 (date 17th Feb.). 
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in thl&ir tone, and thisi might have been due to a consciousness of the 
failure of Abdali and the very remotenesjj of the present dariger. Not 
only in this letter but in the entire official correspondence of this period 
there was a lurking suspicion of the motives of Shuja-ud-Daula. 

The Calcutta authorities wanted Colonel Smith to procure veiy 
early and autlientic news of tlie progress of Abdali particularly in view 
of the fact that they wanted to i-ecall the brigade at Allahabad in order 
to help Madras, very hard pressed by Haidar Ali as also out of motives 
of economy.’’ The furthest advance of Abdali as repoiied in this ex- 
pedition was up to liliuanabad 20 hos distant from Lahore. Veiy soon 
came the news of his march back towards Attock.’^ So the Governor 
thought that one battalion of the European regiment and half a company 
of artillery should be left at Allahabad and the rest recalled. It is said 
that the precipitate retreat of Abdali was due to the fact tl:at 12,000 of his 
troops, dissatisfied probably withi the small fiuc(*ess they had hitherto, 
deserted him and marched back to Kabul. Thus in his last expedition 
this great warrior had to drink the cup of liumiliation to its dregs. The 
Sikhs had baffled him, his Muhammedan allies had failed him and now 
his soldiers deserted him. There could be no more conclusive proof of 
his failure than the fact that his owui soldiers lost their faith in his 
abilifiy to make conquests in India or to get tliem plunder here. 

* 'Ahmad Shah died in the beginning of Juno 1773. lie was suc- 
ceeded by his son Timur Shah then twenty six years of age. Having 
obtained undisturbed possession of liis father’s kingdom he gave way to 
liis natural indolence. He had sufficiently bitter experience of govern- 
ing the runjab for one year from May 1757 to April 1758 when in spite 
of the terror of his great father’s name he had miseraldy failed. He 
naturally left the runjab to itself. His only important military under- 
taking was the reronquest of Multan which lie successfully effected but 
there was no possibility of his coming into collision with the 

33 Select Com. Proc., 21st March 1769. 

34 Ihid.^ To the Hon’ble H. Verclst from Richard Smith. 

35 Calendar of Perdan Correspondence, vol. Ill, Introduction; vol. 11, no. 
1499 Aug. 1, 1769. From Raja Parsudh Roy — “The news from those parts is 
that Shah Abdali had come as far as the Jhelum, when owning to dissensions among 
his followers, he was compelled to return to his own country.** 
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main body o£ the Sikhs in that re'gion. The Governor Lord Cornwallis 
was informed of this pacific inclination of the successor of Ahmad Shah 
by Gholam Muhammad Khan from Kabul who was of opinion that 
Timur Shah had no designs upon Hindustan.®* An irregular correspon- 
dence was however maintained between the two powers and Mr. Ricliard 
Johnson was the British agent in coi respondence with Kabul.®^ But as 
was the characteristic of decadent Muhammadan states, though Timur 
had veiy little power he had very large pretensions, lie wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Lord Cornwallis which speaks for itself ; 

“At the first rise of thiy everlasting family when the victorious banners of his 
blessed majesty wavered in the wide plains of Hindustan and the city of Delhi 

came into his possession Alanigir was honoured with the Sultanat 

after his death, his blessed majesty continued the dominion of that country to 

Shaw Alum, the son of Alanigir We also continued that conduct towards 

Shaw Alum. At this time we have heard that Golam Cadeer Khan Yusufzai, com»- 

inonly called Itohilla formed a league with unworthy and thoughtless peop’e, 

established another on the throne and threw confusion into every affair of the 

Sultan as protection and as/dstance to that king is incumbent on and even 

worthy of this everlasting house and your lordship is one of the connections of this 
house and the friend of that, we therefore communicate our orders that you 
join your own forces with other European commanders for your credit and reputa- 
tion and form the danger of annihilating Golam Cader the ungrateful and his 
unfortunate allies, and re-establish Shaw Alum in the possession of Sultanat and 

power Be not dilatory. Our mind is bent on it. Those are our positive 

orders. Effect the 'annihilation of Golam Cader and uhow your zeal for this house 
and gratitude to Shaw Alum, and inform us of all particulars.”** 

This letter is significant. It shows how low tlie Durrani dynasty 
had fallen so soon after the death of its founder. The atrocities of 
Gholam Kadir, tlie helpless coiuUiiou of Shall Alam II moved the king 
of Kabul no doubt but he contended himself with issuing “positive 
orders’' to the British Governor of Bengal and others who would not 


86 Foreign Dept., Secret and Political, 1780, 26th January, no. 2. 

87 Foreign Secret Consultation, 20th Oct., 17H6, no. 82. Shah Alam II main- 
taiiiod a correspondence with Timur Shah. Tho resident at the court of the Nawab 
of Oudh informed Warren Hastings— “The king has at Abdul Ahut Oawn’s insti- 
gation written to Timur Shah a very long letter inviting him to come to his 
assistanco and proposing a douiblo marriage between their children” — 11th Oct. 
1776 — Forrest Selections^ II^ p. 442. 

88 Foreign— Secret and Political Consultation, 178&, 26th Jaoduary, lio. 3. 
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certainly obey him unless it suited their own interests. The reply was 
sent in the courteous language of diplomacy that '‘God be praised’* that 
Shah Alam was already restored.** From the point of view of the 
stability of the Afghan monarchy Timur s non-iptervention was the 
right j)olicy, but the tradition that the Kabul monarchy would come to 
tlie aid of the Timurids in distress was still very strong and Shah Alam 
II the helpless soveieign continued to hope in vain. Mahdhoji vSiiidhia* 
lescued him and restored his nominal authority but in the poems that he 
wrote for his own solace we find how much he expected of the Afghan 
monarch. 

“Briglit northern star from Qabul's realms advance. 

Imperial Timur poi^e the avenging lance. 

On tliCfte vile traitors quick destruction pour, 

Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore;”^'* 

The Indian world was out of joint and Timur Shah was neither fitted 
nor inclined to he its saviour. 

On the death of Timur Sliah, Zeman Shah ascended the throne in 
May 1793. As soon as he made his position secure from the hands of his 
rivals, he decided to invade India. A paper ot intelligence from Kuhiil, 
received on the 27th August, 1793, gave the British an idea of the re- 
sources of this Kabul king who. intended to invade India. In the royal 
treasury there was one crore in gold mohurs and four ciores in silver. 
Eighty lakhs of rupees were given to the royal troops at. the time of 
coronation on account of arrears of pay. The !Nazim of Multan was in 
attendance. The Vakil.s of the Governor ot Kashmir were also there. 
Prince Mirza Alisun Bakht of the Imperial family came to Pe-shawar. 
Ho was asked to wait in Multan. This inince of the royal family of 
Hellii was po.s.sibly instrumental in stimulating the ambition of 
Shah Zeman. Shah Alam made a pathetic appeal that he stood greatly 
in need of Durrani support, mentioned il)e decayed splendour of tJie 
Empire and the absence of faithful servants and pleaded for regular cor- 
respondence. From the inter Jial evidence of tJie letters that pas.sed be- 
tween them, it is clear that a maiTiuge negotiation was going on between 

39 Foreign — Secret and Political Consultation, 1789, 20th Feb., no. I. 

40 Francklin— Shall Alam, Appendix IV. 

41 6th Sept. 1793, no. 10. Paper of Intelligence from Kabul. 
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the two familiies/* Tlie nomination of Mirza Akbar Shah' as the future 
aucoessor of Shah Alam was apinoved by Shah Zeman, who condescend- 
ed to write to Akbar Shall, — “We now honour you with the rank of 
heiivapparent to His Majesty Shah Alam.“ 

A firman oii sanad of appointment was al.so sent/® Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore was in close correspondence with him. He wrote in 17G9 to 
Shah Zeman, — 

is become proper and incumbent upon the leaders of the faithful, that 
uniting together, they exterminate the infidela. I am very desirous of engaging in 
this pursuit my exalted ambition has for its objects a holy war.”** 

Again he wrote, — 

“The supremany of the English was the source of evil to all god’s creatures.”*® 
Shah Zeman promised to march very soon with his 'conquering 
army.* Cuiiously enougli even in December 179G, Sir John Shore, the 
Governor-General, wrote that, he was far from entertaining an opinion 
that Zeman Shah would approacli Hindustan. Biit in, case o-f such an 
event Colonel Palmer, Kc.siden(, wdih Daulat Rao SIndhia, was autho- 
rized to deliver a letter to him, “assuring himself beforehand of friend- 
ly reception.** Tlie letter only contained seiiitiments of consiid.eration, 
regard, solicitations for welfare. 

In 1797, tlie llesident reported skirmish of Shah Zeman with the 
Sikhs and his enti*y' into Lahore. He was engaged according to the 
uewswriter in rejiairing the Lahore fort, sending letters to Multan, 
Bahawalpur and other places fur contingents. Infonnation also came 
to the effect iliat Zeman Shah was definitely going to march to Delhi. 
Hoy Sing, one of the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej region, who had also 
occupied the country in the neighbourhood of Saharanpur, informed the 


42 Political Consultation, 6th Doc. 1796, nos. 20-22. 

43 Tho subservience and flattery of Shah Alam knew no bounds. The lan- 
guage of his letters makes this clear — “The Almighty iuscrib'jd on the tablet of 
your dtistiny — With my aid he shall greatly conquer” “your enemies have perislied 
like moths in tho flume or like the tree Cliunar when an inward fire consumes.” 

44 Annual 1799. Secret corrospondeneo between Zeman 

Shah and Tippo Sultan, 1796. 

46 Foreign Political Consultation, 1796 — ^2nd Dec. no. 19. 
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Englisli about the detennination of the Sikh's to resist Zemau Shah and 
added 

“The supreme boulg did before expel the Abdalis from the country and over- 
whelmed them and ho will now do the saine.*’^* 

Zeman Shah’s rotieat from Lahore was reported by the English 
to Hajah Perlaub Singh on the 11th March 1797 and it was added 
“Had he proceeded to disturb the quiet of the Nawab Vizier or the Company’s 
territory there is no doubt but he would have been repelled with disgruoe.’’^^ 

Sir John Shore the Governor-General very rigidly interpreted the 
policy of non-intervention as formulated by the self-denying ordinance 
of the Act of 1784. But though he had allowed the Nizam to be crush- 
ed at Xharda and the Maratlia j>ower to become a menace he was cer- 
tainly not hesitant in his relations with Oudh. In tin’s matter no shilly- 
shallying was possible as Oudh formed the very first line of British 
defence and Shah Zeman was in Lahore tiyiiig, if tiie Sikhs and his 
enemies in the west would 2)ermit, to come to Delhi and play the part of 
another Ahmad Shah Durrani. On tlie deatli of. Asaf-ud-Dauluh in 1797, 
his nominee a youngman named Wazir Ali was recognised us his suc- 
cessor. But when four months after Shore found out that he was in-i 
capable of ruling, liis social status was low and his rule would lead to 
chaos he himself went lo Lucknow, reversed his old arrangement and 
installed Sadat Ali, Asaf-ud-Dauluirs brother as (lie ruler. A n^^ 
treaty was concluded with him. and ho ceded Allahabad, strategi-N 
cally so very important, (o the English. iThis solitary instance of 
spirited action on the part of Sir John Shore can only be explained by 
tbe Afghan menace. Still Sir John Shoie’s preiiarediiess for an 
Afghan war compares very unfavourably with that of Lord Clive in 
17(i7 or. Lord Wellesley in 1798, 

It is interesting to note that the Sikhs, thus threatened by the 
Diirranis after about tbidy years, tried to tind allies, and altemjits were 
made by individual chiefs to enlist British supiiort Beference has al- 
ready been made to Roy Singli. Another Sikh chief Jassa Singh 

46 Foreign Pol. Cons., 0th June 1707^ no. 63. 

47 I6td., no. 66. 

48 The significance of this departure from the policy of non-intervoution is 
pointed out by P. E. Roberts in his History. 
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Baiir)garhia(P) also tried to induce the British to ca-oper!ate with the 
Sikhs. In his opinion though the ambitious echemes of the Afghans 
were empty, yet following the principle ‘‘Be not too sure that the forest 
is empty, perhaps a tiger may be crouched in it,*’ the Khalsa prepared 
himself for re.sisiance and the Kabul Chief retreated immediately. Jassa 
Singh added, — “If a system of mutual co-operation were adopted, it is 
certain that his expulsion would not require any great exertion of our 
joint endeavour.**** 

In June 1798 a letti^r was written to Sir John Shore by Zeman Shah 
in whiclj tlie Afghan sovereign announced his desire “of visiting 
Hindustan at a i)roper , season to chastise enemies and encourage 
friends.”"’® In tliis vaunting letter the Governor- .General was assured 
that if the sentiments of the English were ascertained to be friendly, 
they could be perfectly at ea.se and “continue to walk in the path of 
allegiance and fidelity.”*' 

Lord Wellesley succeeded Sir John Shore in May 1798, and this 
letter reached his hands. We now find British foreign i)olicy charac- 
teri.sed by a iWomptness and a vigorous initiative all' ito own. The ex- 
posed condition of the North-West Fiontier at once engagec^ the atten- 
tion of the great Pro-consul. The designs of the Afghan sovereign 
were apparent. Wellesley ^s impression was tjiat Shah Zeman would, if 
lie could, tiy to penetrate into the most opulent and flourishing parts of 
Northern India. He should be cliecked at the greatest possible distance 
fj'om tlie Briti.sli frontier and the best plan would be to enter into a de- 
fensive league with the Sikhs, Rajputs and Sindhia.*“ Major-General 
C]’aig to whom lie addressed, this despatch', regarded an alliance with the 
SikJis and tJie Rajputs as impracticable because communications would 
have to be carried tlirougli tlie dominions of Siiulliia and any independent 
communication would excite his jealousy. He argued thaifc Sindhia 
should be won over in tlie firfet in.stance. Moreover the British could not 
offer any advantage to the Sikhs to induce them to co-operate. Certain- 

49 Foreign Department — Political Consultation, 4th Sept. 1739, nos. 88, 39. 

60 23rd Nov. 1798, nos. 10, 11. 

51 Ibid, 

52 Owen, Selections from Wellesley^s Despatches, Earl o* Morington to 
Major C^eneral Sir Henry Craig, K.B., Sopt. 16, 1798. 
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ly tJiey themselves wo\i<ld not advance to the Sikh' frontier to co•^operate 
with them as that would be Mratejgfically unsound and, stijitioned on the 
Maratha frontier, they would be of no use to the Sikho. But if the Raja 
of Patiala, a powerful prince whose territory bordered on that of the 
Marathas, could maintain his position and keep hie army unimpared, an 
advance could be made up to hip dominion.’'* Sir J. H. Craig“ had a cor- 
respondent at Kamal, a friend at Amritsar to keep him informed of the 
latest events. Sir Arthur Wellesley advised the Governor-General that 
the line of the Jumna would be the best for the defence of the Noith- 
Weeft Frontier against Zeman Shah. 

^'It must be. recollected that Abdallah beat the Marathas driving them from 
the Doab over the Jumna. It is most fertile spot and ought not to be given up 
in a hurry. AllaUabadi must be. secured. If the passage of the Jumna be prevented 
as long as the Ganges is navigable, the army in the Doab can be supplied with 
ease thence by means of boats. 

He also argued in favour of a corps de reserve somewhat near 
Chunar because, — 

**An army of cavalry acting against infantry in an extended country is so 
likely to give its adversary the slip and get to its rear.” 

He also recommended the edfablishment of small fortified forts of 
the nature of mud forts of the Carnatic.** In. his view the danger 
was serious because bis advance of Zeman Shah would synchronise with 
a war with Tipu. They would therefore have to detach troops to the 
Carnatic and replace them in Northern India. “Thus might make it 
necessary to call upon the Nawab of Oudh either to regulate or dismiss 
bis force.’*** 

The dangers of the invasion of Shah Zeman proved to be more 
apparent than real. The Dunrani government was so little on its guard 
on the Western frontier and Shah Zeman had so much of disaffection and 
rivalry to get rid of in Afghanistan itself that the project of an Indian 
expedition was bound to fail in any case. But British* statesmen did 

53 Owen, ep. eit,, Major General Sir J. H. Craig to the Earl of Morington, 
6th Oct. 179^ Oawnppre. 

54 Owen, Selections from Wellington's Despatches, To the Hon’blo Wellesley, 
loth Nov. 1798. 

55 Ibid,, Memorandum on the defences of Oude. 

56 Ibid. 
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not know all this in, 1798-99. To them the capacity of Shah Zeman 
^'sisemed sufficient/' and he apxteared to have “restored tlie Durrani 
affairs to the train in wiiich they were left by Ahmad Shah/’'*' The 
possibility of a Muhammedan coiiibiiie, a concerted atta< k of the Kabul 
monarch and the Mysore ruler was a sufficiently serious threat e.‘ti)ecially 
as there was also the French danger. If only Lord Wellesley hud known, 
he would have recorded the same opinion of Shah Zemaai as liismiirck 
hacli of Napolean III — ‘great though concealed incompetence*. — 

Lord Wellesley claims tliat. the mission s‘ he sent to Persia first of 
Mehdi Ali Khan and then of Captain Mab^olm, — 

*‘w.ere responsible for the active measures ud(»ptcd by the Court of Persia 

that produced the salutary effect of diverting tlie attention of Xcman Shah 

from his long projected invasion of Hindustan the asdstanco afforded by 

Mehdi Ali Khan under my ordsrs to Prince Md. Shah originally enabled that 
prince to excite those commotions which have recently terminated in the defeat 
of Zeman Shah, in his deposition from tho throne and in the entire extinction of 
his power. To tho coir.soli dated and active government of Zemnn Shah has siicccd- 
ed a state of confusion in the country of the Afghans highly favourable to our 
security in that quarter. ”5* 

Thus disappeared the Durrani menace, and Lord Wellesley must 
be credited with initiating that policy of frieiKlshiji with Persia and 
the Siklis that wa.s later so successfully followed by I^ord Minto 
in 1808-1809. 


Napfn'diia Kihsiina Siniu 
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Studies in Ancient Geography* 

{M (irhandeifa Putdna) 

Out of the eijybt Canios (JJII-X) of llie Madandeya Pvnuia con- 
tainiiig geographical materials Cauto LVII describes Bhamtavarsa in 
detail with her mountain ranges, liillft and rivers. Here are also mention- 
ed the countries grouped according to its five main logions. Canto J/VIII 
depicts India aa resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise looking east- 
ward, and difftributeg its various peoples over the several parts of hie 
body. This Canto repeats many of the names mentioned in the preced- 
ing Canto, and preserves, unlike the j^'eceding one, a nine-lold division 
of India. 

In the following palgea is given an alphabetical list of topographical 
names embodied in the Purana (vide also IHQ., IX, p. 471). The 
edition used by me is that of the liev..Dr. K. M. Banerjea, and. puhlished 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1 have utilised Pargitej*s transla- 

tion and notes. 

The following points in connection with the list should be noted ; 

1. Names occurring in Canto LVII are usually ( las'^ed as countries 

as sufggested by the woid janaintdo (LVII. 311 etc.), whereas the names in 

Canto LVII I refer to people.s as is evident f .om t he reading jana 

TnadhyanivCmnah (LVIII. 9) and janm mmsthitah (LVIII. 37) et(i. 

In the cases of iiam^s occurring in both the Cantos, Uioy avo styled as 

countries, and in Such cases different figures of references are given. 

% 

2. Words, enclosed witlun small brackets show different readings, 

but this device ha«» been resorted to only’ when the suggested name is 
alphabetically aiiifildr to a name piesened in the text, e.g., Aiidha 
(Andhra P). , 

-3. Words used as’ dUcriptive epithets in tlie text ai‘e also noted as 

* Gbntinued from JUQ., vol. IX, no. 2, p. 478. For abbreviations used see 
ibid, p. 471; cither abbreviations are; d = K = Kusn; Fm = Kotuinala; 

V-Var^a; Par.i=Pargiter’s MUrliavdtya PwiSna; p~a people; c=a country; 

river; l»a lake; mt«=a mountain; d«an ocean. 

Words denoting the eight quarters, such as N.W. etc., when otherwise not 
tpeoified( most be taken as foDowed by the expression *of Bh?.ratavarsn.’ 
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(liferent name^ to avoid confusion and to n)ake tlie liat more exhaustive. 
Examples of this type are ; 

Agnijya, Ghosaaankhya, Auguilaprumukha etc. 

4. Names in square bracket*} are supplied from the tribal appella- 
tions, e.g., [Yasomali] — A river (LVIII. 4(i) from the mention of the 
Yasomalyajs as a people. 

The Topographical inforwation contained in the 
Mdil<amleya Put ana 

A 

Akanin— p. in S., LVIII. 22. 

Agnijya — p. in N., LVIII. 43. 

Angatak'a — p. in W., I^VIII. 35. 

Angulapramukha — p. in Km. V., I AX. 14. 

Ahjana — (i) mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 

(2) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 10. 

Atharva— c. in C.E., LVII. 33. 

Adrija — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 

Adbama— p. in N., LVIII. 44. 

Adhraraka — c. in E., LVII. 42. 

Animadra — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

Anikata~-o. in W., LVII. 49. 

Antargin— c. in E., LVII. 42. 

Antardvipa — p. in N,, I/VIII. 43. 

Antassira — r. rising from the Uk^a mts., LVII. 25. 

Andha (Andhra?) — c. in S., LVII. 48. 

Annaja — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 55. 

Annadaraka — p. in NE., LVIII. 51. 

[Aparanta] — The Western Region, LVII. 49-52; LVIII. 34. 
Aparanta — c. In N. (?), LVII. 36. 

Abhisura — p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 

Amogha — r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 

AmMlar-p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Arunoda — 1, to E. of Meru, LV. 3. See Varunoda. 

Arkalihga — c. in the O.R., LVII. 33. 

Arthakaraka — c. in Kr. D., LIII. 23. 
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Arbu(lar~mt. in W., LVII. 14, 52. 

Alakanaiulii — r. stream in N., LVI. 7-12. 

Alukar-p. ill N.W., LVIII. 40. 

Avaiiti^c. in W., LVII. 52, 55; LVIII. 22. 

Avai-a— p ill W., LVIII. 35. 

Avarni — r. ri,siii{y from iJie Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. 

A^maka c. in S., LVII. 48; LVIII. 8. 

Asvakalunata* — p. in N.W., LVIII. 38. 

Asvokuta— c. in C.R., LVII. 32. 

A^vaike^a~p. in W., LVIII. 37. 

Asvamuklia — p. in N., LVIII. 43. 

Astagiri — ^mt. in. W., LVIII. 34. 

A 

Adhakya (Atavya?) — c. in S., LVII. 47. 

Atreya— c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Anandar~(l) c. in Pl.D., LIII.* 30. 

(2) p. in N.E., LVIII. 50. 

Anandiui — r. rising from the Paripatra nnts., LVII. 19. 
Anarta—p. in S.W., LVIII. 30. 

Abhirar-(l) c. in N., LVII. 35. 

(2) c. in S., LVII. 47; LVIII. 22. 

/ 

l^usamudriai — o. sunounding PI.D., LIV. 7. 

Ik^ukar— r. rising fitmi the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 
Indradvipa — One of the nine dmeions of Bha.., LVII. C. 
Ir&vati — ^r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17. 
IlaFTtar-The middle part ol JT.D., Mil. 34; LIV. 13-14, 27. 

LX. 7, 


U 

Ujjihana — p, in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

ITtkala — c. on jthe Vindhya mts., LVII. 63. 
Uttamarpa— o. on the Vindhya mts. LVII. 63. 

1 This wemt to be a oomponnd (Par^, p. 874, n. ||). 
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Udayagiri— mt. in E., LVIII. 13. 
[UdicIl>-~The N.R., LVlt. 35-42. 
Udumbarar~p. in O.tt., LVIII. 9. 
Udbhidar-(l) c. in K.D., LIII. 25. 

(2) c. in S., LVII. 48. 
Urukarma — c. in N.W., LVIII. 40. 
Usna — «. in Kr.D., LIII. 23. 


V 

Urna— c. in N., LVII. 41, 57. 

Crdhvakarna — p. in S.E., LVIII. 16. 

« 

Rksa — One of the seven mt. ranges of Bha., LVII. 10, 25. 
Rsabha— mt. in S., LVIII. 27. 

Rsika— p. in S., LVIII. 27. 

Rsikulyai — (1) r. rising from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 

(2) r. rising from the Suktimat mts., LVII. 29. 
Rsyamuka— mt. in S., LVII. 14; LVIII. 24. 


Ekapada— p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Ekapadapa (oka)? — p. in E., LVIII. 14. 

Eka^niga — mt. to S. of Mem., LV. 7. 

Ekeksana — p, in W., LVIII. 36. 

Elika— p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 

Au 

Aukhavana — p. in S., LVIII. 26. 

Aupadha — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

K 

Kahka — ^p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 

Eaccha — c. in S., LVIII. 28. 

2 I have taken namei einbodied in verses 38-39 of Canto LVTl as included 
within the northern region and not in the northwest as Pargiter does, since this 
Canto preserves the fivefold traditional division of India. 
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Kataka^c. in S.E., LVIII. 18. 

Kat^^ak8a^a-~c. in W., LVII. 50. 

Kapila* — mt. to W. of Mem., LV. 9. 

Eapilendra — mt. to N. of Merui, LV. 12. 

Kambala — mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

Kaiatoya — r. rising from tbe Bksa mts., LVII. 25. 

Koi’amoda — r. rising from the Vidhya mts., LVII. 22. 
Karambhaka — p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. 

Kai*u8a — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53. 

Karkotaka — A forest in S., LVIII. 21. 

Karnapradheya — p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Karnata — p. in S., LVIII. 23. 

Karmanayaka — p. in S., LVIII. 2C. 

Karvataif^ana — ^mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 

Kalar~p. in S.W. and W., LVIII. 31. 30. 

Kalihga — (1) mt. to S. of Mem, LV. C. 

(2) c. in S., LVII. 46; S.E., LVIII. 16; 

and N. (P), LVII. 37. 

Ka^emka — c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Ka^emmat — One of the nine parts of Bha., LVII. 6. 

• Kakmlalaka— p. in S.E., LVIII. 18. 

Kanci — A town in S., LVIII. 28. 

Kapihgala — p. in C.R., TiVIII. 9. 

Kapila — c. in K.D., LIII. 26. 

Kamini — r. in km. V., LIX. 15. 

Kamboja--c. in N., LVII. 38; LVIII. 30 (?). 

Kalakotisa — p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 

Kalatoyaka-— c. in N., LVII. 35. 

Kalajina — p. in S., LVIII. 20. 

Kalibala~c. in W., LVII. 49. 

Kareri! — r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 26; LVIII. 24. 
Ka6i— c. ill C.R., LVII. 32; LVIII. 14. 

Kymira-^. in N., LVII. 41; LVIII. 49 ; W. (?), JNll. 52. 
Kinnara — p. in N.E., LVIII. 48. 


3 Pingala is another reading (Par., p. 279, n. J). 
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Kimpurusa—A part of J.D., LIII. 34, 30; LVI: 20, 22; LIX. 29; 

LX. 1. 

Kirata — ^p. along the eastern limit of LVII. 8; in N., 

LVII. 40, 57; LVIII. 44; in S.W., LVIII. 31; in 
j N.E., LVIII. 50. 

[Kiskindha]— c. on the Vindhya mts.. LVII. 63; LVIII. 18. 
Klcaka--e. in N.E., LVIII. 48. 

Kukkuta. — mt. to W. of Meru., LV. 10. 

. Kunjara — mt. in S., LVIII. 28. 

Xuntapravarana — A hilly country in N., JiVII. 57. 

Kuntala---c. in C.R., LVII. 32; S., LVII. 48. 

Kimyata'ladaha^— p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

Kumara — c. in S.D., LIII. 21. 

KiimM — r. rising from the Suktimat mts., LVII. 29. 

Kumuda — mt. in S., LVIII. 26. 

Kniiiuflvati— r. rising from the Rksa mt'*., LVII. 24. 
lLuru-~A ]jart of J.D., LIII. 35; LVII. 56; LVIII. 42. 
Uttara-kuru, LIX. 18, 29; LVI. 18. 

Kuruta—p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Kurumin — c. in W., LVII. 50. 

Kinairvahya — p. in C.R., LVIII. 9. 

Kulata~n. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 

Kulira* — mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 

Kulya— c. in C.R., LVII. 32. 

’Kusa — One of the seven D., surrounded by Sarpis'^amudra, 

LIII. 24; LIV. 6. 

Kusala— f. in Kr. D„ LIII. 23, 

Kusottaia — c*. in 8.D., LIII. 21. 

Kusuma — c. in S., LVII. 46. 

Kuhaka — o. in N., LVII. 41. 

4 A compound (Par., p. 375 n.). 

5 I ha^^e taken the nam?8 of mt-*. ct)ntajncd in the list (LV. 4-<5) as standing 
not to the east of Mandara as tlis text (LV. 4) reads, hut to tho cast of Meru. 
Strictly speaking, tlio reading should be Mfioh Purrvtui in view of the fact that 
the verses following it mention mountains standing to tho nouth, west and north 
of Meru. This point is corroborated by the inclusion of the name Mandara in 
the same list. 
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Euliu — r. ri^ingr from the Himalaya mts., LVII. 17. 

Eiita^aila — mt. in Bha., LVII. 14. 

Krtamalai — r. rising from the Malaya mts., LVII. 27. 

Ertaamara — ^mt. in Blia., LVII: 14. 

Erpui — r. rising from the Suktimat mt^j., LVII. otr. 

Ersna^-mt. to the W. of Meru, LV. 10; in Em. V., LIX. 12. 
Ersnai — r. rising form the Sahya mts., LVII. 2G; LVIII. 25. 
Eetumat — c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

Eetumalfir~Oiie of the nine parts of J.D., LIII. e‘i5 ; LIV. 14, 31 ; 

LVI. 15; LIX. 12, 17. 

Eevala (Eerala P)~-c. in S., LVII. 45, 53. 

Eaikeya— c. in N., LVII. 37; LVIII. 42. 

Eailasar^mt. to S. of Meru, LIV. 24; LV. 8; LVIII. 41. 
Eokahkana (Eokanada?) — p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Eohkana — p. in S., LVIII. 21. 

Eola — (T> mt. in S., LVIII. 23. 

(2) p. in S., LVIII. 25. 

Eolahala — mt. in Bhai., LVII. 12. 

Eo4ala-~c. in C.R., LVII. 32, 54; in E. LVIII. 14; 

inS.E., LVIII. 16. 

EohaIaka~p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Eauranjaka — mt. range in Bha^m^va V., LIX. 5. 

Eaurusa— Same as Eariisa; Daksinakauru^a, TiVITI. 27. 

Eau^ik,a — ^r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18; LVIII. 50. 
Eramu — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

Eiaunca — (1) One of the seven D., surrounded by Badlii- 
Samudra, LIII. 24; LIV. 6. 

(2) p. and a group of mts. in N., LVIII. 42. 

(3) c. in S., LVIII. 23. 

Esudravina — p. in N., LVIII. 42. 

Esuradri — mt. in W., LVIII. €34. 

E^emaka — c. in PI. I)., LIII. 30. 

Esemadhurta — p. in N., LVIII. 47. 


Kh 

Ehafijana — mt. in W., LVIII. 34. 
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Kharasa—p. in N., LVIII. 4G. 

Khai-maka — mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 

Khasa (Kha^a) — (1) A hilly country in N., LVII. 56. 

(2) p. in C.R., LVIII. 6; iu E., LVIII. 12; 
in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

G 

Guhga — r. risii% from the Himavat mts. LVI. 1-5, 19; LVII. 16. 
Oajr4livaya--p. in C.R., LVIII. 9. 

Gaiiavahya — p. in S., LVIII. 25. 

Gaiulakl — r. rising from the Himavat mi'^., LVII. 18. 
Ganclhamadana — mt. to S. of Meru, LIV. 19, 20, 28; LVI. 7. 
Gaiulharva—p. iu N.E., LVIII. 52. 

Gabala— c. in N., LVII. 36. 

'Gabhastimat — One of the nine partfs of Blia., LVII. 6. 

Garam^i — p. in N., LVIII. 46. 

Gandhai'va^ — One o^f the nine pa.rt'^ of Bha*., LVII. 6. 

Gaiidliara--c. in N.. LVII. 36; LVIII. 46. 

Galava — A hilly country iu N., LVII. 57. 

Guda— p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Gumsvara — p. iiuiV., LVIII. 36. 

Guiuha— p. in W., LVIII. 36. 

Gurgana — A hilly country in N., LVII. 56. 

Godavari — r. rising from the Sahya LVII. 26, 34. 
Goaarddha — p. in S., LVIII. 23. 

Gomati — r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17. 

Qomanta — (1) mt. in Bha., LVII. 14. 

(2) c. in E., LVII. 44. 

Golangulai — c. in S., LVII. 45. 

Govardhanapura — A city in S., LVII. 34. 

Gauragriva — p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Gh 

Ghora — ^p. in W., LVIII. 36. 

Glioma — p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Gho^aaaAkhya — ^p. in C.E., LVIII. 6. 
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Cakora*— mt. in Bha., LVII. 15. 

Cakramunja^ — mf. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 

Cakravarta — r. in Bhadra^va V., LIX. 7. 

Cajidakhara— p. in N.W., LVIII. 38. 

Candrakanta — mt. in N. Kums, LIX. 22. 

Candradvlpa — An island near the N. Kurus, LIX. 28. 

Candrabhaga — r. riiiing from the Hiinavat mts., LVII. IG. 
CandieiSvara — p. in E., LVIII. 12. 

CaiTuakhandika. — r. i,ii N., LVII. 3G. 

Caxmanvati) — r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. . 
Carmapatta — c. in S., LVIII. 25. 

[Citrakuta] — mt. in Bhal., LVIII. 23. 

Citrakula — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 
Citrotpalar— r. .rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 22. 

Civida— p. in N., LVIII. 43. 

Cina— c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Giirapravarana — p. in N.E., LVIII. 52. 

Culika — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

Culika— p, in W., LVIII. 37. 

Cedi— p. in S.E., LVIII. IG. 

Caiiraratha — A forest on mt. Mandara, 1/V. 2; LVI. 5. 

Cola— p. in 8., LVIII. 23. 

J 

Jaihaia. — (1) ml. to E. of Meiu, LIV. 22. 

(2) p. in S.E., LVIII IG. 

Jambii — (1) One of the se*en D., suirouiided by Lavan.i- 

Samudia, LIII. 32; LIV. 5, G, 8-10; LVI. 19; LVII. 1. 

(2) r. rising from Gandhamadaua, LIV. 29-30. 

(3) mt. in E,, LVIII. 11. 

Jayanta — One of the seven mt. ranges in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

’ Jalada-— c. in S.D., LIII. 21. 

6 The reading here is CakorCiica which may bo taken as ('akora or C’a-f /.ora. 

7 The reading is Cakramutlja which may bo taken as one word or 
ca+kramuAja. 
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Jaiasamudra — One of the seven oceans, surroundings Pu. D., 

LIV. 7. 

Jaguda — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

Jarudhi — mt. to N. of Meru, LJV. 25; LV. 13. 

Jimuta — c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

J iieyaniallaka — c. in K., LVII. 43. 

Jyotisika — p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

T 

Tak,sa4ila — A city in N., LVIII. 44. 

Taniasai — r. rising from the Vindhya mta., LVII. 22. 

Tapasiasrama — p. in S., LVIII. 27. 

Tapi — r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 

Tamasa — (1) mt. to E. of Mem, LV. 6. 

(2) c. in N., LVII. 41, 67. 

Tamiaka — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 

Tamralipta (Tamao)— c. in E., LVII. 44; LVIII. 14. 

Tamrapariu — r. rising from the Malaya mts., LVII. 27 ; LVIII. 28. 
Tamravarna — One of the nine parts of BhA., LVII. 0. 

Tairakjsura — p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Tilahga — p. in S., LVIII. 28. 

Tuh'gana— c. in N., 1/VII. 41. Same as Tvahgana. 

Tuhgaprastha — mt. in Bha., LVII. 13. 

TuiiJgabhadin — r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 20. 

Tumhura, Tumbula — c. on. the Vindhya nite., LVII. 54. 

Tiisaira — c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Tustik.ai’a — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 55. 

To4ala, — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 54. 

Trigarta — A hilly country in N., LVII. 57; LVIII. 43. 

Tridiva — (1) r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

(2) r. rising from the Maheiidra mts., LVII. 28. 
Trinetra — p. in N.E., LVIII. 52. 

Tri^ikha — mt. to N. of Bha., LVI. 14. 

Traipura — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 54; LVIII. 17. 
Tvan'giana — p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. See TuAgana. 

Trikuta — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 
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Dak^inupatha — ^The Southern negion, liVIl. 45-49. 

Daksinodadhi — A sea to which the river Alakananda enters, LVI. 11. 
Dandaka— c. in S., LVII. 47. 

'Dadhisamudia — One of the seven oceaiu sui rounding Kr. 1)., 

LIV. 7. 

Darada--(l) c. in N., LVII. 38. 

(2) p. in S.W., LVIII. 32. 

Davada— p. in N.E., LVIII. 49. 

Dasamalika — c. in N., LVII. 37. 

Da^arna — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53; LVIII. 18. 

Da^arna — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 

Darva — A hilly country in N., LVII. 41, 57. 

Daiwada— p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

[Da^apura] — A city in S., LVIII. 22. 

Lasameya — p. in N., LVIII. 47. 

Daseraka — p. in N., LVIII. 44. 

Liighagriva— p. in W., LVIII. 37. 

Dugdhasamudra — One of the seven oceans, surrounding S.D., LIV. 7. 
l)undubhi~c. in Kr.D., LIII. 23. 

Durga— c. in W., LVII. 49. 

Durga — r. rising from the Bksa mts., LVII. 25. 

Uuriayanta — mts. in lihai., LVII. 14. 
l)urdura-mt. in S., LVII. 12; LVIII. 21. 

Drsadvatl — r. rising from the Himavat mis., JiVII. 17. 

Devakuta — mt. to E. of Mem, LIV. 22; LIX. 3. 

Devasaila — mt. to E. of Merit, LV. 5. 

Devika — r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18. 

Dravana— p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Hravida— p. in S.W., LVIII. 32. 

Dh 

Dhanusmat — mt. in N., LVIII. 41. 

Dhannadvipa — An wland (doah?) in S.E., LVIII. 17. 
Dharmabaddha — p. in N.W., LVIII. 40. 

Dharmaranya — A forest in C.R.. LVIII. 7. 
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Dhruva — c. in Pl.D.^ Llll. 30. 

Dhutapapd — r. rising from the Himovat mle., LVII. 17. 
Dhurtaka— p. in S.W.. L,VIII. 32. 

Dbrtimat — c. in K.D., LlII. 20. 

Nandana — A forest to S. of Mem, IjV. 2; LVI. 8. 

Narmada — r. risin'g from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21, 51. 
Niigagiri — mt. in Bha., LVII. 13. 

Nagadvipa — One of the nine parts of Bhii., LVII. 0. 

Nabhi — One of the nine pants of J.D., lilll. 34. 

Naimavasaka — c. in S., LVII. 40. 

Narikelar-p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 

[NasikaJ—A city in S., LVII. 51; LVIII. 24. 

Nikata— p. in S., LVIII. 20. 

Nirvindhya — r. rising from the Rk^a mtsi., LVII. 24. 

Ni4cira — r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18. 

Nisadha — One of the great mt. systems of J.D., LV. 5; 
LIV.9, 22, 23; LVIII. 18. 

[Nisadhal— c. on the Vindliya mts., LVII. 54; LVIII. 18. 
Nisadliavati — r. rising from the Rksa mts., I#VII. 24. 

Nipa— p. in C.R., LVIII. 0. 

Nila — (1) One of the great mt. systems of J.D., LIV. 9, 22, 23; 
1-V. 12. 

(2) mt. range in llha^lra^va V., LIX. 4. 

Nihara — A hilly country in N., LVII. 50. 

Niipi — r. rising from the Puripfitra mts., LVII. 20. 

Nrsimha— p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

Naj^ika — c. in S., LVII. 48. (From Nasikay). 

P 

Pahcadaka — p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Pahca4aila — mt. to S. of Mem, LV. 8. 

Patu — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 54. 

Patahgaka — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 0. 

Payosni — r. rising from the Rksa mts., liVII. 24. 

Para — ^p. in S., LVIII. 25. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1934 
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Parnasavara — p. in S.E., LVIII. 19. 

Parna4alagra — mt. ranige in Bhadra^va V., LIX. 5. 

Palatini — r. rising from the Suktiinat mis., T/VII. 30. 

Pallavar-c. in N., LVII. 3G. 

Pasiiipala— c. in N.E., LVIII. 48. 

Pahlava— p. in S.W., LVIII. 30; N.E., LVIII. 50. 

Pakhanda — p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 

Pancala — ^ji. in C.B., LVIII. 8. 

Pandura — mt. to W. of Mem, LV. 10. 

Paiidyor-p. in S.W^., LVIII. 31. 

P«rada^(l) c. in N., LVII. 37. 

(2) p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Para^ava— p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Para — r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. 

Palripa,tra — (1) mt. to W. of Mem, TdV. 23; LV. 10. 

(2) One of the mt. ranges in Bha., LVII. 11, 20; 

LVIII. 8. 

PiAgnla* — (1) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

(2) p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Pifijara — mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

Pitrsoma — r. ri‘<ing from the Mahendra mts., LVII. 28. 

Pipathaka — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Pippala^roni — r. rising from the Vindliya mts., LVII. 22. 
Pi^aicika — r. rising from the Vindhya mU-., LVIII. 22. 

Pundra (Pandya?) — c. in S., LVII. 45. 

Puny a — An island near N. Kurus, LIX. 28. 

Piirusadaka — Cannibals dwelling on the Sea-Coast in E., IjVIII. 13. 
Pulinda — c. in S., LVII. 47 ; W., LVII 50. 

Puskara — One of the nine D., LIII. 19; LIV. 5, G. 

Puskala— c. in N., LVII. 39; LVIII. 44. 

Puspa — mt. in Bha., LVII. 14. 

Puspaka — mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

Puspaja — r. rising from the MaJayo mts., LVII. 27. 

Purnotkata — mt. in E., LVIII. 13. 


8 See f.n. no. 3 above. 
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Pota — p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. 

Paurava—p. in N.E., LVIII. 62. 

Paurika — c. in S., LVII. 48. 

Pravanga — c. in E., IiVII. 43. 

Pravijaya — c. in E., LVII. 43. 

Prakara— c. in Kr.D., LIII. 23; in K.D., LIII. 25. 

Pragjyotisa— -c. in E., LVII. 44; LVIII. 13. 

[Pruci] — The eastern region of Bha., LVII. 42-44. 

Prapta— p. in N., LVIII. 43. 

Plaksa — One of the seven ])., sun on n (led hy Iksu-Sainudray 
Jilll. 18, 29, 30 ; LIV. (). 

Ph 

Phalgiinaka — p. in W., LVIII. 36. 

Phalguluka — p. in W., LVIII. 36. 

B 

Bunga— p. in S.E., LVIII. 16. 

Bahirgiri — c. in E., LVII. 42. 

Bahubliadra — c. in N., LVII. 37. 

Balika— p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

Bahiida — r. rising from the Hiinavat mts., LVII. 17. 

Brahmoitara — c. in E., LVII. 43. 

Brahmapura — A city in N.E., LVIII. 50. 

Bh 

Bhadragaura — mi. in E., LVIII. 13. 

Bhadradvlpa^ — An island near the N. Kurus, LIX. 28. 

Blmdrasoma — r. in the N. Kurus, IJX. 23. 

Bhadro — r. in Bh'adraiSva V. LIX. 7. 

Bhadrasva — One of tlie nine parts of J.l)., LIII. 35; LIV. 14, 31; 

LV. 21; LVI. 7; LIX 4. 

Bharadvaja — c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Bliavacala — mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 

Bharata — One of the nine Varsas, LIII. 40,41; LIV. 31; LV. 21; 

LVI. 22; LVII. 2, 3, 5, 58, GO; LVIII. 1, 2, 4, 73,; 
LIX. 1. 
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Bhargava — c. in E., LVIl 43. 

Bhimaratha — r. rising from the Saliyu LVlI. 26. 

Bhirukaccha — o. in W., LVII. 51. 

Bhutiyuvaka — p. in N., LVIII. 46. 

Bhrj^ukaccha — p. in S., LVIII. 21. 

BhcJgaprastha — p. in N., LVIII. 42. 

Bhogavardhana — c. in S., LVII. 48. 

Bhojya — o. on the Vindhya mia.^ LVII. 53. 

M 

Magadhar-c. in E., LVII. 44; LVIII. 12. 

Manimegha — mt. in W., LVIII. 34. 

Mani^aila — mt. to E. of Meiii, LV. 4. 

Manlrvakar— c. in S.D., LIII. 21. 

Matsyar-c. in C.R., LVII. 32; LVIII. 7, 16. 

[Mathura]— A city in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Madra (Madraka)— c. in N., LVII. 36 ; TiVlII. 45 ; in K., LVII. 44. 
Madhu— mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

[Madhyade^a] — The central region of Bha., LVII. 32-33, 

Manuga — c. in Kr. D., LIII. 23. 

Mandaga — ^r. rising from the Suktimat mts., LVII. 29. 

Mandara— mt. to E. of Meru, LIV. 19, 20; LV. 1, 4 (?), 5; 

LVI. 4; LVII. 12. 

Mandavahini— r. rising from the Sukiimat mte., LVII. 29. 
Mandakini — r. risinlg from the Vindhya mt,s., LVII. 21. 

Mayura — ^mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

Maraka— p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Malakar-^. in C.R., LVII. 33. 

Malaya— On© of the seven mt. ranges in Bha., LVII. 10, 28 
LVIII. 21. 

Malla— c. in E., LVII. 44. 

Mahiagauri — ^r. rising from tlie !prk§a mts., LVII. 25. 

Mahaigriya — ^p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 

Mahadrumar— c. in 8.D., LIII. 21. 

Mahanada— r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 21. 

Mahanila — ^mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 
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Mah8a)liadia— (1) A lake to N. o{ Mem, liV. W; LVI. 17. 

(2) mt. to W. of Mem, LV. 9. 

Maharustra — c. in S., liVII. 40; LVIII. 2*^. 

Malmrnava--o., LVI. 18; LVIII. 32. 

Muha^iaila — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Malii — r. rising from the Paripatra m.<s., liVlI. 19, 51. 

Mahendra — One of the seven mt. ranges in Bha., LVll. 10, 29; 
LVIII. 21. 

Mathura — c. in N., LVII. 37. 

Mandavya-~i>. in N.W., LVIII. 38; N., J.VIII. 4(1 
Manakalaha — p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Manada — c. in E., LVII. 43. 

Manava — mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 

Manavariika — c.. in E., LVII. 43. 

Manasa — (1) c. in 8al. I)., LITI. 27. 

(2) A lake on Gandbaiiiadaiia, LV. 3; LVI. 8. 

Maruta— p. in C.li., LVIII. 8. 

Malava— I), in N. (?), I.VIII. 45. 

Maliisaka — c;. in S., LVII. 4G. 

(MithilaJ— c. in E., LVIII. 12. 

Mudakara — c. in E., LVII. 42. 

Muni— c. in Kr. 1)., LIII. 23. 

Musika — c. in S., LVII. 40. 

Mrsika— 1 ). in S.E., LVIII. 10. 

Meklialamusta — p. in E., LVIII. 14. 

Meglia— inL to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

Medhavin— e. in 8.D., LIII. 21. 

Meru — One of the seven mt. systems of 4.1)., LIV. 9, 14, 23, 27, 
30; LV. 3, 4, 8, 11, 14; LVI. 3, 8, 10; LX. 8, 11. 

Mainuka — mt. in Blia., LVII. 13. 

Mauli— p. in Km. V., LIX. 14. 

Maulika— €. in S., LVII. 48. 

Y 

Yuinuna — r. rising from the Iliiiiuvat mts., LVII. 17 ; 

LVIII. 42. 
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Vuvuua — p. u( tlie west end of Blifi., IjVII. S; and in N.K., 

TiVIII. 52. 

lYai^oiiuiti] — r. in N., IjVIII. 4G. 

Yeiia— 1 ). in N.K., bVIII, 48. 

Yaudheyn— p. in N., LVIII. 47. 

R 

llAiikHti — r. risin'^r from (lie Iliniavo,* LVII. 18. 

fiaii^^eya — v. in K., LVII. 48. 

Ratiiavat — iiit. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

IBttsaiJ— r. ill N*, LVIII. 42. 

Rajanya-^t>. in N., LVIII. 47. 

Ruijodailn — int. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Rucakn — int. to S. of Meru, LV. 6. 

Rupapci— c. in W., LVII. 50. 

Raivata — mt. in lllia,, LVII. 14. 

Rocaiia — mi. in Rhu,, LVII. 13’. 

Rohita — c. in Sal. D., LIII. 27. 

L 

Lo&ka— A city in S., LVIII. 20. 

LampSdea — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

Lambana — c. in K.D., LIII. 25. 

Lavanasamudra — o, sui rounding J.D., LIV. 7; LVI. 15. 

Laugnliiii — r. riijiiig from ilie Maheiidra mis., LVII. 29. 

Lolana— p. in N.E., LVIII. 50. 

[Lohita (Lohitya)]-!. in E., LVIII. 13. 

V 

Vaka*— p. in N.,. LVIII. 42. 

VaAk 9 U«— r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 

Va&jula — ^r. rising from the Viiidhya mis., LVII. 22. 

0 The reading is Kutuvakdh. It is not evident whether this is a compound 
or one single name. 

10 The reading is Vahk 9 tuiy&m&. But dy&m& as a river is again mentioned 
in the next line. 
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Vadavamukha — p. in S.W., LVIll. 30. 

Vatsa'*— p. in C.B., LVIII. 6. 

Vacknadantura — p. in K., LVIII. 12. 

Vadantikar-p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Vanadaraka — c. in S., LVII. 48. 

[Vanaraatra] — c. of forests in LVIII. 49. 

[Vanavahya] — c. of forests in N.E., LVIII. 50. 

Vaiiitumukha— p. in S.W., LVIII. 30. 

Vamana— p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Vamsakaru — r. risinp^ from the Mahendrn mis., LVII. 29. 

Varuiha — mt. to N. of Meru, LV. 13. 

Varuiioda — Same as Arunoda, LVI. 6. 

Vardhamana — (1) p. in E., LVIII. 14. 

(2) mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

Vai-vara— 0 . in N., LVII. 38; LVIII. 31. 

Valava**— p. in N.W., LVIII. 39. 

Vasya — One o^f the nine parts of J.D., LlII. 34. 

Vasudhaira- — mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Vasumat — mt. in N., LVIII. 41. 

Vajikek—p. in W., LVIII. 37. 

Vatadhunar-c. in N., LVII. 35; LVIII. 44. 

Valasvana — mt. in llhu., LVII. 13. 

Varicara — p. in S., LVIII. 25. 

Varuna — One of the nine parts of Bhu., LVII. 0. 

Vuliyatodara*'* — c. in N., LVII. 39. 

Vahya — r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 20. 

Vrihlika--c. in N., LVII. 35. 

VitastiL — r. ri.sing from the Iliinavat mts., LVU. 17. 

(VidarbhaJ— c. in S., LVII. 47; LVIII. IT. 

11 Pargiter reads Vaisa (child) and informs that it would be better to read 
Vntxfih^ 'The Vatsas* (p. 351, ii. t). 

12 This might also he read as VnUi+nvastha (Par., p. 375, n. t). 

13 Pargitor reads liahytito ntrnlh which ho translates, as *the rarsjs of men 
outside’ (p. 320). But this Canto mentions countries compris'*d within the five 
traditional regions and hence the mention of 'race.s outside’ would he out of 
place here. 
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VidiiSa — r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20, 

(VidUu] — c. on the Viiidhya mts., LVII. 64. 

Videha— c. in E., LVII. 40; LVIII. 8. 

Vindhya — One of the seven mit. ranges in Bha.^ LVII. 11, 28, 47, 
63-55; LVIII. IG. 

Vipa4u — (1) r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 18. 

(2) r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 22. 

\ipula— mt. to W. of Meru, LIV. 20, 21; EVI. 13. 

Vipraiastaka — p. in W., LVIII. 34. 

Vimaiidavya — p. in C.R., LVIII. G. 

Virajuk§a — mt. to N. of Ment, LV. 13. 

Vi^akhavat — mt. to S. of Mem, LV. C. 

Vi4ala — mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

Vi4oka — ^mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

Viroiiotra — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 65. 

Vrka— c. in C.R., LVII. 33. 

Vrtra’glini — r. rising from the IVu’ipatra mts., LVII. 19. 
VrBadhva3a< — mt. in K,, LVIII. 11. 

Vrsablia — mt. to N. of Mem, LV. 12; LVI. 18. 

Vrsavat — mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 4. 

Vegavahiiii — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

Veni— r. in S., LVIII. 22. 

Venn — mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 5. 

Venukar-p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Venumaii — r. in W. and N.W., LVIII. 36, 39. 

Venyal — (1) r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 

(2} r. rising from the Sahya mts., LVII. 26. 

Venva — ^r. rising from the Patripatra mts., LVII. 19. 

Vetravatl — ^r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. 
Vedamantra — ^p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

Vedavatl— -r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 19. 

Vedafimrti — ^r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 19. 

Vanava — o. in K.D., LIII. 25. 

Vaitarani — ^r. rising from the mts., LVII. 24. 

Vaidurya — (1) mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

(2) mt. in S., LVIII. 24. 
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Vaidyuta — (1) nit. in Blia., LVII. 13. 

(2) e. in SM. D., LIII. 27. 

Vaibhraja — (1) A forest on mt. Vipula, LV. 2; LVI. 13. 

(2) mt. in Bba.. LVII. 12. 

Vai6ikya-~c. in S., LVII. 47. 

Vyagliragriva — p. in S.E., LVIII. 17. 

Vyagbramukba — ^mt. in E., LVIII. 11. 

S 

8aka~p. in C.R., LVIII. 6. 

Sakuli — r, rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

8anklia — mt. in S., LVIII. 24. 

SankliakQta — mt. to N. of Meini, LV. 12; LVI. 17. 

8ankhavati — r. in Bhadrasva V., LIX. 7. 

Satadru— r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 17, 37. 
8arkara—p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

8avadhana — p. in N., LVIII. 44. 

8avara — c. in S., LVII. 47. 

8aka — (1) One of the seven D., surrounded by Dugdha^Samudra, 
LIII. 22, 30; MV. 6. 

(2) p. in Km. V., MX. 14. 

Sakabhava— c. in PI. D., LIII. 29. 

8ataka — p. in N., LVIII. 46. 

'Salasrngin. — mt. to N. of Mem, LV. 13. 

Santika — p. in W., LVIII. 34. 

SaImali--One of the seven D., surrounded by SururSamudra, 
LIII. 26, 28; MV. 6. 

Salmavesmaka — ^p. in W., LVIII. 35. 

Srdva-^I). in C.B., LVIII. 6. 

Sikhara^ — mt. to S. of Mem, LV. 6; LVI. 9. 

Sijira — (1) r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 20. 

(2) r. rising from the Rksa mis., LVII. 24. 

Siva^ — c. ill Pli. D., LIII. 30. 

Sisira — c. in Pi. D., LIII. 29. 

8i^iraksu^— mt. to W. of Mer;u, LV. 9. 

8itanla (SLtairta) — mt. to E. of Mem, LV. 4, 17; LVI. 6. 

DKCEMBEB, 1934 ^ 
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Sitodar-l. to W. of Meru, LV. 3; LVI. 14. 

Sukti— mt. in S., LVIII. 24. 

iSuktimat — One of the seven m.t. ranges in Bha., LVII. 10, 30. 
Suktimati— r. riiiing from the Vmdliya mts., LVII. 23. 

Subhra— p. in E., LVIII. 12. 

8udra--c. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII. 31. 

Surasena — p. in C.R., LVIII. 7. 

Sulakara — c. in N., LVII. 40. 

8ulikar-c. in N., LVII. 41. 

Srngavat— mt. to N. and W. of Meru, LIV. 25 ; LV. 10. 

8rngin — great mt. system of J.D., LIV 9 
Sailika— p. in S., LVIII. 20. 

Sailusa— c. in S., LVII. 46. 

8aivala — ^mt. range in Bhadraiiva V., LIX. 4. 

$ona — r. rising from the Vindhya mte., LVII. 21. 

Syamaka-^p. in N., LVIII. 47. 

Syama — r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 

Sriparvata — mt. in Bh!a., LVII. 15. 

8veta^— (1) mt. range in J.T)., IJV. 9. 

(2) o. in 8al. D., LIII. 27. 

Svetapama — mt. range in Bhadrasva V., LIX. 4. 

Svetodara — ^mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

S 

Sakrtraka — A hilly country in N., LVII. 57. 

Sahketa (Saketa?) — p. in C.R., LVIII. 8. 

Sadaiiiii'a — r. rising from the Paripatra mts., LVII. 19. 

Sabindu — mt. to E. of Meru, LV. 6. 

Samula— mt. to S. of Meru, LV. 7. 

Saraja — c. on the Vindhya mts., LVII. 53. 

Sarasvati — r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. IG; LVIII. 7. 
[Sarasvati] — r. in W., LVII. 51. 

iSarpissamudra — One of th!e seven seas, surrounding K.D., LIV. 7. 
Sahasra^ikhara — mt. to W. of Mem, LV. 10. 

Sahya — One of the seven mt. ranges in Bha., LVII. 10, 27, 34. 
Ssrn^mat — ^mt. to N. and S. of Meru, LV. 12, G. 
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Sargiga— p. in S.W., LVIII. 31. 

Sardana— p. in N., LVIII. 43. 

SavitiT — A forest on mt. Supai'^va, LV. 2 ; LVI. 16. 

SinI'hali — r. rising from the Rksa mts., LVII. 24. 

Sindliu'* — (1) r. rising from the Himavat mts., LVII. 16. 

(^) r. rising from the Pariputra LVII. 19. 

(3) c. in N.. LVII. 36; LVIII. 30, 32. 

Siinhala — p. in S., LVIII. 27. 

Sila — V. flowing towards K. of Mem, LVI. 5-7 ; LIX. 7. 
Siikaiikavat — mt. to E. of Meru, JiV. 4. 

Siikumara — c. in S.D., LIII. 21. 

Sukhodaya— -c. in PI. D., LIII. 29. 

Suparsva — mt. to N. of Meru, LIV. 20, 21 ; LVI. 10. 

Suprayoga — r. rising frtm tie Sahya mts., LVII. 26. 

Sumlna — (;. in W., LVII. 50. 

Sumeruja — r. rising from the Vindhya mts., LVII. 23. 

Siiraksa — mt. to W. of Meru, LV. 9. 

Suiatl)a. — c. in K.D., LIII. 25. 

Suratha — r, rising from the A^indliya mts., LVII. 21. 

Surasa — mt. to W. of Meru, LA^. 9. 

Surastia— c. in AV., LVII. 52. 

Sutasamudra — One of the seven sens, surrounding fial. I)., LIV. 7 
Sutpalavati — r. rising from the Malaya mts., IjVII. 27. 
Surpakariia (hifirpa'’ ?) — ^mt, in E., LVIII. 11. 

Siiiya — mi. in S., LVIII. 26. 

Suryakanta. — mt. in N. Kurus, LIX. 22. 

Suryaraku (Surparaka?) — e. in AV., LVII. 49. 

Sairistlia — p. in N.E., LA^III. 50. 

Soma — r. rising from mi. Suparsva, LVI. 16-18. 

Saumya — One of tlie nine parts of Bha!., LVII. 6. 

Sauvlrar-c. in N., LVII. 36; LVIII. 30. 

Strivahya — p. in N.AV., LVIII. 39. 

Svakamhala — r. in Km. V., LIX. 15. 


14 Tho reading in LVlII, 32 is SindhulKulaJcavairaidli^ which is evidently a 
compound thoiigli its different elements are not intelligible. (Par., p. 370, n. *). 
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Svaraksu — r. risin'g* from the mt. Vipula, LVI. 13-15. 

Svarasa— mt. in Bha., LVII. 13. 

Svargabhaumanavadyaka^*— p. in N.E., LVIII. 51. 

Svarna^rngin — mt. to N. of Mem, LV. 13. 

Svapada (SvapadaP) — c. in W., LVIII. 50. 

H 

Hamsanahha — mt. to N. of Mem, LV. 12. 

Hamsamarga'-A hilly country in N., LVII. 41, 56. 

Hari — (1) mt. range in Km. V., LIX. 12. 

(2) One of the Varsas, LX. 4-5. 

Haifta^. in Sal. D.,, LIII. 27. 

Har^avardhana — c. in N., LVII. 38. 

Havirvarsa (Ilarivarfla ?) — c. in J.D., LITI. 34. 

Haii'abhusika — c. in N., LVII. 37. 

Harikar-p. in S.E., LVIII. 18. 

Hihga^p. in N.E., LVIII. 52. 

Hiinavat — A great mt. syi^tem to S. of the Hemnkfita mts., LIV. 9, 
24, 26; LV. 8; LVI. 10; LVII. 18, 59; LVIII. 32. 41; 
LIII. 36, 40. 

Hiranmaya — One of the Varsas of J.D., LX. 14. 

Hiranya — c. in J.D., LIII. 34. 

lliranvati — ^r. flowing in Hiranmaya, LX. 14. 

Huna — p. in N., LVIII. 45. 

Hemakuta — A great mt. system to N. of the Himalaya mt^., LTV. 9, 
26; LVIII. 18. 

Hematairaka — p. in N., LVIII. 46. 

Haih'aya — p. in \V., LVIII. 34. t 

HAKinAJtA V. Tuivedi 


16 This fieema to be a compound name (Par., p. 383, n. Jtl). 
t I muat renew my deep obligations to Dr. N. N. Daw, the editor of this 
Journal, for his valuable suggestions, 



Fanini and the Bkpratisakhya 

Mucli has been written on the relation between Panin i and the 
Pratii^akhyas, but hardly any definite result has been achieved on 
this point, and the best treatment of the subject is still to be 
found in Weber’s introduction to the Vajasaneyi Pratisakliya. 
The main difficulty in the way of fixing the relative chronology of 
these texts lies in the fact that both Paniiii and the Pratisakhyas 
have largely drawn upon a common grammatical tradition, so that 
even the most striking similarity between the two texts cannot prove 
the indebtedness of one to the other. Progressive use of grammatical 
termini technic i may serve as a criterion, but this too cannot be 
fully relied upon, for it has to be remembered that the texts in 
question have very probably undergone various rehandlings at 
different times. 

As for the specific problem of Panini and the Rkpratisakhya, 
Max Muller in his introduction to the latter pointed^ out long ago 
that all the four sutras of Panini { I, 1, IG; YI, 1, 127;'XflI, 3, 19; 

4, 51 ) in which Sakalya has been mentioned by name have their 
more or less exact counterparts in the IJkpratisakhya and concluded 
that Panini borrowed these sutras from the latter. Yet Max 
Muller could not carry conviction, for Hannes Skbld, for instance, 
in his '‘Papers on PauinP’ has completely turned the table against 
him. But there are actually certain indications, which, to all 
appearance, conclusively prove the dependence of Panini on the 
Rkpratisakhya, though however it is always possible that the whole 
or a part of the latter underwent a rehandling at a later date. 

It appears that Panini I, 1, Id ( sainhitddhau mhalyasye *tdv 
andrxe) has never been understood even by the ancient Indian 
commentators.^ Accepting the obvious anuvrtti of ot from the 
preceding sutra the Kasika explains it in the following way ; samhud- 
dhinimitto ya okdrah sa idkalydcaryasya inatena pray^hyasavi- 
jiio hhavati, itisabde *vaidike paratah “the o which is of vocative 

1 This sutra has not been directly quoted in the Mahabhasya and therefore 
Bkold considers it to bo spurious. Yet when comment inj; on the following sutra 
Patafijali assumes the anuvrtti of “SRkalya,” which clearly shows that Panini I, 
1, 16 too was known to him. 
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origin is to be called pragrhya in the opinion of Acslrya Sakalya 
when a non-Vedic iti follows**. But what is this "non-Vedic** iti > 
In the Kasikfi and the later commentaries it has been taken to 
signify the word iti in non-Vedic literature. But such an interpre- 
tation is not at all admissible, for Paiiini nfiVer uses the word mulrsa 
or avaidifca io indicate a linguistic phenomenon peculiar to non-Vedic 
Sanskrit. In fact, this “non-Vedic** iti is nothing but the iti of the 
padapatha of the Rgveda employed to indiciite the fact that tlie 
preceding word is pragrhya^ and the real meaning of the above 
siitra of Panini is “The o of vocative is prayrhya when f^ukalya’s 
non-Vedic iti follows.** It is well known that J^akalya, the author 
of the Padapatha and the llkpratisakhya (later recension by {^aunako) 
uses the word iti in the of tlie llgveda after a praijihya 

word of the sanihitd-iQxi. As this iti is not present in the sacred 
mantra it is quite intelligible that it should be called mutr.pty 
avaidika etc., and as it occurs only in the Padapatha of ^flakalya it 
may be called Sakalya’s with equal proprieiy. Kven the word 
andrm in this siitra of Panini is not accidental. The Samhita-text 
is called dr.U’sajrilutd in the likpratisakhya. It is obviously with 
referencQ.^kr'this “aru** text that Panini calls tliis symbolical iti 
**andrpi*\ 

If this interpretation of Panini I, 1, lb is correct it has to be 
admitted that Panini has directly drawn upon the llkpratisakliya 
in this (;ase. It cannot be argued that Panini lias taken this rule 
from some other grammatical work of t^akalya, for wliat other work 
than the Ukpratisakhya, which exclusively deals wiili the phonetic 
changes of tlie Padaiiatha of the' lik.sainhita, would mention this 
symbolical iti ? Needless to sa}', Panini J, 1, lb has its exact counter- 
part in the Ukpratisakhya. In sutra bO the l^ratisakhya^ lays down 
nknni nnifint ritajah prayrkyah “the o originated out of vocative is 
called jnayidiya**, and sutra 155 * tikaranddau pntyrhyalj) 

shows that this remains unchanged when iti follows. 

It may be objected however that according to the above inter- 
pretation Panini 1, 1, lb would cease io be a vaikalpika sutra as it 
has been always considered to be, and, what more, it will then 
have to be regarded as an absolute rule about Vedic Sanskrit. 
vStrange as it may appear, this and tlie three following sutras actually 
seem to be meant exclusively for Vedic Sanskrit although there is no 
indication in the text of Panini to that effect, unless it is assumed 


2 The Rkpriitifsiikhya will be quoted according to ^Xtiiller’s edition. 
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that the name of Sakalya implies in this group of sutras that they 
are to be applied to the Vedic language only. This is certainly a 
serious departure from the usual methodology of I’anini, in whose 
system reference to older authorities only signifies that the sutra in 
question is vaikalpika. But to all these apparent anomalies there 
is an obvious explanation which is fully satisfactory ; in all these 
sutras Pan ini had been but copying the I^-kpratisakhya which deals 
exclusively with the Veda. Indeed Panini always quotes his 
authorities in the genitive when he means to say that the siitra in 
question is vaikalpika^ and in I, 1, IG too he has quoted Sakalya in 
the genitive. But in the other sutras, when the name of an authority 
is quoted in the genitive, the word viatena has to be supjdied after 
it, so that sphofayanasya in VI, 1, 123 signifies “in the opinion of 
Sph.“ and cdkravarmanasya in VI, 1, 130 signifies “in the opinion 
of Cakr.'* But there is no room for the word matena after ^dkalyasya 
in I, 1, 16 if it is interpreted in the way suggested above : Panini 
here simply speaks of Sakalya's iti (i. e. the symbolical iti of the 
Padapatha), he is not quoting Sakalya’s opinion. Thus if **idkalyasye 
in I, I, IG is taken to mean “when Sakalya's iti follows" 
and not “in the opinion of Sakalya when iti follows," as the 
traditional commentators have understood, it will give us not only a 
better meaning of I, 1, 16 but also explain why this and the following 
three siltras have no scope in the non-Vedic language. 

It is interesting to note how Patanjali cum suis was involved in 
difficulties on account of his failure to understand the meaning 
of the word idkalyasya in P. I, 1, 16. Patanjali himself recognised 
that P. 1,1, 17-18 constitute but one sutra, and yet he was constrained 
to split it up into two because he considered it to be a vaikalpika 
sutra on account of the anuvftti of *Udkalyasya,*^ But according to 
the interpretation suggested above, Panini I, 1, 17-18 would be no 
vaikalpika sutra at all and would simply mean “the particle u is 
lengthened and nasalised when Sakalya’s non-Vedic iti (i. e. the 
symbolical iti of the Padapatha^ follows," and this is exactly what 
is laid down in the jprkpratisakhya, Sutra 76 : ukdraS ce* tikarayena 
yukto rakto 'pfkto draghitah idkalena “and u too is pragfhya when 
it is connected with iti, nasalised, not followed by a consonant 
(aprkta) and lengthened by Sakala." It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that here too Panini has directly borrowed from the 
!(lkpratisakhya. Panini's unah mp (1,1, 17-18) considered as constitut- 
ing one and the same sutra conveys therefore a fully intelligible 
meaning, provided it is not taken to be a vaikalpika sutra. Indeed, 
in trying to thrust upon it a vaikalpikka meaning Patanjali and his 
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successors iu the held have distorted the meaning of this siitra and 
given rise to hypothetical word-combinations which perhaps never 
existed in the language. Juxtaposition of m and if/ is difficult to 
imagine in the actual language. Such a combination is possible only 
in the Tadapatha* and Panini, or rather the llkpratisakhya from 
which Panini copied this rule, had in view only those special cases 
of u in which it is lengthened and nasalised before the symbolical /f/, 
the sign of pragrliya. But Patanjali cum snis misconstrued all. In 
their opinion Panini*s unah urn prescribes three different aliernutives 
for the euphonic combination of u with iti : (1) u itif when u is 
j)ragfhya \ (2) uiii iti; and (3) v iti. In order to justify this interpreta- 
tion they were even compelled to split uj) Pan ini's original one and 
undivided sutra into two, although the juxtaposition of u and iti is 
hardly possible in the actual language. 

If the above interpretation of Panini 1,1, lG-18 is correct it would 
reflect no glory on the author of these sutras, for it will not only 
prove that he borrowed these sutras from the Itkpratisakhya but also 
that he borrowed these sutras without understanding them. It has 
been pointed out that the corresponding sutras of the Pratisakhya 
deal with euphonic combinations of the symbolical iti of the Pada- 
patha. But what interest can have Panini iu such euphonic combi- 
nations when he is writing a grammar of the actual language 

Coming to sutra 1,1, we are again confronted with an anomaly. 
It has not been indicated either in the Mahabhasya or in the Kasika 
that this is a rule which has its scope only in the Vedic language, 
but it is a fact that the jiragi'hya vowels ? and u in loc. sg., of which 
Panini speaks here, are met with only in the llgveda (cf, Wacker- 
nagel, III §8Gc, |97b). There is apparently only one way of 

explaining this anomaly. According to the interpretation of sutra 
1,1, IG suggested above, the word mkalyasya has been used there not 
only to characterise the symbolical iti of tlie Padapatha but also to 
indicate that the sutra in question is to be ajqdied to tlie Vedic 
language alone (the iti in question being possible only in the Pada- 
pat ha of Vedic texts). Now, if this ‘‘sakalyasya" is assumed in 
Sutra 1,1,19 by anuvi tti it may be actually taken to be meant for 
the Vedic language alone. Both the Mahabhasya and the Kasika are 
however unanimous that there is no auucitti of ^'mhdyasya'^ in tliis 
sutra. But it is certain that Panini assumed the word ^HCtkahjanya'* 
also in 1,1, 19. Panini here refers to pragehya t and u in loc. sg. 
used only in Vedic language. But Wackernagel (III §97b) has 
pointed out that in tho case of tl there is nothing to show that iu the 
Saiphitu-text it has been actually treated us pmgi'hya. In the 
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Padapiltlia however this « of loo. sg. , along with the analogous 7 , is 
always treated as prafjfhya. It is quite (dear therefore that Panini 
could never have laid down this rule had he not been familiar either 
with the Padapatha or with the Rkpratisakliya which deals with the 
euphonic laws of the Padapiitha. In either case Ih'inini would natu- 
rally refer to f^akalya. But it is very unlikely that Panini tiad 
personal knowled!ge of the Padapatha, — his amazing mistakes, both 
of omission and commission, when dealing with the language of the 
Veda, would Iiardly (jountenance su{ h a theory. It may l)e safely 
(!on(duded, therefore, that the Kkpratisakhyu is the direct source of 
Panini I, I, 19, with which its sfitra 73 is identical in meaning, 
though not in form. Anuvrtti of being thus ascer- 

tained, Panini I, 1, 19 {hhliau ca saptam ym the) has to be inter- 
preted as "Siakalya's 7 . and u functioning as locative case-suffix are 
uho piafjihya**, Tliis interpretation would on iJie one hand indicate 
the sutra to be exclusively meant for the Yedift language, and on tlie 
other, explain tlie anomaly that the shorter case-suffix i? in loc. sg., 
although apparently not treated as pntpf/iyu in the Saiuhita text, 
has been actually described as such in this sutra. This interpre- 
tation is therefore in every way superior to the traditional one 
given by Patanjali etc., according to which it means “7 and d too 
are pragfhya when functioning in locative sense. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the point that we are ( oncerned 
here with the Padapatha of Rgveda alone, for Sakalya, mentioned 
by Panini, is known to have been the Padakara of tliis text only. 
Panini’s ri les of Pragrhya, as interpreted above, should therefore be 
expected to conform to those followed in the Padapatha of Kksainhita 
alone. They would naturally apply also to the rules of Pragrhja 
followed in the Padapathas of other Vedic texts exactly following 
Sakalya^s system, though however such a text is (lifficult to find. 

The whole group of sutras in Panini I, 1, 16-19 is therefore to all 
aiipearance directly taken from the Rkpratisakliya, though however 
it is quite possible that at the time of borrowing the Prutisiikhya 
was much different from what it is to-day. Many other sutias of 
Panini seem to have been taken from the same source, but in their case 
determined sceptics may still demur to such a comdusion. But from 
Pauini's section on accent it is possible to point out at least another 
sutra in whose case it is again quite evident that Panini is the 
borrrower and the Pratisakhya the lender. It is Panini’s last sutra 
but one (VIII. 4. 67). 

The sutra runs as follows : no "dattasrai itodayavi aydryyayalava- 
hCiiyapdndm “not when an udatta or svariia follows, excepting in 
decemher, 1934 8 
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the opinion of Garj^ya, Galava and Kuj^yapa/' The whole problem 
here hiiif^es on the word adnya which has been used here in the sense 
of para. Nowhere else lias Panini used the word udaya in this sense 
and therefore all his commentators were at a loss to (know how to 
explain this strange techninal term. So far as can be seen, Patahjali 
has nowhere referred to this sfitra. The author of the Kai^iku however* 
has given an altogether fantastic explanation which has been none 
the less devoutly accepted by subsequent commentators. According 
to the Kai^ika the word udaya has been used here ina/iyalarthain. 
The Siibodhini develops this point in the characteristic way. The 
author of this recent sub-commentary says that the grammar begins 
with the propitious word vrddiu {vrddhir adaic), the word siva. 
occurs in the middle of it (kivakamariHUisya kara IV, 4, 143), and it 
is but fitting that the propitious word udaya should be used towards 
its end. All this ingenuity is however simidy peine perdue, for the 
word in question is evidently taken from the Rkpratisukhya, in 
which the word udaya is regularly used in the sense of para. The 
compound udattaavaritodayam in the above sutra of Panini is 
evidently a defective pada of an antisfuhh verse. It is certainly 
no mere accident that this pada. is repeatedly met with in the 
Rkprati4akhya. The compound udattasvaritodayam actually occurs 
in sutra 203 of this Prati^akhya which is exactly equivalent to 
Panini VIII. 4, 07 (read with the preceding sutra). Can it be 
doubted under these circumstances that Panini directly copied the 
first part of this sutra from the ^kpratisakhya and in so doing 
inadvertently imported into his grammar also the technical term 
udaya which is quite foreign to his system ? This shows again that 
Panini has not only copied the Rkpratisukhya, but he has copied 
it mechanically, perhaps without even understanding what he was 
copying. 


Bata KRISHNA Ghosh 



Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his Career in Bengal 


Disputed succession and the consequent rivalry and jealou&y 
amongst princes of the royal blood, ending in their revolt againsli the 
reigning sovereign, were the curse of the Mughals in India. Salim 
was the first to rebel against his father Akbar; Khusrau did the same 
against Jaliangir, only to be followed hy liis brother Khurrain, better 
known as Shah' Jahan. 

Third in seniority, Shah Jahan was, in energy, ability, and 
military talents, the first and foremost amongst his four brothers, and 
was marked out to be the heir-a.j>parent to the throne. But his hopes 
of a peaceful succession were fru.stratcd, mainly on account of the 
jealousy and intrigues of the ambitious and pou’ovful Queen Nur Jahan, 
and driving the prince into open lebellioii against his father towards 
the end of 1622. It was a critical moment in the history of the Mughal 
empire. The frontier province of Qandahar on the north-west, a com- 
mensal centre of great importance and (he bone of contention between 
the Persian and Mughal sovereigns since the time of Humayuu, liad 
just been recaptured by Shah Abbas of Persia, and its immediate reco- 
very was essentjal. Prince Shah Jahan wa.s the man of the hour. He 
had won great success in the Deccan war, and Jjad a large army and 
abundant resources at his command. instead of employing them 

against a formidable foreign enemy, he was compelled to waste them in 
an internal <*nnflict. ‘The result was doubly disastrous. The hoj)e of 
tile recovery of Qaiidaliar remained unfulfilled, wliile the Mu^dial 
government was drained of millions of money and deprived of the 
services of some of its 'greatest men. In fact, tJiis revolt, which lasted 
well over tliree years, threw the whole emjiire into great confusion and 
‘deeply injured the Impeinal interest ',iii Afghanistan, on the north- 
western frontier, as well as in the Deccan.’' 


I history of Jahanfjir, p. 395. 
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To this important episode of Mughal history, only a passing 
reference is to be found in current text booiks — those of Vincent 
Smith, Elphinstone, I/ane Poole, and Keene— a more detailed treat- 
menfi is noticeable in the works of a number of a European scholars, 
notably Gladwin, Dow, and Stewart. Gladwin's account of Shah 
Jahan's rebellion is quite accurate s<o far as it goe*^, and is based mainly 
on the Maasir-ujahangiri of Kamgur Khan, of which it is really ‘an 
intelligent summary.' Dow, on the other hand, relying chiefly on the 
Iqhalnarnah-i^Jahangin of Motamad Khan and the Shahs Jahannaninh 
of Muhammad Amin Kazwini, supplies a more exhaustive account, 
which is not always accurate and requires careful scrutiny with the help 
of contemporary worksi not used by him. Stewart, on his part, utilised 
most of the standard Persian chronicles, including the Riyazu-s^Salaiin ^ 
besides the work of Dow. But his narrative shows too much dependence 
on that of Dow, with the inevitable result that some of the errors of 
the latter have crept into his own (cf. the details of the battle of Raj 
Mahal). A more palpable defect of Stewart is his faulty chronology of 
the rebellion. 

The last worker in the field, worthy of note, is Professor Bern 
Prasad, the author of the History of Jahangir, He has given us, for 
the first time, a careful, critical, and fairly detailed narrative of the 
rebellion, utilising all available materials (excepting the Bnharistnn-u 
Ghaihi to which we shall refer presently), and, in this sense, may be 
said to have anticipated my work. But many interesting and import- 
ant details (e.g. the details of the battles near Akbarpur. r. end of 
April, 1624, and on the bank of the Tons, c. end of October, 1624, (ho 
full history of the conquest and administration of Bengal by the rebel 
piince, and the part played by the Porti^guese chieftains of Bengal in 
the rebellion) have been necessarily left out by Di\ Beni Prasad as 
beyond the scope of a liandy, complete, history of the reign of 
Jahangir. The object of the prcM^ni paper is to make an intensive 
study of only one important episode in that reign. 

The discovery within recent times of some new valuable materials 
has made a minute study of Prince Shah Jahan's lebellion quite 
feasible. Our most noteworthy original source is the Persian 
manuscript BaJiaristan-uGhaihi, It professes to be a. history of 
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Bengal and Orissa during the peiiod 1608-24 A.D., written by an 
Imperial officer named Mirza Nathan, later bn created Sliitab Khan by 
the Emperor Jahangir. ^While the authenticity and weallth of 
material of the Ba1iori»fan for the history of Bengal in 
general may now be. taken to have been widely reftogiiised,* iin value 
as a source, so far as the present topic is concerned, cannot be over- 
estimated. Mirza Nathan joined the ranks of the rebel prince Shah 
Jahan soon after he had defeated the Bengal viceroy Ibrahim Khan 
Eaithjang, c, end of April, 1624, and continued to act as one of his most 
trusty lieutenants in Bengal till February, 1625. Hi-s axtcouii.t of the 
rebellion is therefore as valuable as that of an ‘‘eye-witness” 
It is also exhaustive (coverinjar about 72 pages of the manuscript — folios 
292ai328a), and thus well compensates for the paucity of materials 
noticeable in the official Muslim chronicles of the ])eriod. 

What enhances ite histoiical value is the fac t that it is the only 
story of the rebellion, so far available, from the side of Prince Shah 
Jahan. Hitherto we had to rely entirely for the hiS|tory of this episode 
on the Memoirs of Jahangir, and on other w’orks manifestly based on 
them. These are really the accounts of the enemy of the rebel prince 
and of his adherents, and are necessarily very brief in their scope and 
much prejudiced in their outlook. It is only after the discovery of the 
Baliaristan that this subject can be treated from a more or less impartial 
standpoint, and in details of almost absolute accuracy and contemiiorary 
authenticity. 

In the light of new materials so obtained, I have ventured to offer 
Fathers S. Manrique and J. Cabral of the fall of Hugly (1632) throw 
new light on the activities of the Portuguese officers and adventurers 
in regard to this revolt. 

In the IJght of new materialn .so obtained, I have ventured to offer 
a thorough and detailed study of the rebellion of Prince Shah Jahan, 
with special reference to his career in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 


2 For a detailed discussion regarding its historical value and contents, see 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s article in JBOnS., March., 1921, and the present writer’s 
A Hutory of Muohal North-East Frontier Polkij, Introduction, 7-9. 
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I. TiIK OUTIIHKAK of SlfAII J All AN’S REVOLT. 

Ill the inoiUh of Miirch, Ihe fort of Qandahnr was laid siege 

to by tlie PerNian king Slmli Aidin'*. Hie profesiHiions of friendship and 
goodwill, ilirougli diplomatic envoys, had so lulled the suspicions of the 
Muglial ICmperor Jaliangir that the defence of that important frontier 
pof«t was entirely neglected. It thus fell an easy prey to the Persians, 
after a siege of about a month and half.® 

The Mughal Mmperor, being in a weak state of health for. some time, 
had rei>aired to Ka'*hmir. At the new? of the attack on Qandaliar, he 
hastened down to Ijahore to organise the defence. Prince Shah Jahan, 
who had already won fame as a great military commander by his ex- 
ploits in Rajputana and the Deccan, was then stationed in Burhanpur. 
He was ordered to proceed to the relief of Qandahar with the entire 
Deccan levy. 

Shah Jahan was in a really difficult situation. The declining 
health of his father had already brought the question of succession, in 
wdiich he was greatly iiiiterested, to the forefront of Imperial politics. 
By the murder of Khusrau, he had removed one obstacle from the w'ay. 
He feaivd nothin<g from, his second brother Parvez, a hard drinker, ease-, 
loving and indolent, who 'was sure to have an earlty death. His one 
formidable rival wa.s the younges»t brother Shall riyar. He too was per- 
sonally unfiti for iihe royal office, being feeble in body an<l mind, and 
had in fact no jiolitical ambition, but he was dragged into public life 
by Nur Jahan, who made him her son-in-law and her nominee for the 
throne. 

Equally shrewd, capable, and ambitious, the son and the step-mother 
were anxious to get rid of each other, so as to be free to exercise abso- 
lute authority after the death of the Empeior. The sieige of Qandahar 
afforded Nur Jahan an opportunity of inducing her docile husband to 
send Shah Jahan away to that distant frontier. The latter clearly saw 

3 For the Qandahar affair, see Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri (Sir S. Ahmad's text) & 
Eng. Trns. by Hogem and Beveridge [henceforth abbreviated as Jahangir (R&B.)] 

II, 230, 233-4, 240-45, ]i46-7; Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri (Bibliotheca Indica series) 
henceforth referred to ae Iqhalnamah^, 19-2; Muntakhah-ulJuhah (henceforth 
referred to as iT. Khan), I, 320-27. History of Jahangir, 346-47, 348-49, 355. 
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through the clever move of Iub lulveiMary, aud a< firs! HouglH, to evade 
the arduous task imposed on him. Hut when tins proved fruitless, he 
hedged in his acceptance with so many conditioiis foi liis own safety 
that it amounted practically to a lefusal. dahangir was mindi enraged, 
and commanded the prince to despatch his trooj>s innnediatelv'to conrl, 
but he still hesitated and delayed, dust at. this moment <jf extreme 
tension, a bloody dispute between Shah dahan’s men and, t he algeiits of 
Niir Juhau’s soii-iu-law, over the possession of the joyir of Dholpur, 
brought matters to a crisis.^ 

Nur Jalian fully exploited this iiioidenl to discredit her rival and 
deprive him of the syinjuithy and atyeclion of his father. Shah dahaii 
was not only sharply rebuked for bis insolence and disloyalty, but was 
also forbidden the court, and once more peiemi»toi ily ordcied to <end 
back his ainiy. Some of his joyin in Nortli India were aKo t ransfeired 
to vShahriyar, tlmugh he was asked to choose holdings of eipial value in 
the Deccan. 

2. Shah Jahan puoc kkds i hom ihk Dkcc ax icavauhs Achja, nui is 

DKl'JCATKI) AT ITIK IIATTI.K OF BUXX HCUR. 

Alarmed at the growing estrangement of his father and sincerely 
anxious to placate him, Sh.ih Jahan sent an envoy with a letter of 
ajjoliogy. Hut owing to Nur dahuirs machinations, ho was refused a 
healing. Finding tha,t nothing hut his luin would satisfy the (ineen, 
the prince became desjierate, and, in December, lt»‘J2, unfurled the 
standard of levoU at Maiidu, whence be proceeded with bis entire army 
towards the north.® 

Jahangir prepared himself, under the inspiration of his (jueen, to 
meet the foreign aj^ well as the inteinul enemy as best he could. While 
prince Shahriyar was sent, under the guardianshi]) of Mirza Rustam, 
against the formeii, prince Vai vez was summoned fiom hi> joyir in Bihar 
and appointed, with tl:e veteran general Mahahat Khan nominally as hi.s 

4 Juhavyir (R. & 13 ), il, 231, 234-3G. Iqhfihiumah^ 13.1-4. Mfnisii-ul f ’ nttmt, 

Rib. Indica Series Kng. Trns. hy Heveridgt* [heneefortli abbreviated as M (I. 
(Beveridge)], i, 143-50. History oj 348-51. 

5 Jqhnltiamah, PJ6. MJy. (Beveridge), I. 150; Hi>^ftny of Jahtinyir. ,‘152 

6 Juhanfjir (II. B.), II. 238-33. 240-47; History of Juhomjir, 3.53. 3-55; 
iPa(/}«Aa/inar/iaA (Bibliotheca Iiidiea Series), II. 339-40 A. Khan^ I. 330-31. 
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8ul)o)’(]iuute but really in chief command, to deal with the latter. 
Jahangir himself soon left T^ahore and marched, via Nur Sarai, to Delhi 
(feb., 1G23), in order to watch developments. 

From Maiidu, Shah Julian rapidly advanced towaids Agra, 
apparently with a view to caiituring the foi-t and intercepting the 
royal treasures under orders of removal to Delhi. But ow'ing to the 
foresighii and prudence of Aaaf Khun, the vizir, and Itibar Khan, the 
commandaat of the Agia fort, the. removal was postponed. The forti- 
fications of Agra having alioady been strengthened, an attempti to storm 
it was not considered feasible, and .the rebel prince contented himself 
with robbing some of the nobles of the city (which w'as not W’ell-protect- 
ed) and plundering their houses. He then mnrclied rapidly along the 
Jumna towards Delhi. Near Bilochpiir, he met the Imperialists headed 
by Mahabat Khan, with the van under Abdullah Khan Firozjang. Shah 
Jahaii sufFered a heavy defeat in that battle, and lost, his able Brahmin 
lieutenant Sundar, alias Raja Bikramjit. The only redeeming feature 
-was the winning over of the Imperial commander Abdullah Khan to his 
side.^ 

Jahangir was greatly elated at this victory, and lavishly rewarded 
his officers. His next act was to urge Mahabat Khan, who had mean- 
w'hile been joined by Sultan Parvez, to pursue the vanquished prince. 
Prince Dawar Bakhsh, son of Khu<<rau, was at ihe same time desjtatched 
to Gujarat, under the charge of Khan Azam, to wrest tha^t province from 
the hands of the officers of Shah Jahan. 

3. Shah Jahan rbtibes to the Deccan. 

In the meantime the rebel prince had hastened back to the fort of 
3(andu.' At the news of the entry of the Imperial generals into the 
province of Malwa. across the pass of Chandaghat (between Ajmere and 

7 For details of the battle, see Jahangir (B. A B.), 11. 246>266; Jqhalnamah, 
203*4; Maasir-uJahangiri, 194a et. seg. Heign of Jahangir by F. Gladwin (hence- 
forth referred to as Oladwin)^ 64; History of Jahangir, 359*361, 

8 0. S. Ojha (Bafpuianehd Itihds, III. pp. 824-26) suggests on the authority 
of some standard Rajput annals that Shah Jahan halted at Udaipur on his way 
back to Mandu, after his defeat at Bilochpur, made friends with its ruler Maharan& 
Karpa Singh, and secuired the services of hie younger brother and commar.'der*in- 
ohief Raja Bhim Singh. 
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Malwa), he moved forward to face them, with an army of 20,000 horse, 
300 elephants, besides a large park of artillery. But he soon changed 
his plan, and, avoiding an open encounter, tried to harrass the enemy 
by guerilla warfare. Mahabat Khan, however, proved more than a 
match for Shah Jahan. He met the new tactics quite effectively, and, 
at the same time, succeeded in inducing many of the leadin|g officers 
of the' rebel prince to desert him. Panic-stricken and suspicious about 
the loyalty of his remaining followers, Shah Jahan crossed the Narbada, 
and, having secured the fords of that river with the help of his trusty 
officer, Bairam Beg, retired to the stronghold of Asir, whence he moved 
who had joined the party of the rebel prince with his eldest son Darab 
(o Burhanpur. More desertions followed. Khan Khanan Abdur Eahim, 
Khan, also attempted to secede, but, on being unsuccessful, both father 
and son were placed under surveillance.* 

4. Shah Jahan sttfers fresh reverses and disappointments. 

The cause of the rebel prince suffered in Gujarat as well. That 
province, which had long been in his posseesion, was now reoccupied by 
the Imperial officers. Abdullah Khan, the local governor, was forced 
to retire, and he rejoined Ms master at Burhanpur after many vicissitudes 
of fortune (c, early in Sept., 1623).^® 

In great distress, Shah Jahan now sought foreign aid, and sent 
envoys to the courts of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, but neither of these 
states responded. Being on the verge of war, Uiey were vying with 
one another in securing the help of the Mughal Emperor, and were 
unwilling to injure their case by adopting the cause of a helpless rebel. 

The prince at last decided to make peace and submit to the Emperor. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened with Mahabat Khan. Neither 
Mahabat Khan nor Sultan Parvez was really willing to come to terms; 
moreover, the former decided to play with the peace more to throw the 
unfortunate prince off Ms guard and lead him into further troubles. 
The plan succeeded. The Khan Khanan, who was wavering in his 
loyalty to Shah Jahan, was sent to confer with Mahabat Khan. But 

9 Jahangir (R.&B.), II, 271-74; GUidwin, 66-66; HUfory of Jahangir^ 363-64. 

10 For details, see Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 261-67, 268-69; Iqhalnamah, 
206-10; MM. (Beveridge), I. 493; Gladwin, 66-68. 
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before he could reach his destination, some Imperia'U.sts, iakin^pf udvaii^t- 
age of the carelessness of the trcojis guarding the fords, on acconut of 
the peace negotiations, managed to cros^i the Narbada one night and fall 
upon the rebels. Bairam Beg, their commander, was taken unawares, 
and, unable to cope with the enemy, fled.“ 

All talk of peace was now over. The Khan Khanan, in spite of his 
solemn oath to stand by the rebel prince, rejoined the Iniperialisle, who 
moved forward across the Narbada without any oi)i)ositiou to hunt down 
Shah Jahan in Burhanpur. 

5. Shah J ahan decides to leave foe Bengal. 

No other way being open to him, the rebel prince decided to leave 
the Deccan altogether and create for himself a new sphere of influence, 
whence he could tiy his luck again. This was found in Bengal. 

On account of its peculiar physical features, geographical isola- 
tion, and chronic political confusion, Bengal had afforded, particularly 
during the Mughal period, a tempting field to many daring adventurers, 
and often a safe asylum to helpless refugees. It had once been seized 
by the Afghan chief Slier Khan, who had soon to make room for his 
Mughal adversaiy Humayuu, and it now offered to ])riiice Shah Jahan, 
the great-grandson of the latter, a shelter from the relentless pursuit of 
his enemies. 

The political situation in Bengal at that time seemed to be favour- 
able to tbe rebel prince. Though owing to the indefatigable eiieigy 
and perseverance of Aluu-ddiii Islam Khan (1608-13), most of the 
powerful Afghan and Hindu zainindurs had been subdued, ^political 
disaffection was still rife, and could at any moment as:sume a foiini liable 
character. Bahadur Khan, zamiudar oJ Hijli, and tlie king of Tipperab, 
amongst others, were at that tune giving much trouble to the existing 
viceroy Ibrahim Khan Kathjaiig. Further, Musa Klian, the most 
powerful amongst the zamindars of south-eastern Bengal, who bad, 
after his subjection, rendered valuable services to the Mughal Fimperor 
in Bengal as well as in Kainrup, had just died. His son and successor 
Masum Khan, a hot-headed and fickle youth of eighteen or nineteen, 

11 Jahcmgir (R. <fc B.), H. 278*79; History of Jakavyir^ 370-71; 
(Beveridge^ 1. 379. 
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was not likely to tread in the footsteps of his father, and, in fact, proved 
for a time a pliant tool in the hands of Shah Jahan. 

While these internal complications appeared to he welcome to (he 
rebel prince, the external dangers threatening tlie province of Bengal 
also, in a way, proved to be useful to liim. TJie fiontier outposts in 
JesBOre and Bhiilua had been euft’erin'g from repeated inroads of the 
Feringhi pirates of Sandip and the king of Arrakan respectively, and 
Shah Jahan could naturally count upon their help in fighting the com- 
mon enemy — the Mughal Emperor. The most effective means of hold- 
ing the riparian plain of Ben’gal against the enemy was a strong navy, 
and it could easily be supplied by the powerful king of Arrakan and the 
Feringhi adventurers and the zamjudai's of lower Bengal. Substan- 
tial help in the same direction might also be expected from the Portu- 
guese settlers in Hugly and Pipli, tlien under the rule of one Miguel 
Rodrigues.*^ 

Thus, to the resourceful mind of Shah Jahan, Bengal appealed to 
be a good substitute for the Deccan, not only as a base of opeartions, 
but also as a recruiting ground and a source of supi)lies in the inevit- 
able contest, and to Bengal he prepared to go at* the end of the autumn 
of 1023. 

0. Shah Jahan pas.sks tiiroitgii Qolcoxda to MASumrATAM. . 

The shortest and safest route to that distant province lay tlirough 
the domain of his former enemy, tlie king of (lolconda. Shah Jahan 
accordingly left Burhanpur, crossed theTapti, tlioiigli it was in liigh flood 
owing to heavy rains, and marched in a south-easterly direction. But, 
he was given no rest. Under the orders of the kiiupeior, or rather of 
the Queen, Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan continued to pursue him 
even across the flooded Tapti, and marched on for forty los as far as the 
pragattah of Ankot. Shah Jaliaii increased his pace and reached the 
fort of Maluir, whence he entered the teiritory of Golcoiida and begged 
tlie help of its ruler. 

Tliat monarch found liini'-elf in a difficult position. He could not 
afford to displease the Impel iali'»t.s by liarboiiring the rebel prince, lest 
they should retaliate by helping his own enemy, the king of Bijapur. 

12 IJistorii of the Vorfiujursp h\ Brnt/nJ, p. 60, footnote. 
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Nor could he turn Shah Jahan away forthwith, for this would lead to 
an immediate conflict with the prince, who had already reached his 
domain at the head of an army. So he took a middle course. He sent 
Shah Jahan a small amount of cash and some goods, and, at the same 
time, instructed the otficera to offer him supplies and also help hiitt 
otherwise, so that he might, pass through the kingdom as quickly as 
possible. “ 

Shah Jahan took the hint, and promised that he would leave Gol- 
conda territory in fifteen or twenty days, without causing any haim to 
the people. But he could not traverse the long territory of Telingana 
within that time, and actually took about twenty -four days to reach the 
port of Masulipatam (Nov.-, 5). 

7 Shah Jahan's taety. 

The small town was in great excitement at the news of the approach 
of Shah Jahan with his aitmy. In spite of his solemn undertaking to 
spare the life and property of the citizens, two-thirds of them left the 
place in hot haste. The rebel prince, however, was true to his word 
and behaved well towards those who did nob move. He stayed in 
Masulipatam for five days, giving his men a much-needed rest after the 
severe strain of continuous marches in rains and foul weather. His 
army had now dwindled to about 4,500 cavalry and 12,000 infantiy, 
including camp followers. Be.sides this, he had 500 elephants and a 
numbei of ti’ansport camels. Amongst the more prominenti of his 
officers were Abdullah Klian Firozjang, the commander-in-chief, Darya 
Khan Roliilla and his sons, Babu Khan and Bahadur Khan, Kludmat- 

13 Jahangir (R. & B.), 11. 290-91; Sir W. Foster's Knglish Factories in 
tndia^ 1622-23, 313; History of Jahangf^, 374; Jonrnol of Indian History^ II. 
(1922-23), 11-12. 

14 FnglUh Factories in India (1622-23), 314; Journal of Indian History, It. 
12; History of Jahangir,, 374. Some years* Travels into Africa and Asia by T. 
Herbert (henceforth abbreviated as Herbert)., 89, has about the some figure — 4,000 
horse and 300 elephants. But a Dutchman named Jan Libasnaer, the master of 
a ship which had arrived at Masulipatam on October 17, 1623, who personally 
met Bhah Jahan, gives a much higher estimate of the rebel army — 14,000 horse, 
1,600 elephants and 2,600 camels {Hague Transcripts, Series, I, Vol. VI. No. 21^, 
quoted in English Factories in India (1622-23, 316, foot-note) — which seems rather 
incredible. 
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puraat Khan and Bumi Khan, the artillery officers, Darab Khan (son 
of Khan Khanan Abdur Bahim), Shujaat Khan {alms Sayyid Jafar), 
.Waair Khan, Nasir Khan (aluAf Khawajah Sabir), Bairam Bejg- Turka- 
man (later on entitled Khani Dauran), Baja Bhim, Baja Sardul, and 
Bao Manrup. 

8. Shah Jahan eittees Orissa. 

On November 10, 1G28, Shah Jahan struck his camp at Masulipatam, 
and, turning towards ihe north-east, soon entered the Mughal province 
of Orissa, through the Chhajtar Diwar Pas8.“ 

The new plan of operations of the rebel prince did not come as a 
surprise to his father. In fact, he had long ago anticipated it and had 
appointed Mirza Bustam governor of Allahabad, with orders to oppose 
Shah Jahan in case he advanced towards Bengal. At the news of his 
imminent entry into Orissa, Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan (who 
returned to Burhanpur for the rains after Shah Jahan had been driven 
to seek refuge on foreign soil) were ordered to move towards Allahabad 
and Bihar, and, if necessary, to Bengal, to prevent the rebel prince from 
securing a footing there. Another Imperial general, Khan Jahan, 
was asked to remain in Agra, ready for an emergency. A farman was 
also issued to Ibrahim Khai> Fathjang, the viceroy in Bengal, that he 
should always be on the alert and offer vigorous opposition to Shah 
Jahan. lie was directed to similarly instruct Jiis nephew Ahmed Beg 
Khan, the governor of Orissa, so that the rebel prince might be repulsed 
even before he could reach Bengal.** 

9. Orissa occupied unopposed. 

Though Ibrahim Khan played his part quite well, his nephew 

15 Jahangir (R. & B.) II. 298 (Elliot & Dawson’s History of India, VI 390-91); 
Poidishahnamah, 1. 383; K. Kkan, I. 343; Gladwin^ 69; Journal of Indian History, 
1922-23, 12; History of Jahangir, 376. The Dutchman, Jan. Libteneer, tells us 
that at Masulipatam Shah Jahan *made overtures to the Dutch to accompany him 
to Bengal, offering, among other things, to hand over to them the cnstle of Surat : 
but Lib»nffir pleaded intobility to do anything in the absence of his chief’. This 
story remains totally uncorroborated, and does not seem to be worthy of credit. 

16 Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 280-81, 294-96. IqhaUamah, 216 (E. D., VI. 

408) Baharistan, pp. 291b-292a. The suggestion [Stewart, Entory of Bengal, 
(henceforth abb. as Stewart), 142, and History of Jahangir, 375] that the authon- 
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iotally failed to meet the situation. He was eiigagfed in a punitive ex- 
pedition against the zamindar of Kliurda. At the news of the aiTival 
of Sliah Jahan at Manpur/' the cowardly governor gave up the cam- 
l)aigu and hastily witlidrew to Pipli, the seat of his government, 
whence he moved to Katak, twelve miles to the north-east. Though 
equipped with five to six thousand cavalry, Ahmed Beg Khan did not 
venture to face the invader even tliere, but retreated further with his 
family to Burdwan, and next to Akl'arnagar.^* The only thing he did 
to check tl»e luogress of tlie rebel prince was to lay waste the pasture 
lands lie passed thiough.^® 

Orissa tluis came into the possession of Shah Jahan without any 
struggle. He marched to Khurda, always careful to safeguard his line 
of itetreat by means of suitable garrilsons at strategic points. Raja 
Purusliottam Dev, the leading zamindar of the province, tendered Ijis 
suhmis>.ion liere, along with the Bhaiija chief (of Mayurbhanj), and the 
zamindais of Nilgiri, Paiichira,^® and the ncigJihouring places. From 
Khuida, Shah Jaluui tiiiimphanily moved to Katak, halting there for 
some time to make necessary arrangements for tlie administration of the 
occupied area. Muliammad |Taqi was appointed governor of Drissa, 
with Katak as liis headquarters, after l.'e had been promoted to the 
mansab of 5,000 and lionmired with the title of Sliah Quli Khaii.^^ 

ties in Bengal and Orissa seem to have been nltogftljor ignorant of Shah Jahan’s 
movements requires modification, as the evidence of the JUihonsfnu^ wliich is 
dofiilitely contrary, appears to be supported in sid itancc by the Tuzuk and the 
lq}mbuim<ih. 

17 Alhnnuitnnh (Beveridgo. IH. 969) locates the fort of Manpur between 
Orissa and Telingana. 

18 The statemei4 of (ihtdnin (p. 69), repeated by Beni Prasad (TIistonj of 
./fi/KOM/ir, p. 1176), tliat .\hmed Beg Khai^ fled to Dacca does not app'^ar to be 
accurate. There is no suggestion to that effect either in the Tuzuk or in the 
Jqtmliunnnhf while the liiihoristan (p. 292a) states definitely that Ahmed Beg 
halted at Akbnrnngnr, where he was .soon joined by his uncle. 

19 Jahanffir (R. & B ), 11. 299. Jinharistfin, 292a; hihabannnh^ 217-18 (E. rf' 

il., VI. 408); M.V. (Beveridge), T. loo-oG; Jih/nzu-s-Sdlofin^ Eng. trnns. by 
.Maulavi Abdn-s-salam fabbreviatod a.s (A.S.)], 188; dhahrin, 09; Jlisfory 

of Johnn(jh\ .375-76. 

20 Nilgiri is 11 miles south-we.st-wost of Balnsore : Panehira (Pacliera of tho 
MS.) is west of the Baitarani, 24 mile.s west of Bhadrak. 

21 Jfaharistarif 292a-92b; Stewart, 143. 
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10 . Shah Jahan’s negotiations with the roiiTUcuESE at Katak and 

THEIE FAILURE. 

It was here that Miguel Rotlrigues, tlie Portuguese governor of 
singly and Pipli, a])parently appreheii'^ive of an attack on the latter 
se.ttlenient, came to pay hisf respects to Shah Jahan, and presented him 
with five sea-elephants, and a sum of one hundred thousand rupees in 
cash, besides many jewels and other valuables. The rebel prince, ex- 
tremely anxious to secure Portuguese help, particularly in ships and 
artillery, proved far from hostile and heartily reciprocated this friendly 
gesture, lie loaded the Portuguese chieftain with rare gifts from 
Xaslimir and other places in India, and also gave him a few fine Iraq 
and Turkish hoi^s, besides ornamented saddlery and a sword. 

No substantial gain, however, seems to have accrued to Shah Jahan 
as a result of this friendly interview, for the Portuguese chief refused 
to be a party to his contest with the Mitghal Emperor, and after three 
days* stay in Katak, formally took leave of the prince.** 

Shah Jahan was really disappointed and also enraged at this denial 
of help, but he prudently refrained from fighting the Portuguese at 
tliat time, and prepared to resume his march towards Bengal. He soon 

22 JBaharisUuiy, 292a; Maiuiquc (Catholic Herald of India, 1918, 354): Hisiorij 
of the Portu(jat,ese in Bengal, 128. 

There seeiiu» to be some contusion regarding the details of this affair. While 
the standard Fersiuii worlis are totally silent with regard to Shah Jhan’s negotia- 
tions for the help of the Portuguese in Bengal, the accounts current (iiitcuart, 
143, Marshinan’s Hidoiy of Binqul, (Bengali version), 4G; History of Jahamjir, 
376) appear, in some respects at least, to be misleading. 

The testimony of Mirsa Nathan, the author of the Buharistan, and that of the 
Jesuit Father Sebastian Manrique, who was present in Bengal at the time of the 
siege of Hugly, 1G;12, taken together, may be regarded as conclusive. Mirza 
Nathan, naturally enough, distorts the unfamiliar name of the Portuguese chief- 
tain, but ho describes him fairly correctly, in his own way, as ‘the subahdar of the 
king of Portugal, and ruler of the ports of Hugly and Pipli— tho latter in the 
outskirts of Orissa’. Writing as a partisan of the rebel prince, Nathan attempts 
to palliate the discomfiture of his master at the hands of the Portuguese chieftain, 
which is more explicitly described by Manrique and, after him, by Fr. Catrou and 
Asiatious. It should also be noted that tho interview took place neither at 
Burdw'an (as Stewart and Campos suggest), nor at Dacca (as Manrique says), but 
really at Katak (us Nathan definitely states), for this seems to be the most 
ptobable in view of the attendant circumstances. 
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reached Midnapore, the frontier town of Mughal Orissa on the east, 
whence a few more stages of march brought him to the vicinity of 
Burdwan. 

11. Burdwan besieged and uj.timately captured. 

Mirza Salih, son of Mirza Shahi, was at that time the Imperial 
faujdar of Burdwan. He had already rejected the invitation of Ahmed 
Beg Khan to join him in his abject fli'gJit to Akbarnagar, and jirepared 
for a gallant defence. Abdullah Khan now attempted to win him. over 
to the side of Shah Jahan, but Salih stood firm and sped up his 
defensive works.®® 

Finding it- difficult to storm the well-fortified city of Burdwan, 
Shah Jahan laid siege to it forthwith. Abdullah Khan, Darya Khan, 
Shujaat Khan, Nasir Khan, Haja Bhim, and Baja Sardul, amongst 
others, combined to press Salih hard. Khwajah Daud (a nephew of 
the late Usman Afghan), and Khwajah Ibrahim (younger brother of 
Usman) appear to have joined Shah Jahan at this time, and both took 
part in the siegje. 

The Impeiial faujdar ^ who began so well, soon proved incapable 
of continuing his defence. He wasted much of his time in convivial 
parties, andi soon gave up fighting altogether. 'At last he was compelled 
to Surrender himself to Abdullah Khan, Owing to the entreaties of 
his wife, the life of Mirza Salih was spared, but he had to forfeit all 
his proj)erties, and was called upon to render personal service in the 
train of Shah Jahan. 

Burdwan was occupied at once and given a,s a fief to Bairam Beg. 
The lebel prince next marched towards Akbarnagar, otherwise known 
as Kaj Mahal. 

12. Ibrahim Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, prepares to oppose Shah 
Jahan at Akbarnagar. 

Meanwhile Ahmed Beg Khan had h'eached Akbarnagar, whence 
lie sent swift couriers to his uncle, the Bengal viceroy, at Jahangir- 


23 Jahangir (B. & B.), II. 298-99; Iqhalramah, 218. 

24 Jahangir (R. & B.)„ II. 298-99; labalnatna^, 219 (E. & D., VI. 409); 
Baharistan^ 2921), M.U. (Beveridge), I. 379; Iliyas (A.S.) 188; History of 
Jahangir^ 377. 
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nagar, informing him of the speedy advance of the rebel prince. 
Ibrahim Khan Fathjang took immediate action. He had first lo make 
adequate arrangements for defending the province against the old ene- 
mies, the Feringhi and Magh raiders from Chittagong, before hfe couW 
proceed to deal with the new one. So he aent Miilza Baqi, the hcckhishiy 
with 1,000 cavalp^, to strengthen the frontier tJmnah of Fulduli, and 
ailso provided for the defence of the other strategic outposts in Jessore, 
Bhulua, Tipperah, Sylhet, and Kachar. 'He then put Khwajah Idrak, 
the chamberlain of the viceregal palace, in charge of the defence of the 
capital, with a force of 500 cavalry and 1,000 matchlockmen. With 
the rest of his army, including about 6,000 cavalry (Herbert, 89) and 
100 elephants, and a large park of ai*tillery, and a fleet of 300 war-boats 
under his admiral Mir Shams, besides a Ilarge number of Jaleci?^ boats 
belonging to a country-bom Portuguese named Manoel Tavares, and 
the war-boats of the premier Bengal zamindar Masuni Kigali, son oif 
Musa Khan, Ibrahim Khan hastened to face the rebel prince at 
Akbarnagar. 

In eleven days (he deHtination was reached. A place of great 
strategic importance, Akbarnagar liad been made the seat of government 
of the Bengal suhah by Raja Man Sirtgh. who renamed it as Raj Mahal 
in 1596. The river Ganges skiited it on three sides, while on the fourth, 
the land gradually rose till it merged itself in the Raj Mahal hills. A 
slxong fortress wQvS l>uilt by the Raja on the bank of the river, and a 
busy, city gra dustily grew up arouud it. 

The old fort was still stron^g but bad lost its strategic value, for tbe 
river having now receded nearly a Aos, it was no longeii accessible to 
wai^-boata and wagr unfit for defence by land and water. So Ibrahim. 
Khan abandoned the old fort, and moved one los further down to a 
place on the river bank where his son lay buried. He enclosed the 
tomb wihhl a strong wall, and garrisoned it with nearly 4,000 men, in- 
cluding some Portuguese gunners, headed by his nephew Mirza Yusuf, 
a.ssisted by Jalayer Khan (Mirak Bahadur Jalayer), Mii^a Isfandiyar, 
Mii^a, Nurullah and others. He himself and his other nephew, Ahmed 
Beg Khan, with' the remaining forces and the elephantpf, crossed the 


26 See Hutory of the PortugueH in Bengal, 69, footnote. 
I.H.Q., VECEMJiEB, 1934 
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river and entrenched in a place called Akbarpur, now included in 
Malduh. The fleet remained midway to help the land army and faci- 
litate supplies.** 

lo. Shah Jahan occupies Akbarnagar and besieges Ibrahim Khan’s 

NEW FORT ACROSS THE GANGES. 

On his arrival at Akbarnagar, Shah Jahan first occupied the old 
abandoned for,t and then took possession of the city itsetlf . With a view 
to winning Ibrahim Khan over to hisi side, the rebel prince next sent 
two envoys, Itimad Khan (Khwajah Idrak) and Asaf Kh'an (Mirza 
Jafar), to him. He was given the choice of continuous service in 
Bengal under the nominal con,trol of Sultan Aurangzib (the third son 
of Shah J ahan), or of a free passage back to court, in case he preferred 
it. -The Bengal viceroy promptly rejected the offer. Rather than dis- 
honour himself, he would die in the service of his master.*^ 

Peace measures having failed, Shah Jahan prepared himself for war. 
Fully consciouai tha,t in his i)Osition delays were dangerous and that his 
success depended only on prompt and vigorous action, the rebel prince 
ordered Abdullah Khan and Darab Khan, with a large train of artil- 
lery, to storm, the new Imjjerialisit fort, and a vigorous assault on the 
same MIowed. When this proved ineffective, it was laid siege to. 
Daiya Khan Rohilla, Babu Khan Barlas, and al) other Afghan ad- 
herents were at the same time asked to cross the Ganges higher up, at 
an obscure ford near Pointee,** and attack Ibrahim Khan’s main camp 
at Akbarpur. 

26 Baharistaifu, ^2^^a,;lqUalnan(ah, 219 (K. J- /)., VI. 409); M.U. (Beverid>ri*>. 
1. 166, 455; (jHiidwht, 69; Sieicurf, 143; llisiory of Jahavijir. 377-78. 

The real reason for the abaiidonni'jnt of the old foit does not appear to liuve 
been its largeness or the insufficiency of the Imperial garrison, us the Iqlnlmnnah 
and the Jtiyaz suggest, but it was rather the loss of i^s strategic value,, owing t») 
a change in the course of the river, as the Bahariston'i the Manxir, and the work 
of Gladwin' clearly point out. 

27 Jahangir (R. & B.), II. 299; Baharidan^ 293a; Ighalnamah, 218-19 
(fc\ & 1). VI. 408-09); Biyaz (A. S.), 189; Gladwi% 70; Stewart 143-44; Hiatonj 
of Jahangir, 377-78. 

28 PoiiKtee is about thirty miles due east of Raj Muhal (vide Rennell’s Bengal 
Atlas, No. IV). 
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14. Repeated fighting over the passage of the Ganges, 

The Bengal viceroy now became anxious to prevent the crossing of 
the river by the Afghans, and sent Ahmed Beg Khan, with 2,000 
cavalry and 100 elephants, againsti them. Though he marched without 
any res^., AlAned Beg reached hie destination just too late, and found 
that Daiya Khan and his 500 Afghan soldiers had already cix)ssed over 
with the help of some merchanth vessels; but as the horses had not yet 
been transj^orted, the Afghans were moiving rather slowly on foot. 
Determined to expiate bis past folly, Ahmed Beg at once led a vigorous 
cavalry charge upon Darya Khan. But the I'aUer took up a position 
on an elevated ground and fought so gallantly that Ahmed Beg was at 
last compelled to retire. IKext moining, Ahmed Beg rallied his forces, 
but the opportune moment had passed away. Darya Khan’s horses had 
all safely landed at night, and he now easily overpowered his opi) 0 - 
iient, who escaped only with a lunall following.** 

The news of this victory was particularly welcome to the rebel 
prince. His weak point had been tlie dearth of war-boats: without 
them, he could neither press the siege of the Impel ial fort hard, nor 
attack the viceregal camp across the Ganges. Thanksi to Darya Khan’s 
efforts, his main difficulty was now overcome, so tl^at an assault on 
Ibnahim Khan apj^eared quite feasible. 

Shah Jahan now directed all his energies towards a final contcH^t with 
Ibrahim Khan. He knew quite well that if tJie latter were defeated in 
battle, the fall of his fori would only be a question of time. So he with- 
drew Abdullah Khan from, siege work, which was now entrusted ^lely 
to Darab Khan, assisted by Khidinat-purast Khan and Runii Khan of 
the state artillery, and sent him at the head of l,5()t) cavalry, with Raja 
Bhim and his Rujput levy, to reinforce Darya Khan. 

Much dispirited on account of the reveises already sustained, 
Ibrahim Khan now made a desii>era(e attempt to pievent a union nf the 
two forces. He deputed his admiral Mir Shams with I he entire fieet, 
assis/ted by Masiiiu Khan and his w’ar.lnxits, and Manoel Tavares (the 
Portuguese chieftain) and his Jdlca boats, to dispute the i)as>age ut 

29 Iqhalnaniah, 220 {hi & D.., VI. 409); Buhathtu:i. 2yab; M.V. (Beveridge), 
I. 466: liiyaz (A. S.), 100-91; Gladwin, 71. 
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the river by the reinforcing army. But these persons ha<l already been 
in treasonable correspondence with tihe rebel prince, and made only a 
show of fight, with the reaulti tbat Raja Bhim and Abdullah Khan erpes- 
ed over at night and joined Darya Khan without much trouble.’® 

The combined forces marched all night and came upon. Ibbahim 
Khan early next morning. They were at once drawn up in battle 
aiTay, in a position of great advanteige, with the river on one flank and 
a dense forest on the other. 

15. Battle of Akbarpuh, o. end of April, 1C24: Defeat and Death of 

Ibrahim Khan. 

In the engagement that followed, Ibrahim Khan did his best, but 
without any success. The repeated defeats had particularly unnerved 
his nephew Ahmed Be^g Khan and also weakened his forces, which now 
consisted of about 700 cavalry. Ibrahim Khan himself had only about 
1,000 horsemen, mostly raw recruit?, to depend on, for his tried soldiers 
lay scattered, some garrisoning the new fort, of Akbamagar, and others 
engaged in the war-boats under the command of Mir Shams wJio had 
proved! a traitor. The Imperialist forces w'ere, Iwwever, arran^ged in 
three divisions — ^the van (consisting of 800 cavalry) under Say y id 
Nurullah, the centre under Ahmed Beg Kha.ii, while tlie rear was com- 
manded by Ibrahim Khan himself.®* 

TKe battle was well-contested for a time, but Nurullah’s troopers 
afterwards gave way. Ahmefl Beg Khan, on his part, foughtl hard ; he 
too was soon w^ounded and compelled to retire, Ibrahim Khan con- 
tinued tlie contest, but most of his' sobiiers, already panic-stricken, 
deseHed him, and, with only a handful of followers, he fought on till 
he was slain unrecognised.®’ 

.'iO Jfahnrixtun, :294a,, Tuthnmfi, p. IqlHtlnamnh^ 220 {K, A' //.’ VI. 409-10); 
AJ.U. (Beveridge), I. 455; Itiijaz (A. S), 191; (ilatfwin, 71; Ilistonj of 

Jahangir, 378. 

31 The Iqhalnamah and the Miutair-uUUniara state that Ahmed Beg Khan 
foriUied the reservei, aiid the former add that Ibrahim Iviiaiv wan in the centre. 
The version of the liiyaz^ which is slightly different, appears to bo more probable 
and has been followed. 

32 Iqhalnamah, 220-21 {E. ti D., VI. 410); BakanMfan, 294a; M.U,. (Beveridge),, 
I 156, 456; Kigaz (A. S.), 191-92; Gladwin, 72; Stewart, 144-45; History of 
Jahangir, 378-79. The Iqhalnamah, and, after it, the Jtiyaz, give a very 
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16. Fort of Akkarnagar occupied by Shah Jahan. 

The defeat, and death of the Bengal viceroy was the signal for the 
fall of his fortified post at Akbamagar, which came al)out ai* follows. 
Simultaneously with the desi>a,tch of reinforcements to Dai’ya Khan, 
Shah Jahan had sent Waair Khan, an officer of hisi personal staff, to 
Darab Khan, asking him to press the siege close. Khidmai-purast 
Khan (aJia:i Reza Bahadur, ,tl:-e adopted child of Wazir Khan), the 
officer-in -charge of the artillery,** now applied fire to mine>s already 
laid under the fort in three different [daces. The‘<e exploded, blowing 
away two turrets, and making a breach, forty yards wide, in the fort 
wall. The garrison, under Mirza. Yusuf, now made a desperate attempt 
to prevent the entry of the rel>el force."\ and was suc^cessful for a time. 
Not only were the besiegers repeatedly repulsed, buti some of the officers, 
Abid Klian diwan^ Mir Ta(|i hakJis1n\ and Khwajab SlVer, were kilHed, 
and a few more (captured. Baffled in their efforjs, they susi)ended 
hostilities ati night and dared noti resume them even next morning. 

But when the day had far advanced, tlie news of the fall of Ibrahim 
Khan in battle .sj^read, and it deeply depres^aed the garrison. Further 
resistance being now' given uj), the storming party rushed in and the 
place WMs carried. Some of tlie garrison cast themselves into the river 
in despair, some w^ere put to the sword, while others, who were fettered 
by their families being in tl:e hands of tlie enemy, tendered, their sul)- 
mission. Amongst those wdio escaped w'ere Ahmed Beg Klia.n, Mirza 
Yusuf, and Jalaycr Khaii.’’'^ Ahmed Beg fled towards JaJi'angiriiagar 

detailed account of this battle, particularly of the disposition of the combatants, 
which is only briefly treated in the /{nhtnistun and the Mnn.'^ir. It appears that 
•n spite of thi; depleted ranks of the Iiniwriali-sts, the two force.s were almost equally 
balanced^ though the troops of Shah Jahan were prf)bably b«*tter mounted. 

*13 The author of the Ifihnlnawuli do?.s not name the artillery eoinmander, wlio 
18 styled Rumi Khan by Kumgur Khan, and, following him, by Gladwin, Dow, 
Stewart, and Beni Prasad. There is no reason to disbelieve the author of the 
Ihifinristun^ who names him as Khidmat-purast Khan —a person mentioned else- 
where (p. 234) in the Iqhalmimah as well. Hiimi Khan appears to have been the 
officer secoTfd-in-command, and subordinate to Khidmat-purast Khan. 

34 Gladwin (72) and Ihni Vmmd (37m, apparently on the authority of 
Kamgar Khan’s work, include Mirak Jalaycr amongst the captives, but the author 
of the Bahar'isfan states that he escaped to Jahangirnagar. 
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by land, but the refit proceeded thither by boat, along with the 
treacherous! admiral Mir Shams and hie accomplices, Maeum Khan and 
Manoel Tavares.” 

Abdulllah Khan cut off the head of the deceased viceroy and pre- 
sented it to Shah Jahan. The chivalrous prince ordered the corpse of 
the valiant Khan to be brought from the field of battle with due honour, 
and, when this wae done, he put the head in its proper place and laid 
Ibrahim Khan to rest by the side of his son, in. accordance with his 
cherished desire.** 

The battle of Akbarpur (ci. April 20, 1624), followed by the sur- 
render of the new Imperial fort at Akbamagar, decided the fate of 
Ben'gal which now came into the possession of Shall Jahan. The 
victorious! prince proceeded ti'iumphantly to J ahangirnagar, with a view 
to seizing the treasures and war-materials deposited there, and also to 
making adequate arrangements for the adm.ini'^tratioii of tl^e conquered 
tract. 

Before leaving Akbamagar, theTebel prince adopted an interesting 
method of driving the wavering Imperialists into submission. He 
ordered that two pictures, illustiative of the last engagement, should 
be drawn as early as practicable. In them Abdiillhh Khan api)eared 

36 Iqbalramah^, 221 {E. A i>,, VI. 410); Jiaharistan, 294b-96a ; K. K/inn, 1, 
344-46; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 166-; Biyiiz (A. 8.), 192-93; Oludwin, 72; Sfeuxxrt, 146; 
History of Jahangir, 379. There is some obscurity and confusion regartliiig the 
details of the hostilities which culminated in the defeat and death of Ibrahim 
Khan and the capture of his fort. While the Tuzuk stops abruptly just before 
these occurrences, the Iqhalnamah treats them in a brief and rather confusing 
manner. It is only in the Baharistan that we get a detailed and clear »tory, which 
agrees with that furnished by the Moasir-vl-Umara. In the light of new informa- 
tion! available, some of the misconceptions still current might easily be removed. 
One is the frequent change in movements, in course of the struggle, on the part of 
the Bengal viceroy and his nephew Ahmed Beg Khan, suggested obviously by the 
Iqhalnamah, The Baharistan and the Maasir make it quite clear that both these 
officers, with their own harem and families of the other leading Imperialists, were, 
from the beginning of the contest, encamped on the left bank of the Ganges at 
Akbarpur, and there the decisive battle took place. The ot|^er misconception which 
aeems to persist is with regard to the location of Ibrahim Khan’s new fort. The 
standard Persian works all agree that it was only a koa distant from the old fort, 
and not at Teliagurhee as Dow and Stewart tell us* 

36 Baharistan, 297b. 
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sekteid on a tig^er, with a drawn sword in his right hand and the head 
of Ibraliim Khan in his left. When the pictures were properly framed, 
one was sent, to Mukhlis Khan (the diivan of Bihar, who had been ruling 
the province on behalf of Sultan Parvez), through a messenger, along 
with a farman in which' he was asked to tender his submission and also 
to deliver Patna peacefully, on suffer in default the same fate as that 
of Ibrahim Khan. The other was despabthed io Kamrup, with anotlier 
farman^ similarl'y worded, demanding the allegiance of th'e officers of 
that frontier tract. 

Shah Jahan then suitably lewarded his followers with jagirs or pro- 
motion3 in rank. Baja Bhim wasi given extensive jagirs and api)ointed 
to rule Akbarnagar, while Khwajah Saadatl and others were awarded 
with fiefs in Munghyr. Suitable titles weie also awarded, such as ‘Slier 
Khan Fathjang^ to Darya Khan Itohilla, and ‘Dilwar Kl;au’ to Babu 
Khan Barlas.^^ 

17. SiiAii Jahan capturks Jahangirnaoar (Dacca) unopposed and 

SECURES A RICH BOOTY . 

The rebel prince moved towards Jahangimagar in boat^, a good 
many of which had been captured during the last conflict'. He first halt- 
ed at Maldah, \vhence farman wa,s issued to Mirza Natliaii (entitled 
Shitab Khan), an Imperialist officer of Kamrup who hud already joined 
the ranks of the rebel prince, ordering him temporarily to manage the 
affairs of that place. Shah Jahan next Mopped at Pulsarai Patliari, 
whence he moved to Pandu to pay re.spe<*ts to the famous saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutb Alam wlio lay hnried there. He granted a sum of four 
thousand rupees for the upkeep of the sacred tom.b, and, after a march 
of four stages, reached Ghorafe.hat.** 

Itimadf Khan was at this stage sent forward to demand the submission 
of the fugitive Imperial officers and the widow of Ibrahim Khan in 
Jahangimagar. The latter, alarmed a.t the news of the fall of her hus- 
band in battle, had made an unsuccessful effort to escape to Patna with 
her valuables. She wa,s now compelled to submit., along with Ahmed 

37 Baharistan^ 297b. 

38 Baharhtan, 298a, 299b; Iqhalnamah, 221 A P., VI. 410); ^iyaz (A. S ), 

193. 
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Beg Khaa, Miiv^u Yu.siif, Jalayer Khun, Mirza If«fandiyar^ and Mirza 
Nurullah. 

From Gh'oraghat Shah Jahan went to Shahzadapur, whence, after 
a journey of four rttafte's, he reai hed Jahangirnagar (r. beginning of 
May, 1024) without any oppoaition.^* 

Though the rebel prince tieated the offitjers and the widow of Ibra- 
him Khan well, »o far as their personal freedom was concerned, he did 
not refrain fiom I'aying hands on their personal effecJ^r. Besides these, 
he seized the immense slate (reasiires and vast war-materials wtfich he 
found in the viceregal capital. In addition to a, sium of 10,00,000 rupees 
of the Royal treasury, 25,(Mb(KM> lupees belonging to the widow of the 
vicerory, and 5,00,000 to Jalayer Khan were appropriated by him^ A 
large quantity of silk-stuff, aloes w'ood,, and other rarities, 500 elephants, 
400 horses, and, above all, the entire artillery and flotilla of the Bengal 
siibak now pa.ssed into the hands of Shah Jahan. 

18. Shah Jahan admtnistrativk arbangemknts in Bengal. 

'Shah Jahan again lavishly rewarded his officers out of the spoils 
seized in Jahangirnagar, and then turned his attention towards adminis- 
trative affairs in Bengal and Kamiup, where almost, all the old officjers 
had to make room for his own tried followers. Darab Khan, who had 
80 long been under a cloud of suspicion,^* owing to the treasonable (;on- 
ducft of himself, and, more clearly, that of his father, the Khan Khanan, 
was now restored to favour. He Mwore fidelity to the rebel prince and 
was appointed to be the viceroy of Bengal, with an nicremen,t in his 
mansab to 6,000 personal' and 5,000 horse. His elder won Aram Bakhsh, 

39 Baharistan^ 2991>^a. 

40 Iqbalnamah^ 222 (E. dc P., VI. 410); Biyaz (A. S.), 195; Gladwin. 72; 
Stewa^, 145-46; History of Jahangir^ 379. 

41 According to ths Iqhalnamah, 222, followed by the M.f/.- (Beveridge, 1. 
452), Biya^ (A.8.), 195, Gladwin^ 72-73, and History of Jahangir^ 380, Darab wae 
kept in confinement till the entry of Shah Jahan into Jahan^magar after hia vic- 
tory at Akbamagar. But this does not appear to be strictly accurate for the Baha- 
ristaf^ clearly refers to Darab’s participation in the siege of Akbarnagar. His ser- 
vices at that time were obviously appreciatedi, because according to K, Khan's work 
(I. 845-46), Shah Jahan richly nwarded Darab Khan after be bad gathered the 
immense spoils at the viceregal capital. 
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and his nephew (son of Shah Nawaz Khan) were also promoted in rank 
to 1,000 personal and 1,000 horse, but they were retained as hostages, 
along with Darab^s wife and a daughter. Mirza Mulki was promoted 
to the raransab of 500 ])ersonal and 200 horse and appointed diwatv, Mirza 
Hidayetullah to that of 400 j>er8onal and 50 horse and made hithh^hi 
(pay masten of the troops) and waqia-navis (ofEcial newswriter), while 
Malik Husain, the nephew of Ihtamani Khan (late admiral of the Bengal 
flotiilla), was selected as the khazanehi (cashier). Adil Khan and Bahar 
Khan, admirals of tlie Bengal fleet, w'^ere, however, retained in servico; 
the former continued to stay at Jahangirnagar, but the latter had to 
accompany Shah Jahan. 

As regards the administration of the pmaller units within the pro- 
vince, detailed information is not available. Ali KJian Neyazi was pro- 
moted to the mansab of 2,000 personal and 1,500 horse, and Mirza Baqi 
(hak hfthi of the late Ibrahim Khan) to that of 500 personal and 400 horse, 
and posted to the frontier Uumahs of Jeesoi’e and Bliulua respectively. 
But Mirza Salih, tlHinahdar of Sylhet, was allowed to reitain his post.^* 

19. SxiAii Jahan’s allianc e with the king op Areakan. 

Shah Jahan stayed at Jahangirnagar for a week (c. first week of Muy, 
IG24), occuiiying the beautiful viceregal palace there. Prior to his 
departure, he received an embassy from the king of Arrakan, who, accord- 
ing to the Bah aristatij ‘was the lord of 10,000 war-boats, 1,500 elephants, 
and 10,00,000 infantry*. He desired the friendship of the rebel prince 
and presented him with a sum of 1,00,000 rupees in cash. Shah Jahan 
was highly gratified at this friendly move on the pait of such a power- 
ful monarch, and loaded him with costly presents. A farmnn. was also 
issued in which the Magh kiug was assured uninterrupted sovereignty 
over his domain in return fo^’ his promise to be friendly to the officers 
of Shah Jahan in Bengal. A purely defensive alliance was obviously 
the only outcome of this diplomatic mission, and the desire of the rebel 
prince for active suppoii; from the Ma’gh king or the Portuguese officials 


42 Iqhalnamah^ 222 (K. dh P., VI. 410; Bnhnrhtan, 300a-b; M.U. (Beveridge), 
I. 462; lliyaz (A.8.), 196; Gladwin, 72-73. Sfewart, 146; of JahutKjir, 380. 
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in Bengal appearty to have remained unfulfillod, though non-ofRcial 
Portuguese help was for a time forthcoming/* 

20. SlIAII JaTIAN’s AMHITIOUS PItOGRAAtllE. 

Master of Bengal and Orissa, Shah Jahan was not. the man to siti 
idle and flatter himself with his exploits. He now felt himself free to 
make a serious effort to suhjulgale Bihar. With Bengal, Bihar,, and 
Orissa in his possession, Shah Jahan couid easily proceed westward, con- 
quer Allahabad and Oiidh, and ultimately march triumphanitly upon 
Agra, the capital. But he had not a moment to lose. True, he had stolen 
a march over Prince Pai vez and Mahabat Khan and hurried across 
Orissa and Bengal while they were still in their quarters in Burhanpur. 
But the former had already struck his camp and was expected every 
moment to arrive and put a check to the successes of his rebellious brother. 
Shah Jahan’s entire programme must therefore be carried outi before 
this would happen. 

21. Shah Jahan returns to Akraranacjar with a view to conqxter- 
iNG Bihar. 

The rebel prince started on his return joumey by boat, while he 
directed his general Abdullah Khan to march with the land army towards 
Akbornagar. Shah Jahan first halted at Khizirpur, on the bank of the 
Isikhya,^* in the vicinity of which xvas a place of great sanctity where 
the footprints of the Prophet were enshrined, It was known as Kadam- 
rasul or Rasulpur, being originally a settlement of a number of mer- 
chants from the Holy land of Arabia. Shah Jahan visited the sanctuary 

43 Baharutan^ .300.5. Though the evidence of the liaharistan remains uncorro- 
borated, there is no reason to doiibt this incident, for conuuon interests might 
well bred the parties together. It is necessary in this connection to dispose of a 
statement made by Phayre (History of Burma ^ 177), on the authority of the 
Arrakanese chronicles, that Meng Khamaung, the king of Arrakan, for a time 
occupied Dacca, taking advantage of the political confusion caused by Shah 
Jahan’s rebellion. The Persian chronicles do not all support this suggestion, 
whichi apart from any other consideration, appears to be an anachronism, for tho 
defeat and death of Ibrahim Khan at the hands of the rebel prince occurred only 
at the end of April, 1624, and this was full two years after the death of Meng 
Khamaung, which took place in 1622 (according to Phayre). 

44 One mile north-east of Naraj^anganj and nine miles from Dacca. 
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and endowed it with a sum of 1,000 rupees. He next proceeded towards 
Dikrampur, whence Wazir Khan was fien,t back (o Jahangirnagar to 
prepare an asseMsment roll for the Bengal .vi/7Wi. The next pJace visiied 
was Kalakopa,^® and then an unnamed place near Jatrapur,^* on the bank 
of the Ichaniati. Four more marches brought the rebel prince to Alai- 
pur, on the bank of llie Padina. A severe gale destroyed many war- 
boats here, and the prince hiniseilf had a, narrow escape. Afler a further 
march of five days, Shah Jahan reac'he<l Akbaniagar.^' 

He halted for tliree days only. Excepting Mumtaz Mahal, the 
young princes, and their personal attendants, tlie wt of the harem and 
the valuables were retained in Akbarnagar. A change in the goveniinent 
of that city was now effected, Raja Bhim was relieved by Itiiuad Khan, 
and Muhammad Salih (late fnujdar of Burdwan) was appointed hahhshi 
and waqia-nfivu, A sum of 20,000 rupeee was invested in the erection of a 
new palace under the direct supervision of the new halhMy but the 
work was long delayed, bein^ finished only when Shall Jahan returned 
to Akbarnagar after liis defeat on the bank of the Tons.** 

T.<eaving behind a detachment for the protection of Akbarnagar, 
Shah Jahan rapidly proceeded towards Patna, encamping en route at 
Pointee where Wazir Khan rejoined him. Raja Bhim was now sent in 
advance to attack Patna and conquer Bihar. 

22. Rapid .suiimission of the Imperial officers and zamindars 
OF Bihar. 

That province, assigned as a fief to Prince Parvez, had lon'g been 
left in chaiige of his diivan, MukMis Khan, with Tftikilvar Khan and Sher 
Khan Afghan as faujdarn. Alarmed at the news of the approach of 
Raja Bhim toward^s Patna, the feeble-hearted diwan hastily fled towards 
Allahabad with all his property and aEo that of his master. Sharply 
rebuked for his cowardice, he took poison and died.^® 

Raja \Bhim entered Patna and took possession of the entire province 
without any resistance. Shah Jahan arrived a few days later and pro- 

46 On the bonk of the lelmmati, about 17 miles south-west of Dacca. 

46 17 miles west of Sabhar, Dt. Dacca. 

47 Baharinfan, 300b-301a. 43 BohaMuJi, 301a, 323a. 

49 Iqhalnamah, 222 (K. d D., VI, 410-11); lUhurisfan, 301a,. 307b; K. Khan, 
I. 346; liiyaz (A.S.), 195-96; Ghdmn^ Td] Stewart, 146; History of Jahamjir, 380. 
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ceededi to set the affairs of Bihar in outer. The leading zamindars and 
Imperial officers voluntarily tendered their smbmki^ion and were suitably 
rewarded. Baja Narain Mai Ujjainiya and his brother Pratap were 
the firsjt to submit, and were honoured with a mansab of 6,000 personal 
and 5,000 horse and of 3,000 i>ersonal and 2,000 horse respectiveljc 
Raja Narain Mai, son of Raja Bhas (BharP) Mai Bains, and the Raja 
of Buxar soon followed and were honoured as befitting their position. 
Sayyid Mubarak, the Imi)erial comm.mdant of the impregnable fori of 
llhotas, surrendered the keys- to the rebel prince and joined bis ranks. 
This was a distinct gain, for the fort afforded a safe asylum to the 
families of Shah Jahaii and of his officers during the uncertain issue 
of thie approaching campaign.*® 

23. Governmental changes in Bihar. 

Suitable administrative airangemeiits were then made. Bairam. Beg 
Turkaman, the jagirdar of Burdwan, was lasted governor of Bihar, 
having been promoted to the mansab of 6,000 personal and 5,000 horse. 
The command of the fort of Rbotas was entrusted to Sayid Muzaffar, an 
officer of the i)er8onal staff of Shah Jahaii, with a mansab of 700 personal 
and 500 horse, and Sayyid Mubarak, the old commander, wasi removed 
to Kara Manikpur (in the Doab), which was conferred on him as a fief. 
Abdullah Khan, who had so long been serving faithfully as the com- 
mandor-in-chief, was now rewarded with extensive jayirs in Biliar, 
wliicli included Tajpur, Piirnea, Ilajipur, and l)arl)han{ga.*‘ 

24. Shai[ Jahan ri ANs the conquest of ALLAiiAnAi), and Benares. 

Shah Jahan now prepared to hurry through the rest of his ambi- 
tious programme. He arranged his army in three divisions;. The first 
was placed in charge of Abdullah Khan, with orders to proceed (across 
the Giimti) tliroiigh Jaiinj)!!!’ towards! Allaliabad and attack the strong 
fort there. Mirza Rustam Qandahari, the gallant commandant, Jiad 
refused the overtures of Shah Jahan for a voluntaiy suiTender of that 

50 Iqhulmimah, 222-23 (K. ])., VI. 411); linhurhhm, 303b, 304b; K. Khan, 

1. 346; Herbert, 90; Itiyaz (A.S.), 196; (ipidwln, 73: Struuirf, 116; History of 
Jahangir, 380-81. 

61 Iqhalnamah, 223 (^. Jr /)., VI. 411); Jiaharisfnn, 303b, 304b; MV, 
(Beveridge), I. 379; Jliyaz (A.S.) 169; fUadwin, 73; Sfexrart, 146. 
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fort and resolved to defend it with all his might. The second army, 
consista'ng mainly of his Afghan followers, was sent in charge of Darya 
Khan Bohilla (Sher Khan Fathjaiig) to take possession of Oudh. With 
the third division, including the Bajpiit levy of Baja Bhim, under his 
direct command, and assisted by a park of arlilleiy in charge of 
Khidmat-purast Khan and the greater pait of the Bengal flotilla under 
the admiral Mir. Shams, and also by the war-boats of the Bengal 
zamindars, headed by Masum Kl:an of Bhatl, Shah Jahan proposed to 
advance towards Benares, marching througji Gha'iipur and Jaunpur.®* 

26. Audullah Khan occupies Jaunpur and ihen enc amps opposite 
Allahabad. 

Abdullah Khan and Darya Khan moved about the same .time. 
Before the former reached the ford of the Gumti near Jaunpur,** 
Jahangir Quli Khan (son of the late Azim Khan Mirza Koka), the 
governor of that place, had vacated it and fled towards Allahabad. 
Jaunpur was at once occupied by Abdullah Khan, who, pursuing the 
fugitive hotly, came to tlie town of Jhusi on the Ganges, opposite 
Allahabad, where he encamped. He sen,t Nasir Khan with 5,000 cavalry 
up that riven towards Burhai,** to escort his family therefrom. Nasir 
Khan, in spite of the strong opposition of tl'^e Imperialist zamindars of 
tile locality, succeeded in his entei'prise. Attempts to stonn the fort, of 
Allaliabad being considered, dangerous, preparations were now set on 
footi to lay siege to it forthwith.*® 

26. Darya Khan overruns Oudh and il\lts at Manikpur. 

Daiya Khan, the commander of the second army, proceeded towards 
Oudh at the head of 12,000 Afghan cavalry, in the company of Babu 
Khan Barlas, Bahadur Khan, Ilaidar Khan, and other chieftains. He 

52 Jqbalnamah^. 222-23 (E. S D.. VI. 411); Bahm isUin^ 303b; Jliyaz (A.S ), 
196; Glitdivhi, 73; Stexcun, 146; Hiftoi'y of Jahunijir^ 381. 

53 The Iqhalnamah suggests the ford of Jausa — rather Chaiise — and it has been 
followed by the author of the Jtiyaz, Gladwin^ and Beni Pium^. But the ford 
referred to appears to have been rather that of Jaunpur, as the Tatimma (E. 
!>., VI. 411 footnote) has it 

54 About 27 miles north-west of Allahabad (Kenneirs Atlas). 

55 Iqhalnamahf 223 (E. D., VI. 411); Baharistarif 306a; ULU. (Beveridge). 

I. 455; Biyaz (A49.), 196-97; Gladwin, 73; SiewaH, 147. 
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easily overran that 2 )rovinoe and came to Mauiki^ur, wliere he encamped 
on t»he Ganges, near the ford of Kara-Munikpiir, with a view to guardjing 
it against the Impel ialists alieady on their m.irch from the Deccan/* 

27. SiiAH Jaiian maiu’iies to Jaunpur. 

Shah flahaii left Pa-tna last of all, on the 8rd of June, 1024, owing 
to an illness of Mumtaz Mahal. He fit's! encamped at Moneer.''' Des- 
patches from his generals began to arrive* regarding their own activi- 
ties and the movements of the enemy. Abdullah Khan repoHed the 
capture of Jaunpur, followed by his march towards Allahabad, and ad- 
ded that the whereabouts of the Im 2 )eiialisi commanders were still not 
definitely known. Shah Jahan resumed his advance and ^oon reached 
the bank of the Ganges (c. middle of June, 1024).** 

Dy this time the rains had alieady set in, but, owing to the sultry 
heat of the season, heavy casualties in men and animals occurred daily 
in the prince’s camp. When the ford of the Ganges at Chausa*® was 
readied, an additional difficulty confronted him. This was the trans- 
jKirtation of the elephants, witli a natural dislike for water, across the 
river, which was in high flood. This was, however, skilfully and safely 
accomplished by Mirza Nathan, who had joined the iirince (from 
Kamrup) just before lie left Patna. *“ When the confluence of the 
Gumti and tlie Ganges was reached, another despatch airived from 
Abdullah Khan legarding encampment at Jhusi. The Khan re- 
quested his master to hasten to Jaunpur and to send him reinforcements, 
particularly war-boats, for cajduiing Allahabad.®^ 

Shah Jahan quii^kened his pace and reached Jaunpur four days 
later. He now concentrated all his eneigies on the capture of Allahabad. 

o6 Ikihuri.stfin, 306b; M.U. (Bov?ridge), I. 455; filtidtrin. 73; Sietrurt, 147. 

57 More tlian ‘20 miles west of Patna, to the south of the confluence of the Son 
with the Ganges. 

58 Baharistan, 304a-304b. 

59 A well-known' ford about 8 niilos south-west of Buxar. 

60 The Jiaharis^an (305a-b) offers intoresting details. Mirza Nathan tied one 
end each of two strong ropes to the collar and back of an elephant and the other 
ends to the prow of each of two 1iosah^, which then pulled the animal slowly 
across the river. 

61 Baharistan^ d04b-306s. 
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The Benigal flotilla and the fleet of the va'ssal zainindar^j, which had eo 
lon'g been moving with him, were now despatched to tl:e aid of Abdullah 
Khan. This enabled Ihe latter to leave Jluisi, cross the Ganges, and 
encamp in Allaliabad ready for the siege. The vacant post was, how- 
ever, at once occupied by a strong detach.nien,t. led by Miitoqid Khan and 
Shujaat Khan. The position of the rebel general was fui-ther strength- 
ened when the artillery under Khidmat-purast Khan joined him. Shah 
Jahan also took steps to prevent the arrival of reinforcements to the 
Imperial garrison at Allahabad. Raja Bhim and other vassals were ac- 
cordingly directed to proceed (from Jaunpur) to Arail across the Ganges 
(south-west of Jhusi) and set up a thanah there, while Darya Khan 
Rohilla, who had already been posted to guard tlie fold cf the Ganges, 
higher up, at Manikpur, was asked to be particularly vigilant and avoid 
a surprise.** 

28. Allahabad fort closely besieged. 

A last attempt to induce Mirza Rustam Beg to surrender the fort 
of Allahabad having failed, Abdullah Khan began the siege in co- 
operation with the fleet. At first all went well with the rebel prince. 
Tl»K)ugh the Imperialist commandant offered a vigorous defence, he soon 
found himself hemmed in on, all sides by the bes-iegers, and there appear- 
ed no hope of reinforcements from any quarter. The unremitting fire 
of the iirtillery gradually so depleted the ranks of the garrison that the 
fall of the fort was imminent. Everyday hundreds of ahdi», and also 
amirs deserted to the rebel side. Finst, Zabardast Khan Dakhni, next, 
Shaista Khan, the kotwal (chief of the city police), and, after them, 
many more officers swelled the ranks of the rebel' prince. 

29. Simultaneous attack on Chunar fort. 

Greatly encouraged by the prospect of the capture of tlie strategic 
fort of Allahabad, Shah Jahan sent a force of 15,000 cavalry, under the 
command of Wazir Khan, assisted by SaiTindaz Bahadur and the leading 
vassal chiefs of Bihar, to seize the fort of Chunar from the hands of its 
commandant, Gopal Jadun, who had refused to give it up. The chances 

62 Bahanstan^ 306arb; Iqhalnamah, 223 (K. A D., VI. 411) ; Biyaz (A.S.), 197 ; 
Gladwin, 73; Stewart, 147; History of Jahangir, 381. 
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for the success of this new venture were greatly enhanced by an unex- 
pected Ofrcurreiice. ^Kunwar Pahar Singh, second son of Raja Bir Singh 
Deo Butidela, owing to eninily with his father, now joined Shah Jahnn 
with an army of 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot, along with his five 
brothers. The Rajput prince was given the mansab of 5,000 personal 
and 5,000 horse, and liis hrotliers were also suitably honoured. The 
party was then sent to leinforce Wazir Khan. A combined assault on 
the fort of Chunar followed, and its fall appeared to be certain.” 

Just, at this inoineiit, there was a change in Shah Jahaids fortune. 
To realise tlie reason for this set.-back, we have to turn our attention to a 
different quarter and review the activities of the Imperialists there. 

00. A(tivitiks of Princ e Pauvez and Maiiabat Khan in the Decc an 

DURING SllAlI JaUAN’s OUERATIONS IN NoRTII INDIA. 

Hver since Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan had given up the 
pursuit of Shah Jahan near the borders of the kingdom c)f Gcdcoijdu, 
they were busy resettling the affairs of the Deccan nnicli disturbed by 
the rebellion. Adil Khan, the king of lUjapur, and Malik Amhar, 
who held sway in Alin},adnajgar, were now at war, and. both eagerly 
sought. Mugiial help. The astute Mahabat Khan threw in his weight 
with the weaker side, and entered into an alliance with Bijapur. But the 
formalities could not be concluded for long, owing to tlie delay in the 
arrival at Burhanpur of Mullah Muhaipraacl Lari, the chief minister of 
liijapur. Meanwhile Prince Parvez, in response to the insistent sum- 
mons of tiis father to proceed towards Bengal a^id put, down Shah Jahan, 
started from the headquai’teis, leaving Mahabat Khan to deal with the 
Bijapur affair. But he moved with his army only to the outskirts of 
Burhanpur, and encam 2 >ed at Lalbagh, apparently unwilling to fight 
his powerful brother single-handed.®^ 

It was only when Mullah Muhammad Lari had reached Burhanimr, 
about the middle of August, 1024, that the Imperial generals felt them- 
selves free to maidi towards the north-east. Their enforced stay in the 

63 Bnharistnn, 30Ba.-308b; Jlnhert, 90, corroborates the attack otl Ghunar, 
but suggests that it was actually captured. 

64 Jahangir (R. & B.), II 295-96; Iqhalnamahf 224-28 {E. d' 7)., VI. 411-12); 
History of Jahangir, ZS2. 
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Deccan, combined with the glaring incompetence and cowardice on the 
part of most of the officers of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, had in the 
meantime enabled Shah Jahan not only to gain an untrammelled autho- 
rity over those provinces, but also to attempt, with the prospect of equal 
success, the capture of Allahabad. 

I 

31. Ihi: Imperial generals leave Burhanpur and reach Kara on 
THE Ganges, opposite Manikpur. 

Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan now sought to make up for their 
delay, and left Burhaiipur, even in the midst of the rains, for Allahabad. 
Marching tl)rough Malwa, they crossed the Jumna near Kalpi, and then 
proceeding further encamped on the bank of the Ganges near Kara, op- 
posite Manikpur. A farmiin was now issued applauding Mirza Bustam 
for his gallant defence of Allahabad and exhorting him to hold out till 
their arrival.** 

Further progress of the Imperialists was for a time checked. The 
Ganges was in high flood, and all the passages of the river, particularly 
that between Kara and Manikpur, were held by the strong Afghan con- 
tingent under Darya Khan, who had also seized upon all available boats. 

32. Darya Khan vacates Oudh and retreats to Allaharad. 

It wa,s only the culpable negligence and idleness of the rebel com- 
mander at this important moment that enabled the Impenal army 
to cross the Ganges without any opposition. The lavish honours bes- 
towed on account of his meritorious services had completely turned the 
head of Darya Khan and increased his natural arrogance and haughti- 
ness. On toj) of this, Ae now became too much addicted to wine, and 
totally ignored the advice of his officers to keep watch over the fords. 
Ilis inaction left the resiourceful Mahabat Khan free to collect about 30 
boats from the friendly zamindars of the neighbouring places, with the 
help of which he crossed the Ganges one night with 0,000 cavaliy at a 
place forty ko'^ above the fords. He then marched fas^t down the river 
and suddenly fell ui)Oji the rebel uiiiiiy under Darya Khan. It was 
easily defeated, and the Afghan commander hastily retired towards 
Allahabad, evacuating Oudh altogether .** 

65 Vahariittan, 307b; Stcicart, 147. 

66 hjbalnamah, 229 (E. <0 D,, VI. 413); BahariHan, 308a-308b; 31. U. 
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33. Abdullah Khan kaises the siege of Allahabad. 

The cowardly retreat of* Darya Khan from Manikpur, and the conse- 
quent unim2)eded advance of the Impeiial generals to the succour of the 
garrison in the Allahabad fort, so much alarmed Abdulllah Khan that 
he thought i^ expedient to raise the siege without delay and withdraw to 
Jhusi, whence he reported to Sliah Jahan about the changed state olT 
affairs. Now that Sultan Parvez and Mahabat Khan had already cross!- 
ed the Ganges and were fast approaching Allahabad, it was advh-able 
for the ilebel prince to march' from Jaunpur and unite all the forces for 
common action.*^ 

34. Siege of Cuunar also abandoned. 

Shah Jahan was much perturbed at this disheartening news. He 
sent an urgent message to Wazir Khan to raise the siege of Cliiinar and 
join him without delay. This was done, and Allahabad and Chiinar 
thus slipped from the hands of the rebel prince when a last vigorous 
effort miglit have made him the master of both.*® 

Before his departure from Jaunpur, the rebel jirince took care to 
send Mumtaz Mahal, and i)rince,s Dara Sbikoh, Shuja, and Aurangzib, 
to the fort of Bhotas, where Itimad Khan, with the rest of the harem 
as well as the valuablesi from Akbarnagar, had already arrived. Abdu-s 
Salam, the Khan-i-saman (high steward of the princess household), who 
was in charge of the whole party, duly reached Bhotasi, and Sayyid 
Muzaffar, the commandant of the font, reported the news to his master.*® 


(Beveridge), I. 456; liiyaz (A S.), 198; Stewart, 117. The Iqbalnaniah is practi- 
cally silent with regard to the carelessness and incapacity of Darya Khan, 
which really turned the tide against Shah Jahan, hut this is clearly suggested 
by the Baharisfan and is confirmed by the Maasir. 

67 Baharistan, 308b; Gladwin, 74; History of Jahaiujir, 382. 

The real reason for the abaiidoninent of the siege of Allahabad by AhduDah 
Khan has .not so far been clearly indicated. It was neither the ‘siiialluess of forces 
of the rebel commander’ (Gladwin), nor ‘the roputatioiii and prestige of the 
Imperialist general Mahabat Khan’ (History of Jahnnyir) so much, as the singular 
incompetence of Darya Khan, paving the way for the rapid ndvanoo of the 
Imporialistfl upon Allahabad, that led Abdullah Khan to withdraw. 

68 Baharistan^ 309a. 

69 Baharistan, 308b; Gladwini 74. 
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36. Shau Jahan mabches fbom Jaunpue to face the Imfebialists 

NEAR BaHADUHPUE. 

With his mind at ease about the safety of his family, Shah Jahan 
left Jaunpur for Benares, where Abdullah Khan, Darya Khan, Raja 
Bhim, Shujaat Khan, and Miitaqid Khan, with the Sayyid, Afghan, 
ai>(l Rajput forces, and the Bengal flotilla, supplemented by I he fleet 
of the Bengal zamindars, joined him/® With the combined army and 
the fleet, the rebel prince then crossed the Gangc-s^ and marched towards 
AUahabadi. But he did not proceed as far as that city, and encamped a 
few miles down the Ganges near BahaJuipur.^* 

30. POBTUGUESE HELP IN WAR-ROATS REACHES FROM BENGAL. 

Darab Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, who had in the meantime been 
ordered to send reinforcements from the Portuguese in Jahangirnagar, 
took immediate action. Manoel Tavares (who had joined the rebel 
prince at the time of the battle of Akbarpur), and another native 
Portuguese chieftain named D. D’souza, with a large number of their 
war-boats of various kinds — Ghurahs, Jaleas, Pustas or Fustas, 
Machiiaa^'’^ etc. — were accordingly despatched to the aid of Shah 
Jahan/* 

Meanwhile I’rince Parvez and Mahabat Khan had reached 
Allahabad, to the intense relief of the garrison and Mirza Rustam Beg. 
The defences of the place wore strengthened, and a sit.rong force, led 
by Muhammad Zaman, the bnkhshi of Prince Parvez, assisted by Allali 
Yar Khan and Nazar Bahadur, was sent to Jhusi. The Imperial 
generals wJio weie accompanied by Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Ambar and 
Raja Gaj Singh of Mar.w^ar, then continued to march with their aimy 
along the banks of the Ganges, and encamped oppr)site the entrench- 
ments of Shah Jahan. 

70 According to the Tuf'nnina {K. d- 1)., VI. 394), the Maasir (Beveridge, 
I. 460), and ClUntwin- (p. 74), AlxJullah Khaii, Darya Khan, Raja Bliim, and others 
retreated to Jaunpur, prior to their joining Shah Jahan at Benares, but the 
Ihihari&tnn states that the generals moved straight towards Benares and joined 
their master there. 

71 Bahadurpur, in BenarG.s District, is about 32 miles south-east of Allahabad. 

72 For a detailed description of these war-boats, see Prof. S.C. Mitra’s Bisiory 
of Jeitsore-Khulna (in Bengali), vol. IT, pp. 209-12. 

73 Bafirmsfou, -SOOa. 
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37. Shah Jahan’s successes in the eahly stages of the contest neau 
Baiiadurpur (c. end of September, 1624). 

Ir the early stai^.es of the contest whicli began near Bahadur pur, 
about the end of September, 1624, the Imperialists, owing to their 'lack 
of war-boate, suffered great losses at the hands of Shah Jahan, who 
had at his command not only the entire fleet of the Bengal .whali, but 
also the war-vessels of the vassal zaraindars there. A heavy fire from 
the war-boats, combined with the action of the artillery on land, daily 
caused injuries, some of them proving fatal, to about 500 to 1,000 men 
and 400 to 500 animals. Moreover, this cut off all access of the 
Imperialists to the river bank, and they were threatened with starva- 
tion. Greatly eml)oldened by the success of their cannonade, the rebel 
forces made three separate attacks in one week ui)on the camp of Prince 
Parvez, but they failed to capture it.’^ 

To guard against treachery and dissensions in his ranks, Shah 
Jahan had instituted a strict censorship not only in his camp, but also 
in all the provinces under hiis contiol, the officers of which were ordered 
to intercept all objectionable letters and to send them forward for dis- 
posal. One such letter of Bairam Beg (Khan Bauran), governor of 
Bihar, addrevssed to Darab Khan, the governor of Bengal, was inter- 
cepted. Shah Jahan at once took action, recalled Bairam Beg, and 
Benti Wazir Khan to take charge of the government at Patna. 

Owdiig to an act, rash and indiscreet:, on the part of one of the 
officers of Shah Jalian, he suffered, at this stage, a temporary loss. 
Bairam Beg, who had been compelled to join Shah Jahan on account 
of his treacherous designs, grew very anxious to retrieve his honour. 
He planned a sudden attack on the Imperial outpost at Jhiisi* under 
Muhammad Zamaii, and attempted to carry it out with his own small 
following,^® unaided by the main army. Accompanied liy his sou 
Hawaii Beg, and two Afghan officers, Kliwajah Ibrahim and Khw^ajah 
Baud (relatives of the late Usm,';;: Afghan), he started one night from 
the prince’s camp, and, maridiing continuously, reached Jhusi next 
morning, when he and his comrades and their horses were all dead tired. 

74 Baharistarif 309b. 

75 Biihariatan, 310a-310h; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 379. 

76 4,000 cavalry, according to Herbert^ which soenis rather incredible. 
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A sharp action followed, in wnich Bair am Beg was killed, and his son 
and the Afghans, wbo were all wounded, fled from the field.” 

The need for wiping off the stain of thie defeat was keenly felt, 
and the rebel prince now made a fresh effort to dislodge (he Imperialists 
from their entrencliments. The fleet and the artillery renewed their 
activities, and the Itajput forces under Raja (laj Singh of lodhpur were 
now vigorously attacked and reduced to great straits. Raids upon the 
Imperialist; camp followed, in one of wliicli even tlie tent -equipage of 
the Rajput chief Gaj Singh was seized and many of Jiis followers slain. 
The turn of Sultan Parvez soon came. Ilis camp also was successfully 
attacked, and some of his i)ersonal effects, including Ins bedstead, 
were carried away.” 

Unable to cope with the growing depredations, tlie ImperialiMs 
had recourse to a stratagem. They retired from the contest, drawing 
the jubilant enemy after them near a narrow bend of Uie Ganges, on 
the banks of which guns had already been mounted. They then opened 
fire on the unsuspecting rebels', creating great confusion in the ranks. 
It was with considerable difficulty that Sl.'ah JahaiiVs admiral, the 
Bengal zainindars, and their Portuguese comrades, managed to retreat, 
leaving behind two of the war-boats. 

The Imperial generals treated the raptivc,«i very brutally. Their 
hands were lopped off', wliile their feet were fastened with nails to the 
boats, which were then turned) adrift. As u liigli wind was blowing, 
the vessels soon sank, taking the mutilated prisoners down with them, 
and all attempts of tlieir comrades at their iviscue proved fruitless. 
Though tills incident cast a gloom over the entire navy and checked its 
activities for some time, artillery operations continued with unabated 
vigour.^* 


77 Jtdharisfnn^ .MlOb; TJcihtri^ 91 j M.TJ. (Ucvoridgo), I. 379. The- Maasir 
furnishos a confusing account of this episoda wfiich is clearly narrated in the 
JlaharUtun, 

78 Jtaharistan^ 313a-313b. [I may bo permitted to point out that the pro- 
longed hostilities near Buhadurpur have not hithcito been noticed, but the 
Jiaharistan supplies graphic details in this connection]. 

79 Jiaharistan ^ pp. 313a-313b. 
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38. Change in the scene of m'arfare — Shah Jahan encamps on the 

RANK OF THE TONS. 

At this time there was a change in the scene of warfare owing to 
a new move on the part of Maliabat Ehnn. ProfitAng by the absence of 
any opposition from the enemy fleet, he decided to crosii over to the 
north bank, with a view to entering into a close combat with the rebel 
prince. With the lielp of some boatsi supplied by friendly zainindais 
of the neighbourhood, this was soon acconij dished. 

Shall Jahan wo.s really alaiined. lie .thought it inexiiedient to 
meet the Imperialists in their new position of advantage and resolved 
to proceed further up to a more favourable point. In a night's march 
from his camp near Paliaduipur, he reached the confluence of the Tons 
and the Gan|ges, whence he advanced up the former liver to a sJiort 
distance, and encamped on its east bank in tlie midst, of a forest region. 

The place was well chosen. With his front covered by the river 
Tons and his right flank by the Ganges, Sliah Jahan naturally expected 
that his naval strength would here be utilized to the best advantage. 
Moreover, in case of defeat, he could from this place retire fdirect to 
the stronghold of Khotas (where his wdiole family and valuables had 
already been collected), unhamjiered by the Imperialists. The sur- 
rounding territories bein(g hilly and clad with forestfi could not easily 
be traversed by the enemy.*® 

To ensure the safety of his family, the rebel prince now sent 
reinforcements under Khidmat-purast Khan to the fort of RKota.s. He 
next engaged himself in making preparations for the imjiendiiig con- 
test, personally supervising the erection of stockades, the throwing up 
of earthworks, and the mounting of guns upon them. 

39. The Imperialists entrench opposite Shah Jahan ’s camp. 

Meanwhile the Imperial generals were not idle. Following Shah 

Jahan, they moved up the north bank of the Ganges and encamped at 
a place named Kantit,** about two miles north of the confluence with 

80 Baharistan^ 314a; Iqhalnamah^ 232 {K. & D., VI. 413); B.XJ . (Beveridge), 
1. 466; Stewart, 147. 

81 There is •wme coiiifusioii in the Persian works regarding this place. The 
Iqbalnamah (Persian text, p. 232 footstote), however, names the place correctly as 
Kantit (in Miraapur Pistrict, U. P.; the Ain-i-Akbari, vol. IJ also mentions it). 
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the Tone. Their further advance wa«, however, checked for two reasons. 
All the fords on the Ganges and its tributary, the Tons, were being 
vigilantly guarded by the wai4>oat8 of Shah Jahan, and all available 
boats in the neigh bourhocxl had also been taken under his possesion. 

40. Shah Jahan attemfi's to diiaw reinfoucements from Bengal. 

An effort was now made to draw further reinforcements from 
Bengal. Darab Khan was accordingly directed to join the main army, 
leaving the province in charge of liis younger son Mirza Afrasiyab. 
Though more proofs of Daiab’s disloyalty had appeared in the form of 
two treasonable letters, one addressed to him by his old father, the 
Khan Khanan (in service with the Imperialists), the other from liis 
elder son, Aram Bakhsh (in the camp of the rebel prince), Shah Jahan 
deemed it wise to condone his guilt. But Darab Khan, persisting in his 
evil ways, evaded the summonsi on the pretext of an imminent attack on 
his province by the king of Airakan. To keep up a show of loyalty, 
he, however, sent Miiza Afi^yab, with 1,U00 cavalry and 200 war- 
boats, to the aid of Shah kalian.** 

41. Conspiracy hetwken the Bengal zamindars and the Portuguese 

CAPTAINS OF WAR WITH MaHAUAT KhAN, AND ITS EFFECTS ON ShAH 

Jahan’ s cause. 

Before the reinforcements reached him, an act of great treachery 
had ruined tlie prospects of tlie rebel prince. Masum Khan, the leading 
zaiiiindar of Bengal, with hi.s comrades and the Poiluguese caidaina, 
Munoel Tavares and D. D’soiiza, entered into a conspiracy with Mahabaf 
Khan. Mir Sufi, who was the tutor of one of the sons of Shah Jahan 
and his great favourite, also took a i»rominent part in thiti affair, and 
induced a nephew of llaja Satrajit of BJiushnuh, a vassal', to join him. It 
was arranged that in return for the Imperial favour, the conspirators 
would retire, at the earliest, po'^sible moment, with the entire fleet, to 
Bengal, imurison Darab Khun unless he would oi)enly join them, and 
then stir up revolt amongst the other faithful adherents of Shah 
Jahan. Mir Shams, tlie admiral of the JBengal flotilla, was not, of 
course, directly a party to the conspiracy, but he came to know about 
this affair very soon and yet did nothing to frustrate It. 


82 Baharistan, 314b. 
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In accordance with tlieir plan, the conspirat^ors remained with the 
war-boats on the Gauges, on the idle plea that these wei'e too large to 
ply on the shallow waters of tb<e Tons. To avoid roueing suspicion, 
they sent a few small boats, the oarsmen of which co-opierated in the 
ercctiofn of stockades on that river. (These also were recalled, and one 
night the Bengal zamindars and the Portuguese chiefs withdrew with 
all the boats, tlieir guns and equipment, along with a large amount of 
good^ seized from some of the richly laden vessels of the prince. What 
was more outrageous, they also forcibly carried away ^me women of 
the harem.*® 

This was a serious blow to the moral prestige and the material 
strength of Shah Jahau. On the eve of what wae destined to be the 
most decisive engagement in his whole rebellious career, the help which 
was most needed was suddenly withdrawn. The naval superiority — 
the only advantage that could have counted against tjie consummate 
militaiy genius of Mahabat Khan — swas gone, and the exploits of 
Bahmlurpur were never to be repeated, h’or the fleet of the Bengal 
province, on which Shah Jahan had now solely to depend, was veiiy 
small, and, by itself, would be of little avail. In the event of a defeat, 
his line of retreat towards Bengal wajs also threatened. But the disloca- 
tion of the commissariat airangements caused by the withdrawal of the 
boats was a matter of more immediate consequence to the rebel prince. 

When the disHiiiieting news was communicated to Shah Jahan 
next morning, he despatched an urgent messengeii to hie officers in Bihar 
and Bengal, asking them to be on their guard and intercept the traitors, 
and, if pof«i'ble, to send them back to service, but this bore no fruit. 

42. The Imperiatjsts easily choss the Ganges and tub Tons and 
coNFHONT Shah Jahan. 

Mahabat Khan, on the other hand, was not slow to take advantage 
of the new situation. The defection of the Bengal zamin.dai'd and the 

83 Iqhalnamahf 231-32 (Itf. A !>., VI. 413) j lidharintaiv^ 314b; Father Cabral 
on the Fall of Htigly, 1632 {Catholic Herald of Indian 1918, pp. 111-13); History 
of the Portuguese in Bengal^ 129 ; History of Jahangir, 382. The account of the 
Iqhalnamak is really very brief and excludes the Portuguese altogether. The 
HaharUtan gives a fuller story, emphasising the part played by the Portuguese in 
the plot, which is well corroborated by Fr. CabraPs narrative. 
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Portuguese captains of war meant practically the evacuation of all the 
fords on' the Gauge's and the Tons so long held on behalf of Shah Jahan. 
This enabled the Imperial general! to pass over the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Tons unopposed and encamp opposite the enemy 
entrenchments. Hij? next attempt, to cross the Tons, proved to be 
difficult on account of the foimidable opposition offered by the artillery 
and archers of the rebel' prince. Shirmishes, however, went on fon 
several dayai, in which daily casualties exceeded 100 on each side. At 
laet Mahabat Khan succeeded in crossing the river, one night, with 
4,000 cavalry and 700 elephants, and he was followed soon after by 
ICaja Bir Singh Deo Bundela with 7,000 cavalry, 12,000 infantry, and 
200 elephants. Sultan Parvez was the last to cross over with the rest 
of the ai-my.*^ 

43. SlIAII JAIIAN llOLUR A COUNCIL OF WAR AND DECIDES TO GIVE 
IMMEDIATE BATTTE. 

The two forces now ntood face to face with one another on the 
eastern, bank of the Tons. Shah Jahan. called a council of war in which 
Baja Bilim advocated an immediate attack; but Abdullah Khan and 
oilier officers were of opinion that as circumstances had changed it was 
rot wise to risk a general engagement. A better course would be to 
evade tlie Imperial anny and advance u]>ou Delhi, by way of Oudh and 
Lucknow, and, failing iJiat, iofall back on the Deccan again. As later 
events showed, it was a sound advice; but the proud Rajput re,fused to 
listen to it, for such marcliinig and moving about was against the code 
of warfare of his race. He went so far as to declare that unless fighting 
was begun at once lie would withdraw wiih his army. His voice 
ultimately prevailed, and ShaJi Jahan gave orders for immcdiaite 
action.** 

44. Battle of the Tons — dtsposttion of the combatants. 

The disi)Ositiou of the combatants was as follows. On the side of 
Shnh Jahan, the Afghans, under Dai'ya Khan Rohilla, formed the 


84 Baharistan^ 315b, dl6b. 

85 Iqhalnamah, 232 (W. VI. 413); Riyaz (A. 8., 198; CAadwin, p. 74; 

Stewarty 147 y B.iitoi’y of Jahangir, 383. 
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vanguard, with Na^ir Khan, Ahmed Beg Khan, Mirza lefandiyar, 
Mirza Nuru-d-xiin, Sehrab Khan, and Saadat Yar occupy injg its centre. 
The Afghan commander was also accompanied by KhwajoAhl Ibrahim, 
Khwajah Baud, Bahadur Khan, Sardar Khan, and Dilwar Kh'an^ and 
by the cavalry detoohment 3ent by Darab Khan from, Bengal, aa also 
by a large number of war-eleph'ants. Numerous gun-canriages, some 
drawn, by elephants, others by oxen, with a strong contingent of 
musketeers, were placed for the protection of the van under Bum! Khan, 
who had, in the absence of Khidmatrpurasit Khan (sent to Bhotas), 
been made the chief artillery officer. Next to the Afghans was Abdullah 
Khan, the commander-dn-ohief, with all .the Mughal mansiabdars, and 
a strong corps of cavalry and many elephants. As was customary with! 
the Mughals, Shujaat Khan (Sayyid Jafar) and the other Sayyids were 
honoured with a place in the centre of Abdullah Khan’s army. Baja 
Bhim, with his Bajput soldiery, was put in charge of the right wing, 
while Kunwar Pahar Singh, with the Baja of Batanpur and other 
zamindars, was to lead the left. A moviiJg column, led by Sher 
Khwajah! and Sarandaz Bahadur, was directed to aid the two wings 
when necessai’y. With a large number of cavalry and some elephants, 
ihlah Jahan himself took his post in the centre, assisted by the Bajput 
hief Bao Manrup. 

The arrangement of the Im.peiialist forces is not known in detail. 
The Sayyids, with a strong force of cavalry and war elephants, appear 
to have led the van, which was protected by numerous gun-carriagesi 
drawn by elephants. Baja Bir Singh Deo Bundela and, other vassal 
zamindars of Kalpi, Allahabad, and Algra formed the right wing with 
their own cavalry and musketeers and some state elephants, while Baja 
Gaj Singh of J odhpur with his own followeus and some more elephants 
occupied the left. Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan, with Khan Alam 
ftnd the entire Mughal forces and the remaining elephants, were in 
the centj^, assisted by Mirza Baja Jai Singh of Jaipur (grandson of 
Baja Man Singh) and his own troopers*®* 


^ ^aharUtan^ 317a-17b. Authorities differ wisely regarding the number and 
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46. Battle on the Tons (o. end of October, 1624) described. 

The battle on, the bank of the river Tons began on the morning of 
October 2G, 1624, (Saturday, the 13th Muharram, 1034 A. II.). The 
time was inauspicious according to Sayyid Shaifu-d-din, the famous 
astrologer of Ghazipur, still Shah Jahan did not abstain from fighting. 

The artillery and the vanguard of the Imperialists began action 
by an attack on Shah Jahan’s forces in the van. Darya Khan for a 
time offered atronlg defence, in co-operation with the artillery com- 
mander Rumi Khan. But the superiority of numbers of the Imperial 
van afterwards enabled it to outflank the Afghans under Darya Khan, 
and many, of the gun-carriages were also captured. Finding that the 
van was about to be overpowered. Raja Bhim moved from the right 
to assist Lt, and, after a gallant effort in which he received twenty-one 
wounds, was slain. The death of the Rajput commander threw his 
soldiers into great confusion, and they speedily dispersed. Sher 
Kliwajah, who did his best to save the Raja, also fought valiantly till 
he was killed. 

Though deprived of the help of the right wing, Darya Khan 
continued the struggle and nearly succeeded in defeating the Imperial- 

disposition of tho forces joining battio on the Tona, as the following table will 


illustrate : — 

Iqbalnamah 

Baharistan 

Riyaz 

Gladwin 

Dow 

j 

[• 19,000 

180,000 horse. 

Not moro 

10,000 

Exceeding 

Shall Jahan’s ’ 

horso 

190.000 foot, 

2,400 elephants, 
1,500 gun-carriages 

80.000 horse, 

100.000 foot, 

1,900 elephants, 
more than 400 
gun-carr leges 

than 

in all 

40,000 

horse 

More than 
Shah 
Jahan’s 
levy 

army j 

Imperial army! 

1 

r 

\ 

[ 

10,000 
in all 
40,000 
in all 

40,000 
in ail 


Mirza Nathan’s (Baharistan) figures, when added together, appear to be too 
high. Quite in contrast with his general veracity, he not only overestimates the 
military? strength of Shah Jahan (thus differing from the almost unanimous opinion 
of the Persian chroniclers regarding the overwhelming number of the Imperialists), 
but also furnishes an exceedingly largo number even for his enemies, probably 
with a view to emphasising the magnitude of the issues involved. , 

As regards tho disposition of the two parties, Mirza Nothan*, however, supplies 
a clear and minute account, while that furnished by the authors of the Iqhalnamah 
and the Biyaz is rather vague and brie^ the narratives of Gladwin^ Dow, Stewart, 
find Beni Praead being no better* 
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ista. Had Abdullah Khan joined him at that moment, ho could have 
easily been successful. But the seed of rivalry and jealousy between 
Abdullah Khan and Baja Bhim,, and alipo between Darya Khan and 
Abdullah Khan, had been sown in the course of the sieg-e of Allahaba^l, 
and this now grerminated. Abdullah Khan not only refrained from 
giving- help to Baja Bhim till his death., but also refused aid to Darya 
'Khan when he was sorely in need of it. 

What is worse, Abdullah Khan, ai this stage, altogether withdrew 
from the contest. This action on the part of the commander-in-chief 
naturally led to great disorder in the rebel camp, and Darya Khan too, 
with the Afghans retreated. On top of this, Kunwar Pahar Singh 
Bundela and his Eajput troops now joined the Imperialists. 

Undaunted by the withdrawal of his chief officers and men, Shah 
Jahan plunged into the thick of the enemy lines, and when one charger 
was killed he mounted another and continued lighting till the end of 
the day. When night came on, i,t wa.s found that his forces had dwindl- 
ed to a handful of per'^onal followers, and Shah Jahan was at la'^t 
persuaded to give up his desperate venture and retire.*^ 

46. Shah Jahan sevehely defeated. 

The battle on the Tons thus ended in complete defeat for Shah 
Jahan, This really decided hi.s fate, and all subsequent eiforts to 

87 For details, see Baharistan^ 317b-19a; Iqbalnamah^ 232-33 (I'', VI. 

313-14); Herbert^ 90-91; K. Khan^ I. 346-56; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 455-56; liiyaz 
(A. S.), 198-200; Gladwin^ 75; 8temi7% 147-48; History of Ja1uin(jir, 333-84: 
M. M. Gauri Shankar Ojha’s Bajputanelia ItihCis, III, pp. 825-828, is particular- 
ly useful for the part played by the Rajput princes in the battle. 

The treatment of this important battle in current histories appears to have 
left much room for improvement. The standard Persian chron'icles supply a very 
brief account of the affair, and this, obviously, is the cause of the paucity of detail 
noticeable in the works written in English, such as those of Gladwin, Stewart, and 
Beni Prasad. The Baharistan alone supplies a full account, which is confirmed in 
substance by the Rajput chronicles, the Jqhalnamahy and Herbert’s book, and is 
followed by the Maasir-ul-Umara. 

The Iqhalnamah depicts Abdullah Khan in a noble role, fighting valiantly 
till the last by the side of his master. Bui;, according to the Baharistan, supported, 
to some extent^ by Herbert, his criminal inactiorf, due to his jealousy and hosti- 
lity towards Raja Bhim and Darya Khan, followed by his hasty retreat, led to the 
ruin of Shah Jahan’s affairs. 
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retrieve tJie cause then lost were in vain. The morale of his followers 
was so aifected by this reverse that they began to desert him in large 
numbers. Shah Jahan himself lost his self-conhdence so much that he 
did not venture any more to meet hia oi)ponents in an open battle. The 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Ori{«a that had so long lemained in 
his possession were now gradually lost, and the rebel prince was soon 
driven, for the second time, to be a wandering exile. 

47. Causes of the Imperialist success. 

The great victory won by the Im|)erialisty appearst to liave been 
due partly to the superior military talents, tact, and persuasive 
eloquence of their general Mahabat Khan, and partly to the dissensions 
prevalent in the camp of Shah Jahan. When the battle was about to 
begin, Mahabat Khan caused an incalculable los,s to his adversary by 
inducing; the Bengal zamindars and the Portuguese captains to retire 
with the war-boats to Bengal. Again, in the early stages of the battle, 
the Imperial general, by his skilful manoeuvring, not only outflanked 
the vanguard of the prince, but also captured many of liis guns. This 
was not all. Afterwards, he won over Kunwar Pahar Singh to the side 
of the Emperor. The discomfiture of Shah Jalian was, however, com- 
pleted by internal discord which reached the climax when the com- 
mander-in-chief failed to co-operate with his Rajput and Afghan 
comrades and at last hastily withdrew from the field of battle. 

48. Shah Jahan retreats to Rhotas, Patna, and finally to Akiur- 

NAGAR. 

In great distress, Shah Jahan crossed the lulls near Khiragarh at 
night, and was joined next morning by many oi his fugitive officers, 
including Abdullah Khan and Diirya Khan. The retreat was continued 
•till the fort of Rhotas was reached after a march of four days. The 
rebel prince being in too precarious a position to punish his negligent 
and quarrelsome mibordinates was compelled to utilise their f^ervices 
afresh. 'At first he decided to send Abdullah Khan and Darj'^a Khan 
ahead for tjie protection of Patna. But this jdan was changed at the 
insan.ce of Miimtaz Mahal, and, after a three days* halt in Rhotas, 
Shah Jahan himself moved towards Patna with his generals and his 
entire family and valuables, leaving the fort in charge of the old and 
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.tried servant Kotwal Khan, assisted by his son-in-law Khidnuat-purast 
Khan, Sayyid Mustafa, and Kunwar Das, brother of the late Baja 
VikTamjit. At the end of three days' march, he -reached Patna, where 
he was welcomed by Wazir Khan, the officer in charge (c. beginning 
of November, 1624.** 

The Imperial generals, immediately after their success, pursued 
Shah Jahan only for a shoi^ distance; for their losses in the engajgement 
were considerable, and their soldiers and horses, much fatigued by long 
and continued marching, needed rest. The temptation of collecting 
the enormous booty, including war-elephants, was also inesistible. 
After a week's rest, the Imperialist^) resumed their pin suit, and encamp- 
ed on the bank of the river Son, en route to Patna. 

The news of the rapid advance of the enemy so much perturbed 
Shah Jahan that he decided to evacuate Patna without contest and 
retire to Akbarnagar. Anxious to secure his line of retreat, he sent a 
far, nan to Shitab Khan, wlio held change of Akbarnagar, to proceed 
at once to the pass of Gurhee (Teliagurhee), the strategic gateway of 
Bengal, and set up a fortified post there. When this was finished, a 
force of 3,500 matchlockmen under Kamalu-d-din XEusiain (entitled 
Nasir Khan), assisted by a park of artillery under Rumi Khan, was 
sent to gaiTison it. From Patna the fugitive prince continued his 
journey towards Akbarnagar, reaching there about January 8, 1625, 
more than seven mouths after he had left it in triumph for Bihar and 
Allahabad.** 

49. Events IN Bengal, BniAH, and Orissa during Shaii Jahan’s 

OPERATIONS IN AlLAIIAHAD AND OUDH. 

In spite of rapid changes in his fortune during this eventful 
period, the control of Shah J'lh'an over the provinces of Bihar, Orissa, 
and Bengal, had not been much imparied. This had mainly been due 
to the loyalty and devotion of Wazir Khan and Shah Quli Khan, the 

88 Iqbalnamah, 233-34 (K. & V.^ VI. 414>; Baharistan, 319a-320a; Biyaz (A S.), 
200; Gladwin^ 75; Stewart ^ 148; History of Jahangir^, 384. Dr. Beni Prasad’s 
statement that Abdullah Khan was left behind in Rhotas is not borne out by the 
authorities. 

89 Iqbalnamah, 239 {E. Ss D., VI. 416); BaharUtan, 8208^ 324h; Biyaz (A. 8.), 
201; 8tewai% X40; History of Jahangir, 384. 
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governors o^f Bihar and Orissa, and Shitab Khan, the officer in charge 
of Gaur, with headquarters at Akbarnagar. 

While our information regarding the activities of the first two offi- 
cers is rather meagre, much is known about the valuable services ren- 
dered by the third one.*® Shitab Khan had parted with Shah Jahan in 
Jaunpur (early in June, 1G24) to assume charge of his new office, with 
his territorial jurisdiction clearly defined. It was to extend to 'parga- 
nahs Shahzadapur- Yusuf shahi on the south-east, Burdwaii on the south- 
west, Pointee on the north-»west, and to the borders of Mathabhanga 
(in Koch Bihar) on the north-east. The rest of the province of Bengal, 
however, continued to be ruled by Darab Khan. 

50. Various activities of Shitab Khan at Akbarnagar in the 

INTERESTS OF ShAH JaIIAN. 

Prom Jaunpur, Shitab Khan proceeded to Patna, travelling by way 
of Chausa and Ghazipur. Thence he moved to Akbarnagar (o. middle of 
Julyi, 1624). One of his earliest acts was to issue an order to his subor- 
dinates not to cauge any harm, to the widow ofTbrahim Khan (the 
Bengal viceroy), who had then been living in a palace opposite to the 
tombs of her husband andi son.*^ 

About the beginning of August, 1G24, Murad Bakh.sh, the fourth 
son of Shah Jahan, was born in Bhotas. Mumtaz Mahal, the mother 
of the infant prince, in the absence of the father in camp in Bahadurpur, 
direqted Shitab Khan to supply perfumes to celebrate the happy occar 
sion. He procured a large quantity of ambergris, araq^, muak, rose- 
water, jaffran, khuMtis etc. and delivered them i)ersoually at Bhotas.** 

90 Though the detailed account furnished by the author of the Baharutan is 
primarily of biographical value, it incidentally throws new light on the contem- 
porary history of Bengal, particularly in relation to Shah Jahan 's revolt, about 
which very little is known. 

91 Baharistaiif 307a. 

92 Baharistan, p. 309b. We are told that thirty scers of ash-coloured sea 
ambergris, two mans of hhushhus^ 2,000 navols of musk deer from Northern! China 
and Khotan, five mans of ambarina (a perfume compounded of ambergris, musk, and 
aloes wood), 2,000 bottles of araq UdA-mushk (Egyptian willow and araq fashsh 
(fruit of an African carob tree), 2,000 bottles of araq hahar (a species of odiferous 
herb), besides 10,000 phials of rose-water and five mans of jafran were presented 
on this oocasioDi 
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Later on, durin'g: the protraoted encounter with the Imperialists in 
the vicinity of Bahadurpnr, Shitab Khan, in co-operation with' Wazir 
Khan, seitved tlie cause of Shah Jahaii not only by a vigilant censor- 
sliip of all letters passing through Akbaniagar, but also by ensuring a 
regular sujiply of i)rovision 9 to Ithotas and of munitions and money to 
his camp. The arsenal at Akbaniagar worked day and night, and, 
in a short time, four llioiisand mans of gunpowder and eight thousand 
mans of lead and iron balls were manufactured. Besides these, a sum 
of 700,000 rupees was also sent in eight inatalraents to enable ihe rebel 
prince to defray the cost of war.®^ 

Shitab Khan next carried out a revenue survey and settlement of 
the jHirgimalis of Tajpur and Purnea included in the jagirs of Darya 
Khan Rohilla, with the help of an Afghan amir, and one thousand 
Hindu subordinates trained in the assessment methods of Itaja Todar 
Mai.®* Another meritorious act done by him was the supi>resi.sion of a 
raid upon the parganah of Bastali, which had been given in fief to Mirza 
Nazafi, by a daring adventurer named Sayyid Muliammad. Without 
any reference to the jagiidur or ,the governor of the province, the 
Sayyid suddenly attacked the 'parganah (from the direction of Orissa) 
and began to realise ihe revenue on Jiis oum account. As the times 
were critical, peaceful measures were adopted by Shitab Kliaii to deal 
with the usurper, and he was at last persuaded to withdraw, on promise 
of an extensive jagir in tlie nawivara parganalis (assigned for the main- 

93 JiaharUtan, 311a-311b. The Ganges being in high flood Shitab Khan 
devised an ingenious method of transportation of the huge sum of money across 
the river. The silver coins were j>laced in KK) purses of 1,000 rupees each. 100 
pieces of rope were then procured, the length of each of which approxiinatod the 
average depth of the river. Each purse was fastened tight with one end of a 
rope, while with tho other end were tied five dried pumpkins; the purses and the 
pumpkins were then all loaded in bouts, the underlying idea being that in ease 
the boats should sink, the pumpkin's, which always float in water., would easily 
indicate tho position of the purse. 

94 Baharistan, 311b. An interesting incident recorded at this stage (312a) 
illustrates the worldly wisdom of Shitab Khan. As it was customary on all festive 
occasions to read the khutba (in public prayer) in the name rf the reigning 
sovereign, Shitab IChaii, on the occasion of tho celebration of tlie Id festival at 
Akbarnagar instructed the preacher to as.sociate the name of his new master,, tho 
rebel prince Shah Jahan, with the old—the lawful Emperor Jahangir. 
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tenance of tlie fleet) in Bengal, till then held by Eaja Satrajit of 
Bhushnah. After this success, Shitab Khan was for some tame busy re- 
cruting a force of 5,0()0 horsemen on behalf of one of hisi colleagues, 
Shah Quli Klian, the governor of Orissa.** 

51. SlIfTAH KiIAN .saves AKUAKNAGAII mOM THE KAIDS OF THE TKEACHER- 
ous Bengal (Uiieftains. 

The treacherou.'^ retreat of the Bengal zamindars and the Portu- 
ge.se chief lains witJi the war-boats, on the eve of the battle of the 
Tons, oifered an excellent op|)oitunity to the faithful officers of Shah 
Jahau in Bihar and Bengal of proving their worth. Shitab Khan fully 
utilised it, and, by timely ineusures, saved Akbarnagar from the depre- 
dations of tlie enemy. 

The details of the affair may here be briefly related. The desertei’e 
had moved rapidly down the Ganges till they arrived at Patna. Wazir 
Khan, tlie local governor, was taken by surprise, and the rebels set fire 
to the city and also looted the bazars with impunity. They then resumr 
ed their journey tow’ards Akbarnagar. 

Meanwhile the emissary sent by Shah Jahan to give warnings to his 
officers against the rebellious chieftains had overtaken the latter at 
Patna, and then moved ahead tow'ards Akbarnagar to inform Shitab 
Khan about them. The Khan strengthened his defences and also com- 
municated the news of the advance of the enemy to Darab Khan, the 
Bengal viceroy. lli» son Mirza Afrasiyab, wdio had at that time far 
advanced from Jahangiruugar with reinforcements for Shah Jahan, 
was jiersuaded by Shitab Khan to rejoin his father and co-operate with 
him in the defence of tlie capital of Bengal. 

Akbarnagar was now carefully guarded. AVhile Muhammad 
Salili, the u'dijia-nacia, was deputed with a force of cavalry and match- 
lockmeii and some liO elephants to protect the re'ddeiire of the widow of 
Ibrahim Kluiu, Shitab Kliaii himself witli the rest of the army — 3,000 
cavalry and 5,tU)0 matcblcckmeu — aiul the elephuutsi patrolled the city. 

A tumult arose when the enemy fieet ajipeared, but Shitab Khan 
kept firm and maintained discipline in his ranks. After a few hours* 


95 Daharistan^ 312b'13a, 316a-b. 
I.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1934 
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futile bombardment and a similar fruitless, attempt to land and plunder 
tbe city, tbe rebels retired towards JabangiTnagar*. An attempt to in- 
duce Sbitab Khan to join them was also made, but without success.** 

62. Bengal lost to Shah Jahak owing to the teeachery op its 
GOVBHNOH DaRAB Khan. 

Though Akbarnagar remained in the possession of Shah Jahan, 1^9 
hold on the rest of the province of Bengal was soon lost. It was mainly 
due to persistent faithlessness on the part of Darab Khan. In spite 
of the warnings received from Akbamagar, the Bengal viceroy failed 
to offer any opposition to the rebel chieftains when they confronted him. - 
As they were unceitain of his policy, the rebels laid siege to Jahangir- 
nagar forthwith. Their menacing attitude at last forced Darab Khan 
to give up hig waverinig tactics and join them openly against Shah 
Jahan. But his repeated change of front made the Bengal zamindars 
suspicious, and they kept Darab Khan under strict surveillance. 
Their next act was to induce other prominent officers of the province, 
including Eai Jauhar Mai Das, w'ho had succeeded Mirza Maki (taken 
ill) os diwan {Bcduaristaiij p. 313b), and Mirza Salih', tbe ilumohdar 
of Sylhet, to join their ranks.*' 

63. Kameup and Orissa also lost. 

The news of the final defection of Darab Khan along with his offi- 
cers was received by Shah Jahan after he had reached Akbamagar 
(early in January, 1625). Further depressing news soon arrived re- 
garding the loss of the north-eastern frontier province of Kamrup. 

96 Baharistan, 316a-316a. 

97 Iqbalnamah„ 239 (A’. VI. 416) j Bahanstan, 320b-321a; M.U. 

(Bereridgo), I. 452; liiyaz (A. S.), 201; Gladwin, 75; Stewart, 148; History of 
Jahangir, 384. 

Borne confusion exists regarding the last phase of Darab Khan’s chequered 
career. According to the Iqbalnarnah and the Maasir, Shah Jahai>, after his 
defeat on the Tons, asked Darab to meet him near the paas of Gurhee, but there 
is no such suggestion in the Baharistan. Moreover, the former work seems to sug- 
gest that Darab’s plea that he was besieged by the Bengal zamindars was hardly 
true ; but the Bahanatan and the Maasir agree that b^ was actually held in block- 
ade in Jahang^rnagar. Lastly,, the news of Darab Khan’s final change of front 
does not appear to ^have boon received by Shah Jahan before he returned to 
Akbamagar (as the’' Iqbalnarnah^ Biyaz, Gladwin, and Bern Prasad all suggest). 
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Zahid Khan Bokhari, who had been appoinied goveinor there hy Shah 
Jahan, also joined the aide of the Kinperor with Raja Satrajit of 
Bhu.shnah, Raja Lakshrai Narayan of Kocli Biliar, and Shaikh Shah 
Muhammad, sou of late Shaikh Kamal. Tliough Shah Quli Khan, the 
governor of Orissa, remained peisonaily loyal to t];e rebel prince, that 
province too slipped from his hands, as the zainindars in a body shook 
off their allegiance and submitted to the Emperor.** 


04. Shah Jaiian dkcidks to t-inatj-y leave for the Deccan. 


All liope of making aiu-tl’er effort in Bengal, Bilibr, and Orissa 
having now disappeared, Shah Jahan dec'ided to return by the old route 
(across itirhav Madaran, Midnapore, Orissa, and Telingana) to the 
Deccan, the political complications of whicli held out belter prospecta 
to him. 

ixreat preparations were begun for the impending retreat. The 
newly- made outpost at Gurliee was evacuated and the thtinahdar, 
Kamalu-(1 din llu.9ain, recalled. The officers who weie still faithful 
were at this time allowed to realise as much of their dues as possible 
from their own jagirs; Darya Kban Robilla, Sbujaat Khan and 
Mubarak Klian from Ghoraglial, Sulaimanabad, Jabanabad, Tajpur, 
and Puniea, and Kamalu-d din Husain from the jagtr which had been 
conferred on Raja Blum. While others succeeded in filling their 
coffers prior to their departure for the Deccan, Mubarak Khan perished 
in the attempt. A zamindar in bis jagir suddenly rose in arms, looted 
all his property, and killed him. 

Prior to bis final departure from Akbarnagar, Shah Jahan took a 
drasfic step. lie ordered Abdullah' Khan to hunt down those of his 
followers who were unwilliii'g to accompany him, and, in one day, almut 
one thousand of them were put to death. Aram Bakhsh, the elder son of 
Darah Khan, who had long been suspected of comjdicily with his 
father, was at last killed by Abdullah Khan, though Shah Jahan had 
directed that no harm should be done to him. Darab too, some time 


after, met a similar, 
Mahabat Khan. 

98 Baharistan, 326a.- 
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55. AkHABNAGAR llVArUATED AT LAST (<?. EARLY FEB., 1G25). 

After a stay of twenty-four days {p. January 8 to January 31, 1G25), 
8pent mainly in hunting excursions across tlie Ganges, Shah Jahan left 
Akharnagar for the Deccan with all the munitions and bag^gage de- 
posited there, and with a smalll following, including (besides those al- 
ready noted) Wazir Khan, Shah Quli Khan, Sarandaz Bahadur, Rumi 
Khan, and Shitab Khan. The last one, however, deserted the rebel 
prince after he had marched three. stages from Akbarnagar.®* 

The most interesting and eventful phase of tlie rebellion of Shah 
Jahan may now be said to have ended, and the rest of the story, which 
ia but a tale of another desperate and fniitless venture in the Deccan, 
may here be briefly reilated.'®® 

5G. Review of the Decc an affairs during Siiaii Jahan’s operations 
IN Northern India, 1G24-25. 

A retrospect of the Deccan affairs during Shah Jahan’s absence 
of nearly a year and a half in the north seems to be essential to an 
appreciation of the new move on the part of t]ie rebel j)riiice. 

The conclusion of an 'alliance with Bijapur by Mahabat Kiian, 
about the middle of August, 1G24, bad greatly disappointed and also 
enraged Malik Ainbar, tlie iiowerfid minister of Ahnuulnagar. To 
counteract thie alliance, he entered into an offensive and defensive 
treaty with the king of Golconda, and then launched an attack on the 
atate of Bijapur. Adil Shah, the reilgniiig king, was taken unawares 
and offered only feeble resistance. Mali'k Ambar plundered the city 
of Bidar with' impunity, and afterwards marched upon Bijapur, the 
capital city, which was closely besieged. In great distress, the Bijapur 
king sent a messenger to recall' his own minister Mnllah Muhammad 
Lajri and his forces from Burhanpur, and also solicited heilp from the 
Imperialist officers in the Deccan. When the latter, accompanied by 
Mullah Miihammad Lari, maivhed to the relief of the Bijapur king, 

99 BahiOTutafi^ 324h, 326a-328a; Iqhalvamahj 239-40; M.U. (Beveridge), I. 
402-53. 

100 The original authorities for this part of Shah Jahan.'’s rebellious career 
having already been fully utilised by historians., a repetition of the same has been 

Moiled Ir the present thesn. 
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Malik Ambar made an earne<+t ai>i>eal to ibem to desist from interfer- 
ence, but this failed. The combined army on the other band pressed 
him so hard that he was soon compelled to raise the siege of Bijapur 
and retire towards Ahmadnagar, only to be hotly pursued by the enemy. 

Reduced to extremity, Malik Ambar resolved to make a supreme 
effort. So, one day, when the Imperial and the Bijapur forces were 
lying heedless, impressed with the notion that the Ahmadnagar 
minister would not fighi, he suddenly appeared on the border of tjieir 
camp, five Jcos from Alimadnagar. The combined host w^as totally 
defeated, the Bijapur minister beir.g killed and the Imperial comman- 
der (I^ashkar Khan) captured. 

Malik Ambar, successful beyond his hopes, immediately 'laid siege 
to Ahmadnagar as well as to Bijapur, occupying all the territories as 
far as the frontiers of the Imperial domain in the Balalgbat. He also 
sent a large force under Yakub Khan against, the Imperial headquarters 
in BurhaJipur, while he himself marched upon Sholapur and took it 
by storm, 

57. At.liaxce between Shah Jaiian and Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar 

AGAINST THE MfGHAL BMPEROR. 

At) this opportune moment Shah Tahan arrived at, Dewalgaon in 
the Nizam-ul-mulkN territory. Needless to say, he was cordially 
welcomed by Malik Ambar. The brilliant successes lately won by that 
Abyssinian advenfurer now' led Shah Jahan to ally himself with his 
life-long enemy (against the common foe — the Mughal Emperor). The 
rebel prince sent- bis generals, Abdullah Khan and Shah Quli Khan, 
to aid Malik Ambar’s forces engaged in the siege of Burhanpur, and 
he himself followed them with the rest of his adherents, encamping 
at Lalbagh. 

Three successive assaults w'ere made upon the fortified city in 
which' Shah Jahan and his generals exhibited great gallantry, but the 
}>e''ieged, by dint of numbers and. by hard fighting, held them in check, 
killing many officers and men. 

To the intense relief of the Imperialists, news at this moment 

101 For details see JqhaJiinmfih^ 2.HI-37 (R. 7)., VT, 414-16); Khnfi, Khan, I, 

848-49i Gladwin, 76j Ilistory of Jahangir, 387-91. 
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arrived that Prince Parvez and Mah’abat Khan had already arrived on 
the bank of the Narbada, on their way back to Burhanpur. Alarmed 
at the rapid successes achieved by Malik Ambar, the Mughal Emperor 
had ordered Prince Parvez, who was in Bihar, to proceed against him 
without delay. The prince accordingly started for Burhanpur, 
having g^ven the province of Bengal in jagir to Mahabat Khan, who 
himself was summoned soon after to join the same enterprise/®* 

The intelligence of the approach of his old foes was enough to 
unnerve Shah Jahan and make him raise the siege of Burhanpur and 
retire to Boh'angarh in the Bailaghat. 

68. Failube op the alliance and Shah Jahajn^s reconciliation with 

THE Emperor. 

Shah Jahan* 8 prospects were utterly ruined. Abdullah Khan, who 
had so long served him faithfully, now left Shah Jahan, only to be 
followed by many others. Worn out by the vicissitudes of fortune 
the rebel prince was seized with a dangerous illness on his way to 
Bohangarah. This completed his miseries. His proud spirit now 
entirely broke down, and he wrote a pathetic letter to his feather, ex-« 
pressing sorrow and repentance and begging pardon for all his faults. 

The Mughal Emperor was shocked at the miserable condition of a 
son whom he once had loved so dearly. *‘His tears fell upon the part 
of Shah Jahan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and hif« crime vanished 
from memory** (Dow, 72). 

In the midst of this returning softness,- Jahangir was not altogether 
void of policy. He wrote an answer with his own hand that if Shah 
Jahan would send his sons Dora Shikoh and Aurangzib to court and 
also surrender the fortresses he still held — Bhotas and Asir — ^he would 
be pardoned and given the country of the Balaghat as a fief. The 
terms were all promptly complied with, and a peace was, after all, 
patched up between father and son at the end of more than three 
years.*®* 

SlTDHINDRA NatH BhATTACHARYYA 

102 Iqhalnamah, 234-44 {E, & JD., VI. 418); Khafi Khan, 1, 349-50; M.U. 
(Beveridge), I. 269; Qladunn, 77; History of Jahangir, 391-92. 

103 Iqhalnofnah, 244-46, 249, 262 (E. ifc D., VI. 418-19); GJadtrm, 77-78; 
(ftewari, 148’; History of Jahangir^ 393-96. 
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Two New Varieties of Old Indian Coins 


Cunningham was the first to make a thorough and systematic 
collection of the indigenous coins of ancient and mediaeval India 
and study them closely. In fact, the assignment of indigenous 
grouijs of coins to definite localities in northern and central India 
is usually made by enquirers in this field on the basis of his general 
statements. Prof. Rapson emphasised the importance of these coins, 
both from numismatic and historical point of view,* Since then, 
the efforts of Rapson himself and several other scholars have brouglit 
to light many interesting and new specimens of these coins. The 
present paper is devoted to the study of new varieties of such 


A. 

Avanti — -Al'j. Sq. Size. 05. Wt. 40’3 gra. 

Obverse — Male and female figures standing side by side; the latter 
holds some thing a lotus flower) in her raised right 
hand and her left hand seems to be grasped by the 
right hand of her companion; the male figure wears a 
necklace and has a long plaid of drapery dangling down 
to the feet between his legs as we find in the well dressed 
figures in the early Indian monuments like Bharhut ; a 
crescent is just to the right of his head, on theleltof 
which is a scasti/iu ; there ai)pears to be an indislinct 
object (? a lotus flower) below the female figure. All 
these devices are inside a very shallow incuse which 
covers almost the whole of the coin blank. 

1 The attractions of the Grjoco-Indian class have apparently diverted tho 
attention of most collectors from a study of the purely native ancient and 
mediaeval coinages. But, there can be no doubt of the great historical import- 
ance of these latter.’ E. J. llapson, *Notes on Indian Coins and SealS),’ part 

1900, p. 97. 

2 The few types of coins which are noticed in the following lines arc in 
the collection of Mr. Subhendu Singh Roy, M.A., a former student of mine. 
The provenances of these .specimens are not known, as they were acquired from 
dealers of ancient coins and curio-s; but they have been assignjed to definite 
localities on the basis of the general observations of Cunninghain and V. A. 
Smith. 
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Reverse — The so-called Ujjain symbol in low relief, covering almost 
the whole of the surface — each of the four circles contains 
inside it a small taurine symbol. 

The coin is a very interesting variety of this series. Cunningham 
was of opinion that the Ujjain coins were invariably round in shape 
and Besnagar and Eran coins which, from the stylistic point of view, 
belong to this series, were nearly all square. It must be observed, 
however, that coins of square as well as round shapes are found in the 
locality, and Cunningham and Smith notice both these varieties 
in their accounts. Cunningham^s assignment of these coins was 
slightly modified by Smith who was inclined to ascribe them to 
Avanii a larger territorial unit, of which Ujjain was the capital city, 
as they are collected not only from Ujjain audits environs but also 
from a much wider area. They are almost invariably of copper and 
are distinguished by the presence of the curious symbol (designated by 
Cunningham as ‘Ujjain and by Bapson as 'Malava') on one or other 
of their sides. This symbol, very likely astronomical in character, is 
however, like the svastila not merely central Indian or Indian in its 
usage, but is to be found in very a'ncient objects hailing from the far 
distant corners of the world. The coins, other than punch-marked or 
cast, from this locality can be classified under three main heads, viz. 

(i) The symbols type, in which ‘the type is simply made up of a 
collection of symbols which, at an earlier period, were impressed 
one at a time by different punches’ (Rapson), thus marking an 
intermediate stage in ‘the development of the 2)unch-mark system 
into the type system' (Rapson; ; 

(ii) The standing figure and animal types in which the obverse 
side is occupied by a standing figure^ or an animal (bull, rhino or 
elephant) in company with other devices, such as tree within railing, 
solar symbol etc. and 

3 The standing figure on many of these coins can be definitely identified 
as Siva; Cunningham in his CAI.^ pp. 97-98, PI. X, figs. 1-5, was in some doubt 
about the identification of this figure, but the attributes in his hand, viz. a staff 
^-not a sun standard as Cunningham describes it, because the solar symbol does 
hot seem to be joined to the staff — in his right and vase in his left an*d the 
association of the same figure with bull oni iiie obverse side — diva and his 
mount Nandi— definitely disclose his identity. Moreover, the three-headed 
standing figure on the obverse of fig. 6, carryihg the same attributes in bis 
hand tentatively identified hy Cunningham as Mahakala, the tutelary deity of 
Ujjain, adduces further avidence in support of this identifioatiom 6o, 
Cunningham’s statement that ‘this coin (fig. 6) may be accepted as a single 
evidtelce of Brahmanism at Ujjain^ should be modified. 
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(iii) The inscribed types in which there is an elephant on one 
side and on the other a human hand with the inscription TJ-je-ni-ya 
below in early Brahml characters of the Sunga period. 

Our coin differs from all these known varieties, in so far as its 
obverse side bears two human figures, a male and a female one, 
and the symbols which we find in association with them are mere 
adjuncts. The dress and attitude of the figures remind us of a. male 
and female Yaksa from Bhilsa (Nos. 190-A and 191-A in the 
archspological collection of the Gwalior State Museum) who are 
dressed similarly and represented in the same attitude. One cannot 
be sure about the identity of these two figures, for definite indications 
for determining it are lacking. The Ujjain symbol on the reverse 
is interesting on account of the fact that each of the four orbs 
( ontain inside it a taurine symbol ; there are oilier variants of this 
symbol, in one of wliich we find the taurine is replaced by the 
skuistila. The weight of this (“oiii does not enable us to determine its 
denomination correctly; because it. weighs a little above three 
grains than tlie scheduled weight of a quarter Kdrsdpana. Its 
approximate date is the 1st. century H. 0., if not a little earlier. 

B. 

Mathura — Copper (seems to be a comimund metal with a small pro- 
liortion of silver and brass) round — Hindu Raja type — 
actual size-weight 125*5 grains. 

Obverse — Three elephants — one facing front, the others to right and 
left shown sideways; their foieparts only are visible; 
riders are less distinctly shown above these (cf. Cunning- 
ham— CA/., p. 89 and JUAS., 1900, p. 110. figs. 9 and 
10 — coins of Ramadatta and Sesadatta) ; faint traces of 
other symbols on the left top corner. 

Reverse — A female figure to right holds an indistinct object (? a 
lotus flower) in her raised right hand, her left hand 
rests on hip; it touches the Naga symbol very clearly 
visible near her feet ; over this is a clearly visible Ujjain 
symbol of the plain variety ; a crescent-like object 
shown sideways near her left shoulder ; half portion of 
another symbol though partially defaced occupies the 
whole of the left field of the coin blank ; the female 
figure seems to stand on an indistinct object. Traces of the 
issuer’s name in early Brahmi characters on the top are 
visible ; of which ia and ma appear to be legible, the letter 
to the left of ta might have been Uj but nothing is certain. 

DECEMBER, 1934 15 
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The specimen described above belon(?s to the very interesting^ 
j^roiip of coins assigned by Cunningham to Mathura. These are the 
issues of the Hindu kings of Mathura some of vdiose names can be 
clearly distinguislied in many specimens.^ Cunningham read the 
names of Halabhfiti, Oomitra, Brahmamitra, Kamadattai Purusadatta 
and Virnsena. Ra})Son and Smilh added to this list of Hindu 
princes of Mathura whose names could be deciphered on their coins 
the names of Uttamadatia, i^osadatia, Hhavadaita, Vispumitra, 
Kamadatta, f^ivadatta and {^ismtandradatla or — Candruta. From 
the manus(;ript notes of V. A. Smith appended to his Calalogne 
of Coins in the Indian Mnsemn which is now in the collection 
of the (.’alcutta University Library we learn that Mr. Burns 
has a coin of J^ivaghosa from Mathura where the reading of the name 
is beyond doubt. Most of these coins are ehaiacterised by the 
])re.sence of the standing figure with its right hand upraised and its 
left resting on hip, w’ith the name and title of the issuer on the 
to]) on one side'’ while the other side is usually occuj>ied by one 
elephant or three elephants as depicted in the present coin, sometimes 
w ith riders on them.^ Prof. Uapson remarks about the obverse that 
‘tlie (characteristic type of the kings of Mathura is a standing figure, 
w’liich has been supposed to represent the god Ivrsna.' [Cnmhridge 
History of India ^ vol. I, p. 52(»). But it is certainly a female figure 
as a glance at the coins of tliis type will prove. Cunningham, Sinilh, 
and Ka])Son in their respective a(?couiiisof these coins did not describe 
it either as male or female ; but Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji defi- 
nitely describes it as a female figure in his account of the coins of the 
Satraps and the Hindu Rajas of Mathura.^ The Satraps of Mathura — 

4 Mr. K. P. Jayuswnl would ascribe most of these coin^ to the Bharasiva 
Nugas; cf. Histoi,/ of Jmiio, loO AJ). to S.'jO pp. 12-lo. 

i) Here described after Rnpsoii as the reverse side, — Cunniiighain and 
Smith describe it as the obverse. 

6 The three elephants with riders on them are as usual very crudely 

depicted,, cf... the coins of Ramadatta, Purusadatta, and fteswdatta reproduced 
by Cunuiuglinm in his Co'uis o/ Anrifut pi. VIII, figs. 16 & 17 and 

Rapson, •/HAS., 19(X), p. 110, pis. 9 A 10; our specimen is the only on.e known 
to me whore the elephants can be so very w'oll distinguished ; the central rider 
is distinct but the side ones are less so. 

7 -/RAN., 1894, p. 5o3, pi. 10-14. The right and left hards of the female 
figures in the indigenous coins and their imitations arc so very commonly 
depicted in this attitude that the up-raising of the right hand of the figure 
in these coins would not justify us in identifying it as Krsn.n shown in the 
characteristic attitude of uplifting the Govardhana mountain. 
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especially Hagaua aud Haganiasa issue coins with this characteristic 
device oh one side, the other side being usually occupied by a horse 
instead of an elephant. Bhagwanlal was inclined to place these 
Hindu Rajas after the Satraps, suggesting that the former borrowed 
the type of the latter; but the view of Smith and Rapson 
that the case whs just the reverse seems to be the correct one. 

The association of the three elei^hants w'ith riders on one side 
with the i^eculiar symbol* by the side of the female figure on the 
other would tempt us to attribute it to Ramadatta ; but the legend 
bearing the issuer’s name is so illegible tliai we refrain from do- 
ing so. As noticed in our description of the reverse side, however, 
portions of the name of Uttamadatta seem to be legible; but this is 
also extremely uncertain. 

The coin seems to be die-struck on a cast blank, its heavy weight 
is comparatively rare in this series. 


JjTKM>KA JVaTII RaXEWJEA 


H This ^.Vlllhol or variaiut’; of it art* riM-oj;nisahlo in th»' coins of Urnnailatta 
Purusadatta, rttamadatta and it lias not Ix'cn uolicoLl by C'unninghunv 

hilt Smith dcHcribes it as a conventional tree; it can be drawn lliiis 
A variant of this symbol occ*iirs on some Kunitida coins. 




Chronology of the Sena Kings of Bengal 

{based on asi ronoinical evidences) 


There are among; the lii'sturiaiij^ many differences of opinion about the 
date of liaksmana Sena, kinjr of IJengral. Some even go so far as to es- 
tablish the existence of two Tjoksmana Sena«. It will be my effort in 
this paper to find out the time of Laksmana Sena with, the help of 
astronomical evidences as far as possible. 

In the Samhandha Tattrarnava it is Slated that Laksmana Senate 
grandfather Vijaya Sena was born in Saka 951 ( = A.l). 1029). He died 
at the old age of ninety in Saka 1041 ( = A.D. 1119). From Nila- 

kantha’s Yasodhara Vanimnidld we learn that Vijaya Sena became king 
of Gauda in Siika 994 ( = A.l). 1072). He defeated Naiiyadeva of 
Mithila. It was during the reign of Naiiyadeva, tliat a Sanskrit work 
was composed by him in Saka 1019 ( = A.D. 1097).' 

Vijaya Seua was also a contemporary of (’oragaiifea (x\.D. 
1070-1147), king of Kalihga. 

The Barrackpore plate of Vijaya Sena was inscribed in his 31st or 
32nd regnal year on the (Kxnsion of a lunai* eclipse in the month of 
Vaisakha. Hence the date of the inscription is A.D. (1072 + 31 or) 
1103.* From astronomical calculations we know tliat the 1st (2nd, ac- 
cording to' the B rah ma-slddh data and SiddhanUi^siroinanl) Vaisakha 
ill this year was the 25th March and on this day there was a total lunar 
eclipse visible from India. The end of this eclipse was seen at Naihati 
at about 10-0 F.M. on tlie niglit of the 25th March. Very likely, Vijaya 
Sena’s inscription refers to this eclipse. The date of the month has 


1 PischePs Kaiulofj d< r Itihliofhrl' dvr II, p. 8. 

2 Froih tiio ‘KurcliinHiiiH' of the Dattas of Asta^rraiiia and oilier villat^os in 
the Myiuensingh district wc Warm that Datta Raja along with others left Iho 
company of Vallnia out of disgust for his character to distant places in ^aka ltK)l 

C’t>akravarty, (inndvr 

itihdsa., pt. i, p. 179). Tliis shows clearly that Vijaya’s reign could iicvur 
have extended up to this date. 
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lieeu read as Uie 7tli of VaisaJcha. R. D. Banerji [Ey. Jnd., 
vol. XV) says that “the last two lines in the plate are so very 
indistinct ihat it is impossible even to copy them, at least the dated por- 
tion. “ The date of Laksmaiia Sena\s Tapandighi plate was first i“ead 
ag ‘Sam 7^ then as ‘Sam 3* and now as ‘Sam 2\ Similarly, the daiie of 
this newly discovered Saktipiir plate of 1/aksmana Sena was first read as 
‘Sraivana 2’ whicdi Dr. Bhattasali now reads as ‘vSrfivana 7’. Hence it 
seems that the date read at? the 7th is really the 2nd (or the 1st) of 
Vaisakha. Moreover, we should remember that there were no lunar 
eclipses on or about the 7th of Vais^akha between A.D. 1040 and A.D. 
1200. We therefore cannot agree with the reading of Sam G1 or 
02 as sug'gested by Dr. Bhattasali and Mr. Mazumdar. 
Prof. Bhaudarkar suggests that Sain (>1 or 02 might refer to the 
Caulukya Vikrama eia of A.D. 1076. But in Sain 61 or 62 of this era 
i.e. in A.D. (1076 + 61 or) 1137 or within a few years before oi‘ after that 
date there was no lunar eclipse in the first week of Vaisakha. Moreover, 
from what follows it will be evident that Vi java vSena’s reign could not 
have extended to A.D. 1138. Hence the date read os Sain 31 or 32 by 
R. D. Banerji seems to be more plausible. 

After Vijaya, Vallaila Sena aecended the throne in A.D. 1119. His 
Naihati plate is dated in his 11th regnal year on the ICth' of Vaisakha 
on th" occasion of a .solar eclipse. This date is eciuivaleiit to 
the 9th April of A.D. 1130. On this day occurred a total solar eclipse 
but, non-visible from India. Tl>ere are several instances of grants being 
made on tlie occasion of an . eclipse tliough the same may not have been 
visible from a particular locality. So this must be the eclipre mentioned 
in Vallala’s inscription. In Saka 1991 (- A.D. 11(>9) Vallala completed 
Jii.s ])(1na-.s(lyant • one year before tliis in Saka 1999 (~ A.D. IHiS) 
he began com]>osing his Adhhfttd'.’olyani. Owing In his old age ho was 
aii.\'iou.'4 to instal liis son li^iksinana, who also had grown old, on the 
throne and this be did that very year (A.D. 1168). Vallfda left 

instruct ions to his son liaksmana to complete his Adhlndo-i^Oyora. Ho 
died in 8aka 1092 (= A.D. 1170). The moaning of what Anaiula 
Bhaila slates in his seems to he tiiis: ‘W/ieii forty plus 

twenty four (as indiin — VZ^ nnlsodroyoin —2A)f or 64 years have elapsed 
i.e. ill the 65lh year hegiiiuing fiom 8aka 1028 (= A.D. llt)6) Vallrda 
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wiidi his wife departed fioau this world.’® Tlierefore Vallala died in 
Saka (1028+04 or) 1092 (= A.D. 1170) as stated before. 

The statement in the Adhhitta-sdgam on the Sifptarswdra that in 
Saka 1082 the Saptarsis had already been in the Visakha Naksatra for 
61 years indicates that this happened in 8aka 1082 (= A.D. 1160) dur- 
ing the reign of Vallala Sena and not in the very first year of his reign 

{hh uja-vasu-tlmiindfasCiIxe Srlmad V allfilnsena rdjyadan, adi- 

prahhrii). This meaiiing is supported by a passage in the Todard- 
fiatida-sumhilu-saukhya about the position of the constellation of the 
Great-Bear according to tlie Adhlmia-^'figara in tlie Saka year 1082 ( = 
1160-61 A.D.) ivh^ile Voilaln Sena teas ruling.*'* 

We know that from Saka 1082 the atltarajya-samvat of Govinda- 
prda wUtS started. It seems that Vallala defeated Govindapfila in Saka 
1082 ( = A.D. 1160-61) and to commemora;e this event the date Saka 
1082 is mentioned in several places in his Adbhuta-sdgarn. 

The Tktghu Bhdrata states that the very year in which the crown 
prince Vallala captured Mithila, a son was born to him in Vikramnpuia 
and was named Laksmana.® This seems to be Vijaya Sena’s victory 
over Naiiyadeva. of Mithila as referred to in his Deopaia 
inscription. Hence Vijaya captured Mithila in A. D. 1106 ( = Saka 
'1028), the year of the birth of his grandson Laksinanu Sena. The 
31ithila Brahmins seem to have perpetuated this date as one from which 
they were freed from, the Buddhist rule after a long time. 

That; Laksmana Sena ascended the throne iji Saka 1090 (= A.D. 
1168) as already stated also follows from Sadulthkarmimriu written by 
liis officer Vafu Da'^a’s sou Sridhara Dasa who states tliere that in Saka 


^ ^ ii 

4 P. V. Kane, Hhitmj uf Dhurmumsi iti ^ vul. I,, iip. 300 , 421 (juoted l»y H. 0. 
Mazuiiidar, in /HQ., VII, pp. 679-689. 
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1127 when 37 years (ramikafinnise ; ra8a=(), eka = l, tri>m»a=30) of Lakij- 
inana’s reign had elapsed; he was writing this book. Hence liaksmana 
ascended the thione in }^aka (1127-37 or) 1(190 (= A.D. 1108) and was 
reigning at ill in 8aka 1127 (= A.D. 1205/0). Thus Valluila ruled from 
A.D. 1119 to 1108 for 50 years. This supports the statement in the 
Ahv^-AkhaTi that Vallala ruled for 50 years. 

There is an era current in the name of Lnksinuna Sena. An insr^rip- 
tioii of Sivasiinha Deva, Itaja of Tiihiii. is dated in Laksin,ana Samvat 
293 and 8aka year 1321, ‘Siuvuna Sudi 7, giirau’ (i.e. Thursday). Now 
Saka 1321 — A.D. 1399. In (his year Caitra Sukla I was the 8th March. 
Snlvajia Siikla 7 being the 125th day of tlie 1 uni-solar Caitradi year is 
equivalent to 10th July, A.D. 1399 and it was also a Thurs<lay. On 
astronomical calculations we find that 8ravana 8ukla 0 continued till 
9.50 July, the previous day. This calculanon lias also been done by 
(leneral Cunningham in his Indiiin Ent< (p. 78). Hence the beginning 
of the Jiuksnuina Samvat is (1399-293 or) A.D. 1100. The (Hijra) San 
year given in this inscription has been read as 807 (- A.D. 1404). 
Hut for I he same reason a.s stated in regard to the figure 7 in Vijaya 
Sena’s inscription, the correct reading should be San 801 equivalent to 
Sept. 13, 1398 to Sep. 3, 1399. Hence this date is no proof of the 
existence of the Bengali San, a really mongrel era invented by Akbai 
or by some one before Akbar (A.D. 1550). From a verse com- 
posed by the famous Thakur Yidyapati (as quoted by Dines Chandra 
Sen in his V^digoJihiim 0 Sdhityaf p. 215) we learn that in Laksmana 
Samvat 293 and Saka 1321, Haja Siva Simha ascended the throne. This 
is exactly the date of the inscription already quoted. From different 
injBcriptions General Cunningham has shown the j^ame beginning of the 
era (A.D. 1106). A difference of one or two years is sometimes observed 
w'hich seems to have arisen from the name cause which makes the begin- 
ning of the Vikrama Samvat vary from 58 to 56 B.C. at times. From 
M inhaj-uShirnj we learn that Rai I/aksmaniya (Laksmana Sena) had 
been on the throne for eighty years. So Laksmana Sena be<*anie the 
Crown Prince in his twentieth year fA.D. 1126) and reigned for eighty 
years including his period of yuvarajaship till A.D. 1206. This long 
life of lia'kamana Sena is supported by the statement of Halayudha 
Hhatta, the spiiitual advi.ser of Laksmana Sena, in his BrnhmanM^ 
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snrvasva that in his boyhood he was appointed as tlie ‘Raja Pandita/ 
in liis youth as tlie nijiiister and in his advanced age as the Chief Justice 
fiKldhilai In) of Laksiniana’s dominion.* 

The Madhai-nagar plate of Iji»ksinana Sena i» dated on the first 
coronation day on tlie 27th day of Sravana. The 27th day of Sravana 
ill A.T). IKkS was the 21st July (according to the Brahina SithHianta and 
the Siildhivntd Shonmnl). On a.^troiioniieal calculations we find that 
a full moon occuried on the 2l8t July A.D. Ilt)8. I/uksmana Sena’s 
first coronation, therefore, occuired on the full moon day of Sravana in 
A.l). IKIS during his father’s life-time. The (lovindapur plate of 
Laksmaiiii Sena is dated * nlj gahViHoha-mmu ye Sani 2.’ This seema 
to suppoit, (he siatenient in the Adblivfa-'‘iinnia lha.l Vallula Sena liim- 
^elf was busy witli the coronation ceremony of Jiaksmana as Vallala had 
grown old. After tlie death of Vallala in A.T). 11(59/7(1 Tjaksmana 
Sena hud his second coronation whicli occuired in year 2 of liis reign as 
stated, in the (lovindajmr plate. 

The Tapandiglii plate of Jiaksmaiia. Sena is dated in Sam. 2, Ilhadra 
dine 2tS on tlie occasion of HenNhuunatlio-ddna ceremony. From 
aiiTonomical calculations we find that tlie 28th day of Bliudra. in A.l). 
1 1(59 was the 24th day of August on which day a total solar eclipse non- 
vi.sible from India occurred. This eclipse has been wrongly recorded in 
Swnmi Kaiinu Pillai’s Indian Ephemeria in two places ae visible from 
India. This eclipse seems to be the occasion of liuksmana Sena’s gift. 
AV^e have the Naihati plate of Vallala Sena of Sain. 11 recording the 
performance of the H e mdh'amNiti-ddna ceremony on the occasion of a 
Bolar eclipse. 

The Sundarban plate of Laksmana Sena is dated in Sam. 2, Magba 
dine 10 equivalent to January 3, A.D. 1170. This was the Pausa- 
purninm day, on wbicli Sri Krsna’s Pusyabbisekn ceremony and the 
coronation ceremony of several Hindu kin^s took place. As l^aksmana 
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Sena waar a devout Vaittnava, lliis was very likely for him an aubpicious 
day for making a gift. 

The Anulia plate of Laksmana Sena is dated Sam. 3, Bliadra dine 
9, equivalent to August C, A.B. 1170. It corresponds to Krsnastami or 
Janm^tami day in lunar Sravana, so it was also an auspicious day for 
the gjift. 

The newly discovered Saktipur plate of Laksmana Sena is dated 
‘Sam. 3, Sravana 2* (read by Dr. Bhandai^kur) or Sain. (J, Siavana 7 
(by Dr. Bhattasali), on the occasion of a solar eclipse. On astronomical 
calculations we find that in Sain. 3 Siavana 7 correspondiii'g to July 4, 
A.D. 1171 there was llte possibility of an eclipse occurring. But this 
eclipse did not occur owing to the true distance of tlie Sun from, the node 
exceeding the tJieoretical limit of poseihility. Hence the eclipse men- 
tioned in this plate is one of 'iJiose calculated ones with the potssibility 
of the eclipse occurring. We know that ‘the eclii>»e» meutaoued in 
inscriptions are not alwayri obneiwed eclipses but calculated ones.* 

Ind.^ vol. I, pp. 242-3). Hence the year read as ‘Sam. 3' by 
Dr. Bhandarkar and the day read as ‘Sravana 7‘ by Dr. Bhattasali seem 
to be correct. 

Prof, Eielhorn erroneously considered tlie date of coronation of 
Laksmana Sena and the epoch of the Laksmana Sanivat to be A.D. 1119. 
He wai4 of ojiinion that the conquest of Nadia took place in the eightieth 
year of his era i.e. in (1119 + 80 or) A.D. 1199 and took Laksmana's 
*atlia nijyiA SamvaU 83* occurring in the Janibigha inscription to be 
(1119 + 83 or) A.D, 1202, that, is just after Laksmana Sena‘s rule, 
and thus he shows that this was after the Mahommedan conquest 
of Bengal, quoting this inscription in sup|)ort of his conclusion 
(A.D. 1119). 

Minhaj-i-Shiraj heard in Hijra year 041 (= A.D. 1243 June to 
T244 June) from two of Mahammad-i-Bukhtiyai’s fiurviving soldiers 
Nizamuddin and Samsamuddiu ale Lakhnauti of MuhammaePs raid of 
Bihar and Bei^al when forty years after the raid had elapsed. But 
40 years of the Mahon^metlan calculation is really 39 solar yeais. Hence 
the capture of Bihar and ‘Nudiah‘ occurred in A.D. (1243/4-39) or A.D* 
1204-5. This is also supported by a verse from Halayudha Bhatta that 
in Saka 1124 (= A.D. 1202/3) the Mahommedans fitst entered east of 

t.tt.Q., DECEkBEll, 1934 
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Patna in Behar/ This was one of several of Muhamjnad-i-Bukhtiyar^s 
incursions into Maner and Bihar previous to his organised attack on 
Bihar in A.D. 1204 followed by an attack on ‘Nudiah^ in A.D. 1205. 
The author of the Itiaz-ti^-Salatin says that Laksmana Sena fled to 
Kamarupa. This was i)erhaps falsely report«ed by the people to mis- 
lead Muhammad tow^ards Kamarupa, and, in fact, his expedition to 
Kamarupa and thence to Tibet was disastrous. Ijaksmana Sena was hid- 
ing somewhere in Bengal, probably in A’ikiamapura whence he retired to 
Jagannatha or Puri in Orissa and thej^e whereabouts of liuksmana Sena 
became known to the Mahommedans later on. In the (Kanai-Badasi) 
Gauhati (Kamarupa) rock inscription of Saka 1127, month Caitra 
(= A.D. 12U(i) it is stated that the Turuskas first entered Kamaru])a 
that year but was completely annihilated.’ After the disaster of Kama/- 
rupa Muhammad was assasiuated in A.D. 1200. Hence, Nadia could 
not have been captured in A.D. 1199 as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. 

Minhaj-i-Shiraz my^ ‘Bai Lakshmaniya got away towards Sankaaiat 
and Bang and there the period of his reign soon came to a termination. 
His descendants up to this time (about A.D. 12G0) are nilei’s in the 
country of Bang.’ 

In A.D. 1206/7 Laksmana Sena left for Jagannatha in Orissa and 
at this date practically ended tfie Hindu kingdom of Bengal,* and the 
*atUa rdpja SamvaV of Laksmana Sena began in memory of the most 
generous, just and spiritual head of the country (styled ‘Khalif’ by the 
Muhammadan writer). 

After Laksmana Sena Visvarupa became king in A.D. 1207 and 
defied th^e Muhammadans for a few years imore. That tJiisi date of 
Visvarupa is correct will be evident from the Sahitya Parisad idate dated 
‘iii his 13th regnal year on the Uttarayana Samki^aiiti day when the 

\ 5!n% I 

^ p«Br: sgvi^rar; ii’— 

^tJmesh Ch. Batabyal in the modthly Sahitya for Phaigtma of B.S. 1310. 

® ?tT% 1 
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quoted in R. K. Chakravarty’s Ganger Itihd§a, pi. i, p. 210. 
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venerable mother witnessed n lunar eclipse/ This date is, therefore, 
equivalent to (1207+12) or A.D. 1219. In this year 24th December 
was the Uttaruyana Saiukranti day (vide Brahma Siddhanfa and 
Sidilhanta Si^ovuiiji and also tlie first day of Ma^ka according lo^tlie cus- 
tom in Oris.sa. A partial lunar eclii)se visible fioin India oceinred on the 
night of 22nd December A.D. 1219 which ended at Vikramaj)ura (Dac(!a) 
at about 4.40 A.M. in the night. The granl- .seems to have been dated 
the next morning on tlie 2-‘trd. AV'e should reioember here that tliere 
are no years between A.D. 1190 and A.D. 1250 except the year A.D. 1219 
in wliich there occurred a lunar eclii)se vi'-ible from Jlengjil on or about 
the Ut.tariiyana Samkranti day. 

There are three iuscri])tions dated tjiiis: l^nmad LaLsinana Srna 

devapadandm atitardjya Saia * In the y(*ar after the 

close of the reign of Lak.smana Seiu/. Hence it will piesently be .seen 
tha.t these inscriptions are dated after the reign of liaksmanu Sena i.e. 
from A.D. 1207. Two of tJiese inscriptions were recorded during the 
reign of Asokavalla Deva and are dated in Soin ol and 74 after tlie 
expiration of the reign of Laksmana Sena. The one of Sain 74 is dated 
‘Vaisakha Vadi 12, Guraii.’ This date is ei|uivalent to 1207 i* 74 
or) A.D. 1281. In this year lunar Caitra begun on Friday, the 2l8t 
March. On astronomical calculation we find that Vui.sakha Vadi 12 
in this year was Thursday the 17jh April, A.D. 1281. The date of the 
other inscription viz., Sam 01 is therefoie e(|\iivaleiit to (1207 + 51 or) 
A.D. 1258. The correctness of the date> of these two inscriptions will be 
evident from another inscription dat(‘d in ‘Parinirvana year 1818, 
Kartika Vadi 1, Budlie/ during the reign of the same kinVg Asokavalla 
Deva. Tlie generally accepted date of Duddlia’s Parinirvuna among 
the Ceylonese and other Buddhists is 040 B.C. So tlie date in tjie ins- 
cription is equivalent to (1818-040 or) A.D. 1207. In this year lunai 
Caitra began on Friday, the 20tb February. Kartika Krsna 1 is the 
22nd day of the luni-solar Caitradi year. On a.stronoinical calculations 
we find that Kartika Puiniiiia ended on Tuesday the 4.88 Oc tober, A.D. 
1207. The date is, therefore, eiiuivalent to Wednesday, the 5th' 
October, A.D. 1207. Bhagwan Lai Indraji and Cunningham consider- 
ed Sam 51 and 74 should he counted fiom tlie Laksmana Sumvat of A.D. 
1106 and equivalent to (1100 ^01 and 74) or A.D. 
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1167 and A.D. 1180 and placed the other inscription of the Pari- 
nimiiia year 1813 heiweeii the two dates in about A.D. 1175, and 
they lerroneously remarked that this inscription of Plarinirvaina 
year J813 shows Ihe Duddjia’s death to have occurred in (1813-1175 or) 
C38 B.C. In. reality tliese three inscriptions will clearly be seen 
to he dated in A.D. 1258, 12G7 and 1281, all durin|g' the reign 
of Asokavalla Deva. 

We have the Bodli-Gaya iuscrijition of Buddhaseiia during the 
reign of the same King Ailiokavalla Deva. This Buddhaseiia of the 
Chiiida line, therefore, replaced the Oikkoras toward^s the end of the 13th 
ceutiury. 

The Janibigha inscriptoii of Jayasena, son of Buddhnsena, lord of 
Pithi (Magadha), is dated in Sam 83 after the expiration of the reign 
of Lak^mana Sena i.e. only nine years after the Inst date and during 
A(k>kavalla*s reign. This date is, therefore equivalent to (1207 + 83 or) 
A.D. 1290, long after the Mahommedan conquest of Bengali and Bihar. 
This is quite in accordance with Taranatha who states that Lava Sena II, 
Buddhosena and his son Harita Sena ruled after the Senas of Bengal, 
and they were subordinate to the Turuskas or Mahommedans. “Buddha- 
sena, if Taranatha is to be believed, should, therefore naturally be 

placed much later than A.D. 1202 which we have already 

found to be true. 

Hence it will be evident fronx the above that the Laksmana Saanvat 
was counted from, the date of Lak^mana’s birth in A.D. HOC when 
Mithila was freed from the Buddhist rule and that he ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1168 and reigned till A.D. 1206. Thus Laksmana Sena’s atlta 
r&jya samvat began from A.D. 1207. W^ also see that Kielhorn’s 
epoch of J.<ak8mana Saipvat (A.D. 1119) is incorrect which was really 
the coroniltion year of Yalli&la Sena and that there were no two 
lioksmana Senas.* 

Dhire^xiha Nath Mukhebji 

10 N. Majumdar, * ‘Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena’’ I A., vol. 
XLVni, (1919), p. 47. 

* I am grateful to Professor Prohodh Oh. Sen and Mr. Jogendra Ch. Ghosh 
lor the> valuable suggestions in preparing this paper. 



The “Oharmas" of the Buddhists and the ‘‘Gunas” 
of the Samkhyas 

Professor! YidhuslieJcliaia Bluittaolmrya Las recently devoted a 
series of lectures to the subject of the Basic Conception of 
Buddhism.* The opinions expressed by him have elicited the 
followinjcf remarks : 

Buddhism strikes the historian of relig:ions by two quite extraordi- 
nary features. First of all, it jdaces man above god. Man cun reach 
the highest position, far above the position of a god, by his own effort 
without the intervention of a divine power. The gods abide in heaven, 
they constitute a divine world {tlevuAoIxn), but tlie Super-man, the 
Buddha, staiidn far above all worlds, lie is lolottnra. At the .same time, 
this man, who by liis own exertion eaji attain so l)igli a jKwition, is 
deprived of a Soul. For it is most emphatically and repeatedly 8ta,ted, 
that the Soul does not exist,, neither the vSoul, nor the Self {at man) ^ nor 
the Ego {ahawkiira)j nor the personality, the individual {puthjnla)^ nor 
the living being (jlva), nor even man {imwuKya). All these are mere 
names, names of unreality, imagined phantoms. Man does not exist ! 
Buddhism' is anatma-vada, piidgala-naii'afinya. Atlieism, tlie denial of 
God, should not {so much strike the Indian scholars as it strikes the 
European, for the most orthodox >systen). of Indian philosophy, the 
Mlmamsia, is also atheistic (amJh'ara-vada). But the denial of the 
reality of man and at the same time the worship of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas who are men, not gods, ijj a puzzle to the Indian historian just 
as it is to the European. 

Mr. Vidhushekhara Bhattardiarya proposes a very simple solution of 
the puzzle. According to him Bliddha, like all his prede(*essors, tlie 
sages of the Upani.sads, was willing “to extinguish desire.’* 
He does not tell us what desires Buddha strived to exfinguisli, lie says 
desire in general, all desires, whatsoever they should he (p. (14). Now, 
what is the object most desired, asks our author and answers, if is 

1 Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, The Banc Conception of Buddhitm, 
1934 (Calcutta University), 106 pages. 
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evideufjy one's own life, the Self (p. 05). ''Offer the kingdom, of heaven 
and tell a man tliat he may accept it, but only on condilioii, tliat lie Bhnll 
give up his life. Certainly lie would not accept the offer” (ihid.). 

It is also evident, thinks our author, that by extingiiislu.ig the Self 
all desires will be vo ii^o completely extinguished, hor neitlier will 
there be any persons who could desire, nor will there be any objects which 
could be desiied. This (he author states in an unaiubiguous mauiier, 
lie says, “thus tliere being neither the subject nor the object (liere is no 
loom for desire to come forth” (p. 74). A more radical extinction 
of desire can hardly he imagined ! 

Such a drastic solution of the puzzle lias the merit of simplicity, hut 
I do not think it will find many believers. The author will prohably he 
(piite astonished to know tliat even if liiis iwifcrimcntum /.v be realized 
and no subject at all be in existence, Uiis does not at all mean tliat there 
will be no objects and no desires. For although there is in Buddhism 
no subject, there is plen,ty of objects desired. The objects, like every- 
where, are divided in Buddhism,, iu tliose that are desired (upiUhyo) and 
those that are not desired (Aci/ri). There is a whole class of objects 
termed **atutsr<n'(i-(lli(V‘wa'^ which are iievei* heya. Nirvana is not hvya, 
the Path {m/trga) and its various divisions is not heydj but vpadrya. 
Notwithstanding the circumstance, that tliere are seemingly no persons 
wlw) could desire them, the desired objects exist nevertheless. The 
desires which Buddha wished to extinguish are Idesas i.e., "oppressors,” 
bad desires. Buddhism is a doctrine "of defilement and pjurificatiou” 
(sdniltl'esa-vyavadaniko dharmah), a doctnue of defilement by bad 
desires, and of purification by good desires. In the early history of Bud- 
dhism there are some instances, in which the aim of Buddhism has been 
misundei^stood just as Mr. Bliattacharya misunderstands it. There have 
been some religious men wdio committed suicide. They thought thus to 
"pull down the very £ounda,t.iou of desire” (p. 70). But they were 
condemned by the church, and suicide was declared to be a crime equal 
to assassination. The author sayji (p. 74), — "desire, the cessa- 
tion of wliicU is sought for naturally requires for its very 
beirtg both a subject and an object. Therefore while by pudgala- 
nairdtmya its subject is denied, it i« dharma^nahrdtmya that removes its 
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To this we must object first of all that pudgahnairatvuya is Hins^ 
yuua and diiarvjLOi-iiairdtmya is Mahayana. Buddhism existed seven 
centuries without ddiarrim^rudrdiniya at all and continues to exist tiB 
now without it in Ceylon and other countries. 

The argument of the author gives an eloquent demonstration of the 
fact that it is im 2 ) 0 S 8 ible to treat such problems as the basic conception 
of Buddhism in ignoring all results of modern research* and in 
forgetting the existence of history. 

Moreover the argument which to our author seems so strong and so 
self-evident, — the argument namely that if there is neither subject nor 
object there can be no desires — is strong only in common life and m 
realistic systems, it has no strength in an idealistic system. 

Thirdly, the argument that “desire naturally requires for its very 
being, both subject and object^ ^ is contradic-torily oppo{ied to what 
Buddhism has always preached. It is a “natural^ argument only in 
eveiyday life, but not in philosophy, still less in Buddhism. The basic 
conception of Buddhism is perhaps exactly the contrary of what Mr. 
Bhattacharya thinks it to be. For it is most clearly siaie<l and repeated 
almost ill every Buddhist work *‘a$ti harmay ajsti phalavi, kOKrakaa in 
7iopalahhyate.” “Action exists, and their results^^ (i*e., attaining the 
desirable and avo-idiug tlie undesirable) “exist also, but the man who 
perpetrates these actions doeis not exia That does not mean 
that he does not exist for the man in the street, but he does not exist 
in Buddhist pliiilosophy, UsS well us in all those great Furopeaii systems 
of philosophy, which doubted or denied personal identity. 

What tlieii exists if man does not exists 

Tlie same text answers ^Uxdrakas tiu nopahMytUe anyatra 


*2 The latest luoductions of European research in the field of mdrya are, a 
master-work of Prof. L. do La V a 1 1 e e Poussin, La Morale Boudd- 
liiquo (Paris, 1927) concerned mainly with Hluayana, and Dr. E, 
O b c r m 1 I I o r ’ s Doctrine of Prujnaparamita (Acta Orientalia, XI) con- 
cerned exclusively with Mahayana. Although the author treats Buddhism 
mainly as iihIkju^ these two very rich sources of information have apparently com- 
pletely os< apcd his attention. Dr. B. Obermiller is at present issuing a further 
work on the same subject, viz. Analysis of the Abhisamayaltomkara (Calcutta 
Oriental Series). 
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dh}arina~ianket&({,** The dharm<i-theory exists. And whit is the 
dharme^theory? It is causality ^^tairOyam dlmrmorsaiiketo yad uta 
(Uinifi sati idam hhanjatiUJ' The two central conceptions of Buddhism 
are dharma and pratitya^siamutpdd^x. The dharmc. is an Element of 
reality, pratityorsamutpdda is the causality inhei^nt in these Elements. 
The one implies the other, an Element is a causally connect- 
e d Element. Tlieie are in Buddhism at least three different concep- 
tions of dhkirma as well as of prattUya^taitmipikla. (Cf. my Buddhist 
Logic, I, p. 134.) 

It i« exceedingly important to realize the full com2>ass and all the 
implications of the principle that the dhmnas alone exist, but not the 
dfkamhiih and consequently not the man. The overwlieilm/ing impoitance 
of this principle has escaped the attention of our author. Therefore his 
work, notwithstanding all its other merits, niust be considered os a 
failure to solve the puzzle of Buddhism. It is clear that we must look 
for a solution of that puzzle in another direction. We must fully 
realize the fact that Buddhism always has been not only a religion, but 
also a system of philosophy. It is jnancmmrga. 

We thus come to the problem of the basic conception of Buddhism 
as a problem of philosophy. (We will look for it not in the emotional 
or religious field, but in the field of ontology. This philosophic basis 
of Buddhism however has several times changed. It is Pluralism in 
Hinayana, Monism in Maliayana, Relativism in tlie Madhyamika 
and Idealism in the YOgac^a school. 

We thus must turn our attention not only to phlilosophy, hut also 
to history. 

When' the .author posits the problem of a “ basic* ^ conception of 
Buddhism, he apparently seeks after a conception which' is never chang- 
ed and is to he found as the basis of every historical or even modern 
form of Buddhism. 

He therefore indiscriminately wanders thJ’ough all sources acces* 
sible to him which go under the general stamp of some kind of 
Buddhism, and seeks to extract the general conception lying at their 
bottom. Historical treatment is quite foreign to him, unless we hold 
for sttoh treatment the views expressed on pp. 1-10, wherte we find 
veiy interesting considerations on the store of ideas of the Yedic age 
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out of which Buddhiftin arose. This want of historical treatment inside 
Buddhism^ this treatment of all Buddhist literature en hloc^ is a great 
defect of the otherwise very interesting work. 

The want of an historical point of view makes the author recoil 
in astonishment |)efore three quite contradicting statements. Being 
glibe assertions regarding all existing things, those statements bear 
the unmistakable stamp of being intended as basic (p. 33). The one 
says “everything exists” (sannm asti), the other maintains “nothing 
exists** {mrrdDi sunyam)^ the third aisserts “mind only exists” 
{vijfidna-indtram (isti). The author tries to find some solution in patch- 
ing together these quite contradictory assertions. But he fails. By 
themselves these views are exclusive of one another, and cannot be re- 
conciled unless treated hietori dally. There is absolutely no hope to • 
develop them out of the principle of desire-extinction. But historically 
we find that there are three kinds of Buddhism, the one maintaining 
tlmt “^everything exists,*’ the other that “nothing exists** and the third 
that “all things are mind only.** 

These are the celebrated “three swingings of the law** as stated by 
the Tibetan historian, the fii^t, the middle and the last we would telil, 
the three periods in the developpient of Buddhist philosopliy, the first 
which arose in ancient Magadha in the sixth century B.C., and ski'll 
exiets in Ceylon and in Burma, the second which arose in the last 
centuries B.C. in the Andhra country and was given a definite formula- 
tion by Nagarjuna in the second century A.C., and the third which 
seems to have arisen in the North-west of the same time as tlie second 
and was given a definite formulation by Asahga of Peshwar in the fourth 
century A.D. 

But how IB it that these three quite ditferent basic conceptions are 
all included in the general pale of Buddhism? Is tliere or is there not 
a conception still more basic which could serve as a starting point for 
all them? 

Yes, there is such a conception. The author lightly points to tlie 
connection of andtman as the basic of all the forms of Budhdisin. This 
is a conception which hy itself need.s not to he exclusively Buddliisii( 


Of. below. 

T.H.O., 7)K( KM7»KP, 1934 
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but it is the basic in the sense of a starting point fioin which the histori- 
(•al developrr],eii,t be^**^! and which has prodiuerl many modifications. 
Buddhism at the beginning is nnutnio-nlda^ the theory of no-Sonl or 
no-8elf as the author translates tJie term. This is the (tonception from 
which all the later variety of theories developed and which till now is 
at the basis of that form of Bnddhisnn whicli prevails in Ceyloii an«] 
Burma, but which, according to the method of oui author, must be the 
constant basis of all the forms of Buddhism. 

Now what really means ‘'no-Soul*' {oiu1fmo)Y And liow does it come 
that “no-Sour’ is the common basis- of the three conflicting statements, 
“all exis,t8,“ “nothing exists, “ “nwnd only eja^ls*’;-' It ^eems very diffi- 
cult, even quite impo'^ible, “to develop them out of “no-Sour’ and 
still more difficult to identify them with it. iforeover it is- not at all 
true that all Buddhists believe in no-8oul. For it would be very strange 
if “no-Soul“ Jiad become the creed of almost all Asia. If it is not tJie 
creed of its mother country Imlia, it is the creed (vf Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, Corea and Japan. They have borrowed it from India and if 
Vedaiiita be regarded as tiie fundamental creed of India at present, we 
liave the testimony of 8 r i Ij a r s a that Vedfuita does not dift'er iu 
principle from Madhyamika.'* That means that it is also allied to 
Buddhism. The puzzle is great! The simple solution proposed by 
Mr. Bhattacliai'ya will not help up. 

We must distinguish between Buddhism as a religion and 
Buddhism as a philosophy. 

Ti’udi'tion, which we have no reason to disbelieve, maintains that 
Buddha himself had recourse to a double huiguage. To the simple man 
he preached morality, to the educated niipn he taught philosophy. 
Buddhism ha« conquered the people of India and of almost all Asia by 
its noble and lofty moral ideals, and not by its no-Soul philosophy. 

The religious masses in all Buddhist countriesi hardly have any idea 
of professing a no-Soul leligion. They probably would he very mucli 
astonished if they were told that their religion is a np-Soul religion, 


4 Cf. K ti a n d a n n - k h a n d a - k h «. d y A , pp. 10 and 20 ((’kowkh.)- 
M(idhyamihdfti-v/IOvvf'<^nharfinnm xvo i Ci pv jvihl im nn .inlynfp. 
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just as some uui.ature lu(l.v-s( ht)la)s in Kuioiie me ustouisiied ajid uu- 
williujv to admit tliat Buddha preached uo-Soul. 

T therefore tliink that our author is on the wroujy wav, if he wishes 
to solve the juizzle of uo-Soul without either makiuj^ a difterence bet- 
ween relijfion and philosojihy or he'.weeu the diifeient periods of 
Buddhist pliilosopliy. The jninciple of no-Soul has an altogetlier 
different in'eaiiiiifr. (irammatically and lo^-ically it can mean eitl)er 
no-Soul or nou-Soul.** In the fii^st case the term represents a Him|)le 
nepition {prnmjtjd-profiscdJio)^ in the '^^cond it is a <pialified negation 
(pin i/uddsa = apoho) i.e. a ne^»‘ation whi(*h contains not alone its nega- 
tive part, Init also its jmsitive counterpart. ^J’liis positive counterpart 
is a positive assertion of lho'<e things w h i c li a r ^ the no n- 
S o u 1. 

Our author evidently conceives iio-Soul as a simple negation 
ipiiiAajipnpntfi.'jvdhn) wliose aim it is to “pnll down tlie very foundation 
of desire^’ and to create a condition where there i,s neitlier subject nor 
nhject. 

However on the otlier view, tlio purnudnsa view, the term (noltmon 
means the real existence of all things except the Soul. AVe 
now understand the meaning of the first of the three dictums in whicli 
fhe basic conception of Buddhism has been expressed, **all exists.*^ It 
means that all elements even the past and the future, the subtle and 
the visible, all exist, except the Soul.* 

How are tlie'^e all really existing things called? They are called 
dharmas. 'NVhat does the term dhartna mean? It means ‘‘quality.” 
The qualities pxi>t, hut not the substances {dhnnnh}), not the possen- 
sors of these qualities, not the hlraia. The Soul is supposed to he a 
thinking substance. This substance, according to BuddhisiTi|, does not 
exist, but its supposed (pialities, the mental phenomena all really exist. 
Which are they? TJiey are firtff of all consciousness*, pure conscious- 
ness (vijndna). Nobody can deny its reality. Next to consciousness 
nobody can deny will (eeiatuV = ^yimsldfd). Presentations immjM) 

5 Cf„ Aristotle’'* distinction between “non est homo ,iir*tus” and “ est homo 
noii-justu8.” 

6 Cf. my Central Conception of Biiddlitsin, p. 2o. 

7 The author is very gravely mistaken when he on p. 48 assumes that dtta 
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or separate idea.s are dhurmaSy nobody can deny tlieir existence. 
There are finally feeliiif^s (vedatid)^ the feeling's of pleasure and pain, 
Jio one will' deny their reality. We thus have a classification* of all 
menial phenomena in four groups {skandhas)^ but there is no-Soul, no 
thinking substance among them. The autlior quotes (pp. 63-70) the 
very eloquent and precise statement of this theory in the Benares ser- 
juon by Budxlha himself. Buddha goes through all the Elements of 
body and mind and finds in them only these hjlements, but no possessor 
of the Elements, no Mgo, no Soul. This sermon and this quotation 
should Jiave suggested to the author the right meaning of the teiin 
no-Soul, but lie seems to have kept past its real impoi't and discovered 
here the mere repudiation of desire.* 


ill BuddhiHin can be a synonym of refanu. Synonyms arc in Buddhism the three 
terms dttum-mftno-vijMna corresponding to hiulilhify upalahdhhy jfidnum of 
N. S. I. 1. 15. Both triads are contru-Nted as synonyiiKs (anartJtuniaram), the one 
in Buddhism, the oilier in Nyaya. In Buddliism they are vijUiina-skandha, But 
cetond is the foremost among ■^unt^kdrus. It belongs to saijisk&ra’iskundhu . 
Every dliarma (element) can be onvi.saged as a ‘^nniHdra (force) when it i-s con- 
sidered os a cause, but cetand is samkdra in the narrow sense, it is synonymous 
with karitia, the driving force of the Universe. The author is also mistaken when 
he translates on p. 68 samtkdra a.s ‘‘coefficient of consciousness,’' for such are only 
tlie samfkdras of the xamprayukta class, but by no means those of the viprayukfo 
class. Saniskdra is nomhhiiyn-kdrm i.e. cooperating force or force simply, .since 
all forces in Buddhism are cooperative. The force is evtand 

“will.” Of. my Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 20, 32, 100.. 

8 By the bye, this ela.ssification of all mental phenomena in f«»nr group.s — 
feeling, ideas, will and pure .sensation — is an extraordinary important featuiv of 
all Buddhism. It does the highest credit to the phiIc*sopher.s who established it, 
it is in the full sense of the term “psychology without a Soul.” Tt corresponds to a 
(juit© modern achievement of European Science. Tt compares most favourahlv 
with some modern and old European attempts to arrive at a correct classification 
of mental phenomena. Such a correct ilassification is a very important part of 
psychology and if we take the development of German psychology up to the classi- 
fication of Brentano, the English ones up to that of B. Biissel, and French philo- 
sophy up to M. l\f. Bergson, wo will be astonished to see that India possessed 
some centuries B.C. that classification Avhich European philosophy arrives at only 
at a very recent date. 

The main difference is thk that the Indian classification distinguishes 
between pure sensation (rljnrinn-nknfidhn ^rtirriknl pn-),rnf tjnk^n) and a presenta- 
tion or concept (.tnmjfid-.^kanffha=9avfkalpa-prntyak.w). European .science fW. 
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These are the mental phenomena {dharma) as only realities accord- 
ing to the iio-Soul theory. What about the physical world? Taking 
dtnid to mean substance,* ia there any substance in the physical world? 
Under the physical world we must understand our body and tlie exter- 
nal physical objects. Does Matter exist as a substance? No! Matter 
exists only us sensible qualities (dharmax), sense-data, not as a substance 
possessing the«e qualities. Tlie substance (pradhdna) does not exist, 
but the fundamental tactile qualities — repulsion, attraction, beat and 
motion (the four mahdhhuta^t) are the only fundamental physical fifcts 
which are cognizable. They are all classified as varieties of tactile 
‘Equalities’* (sprastarjja-dharma). Besides these fundamental Elements 
of Matter {iivahdbhHifa) there are other tactile Elements, and there arc 
the sense-data, e.g., the visible, auditory, olfactory and gustatory 
Elements; colour, sound, odour and taste, but no substance, no 
Matter. Matter is pradlMtia^ this sterile, mule, indefinite, endiiringr, 
omnipresent “something** which is supposed to he Matter it 

does not exist. On the other hand the dharma/ (mental and physical) 
exist, they are realities, they are the bdeineryra of tbe exinting world. 
Existing in the world are only its Elements, mental and physical, sen- 
sations and sense-data, hut no enduring .substances, neither Souls, nor 
Matter. The terms dharma (Element),, sat (existent), aniiya (uneii- 
dui'ing), } sjma (pointrinstaiit) saniskrta (causally proiluced), praiitya- 
samatpanna (dependeiitly appearing) are synonyms. It is particularly 
remarkable that their meaning extends equally to mental nu well as 
physical entities'. They all refer to the ultimate, simplest, minuteai, 
subtlest Elements of existence (dharma). 

Now what is according to our author the meaning of the leini 
**dhkirma^^ ? It is very important to have a cleaj answer on this point 
since, as we have seen, andtma (as jmryaddsa) simply means the 
dharvuc-theovy (dharviOrsan ket a). 

James, B. Russel etc.) doubts whether pure sensation (nirvikulifaka) can bo con- 
sidered as really existing, as a *separate element. Tbe Abhidharma also maintains 
that it is samprayukta, i.e., never appearing alone. But it plays an enormous 
part in all the history of Indian philosophy appearing there under different names, 
cf. my Buddhist Logic, I, p. 174. 

9 Cp, Madh. Vftti, 437— svabhdva-iabda-parydyah. 
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Since the author does not attacli due imi)ortance to tUi» teim, Le 
does not dwell u]ioii its definition, hut it is clear from liLs occaeioiiul 
statements on pp. 75-70 that he acceids the interpretations of dharvia as 
“thiiij,^,” as even ‘‘thinjr round us”. Jt> i}^ time that this utterly 
wroiifT interpretation sliould he once for all dismissed and forgotten. 
Pharma is exactly the contrary of a thin^**, a thing is dharwin^ Sidharnta 
is tlie contrary, it is a no-ii-thing, it is a quality, not a suhstance, itiis the 
negation of a suhstance.*" Substance is dharmin, but not dhairma, 

• A thing and a thing “round us” first of all means such things as 
jars aiul cloths etc. ((jhafa-paptdt), perhaps also such as cows and horses 
(osrn-tjacddi). Hut i.s consciousness (rijiidna) a thing? Is it a thing 
round us? The will (retand)^ an idea (samjrid)^ a feeling (redand) — are 
they things? But they are all dharmas. Admitting the jars and 
cloths, horses and cows can he called thing, is a liorse a dharma, is ihe 
jar a dharma ? Let it once for all he known that the jar is not a 
dhnrina^ but an assemblage of dharmas. 

An assemblage of what dhaemas? First of all, it l ousistfi of a 
patch of colour (rartw)^ the lines of its figure (saiiisthdna)^ of matter, 
i.e. the four ])heu()meiia of rejmlsion, cohesion, a lertain temperature 
and nobility’. They are all dharmas i.e. elements (yi the imagined 
complex called a jar. These dhanna.s together constitute the jar, hut 
tlie jar is not a dharma, because it is an assemblage of dharmas. The 
principle that all things are assemblages of dharmas, that they them- 
selves are iuyn-dharmas, spurious dharmas^ that only the uliliniate 1‘de- 
iiieiits of the empirical tilings possess full reality, hut not all tliese 
things tliemselves, is at tlie root of all Buddhism, ft a fundamental 
mistake to admit that tlie jar is a dharma. The jar as dharmin ics an 
illusion. A inwall to wliom tliis basic theory of Buddjiism is not clear 
cannot undertake it to sidve the fundamental puzzle of Buddhist philo- 

10 It is true tliat a (Hiality being detached from every substance becomes a 
tiling (ritlf/unolnttin tlrarnnm), sui •/•'•f'^ris, or, more iircci^ely, “something’’ and 
this would perhaps bo an ade<iuate translation of the term, it is vnstu-mdtru, an 
indefinite but pure reality, the ultimat?, subtlest Element of reality, implying the 
negation of t'^omarCtua. of tlie relation of substance to quality altogether. But 
that is a very -.pccial .stHnd|)oint — i/o hi T>n(tftrfhu vidf/nmniHih so susvahhilroh, cf. 
>fadh. Vrtl.. |». 760. cf. a^o my Central Coiice|itiou etc . p. 26.. ii. 1. 
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Sophy. For not working: what a dhanna meaiH, on« never will arrive 
at a right comprehension of two othei* very important llurhlhist teriiLs, 
viz., the terms pintjfyn^mitintpii/hi ^ ‘Mependent originution'^ and 
xaiiixknra {^sofnhhilya-lAiltrff), “co-operative production.” Dhannas 
are infra-atomic minutest, very subtle, separate momeutaiy unities (d 
energy,” which ai‘e held together not by inlierence in a. 'Jiibstauce, but 
by causal laws, law‘< of dependent origination. “Depcjulent oiigination” 
means origination of f1h.annm\ Since every dhiunm (except the three 
eternal ones) is produced by a combination of several dhtinnavi in the 
preceding moment, it is called sam-fkrta i.e. ” co-operatively produced.” 
Every dliarma is som-^krta as a product and samAkdm as a can've. Willi- 
out knowing what a dharvm is, it is quite impossible to have a con eel 
and adequate idea o{ wliat praW ya-snmvlpada and snmsknrfi aie in 
early Buddhism. 

In the later periods the meaning o.f these three lundameiital terms 
has .shifted, hut shifted simultaneously iu a j)arallel' change. When 
the meaning of dhoioia in the ^fadhyamika school has changed, tln» 
meaning of piofitya-sdnioipdda and of }mn'<krna ha^ also changeil. 
The same hap]>ened in the Yogacara school. 

Thus the liasic conception of Buddhist philosophy is dndttna, hut 
ntmtnia in the sense of red fifty of all dhdnuds among which no tVman is 
to be found. Buddhism is a system of philosophic riuralism, andtma- 
Tdda means at the beginning the same a^s sdrnUtf rdda ^ the reality of all 
Elements (dhorma,<< among whicli no-Soul and no substance, no things 
are to be found, it is a pluralistic and realistic psychology without a Soul ; 
ddatnid-rddfii, ndrcdsti-radd ^ dharma-vddd or dharmd-itdhhettiii means the 
same. It isi also synonymous with pidiiit ya-sd m itfpndd-i'dda or .satpshdra- 
rddii^ because every dJutrnin can he a sanixkdra and is partltyn- 
mnmtpanva. 

We thus can consider the following expressioin as synonymous and 

11 Since the four nwhd-hlnlfns arc not Mibstanccs but forces (repulsion, 
attraction, heat and motion) it is clear that the llvuhlhivt atoms cannot bo like 
the atoms of the Vaii^esikas, absolutely hard and indivisible particles of matter. 
The mmijhdfa-parntndnit although consisting of 8 parts is not larger or heavier 
than the simple one, just as a needle urill not become heavier if it becomes Imt. i.c 
if ^atoms’ of the element heat are added to it or get intensified in it. 
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Inferring to tlie basic conception of Ikuldliism : aiuVma-vdda^^flharmor 
vada = dhamuita = dhavma^xahkt^n = //ratlitya^gavtv4pddn-ridda = 
samskdra-vdfia = gahghdta-vmla = hadddhn-ma^nm, 

Whosoeven wishes to iransilate dJiarma in whateoever a language 
must choose a phra.se whicli would imidy (i) plurality {sahghdta) and (ii) 
denial of substance. The term “thing*' misses the point because it implies 
rather the asseiiion by no means the denial of dhafTnin. Moreover, and 
this is the main, point, it must be applicable to the physical as well as to 
the mental domain. The term “element" seemis to me preferable, al- 
though of course it is also not quite free fi'om defects.** 

Hade ideas of Samkhya and Buddhism compared. 

We will perhaps better understand the basic ideas of Biiddlnsm if 
we compare them with the basic ideas of the Samkhya system. The 
dijBPerence between them is grea^, but there is unquestionably a family 
likeness. Just as every empirical thing or every living being, accord- 
ing to Samkhya, is an assemblage of minutest infra-atomic Klements, 
more forces than substances, which are called “qualities" {gvna)^ just 
so in Buddhism the empirical things and living beings are aseemblages 
of mom,entaiy infra-atomic, veiy subtle unities or forces, w’hich are also 
called “qualities" {ddi'armas). 

It is a fundamental feature of the Indian mind in general and a 
firm tradition of all Indian science to be always on the search, after 
invisible, subtlest, infra-atomic, dynamical elements or forces, wliose 
operation produces the visible phenomena of our experience. 

’What are the so-calle<l “oppressors" or IdvHUs. Are they really 
oldest Indian science? Are they really “wind, bile and phlegm" as 

12 Prof. H. Jacobi lias rallied to the translation of the term dhurnm ns 
an “element of existence,” “Seins clement,” cf. his Trinisikn-vijiiapti “ulx'r- 
sotzt von Hermann .lacobi (StuttKart, 19.12). Prof. Sylvain 1< e v i ’ » 
•rendering of dhartna as “essence” (cf. Materiunx Vijfiaptimatru, Paris 1932) iis not 
very much different, it hits the right point, namely that it is dharuia opposed 
to dharmin. Pemains it for Frenchmen to decide whether such exprc.ssions as “Ics. 
es.seiices de Ja eruehe” or “les essences do la pcrsonalite” would be found equally 
convenient phrasing. We want a term that would be equally applicable to the 
mental ois well as to the physical domain and would express plurality. 
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vdta^pitta-kapha aie often tiunslated? These ai'e only codiventional names 
for very subtle infra-atomio three forces whose equipoise produces health'. 

What are the four ‘‘Great Elementis** of Ma^tter? Are they really 
what their names imply : earth, water, fire and air? They are the forces 
of repulsion, attraction, h!eat and mobility, each of them some subtlest 
energy m^anifested in tactile phenomena. 

What are the elements of grammar? There are invisible 8u£Bxes> 
the so-called kvipsy which are active foixies forming words. 

What are the dhaimordharman or karma which is even called 
adrstaY It is an invisible force of our former deeds. 

Wljui are the so-called “oppressors^* or klesns. Are they really 
“love, hatred and infatuation,** as they usually are transilated or are 
they sonije thing quite different? One must consider that the extinction 
of klesas not only mahes a man dis 2 )assionate, but converts him into a 
Buddha, hence it converts plieiiomenal life into the absolute. The 
samklesas are the 12 n/danas^-' or phenomenal life as contrasted with the 
absolute and produced by transcendental illusion {a<vidyd=7nukhyd 
bhrdntih). The klescui are therefore transcendental forces creating and 
controlling phenomenal life (samsdra). 

What are the of the Sainkhya s^^stem? Are they really 

‘goodness,* ‘passion’ and ‘darkness* as aaitvay mpil-r and are some- 

times translated? They are infra-atomic quanta of three different 
energies wdiose interplay produces ilie phenomenal world, both physical 
and mental. 

Now wliat are the dluinnas of the Buddhists? As already stated 
(Umnna means the hunie as (jmia i.e. quality.*' What is hidden under 
tliis designation? There i*s no mystery, the whole catalogue containing 
75 items is jueseiiied to you. They first of all are 5 sense-organs, 5 
correSi)onding categories of sense-data and that is a^ll for the physical 
world. No mysterious Matter! lor the mental world there is cons- 
ciousness US' pure consciousness and corresijondung to it mental pheno- 


13 Of. Madhyaiitav. i>. 29 ff. (ed. Tucci).. 

14 This meaning has been established by Dr. B. Seal in his Positive 
f^ciences of the Hindus, 

DECEMJJEE, 1934 
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mei^a, ideas, feelings, will and dilfereut kinds of emotions or mental 
forces (samprayvkta-samslaira) ^ their list contains 40 items'. 

There are other forces which are general, neither pliysical nor 
mental (riipa-citta-vipiayulita-samshdNt), e.g. the forces of pro duct ion 
and destruction applicable to both spheres. They are therefore neither 
specially mental nor specially physical, but geneial. Their list con- 
tains 14 items. Space (d/xdsxf) is a dhanno. Time, however, 
is not a dharnia. What does it mean that i1 i.4 not a dhanmi? 
It meanjithat it does not exist. Duration iloes not. exist. Time is past, 
present and future. The past does not exist, because it is past. The 
future does not exist, because it is future. Remains the present moment 
which alone exisits, but it also does not exist se])arately from the 
thing existing at that moment. A dharma is a separate (prthag) thing, 
a Thing-in-itself (svcdal^ana). Thus spatje, as empty space, is a 
dhanm^ but time is not. The full catalogue of diiaimas contains 76 
items in the SarvuiStivada sc^hool. 

They are alone the dhamas; tliei‘e i.s aj)pnrently no mystery, there 
Ought to be no mystery. The mystery comes from the fact that the 
dharmas are physical and mental at the same time just as the punas 
of the Samkhj^as, they are the ultimately real. Their synonym is the 
real (sat). The real lying at the hottoni of every plienonienon, 
whether physical or mental, 19 a dharma and this is a mystery ! 
Sthiramati says that in Ilinayaua a dharma is tlie ultimate 
reality {parinispanna)^^ V a s ii b a 11 d li u recording the controver- 
sies which raged in tlie schools on the protilem of the essence of dharmasi 
slays that they are .something very deep or subtle.'® Tliey are also infra- 
atomic, dynamic unities of forces or Elements, wliose inter-depen- 
dence according to casual laws {pratU ya-samatpada) const itut'es the 
illusive objects of our phenomenal life.'^ Samkhya admits besides the 
moving guncu^ a motionless (nislriya) Soul. This Soul isi degraded in 
Buddhism, it is converted into simple consciousness (vijtima) which is 
also a dharma. f an Eleniont having tlie same sense as all other Elements. 
In Buddhism as well as in Saiukhya tlie human personality cojisists of 


16 MadhyaUtaV., p. 27. (ed. TuCci). 

17 Cf* below, p. 27 ( 0 ) 11 ,. 3. 


16 Ab. Ko.4a, V. 27. 
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an infinite number of point-instante of g^ims or dharmas which! are 
held together in Sainkhya by a peiwadiiig Matter {yradhdmi) and an 
eternal Soul in Buddhism exclusively by casual laws {i>ratliya-saimd* 
pada). 

The individual, according lo Saiiikliya, ( onsists of a Soul envelop- 
ed for the time of in Matter, which consists of eternally moving 

minutest elements {guyas) of tliree different kinds. The process of the 
Deliverance of the Soul fioni the embracenuMit of Matter consistN in tin* 
gradual purification and pacification of the f/nnas (lirovigh knowledge. 
When absolute knowledge is attained, the Soul alone remain.s in its 
genuine purity and freedom. 

The Buddhii^t conception of an ind'Ividual can be imagined as a 
large circle filled with point-instants of different kinds. Imiide the 
large circle of ])oint -instants uniited hy causality, there is no Soul, but 
a small island filled witii dndsrara-dlifinnff, or EleiiHUils wliiclj aic eter- 
nally tranquilised, motionless and pure. They never will be sullied by 
passion and turmoil. 

As long as the process of purification from desire goes on, tlm turm- 
oil of moving Klements gradually subsides and gets pacified. Finally 
all will become andsmva, Ninana will be attained. 

In both systems, as we have seen, plienomenal life is represented vlB 
a bondage and as a beginninglesis commotiion of minutest infra-atomio 
particles charged with some energy. In both system^ the theory of 
salvation offers many points of .similarity. In hotli systems there is at 
the bottom of every personal life an eleme7it of jjin ily wliich is con- 
cealed and enveloped by the commotllon of the impurity of phenomenal 
life. Ill both systems .this life is regarded as a bnideii ((luhkluf) and 
liberation from; it is the aimi of the doctrine. In Imtli systems this is 
expres'^erl in the formula of the “four princijdes ai' tin* saint'^ {catvdri 
dryasatydnl). Bemaining faithful to its plundistic princijdes, 
Buddhism lias repla<*ed the pure Soul of tlie Sainkhya by a plurality of 
pure elements {(indsrnvn-dhavmn") and by a comjdete extinction 
{virofl/id) of all life in Nirvana. The annexed < hart can to a certain 
degree rejire.seiit the comparative outlook of bojtli. systems very 
far from being “things,^' still less the things “round us,“ as jars, 
cows and horses etc., and the dharmns arc something “very deep”, some- 
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thing “inexplicable,’’** something transcendental!, the ultimate reality 
Uiat can be aH(ter»ained by philosophic analysis. They can be charac- 
terized just ns the fjitijos ot the Samkhyas are characterized in an old 
document, *■’ “llieii* uKimaie reality transcends the domain of the sen- 
sible; the objects which me contained in the domain of the sensible are 
Illusion,-* they are quite in one.” 

In Mahayana “ the ultimate reality which transcends the domain 
of the sensible” is quite different. Mahayana is monistic, the ultimate 
reality i,s there called ^^parinispanna,^' iho ultimate or perfect reality. 
“How is a unity (i.e, Monism) converted into a plurality?” a4s 
S t h i r a ni a t i and answers “idurality is mere illusion.”-- Only for 
those philosopliers “wlm assume that the dhnnnns are ultimate realities, 
only for them, would it. he a contradiction to maintain unity and plurali- 
ty at the same time. But for tho.se who do not assume the ultimate reality 
of dhannas scriptiu’e must not be interpreted in that sense.” It is cliMr 
from this passage that Sthiramati opposes Hinayana and Mahayana as 
Pluralism and Monism. It is also clear that in Hinayana the dhfn nm>i 


18 drafi^hnr^mt-inis.f(nrzh.sn(t^par-mi-nus~nn,, rp. AI). Kosn, 1. ‘_>7, ]\r.de 

ba Vnll^o Poussin’s note in his trnnslntion nml iny Ccntrnl f’onrcption ote., p. 01. 

19 Vyrisa-bhusya qnot<*.s this couplet from R a s t i t a n t r a, — 


cf^w' JITO 93^5^ II 

20 Prof. K. Oar bo nritiiie in 1892 tboiiglit it a gront merit on tbo part 
ot Prof. H. 0 I d 0 n b 0 r g to have established that onrly BuddliiMin is renlistie. 
He says “the world of the objert.s is as real for Buildlia ns it is real for Tvnpila” 
(cp. Tntrod. to his trnns. of Snipkhya-tatfva-kannuuli, p. 10). This would imply, 
if taken literally, the reality of objects or things, of jars and cows etc. However 
these objects are illusions (.suni/a), Oldenberg had tlio right impression of the 
realLsm of Hinayana as compared with the ilhisionism of INfahayana, but tlie 
dharmo-iheory was quite unknown to him, he confounded the reality of dhnrntdn^ 
i.e. of mere Sen.se-data with the. reality ?f thing,-? (dhnrminx). He did not realize 
the import of the principle itarvnm, anfiy he did not know that it refers to the 
reality of the 12 ayatanaa nlone^, (op. my Central Conception etc.,, p. 00) ai d the 12 
dyatanas are a classification of Elements alone, not of things. He did not know 
the difference between dharma-mirdtmya and vudgala-vnmltmyn. 


^P- Madhyantav., p 
22 Ibid. — (I.e. the Mahayanfet) 
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were con.sidered m a plurality of u 1 t i m a t e realities, a plurality 
of jfarunspa/mu I'ileuieiit.s wliile in Maliuyaua nil tliis plurality is merged 
into one single ninnihiio ultinuilc reality whirli alone ivS designated by 
tile tei’in iKfrinl.ytoiuia and ils synonyni/s Idthofft., hli iVcfkoti j oniinitfoh, 
pom marl hah ^ dltfuinadhof (t/j ^ .sOnynlu etc. 

A l<)ng* time since, wlieji comparatively little was known of Biiddliism, 
Ibofes^ni* lleriiiann d a c. o b i made an altempi to dediice some basic 
liuddhist ideas out of tl>e Suiinkhya system. “•* Jle compared the taftros 
of the Sainkhyas with the 12 niddotu of Buddhism and noticing some 
pninis of similarity he thought it posMihle to deduce the latter out of the 
former. This attempt, in the form in whicdi it was initially proposed, 
has been dropped, but it became tlie starting point of a long discussion 
in which a number of the leading s(diolars of Europe ^)ajticipated. 
It is now more or less generally admitted tliat the Sanikliya system pre- 
(ed.ed Buddhism in time and constitnles iis pliilosnpliic basis. It is im- 
possible to speak about the basic ideas of Buddhism witliout comparing 
it with Sanikliya ideas. Aci^ording to Bvof. 11. Pis (‘, h e 1 “theore- 
tical Buddhism reposes entirely on Samkliya Yoga;/’ “it has horrow^ed 
from Sanikhya-Yoga. almost eveiytliing.” “JBiddha Ivas converted into 
a jeligion wliat his teachers bad langlif before as a pliilosopliy.” Prof. 
IF. O 1 d e n 1) e r g who at first was unwilling to admit so powerful 
an influence, accepted later on tin's opinion in a more moderate form. 
The tbongbt tbai “we have ample right to call Samkhya that doctrine 
whicli ap])ear,s as the remote, if not tlie nearent, liacrkground r>f the 
fundamental ideas of Buddhism. “■'* J’rof. R. Ft a r h e fully rallies 
to this opinion and lays stress upon the fact that iSamkhya preceded 
Bnddliism not in tlie shape of detached ideas, but as a imnplete, ilosed 
system, lie <‘iiuinerates“^ seven pc»ints of detuil wlicre tlic similarity seems 

2‘i Dor TTspnnig dos Dudclliisnnis aiis deni Sunikliya-Yoga, Kiitt, Naoh rich ten. 
1890, pp. 1 tf., continned in a further artirlo ‘‘I'Cher das Vorliiiliniss der Duddhis- 
tisfheii Philosopliie ziiin Sainkliya-Yoga and die 'nedontnng der Nidiinii, ZDMG., 
r)2, 1 if. 

2t Let»oen, u, Lchro des Uiiddha, seconded by L ii d e r s , pp. 22, 02, 05, 
07, 60, 75. 

25 Die Lelirc der npanishnden u. die Aiifange desBnddhisnins (1915), p. 318. 

20 Die Samkhya PhilosophiV, 2 (nd) ed. p. 10. 

27 Dor Monclshein der Samkhya Walirheit (Miinchen, 1892) pp. 9-10. 
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to him quite convincing. Under point No. 5 we meet here the aiUltman 
which thus proves to be, in its orilgin, a Sivinkliya and not a Buddhi«t 
idea. Oldenberg also makes the following remark.^; — ‘‘When Buddhism 
repeatedly and constantly laid great stress on the changing and fleet- 
ing character of the world process, — the tx)n8tant change also of feel- 
ings, ideas etc. in which no self (at man, atta) is contained, — this change 
ing life lyipg entirely in tlie d o m a i ii of N o n - S e 1 f , — this 
was a Samkhya doctrine.’’ M. K. S e ii a r t assumed a still greater in- 
fluence of Samkhya on Buddhism. He however limited it to the j)ra(;ti- 
cal teaching of the path to Salvation and made Buddhism more depen- 
dent On the Yoga than on S^k,hya. He maintains that the Yoga 
shared indeed the speculative doctrines of the Siunkhya, but Buddhism 
could stand) very near to Yoga without sharing its philosophy (1‘oat en 
divergeont mr les yhilosoy^himes ynn), Senart thought that 
early Buddhism was not philosophic (mcapable d' im effort de logiqve 
suivie et consdente), but he could not think otherwise since at that time 
the dharma-theory was quite unknown to him and consequently the 
meaning of pratjtya-samytpdda and it,s contrast with tlie pariaamavada 
of S&ipkhya could not be understood. Indeed he assumed the identity 
of these theories. 'We thus liave the authority of Professors Jacobi, 
Oldenberg, Pischel and Garbe in favour of the opinion that the doctrine 
of andtmmi wad initially a Sainkiiya idea.*® Later on in the run of cen- 
turies it had lost its unorthodox character. Of course tlie mdtma doc- 
trine is for them not much more than the fleeting and constantly chang- 
ing character of feelings, ideas and notions. The dhirmur\\\em'\ , in 
its full extent, was also completely unknown to them and the meaning of 


28 Bouddhismc ct Yoga, in Rovno do 1’ Iiistoiro dos religions, v. 12, 1000, 
pp. 345 

29 It means in Siimkhya just ns it means in Buddhism exactly the same, namely 

“everything except the S o ii 1 , ” it is .a ;/)/rfi7.i(/-negation, an affirmation 
of the re«lity of the non-soul j whateoever exists, i.e. changes and lives, belongs 
to the Klomain of the non-SonI, “das alles jenes Plicssen gan* nnd gar im Bereich 
des Nicht-Selbest verlauft” (Oldenberg, Buddha,* pp. 331-332). Of course the 
Saipkhya System assumed a separate lifeless Soul, thus Soul being nishiya was 
rejected by the Buddhists just as they rejected pradhdna, time, space and 

other imagined entities. 
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dharma as a technical 1611)1 appeared as a riddle.®" Nor yraa the yinia 
llieory of Sainkliya sufficieiifly understood, nay even the translation of 
the teriDs sattvay ivjaa and tamm remained flinduatinj^ and a series of 
hypotheses on their meaiiinj^ and tlieir origin, mythological and for- 
eign, were proposed.®' It seemed also a contradiction that the Hindus 
themselves should Samkh.ya. for an eternalist doctrine {mh^alti^vdda) . 
Indeed the Hindus assume that Sainkliya is diametrically opposed to 
Buddhism. They admit the existence of two “radical doctrines” 
(ekania-darsana) in jirinciple opiiosed to one another, the one maintain- 
ing that “everyth|irig is etemal” (siHin'nm nityam)^^^ the other, on the 
contrary, asserting 'tluit “evei'ything is non-eternal ^.^trvam anlfyani**)^^^ 
the first is Sainkliya, the second is Buddhism. This contradiction disap- 
pears! when one realizes that the difference refers to the theories' of cau- 
sations adopted by each system. In Samkhya everything is eternal 
since it represents the manifestation of one eternal Matter; although 
these manifestations are eternally-changin'g {nitya-pfirindmin), they 
are eternally the same in tlieir material cause (k/lra na-avasthdydm) In 
Buddhism there h no eternal Matter, the manifestations aie detached 
(pi'ihay) momentary dhannos^ appearing in functional interdependence 
upon one aiiotlier {pratltya-aamutpada),^^ Thus it is that notwithstand- 

30 The first systc malic attempt to mideisUiiul this term avus made by Mrs. 
Magdalene and Wilhem C* e i ger, in TCdi Dharma (Mmiicli, 1021). 

31 The guna tlieory as the main or central Sainkliya doctrine has been fully 
disclosed by Dr,. B. N. Seal in his “Positive Sciences of the Hindus” and by 
Prof. S. N. D a s g u p t a in his “Study of Patahjali” (Calcutta, 1920) and other 
works. 

32 Nvilyn-sutra, IV. 1. 29. 33 Ibid., IV. 1. 25. 

34 In Sainkliya Airtunlly thero i.s no intrinsic difference among things, marram, 
sarvatmaham, tlio cimiigc of tliei collocation of atonw only changes potentiality 
into actuality. Just as in L e i h n i t z e n’s .system every monad is the mirror of 
the uiuvorsc. just so in Sanikli.>a every jHiiiit iii.stalit is “identical’’ with tho 
eternal and ubiquitous Avhole. Cp. D a s g u p t a, The Study of Patanjali, p. 79. 

35 These tw’o opposite and contrasting theorie.s, implying the one as tlie negation 
of the other have neA'ertliele.s,s often been identified as long a^s the dharma* 
theory was not understood. In tlie Yogacara. system vratUya-samutimdn is retain- 
ed only by name, it lia.s become imrlndma-vdda as is quite clear Iroiii the initial 
pa-ssage of the TrimMa. The Chinese tradition is conticioiis of the difference and 
calls it utaya-praUtua-samutt>dda^ cp. D e m i o v i 1 1 e, in UaUrmix Vijtlo^ti* 
Wltra^ p. 34, hut virtually it is fjarivdma^vdda. 
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iiig the unuiijitakable affiiiily between the i^nn^f-theoiy anil the dharma- 
theory tlio t,\vo sysleniji to which they beloiij>‘ and in which they play 
the leading- part are diaineli ically opponed to one another, the one bein|g' 
called Evolution (ijaiNulnoi-cdda)^ the other functional lnler(lej)en- 
dence {iiniiU}jii-s(unuti>mhi^rdilc), Here as always ilie hi.^loiy ot pliilo- 
-^opliy evolves hy conlrasis. Jt is a general rule in the Jiisl<jry of phiio- 
sopliy (hat every new dei)aiture starts in o]»position to reigning ideas, 
but at tlie same time it creates (lie tiew on (he basis of (lie old. (.'ausa- 
tion as functional Hejieiidence {[n-ulitij(i~b’(iinufpddu-c(ldo^ is unques- 
tionably the Jicw de])aiture of liuddliism. It implies the iiegalion of 
porniduifi-radti, wliich is the Sanikhya (heory of faii^atioii, asseiling’ 
“identity’^ {t<y(iV mja) between <-ause and etfect. TJie first is a-sat- 
hdrija-cadoj the second isf sat-hiirija-t'ada. Jfut the dhaiuui theory of 
tile liuddhists iseeins only to be a tar going- jnodification of the (jiuju^ 
theory of (he Sainkliya, a modification made necessaiy by (lie change in 
the (heory of Oausalion. Tlie (jnnas are Elements oi ((ualities which are 
‘ ‘i d e n t i c a f ^ with Matter; the dhaniias are separate 
Elements.'’® Whatsoever the indirect antecedents of tlie heory 

may liave been in the ITpaiiisads or in inytliology, its definite aim in 
tile Siunkhya system iy to bridge over the gulf l)etween Mind and Matter. 
According to this theory a physical iihenomeuon and a mental one- are 
equally composed out of minutest infra-atomic (iiiaiita of three different 
stuffs or forces, the Intelligence (or Jieivous) stuff, Jhiergy-stuff and 
Inertia-stuff. The first is piedominaut in a mental phenomenon, tbe 
last ill physical one. Li an idea or a feeling, e.g., tlie iieivous stuff is 
more active, matter or inertia is in alieyance. In a plant or in a stone 
the last is jiredomimuit , the fiist is in aheyame. Energy is cunstanily 
being liberated and absorlied. There is therefore no stability at all, 
everything is mo\'ijig and instantaneous (hsauiho). But altliougli being 
momentary flashes of instanfaneous infra-atomic quanta charged with 
some energy, the yiauts and the pheiionieiia coin]>osed hy them are said 
to he ubhfuitous and eternal (r/b/nr, nityo). As already staled they 
are eternal in their causal or poleiitial condition {kdranCicasthdydm) as 

36 Sarvani prthag^ Siirvcim n-dndy na hakit iJco hhCivo vidyaicy cp. N. 

Sutra, IV, 1, 34. 
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absorbed in an eternal, primordial Malter. At that early period of 
Indian philosophy when the ^i/n<f-theory was beiiig philosophically 
lonnded, it is more than probable tha< the atomic Hiructiire of Matter 
must have been discussed.*’^ It is probable that at that early epoch 
there was a division of opinion. The dains and some pre-Vaisesika 
system joined the Materialists and befran to assume indivisible atoms, 
whereas ih.e Samkhvas and some pre-BiiddhiMt pliilosophers decided for 
infinite divisibility. Althou<rh later on tlie Hiiddhists i^ssJume the exis- 
temre of atoms, they deny their indivisibilily. Tlieir atoms are there- 
fore no atoms at all, they are dhannns i.e. “qiialities^^ absolute qualities, 
qualities without any stuff. Tliat the Buddhit^t atoms cannot be any stuff 
is a direct consequence from the character of their four fundamental 
Mlementa of Matter {7nah'd-hhuta), Althoug:h called earth, water, fire aJid 
air, it is clearty stated that these are only conventional desif^nations and 
that the four forces of repulsion, attraction, heat and motion, are meant 
hy these terms. V a s u b a n d h ii states that only the last of these 
names is adequate, because the San*<krit term .sainlrnna means botl^ air 
and mcffion. Just as Berkley thought tiiat space is presented to us 
in our sensuous experience of resistance’^ to organic movement, just so 
tlie Buddhists at an early date defined matter as mainly Uie phenomenon 
(resistance of sapvatighaivo). At the early date Buddhism contained 
already the germs of that Idealism into which it later on developed. 
At that date Hinayana or Sarvastivada maintained in general that all 
realisable ideas must be either concrete data of sense (bdhya-dyatana) 
or concrete data of invalid consciousness (abhynjitara-dyaffina). Subs- 
tance, whether Spirit or Matter, was denied eveiy separate reality. 
Both categories, the inward as well as the outward data, w'ere called 
dhcfrinas i.e. noii-substances, absolute qualities. This designation evi- 
dently also aimed at bridging over the gulf between Maftter and Mind, 
not liowever by assuming an equal composition, but by a'^suining their 


37 Prof. H. Jacobi (art. Atomism in KlllO.) atiadics much importance to 
tlio silence of Pali Suttas and to the denial of atomism by the Vodaiitins, .Malia- 
yanists and Samkhyas. But this denial refers to the Vaisesika, eternal atoms and 
does not refer to those systein.s who had a dynamic* or semi-dynamic theory of 
Afatter. The tanmutrm are evidently also some kind of atoms or infra-atoms. 


r.H.Q., DKCEMhEK, 19*34 
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parallelism, their equal status.** Tliip p8y<;lio-pliy8ical parallelism was 
indeed quite natural, because according to the Buddhist theory of 
Causality (pratUya-savmtpddu) there is a general poitillelism between 
all elements of existence {osmin mti i/lam hhavaii). Moreover, in 
marked opposition to the Sarpkh'ya. tenet that every^liing is eternal, 
because Matter i,s eternal, the Buddhists maintained that nothing is 
eternal (satvani anit)/ain)j because substance does not exist. Existent 
are only “qualities,** i.e., realisable data of sensuous experience and of 
inward consciousness ((Jharniasi). Therefore the terms Element 
(dhartim) and the term “existent** (mf) liave become synonyms. Thus 
althoiigli fJhornia is a genenil term embracing both categories of data, 
assumes a separation between Mind and Body, but only because i^t 
assfumes a separation between all Elements in geneml (fffntTam ptthay), 
there is no identity between them at all, and no inherence (somavayo) 
in whal soever a subslaine. The idea which the Buddhists made 
of an Element as an external ilharma is most clearly 'Ce^n from 
the manner in which they exjdain the phenomenon of acceleration in u 
falling! body.*® Every Imdy is composed of “atoms** or . infra -atomic 
quanta of four kinds of energy: lesistance, attraction, heat and motion. 
They all are present in every hody, in the same proportion, but their 
intensity (iitlnrsa) can he different. Whefi a body falls, its quanta of 
motor energy are intensified. At every moment the falling hody is 
otherwise composed. It is clear from this that the dharmas are not 
“things,** but “elements’* of things 

Dharmo, the basic conception of Buddhism 
That the conception of dhanna is the basic conception of Buddhism 
is most clearly and preg-uantly expressed by the Buddhists themselves 

in ‘their old credo — Ye dhanna hetappahhara This fonnula 

wliich profes'^edly contains the shortest statement of the essence and 
spirit of Buddhism, declares that Buddha discovered tlie Elements 
(dharmd) of existence, tlieir causal connectio-n (hetv =jmtfltyn»samnt- 

88 This psycho-physical parallelism is calh'd by Va'iiihandhu, Ah. Kosa, T, 4/3 

39 Cp. A b. K o .< a, IT. 40 and my Buddhist TiOgie, T. 101. 
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l}dd<i) and a method to js'iippresa their efficiency for ever {n trod ha). AVe 
have seen that dhurma^ pratltya^samutpada and andtma< are only 
difterent expresaioiiij of one and the eame idea of philosophic pluralism 
which is al'^o called shandhu-vada . This Biiddliist credo embraces all 
the three varieties of Buddhism with some ditference of implication. 
Generally the phrase means — B ii d d h a e s t a b 1 i s Ji e d the 
Jli 1 e m e 11 t s {Ye dharmd) which are causally pro- 
duced (Itei a^pi)abhavd== prntltya-sam iitpannd) and w h i c h a r e 
extinguished {nirodha) m NiiTana. In Hiiiayaua it implies 
that all Elements are i n t e r - r e 1 a t e d and real. That is 
the genuine pratitya^samatpwia, Pluralism. In the Madjiya- 
mika system it implies that all Elements, being interdependent, can- 
not be intrinsically real by themselves (srahhdvena)^ 
they are relatively real (svahhdretHi sunya). This is the 
sil nyatrh-pratli ya-sarnntpada or adraya-rada^ Mon I s m . In tlie 
Yogacara-system a further implication is added, viz., all ICIements 
are relative, except one, viz. Pure roiisciousness (rijtlapti- 
vidtratd) which is Absolute. This is the fdaya-pratltya- 
somutpdda^ Idealism. 

As to the intrinsic phi'losojyhic value of early Buddhism, in that 
form ill which it was shai)ed in the scliof)! of the »Sarvaslivadiiis, 
Piofessor Stanislav S c h a. y e r delivers himself in tlie following 
words : — 

“This system is by itself a very important subject of scientific, 
investigation and can be p I a (ted on t h e same level as 
the groat speculative systems o f G r e e c e , of 
the Christ! a n m i d d 1’ e a g e s a n d o f m o d e r n 
]•; u r 0 p c . ’ 

This testimony from an uuthori’tative pen which has the 
ri'ght 'to speak in the name of European philosophy can be supple- 
mented by theoj)inion (^f a man who witbout. being a ])rofessional |)bilo- 
sopher had nevertheless a life long intimacy with Buddhist ideas to tin? 
study of which he devoted his life. He thus sunimarizes the basic idea- 

40 Stanislav S c h a y c r, Ausgewahltc Knpitcl aus iUt Prasaimoimda 
(Krakow, 1931), p. XIl. 
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of Bu<l(lhism wliicJi, we have seen, is the nndt moA\\mi\ , as <he pluralis- 
tic J.W'wja-theory hut not andfma as extinguisiiing of desire. 

‘‘Buddhism,’ says he, “stands alone among the religions oi India 
in Ignoring the Soul. The vifeoun and originality, of this new departure 
are evident from the complete isolation in which Buddhism stands in tliis 
respect, from all other religious systems tiieii existing in the world. And 
the very great difficulty which those Einopean writers who are still siteej)- 
ed in animistic preconceptions find in appreciating or even understanding 
the doctrine, may helji us to realize how diffic.ulti it must have been for 
tile origination of it toi take so decisive and so far-reaching a step in 
lihilo.sophy and religion at so early a period in the history of liuman 
thought The doctrine of impeiinniience of each and every con- 

dition, physical or mental; the absence of any abidin’g principle, any 
entity, any .si<6-stance, any “Soul” i.s treated from the riumero\i.s 
points of view from which it can he approached, in as many different 
Suttas.’”^ 

We do not at. all intend to minimize tlie importance of Buddhist 
ethics, of mdnja^ of “extinguishing of desire.” But this ethical doc- 
trine, it deprived from its philosophic, or ontological toumlation, is 
more or less similar in many sy.''teins. TIip author himself lays sties- 
iil>on the fact that its aim is the same as the aim of the sages of the 
Upaiiisads. The originality of Buddhism consists in it'< nnnf ma-vtuhiy 
and (Uidtma-vdfhf is tlie same as d)minm-rd<hi. The other name of 
(Ihnniuf-vdcfa theory is pratlt,y(i-}ia m iifpd(hi-i'd(l(t , and that of puftitijn- 
pdda-vdda is i^ani'ilxdni'-vddo . The terms dhoniui, pratlt j//f-savrut- 
pdulu and smusldra^ if rightly interpreted, hear witness to tliat i>owerful 
effort of the human mind which was produced early in tlie history of 
India and has received tlie name of Buddhism. 

Th. ST( IlhRliATSKY 


'il 'I'. W. Jt li .V s J) a V i <I Dialogues v. II, p, 
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The Candragupta of Vamana's Kavyalankara-sutras 

The Verse, viz., 

quoted by Viimana in the Kavyalahlfmi-sutrtfs to illustrate ojas has 
been believed to refer either to the (xiipta emperors Candragupta 
and Sainudragupta, and the Ihiddhist philosoidier Vasubandhu, or to 
the Mauryas Candragupta and Bindusara, and to Bindusara's minis- 
ter Subandhu. In this note what I wish to point out is the striking 
similarity that exists between this verse and the third stanza of 
Candra's posthumous Iron pillar inscription at Mehrauli.^ On 
comparison of the two we find that 

(a) both the verses are in the metre ; 

(b) both the verses use the adjective some lurni or 

other. The Mehrauli inscription puts the idea in the words 

(c) both the verses are in some way connected with Candra- 
gu]>ta, and 

(d) both tim verses are 

Crom these agreements, it seems that these two verses are ilie 
composition of one and the same poet, and that ttie Candraguida 
mentioned by them is one and the same person. The Mehrauli 
pillar iiiscri lotion was most probably composed by a poet at the conri 
of Candragui)ta.*s son, and so also jirobably tlie <lrama containing 
the verse quoted by Vaniana. The inscription was written to exalt 
the father of the patron, and the drama to sing the glories of the 
patron himself. 


Dasaua’iiia JSakma 





Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

( ^4 Reply ) 

lu the previous issue of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. X, p. 
583) Mr. Dasaratha Sariua, while criticising my article on the ‘^Origin 
of the Pratihara Dynasty'^ remarks— “He (D. C. Ganguly) thinks 
that the terms Gurjaresvara, the king of Jurz, etc. do not kii^nify 
the kings of the Pratihara dynasty. But as regards this, he would 
change his opinion on going through the following verse : 

Gauclend ra-V angapati-nirj jaya-durovidagdha-sad'Gurjjares vara- 
dig-arggalatarn ca yasya / nitvd bhujani vihata-Mdlava-raksaijb-urtlia/n 
svdml tath dnyam opi rdj ya-cha{pli(i)1dni hhunhil // (/4., vol. XII, 
p. IGO, 11. 39-40). 

Herein the term Gurjaresvara refers to the Parlihara king 
Vatsaraja.” 

Mr. Sarma would not have invited me to accept his view on the 
subject had Jie cared to go through the verse preceding the one he has 
quoted from the Jhiroda plate of Karkaraja. It runs — 

Yen aikena ca Gurjjaresvara-patlr yyoddhuvi samabliyudyafah 
saury ya-proddbata-kandharo mrga iva ksipraui diso graliifalj hhlt- 
dsanlLata~daksu,idpatlia~ina}idsdmanta-vakra (m) yato raksdni dpa 
'viluntya (nthya) indna-vibhavatp, Srirallnbhen adarat // 

(Ibid, 11. 33-35) 

Here we find one Gurjaresvara- pall (master of the lord of 
Gurjara), and in the next verse, which has been referred to by Mr. 
Sarma, and which has been mentioned above, we find one Gurja- 
(lord of Gurjara). According to Mr. Sarma, Gurjarvh'ara 
of the verse is identical with the Partiliara Vatsaraja. If we are to 
accept it, we will have to maintain that Vatsaraja or his i)re(lecessor 
had a pati or over-lord. But tliis will not bear any examinatioji. 
Vatsaraja was evidently the Gurjareh'arapali. It will not be 
difficult to find out tlie G urjaresvara y who deleaied tlie king of 
Ganda and A^n'iga. 1 have thoroughly discusseil this point in my 
pajjer on tlie “History of the Gurjara Country,** t«> be imlilislied in 
this journal. 


I). C. GANui nv 



The Kamnudimahotoava and the Date of Kalidasa 


On going through the Kaumudimahofsavaf one finds that it con- 
tains a number of passages parallel with those found in the works of 
Kalidasa; and the parallelism is so close that borrowing on the side 
of either Kalidasa or the authoress of the Kaumudlmahotmva cannot 
he easily denied. Sometimes it is not merely the idea, but also the 
language, and the metre of the verse that has been taken over and 
utilized by the borrower in his or her works. As the drama Katnnydt- 
'nuihotmvn has been assigiied by Mr, K. P. Jayaswal to 340 A. D., 
and clear evidence of borrowing by one side or the other can, there- 
fore, be of material assistance in determining the date of our greatest 
poet, I give below some of these parallel passages. These are : — 


(«) 


— 


II 


(Knvmvdlmnhot sava , 1, 23.; 


(Ahhijfidvnmhintalavif Jivananda Vidyusagara’s edition, p, 17) 
Both the authors employ the metre. The sentences accom- 


panying the verses convey similar ideas, and the resemblance between 
^ af’ well us 

and is, I believe, patent to every reader. 

(1^) •— 


srrftWRj 

(Mfilarihagnimitram^ 1, I., Srivenkatesvara edition, p. 1) 


q 1»iU*inilRh<<tNirOT I 

(Kauimtdhmihoisnvn y 1. 1) 



7fi4 The Kanmvilimahotsara and the Dole of Ki'didsm 

In these opening verses, both the writers employ the metre, 

uh<l solute god Siva. He is styled by both , and the olosing 

lines express the same idea, Tliere is no great difference between tlie 
meanings of fftTffWT: n“'l 

iftuftrr: I 

wttra 

gf : i 

affajgHt fsRtmgfg 
trgjirn g^nsiPl ii 

{lunnuifdlnufhofstn'u, 4. 10) 

gg ga>' 

gr^f^it gfgJRf gnrlfg: i 

^g1<g'»1«rHggy(l gr gr>^ %gi« gi: it 

(Meijliadilto, 1. I}7) 

Here both the writers use slowly moving metres, one employs the 
majestic ^trgxT, and the other tp< [i gi i rg i. In the li lies un<lerline<l 

“•xjve stRsrmgf = g^fsgW, fwggggf^ = iggrggfg, gis’ = and 

ftsftgf is equal to gff^gf. The difference in wording has, probably, 
been brought about by the difference in metres. 

gr gr gjfg^ttggswjflgft f^si ^ i 
gig g^gggg gig: fig giggr 
gsgTgTgggjr^sfg ftgg g fgrgq^gfg ii 

{Kaumufhnuihotsai?(t , o, 25) 

grgfg-ggggligw < i gaf<D^<t ngr gg Iggigi i 
gf^ 5 gg ggig% g^ gggfg I gg: fi^ g^ u 
(V ikramorvaSif Act III, Jivananda Vidyasagara's editioi), p, 70) 

The metres no doubt differ. But the remarkable similarity be- 
tween the ideas expressed by the two is evident to every one. 

(«) ^ ft 

g^grngfgg gfir^'-gji-gilgg g gi ^g i g ^ w i 
jrfglfpggigg s if ggtgvfyg gf ggl^ g ^ ii 

(Kuuniudtmahni.sfrvff, 2 , 7 ) 
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TGr> 


^rsfrfin:^ 

35»ft«r sRpriftdsftJi it 

{Mdlavikdynivtitram, 1. Ii2., SrTvenkatesvara edition, p. 29) 
Here both the qRg rrf ^^ iind are made to use the words 

I The idea underlying the two verses is the same, but 
the wording lias to differ, because v. hile one verse refers to a picture, 
the other speaks of the actual presence of the hero. 

TOTf5=?T ^ !§W^f^Tfjr 

(Kautintdnnaholyar<( ^ 4. 12) 

TT^ 

^«rrfi!T fjwni 

qjfg# >TffjT Jfei: ’jfemsfr i 

rR ^rin RTftt 

(Al)hijndnnsdlc7int(diniij Act. V, •Ilvananda Vidyasagara’s edi- 
tion, p. 1^)2) 

TJie above well-known verse from the AhhijndnamhunUda finds 
its counterpart in that quoted from the Kaumudl maluttmra. 'J'lie 
lines 

^ TO 

look like a murdi improved version of 

^ i 

These ])assages would most probably suffice to establish the bon ow- 
ing of ideas, language, and even metre, by either Kalidasa or 
the authoress of the Kauniudimahoisara. Ilut even with these 
before us, we cannot decide offhand the priority or jiosteriority 
of these writers. If the priority of the authoress of the 

I.II.Q., PECEMBliH, 1934. 20 
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Ka a nivdlmahotsa ea is eainblished, we slinll liave to reject as baseless 
the tradition ‘that Kaldasa flourished at tlie court of Vikramaditya 
in the first century 11. If, however, it is the priority of Kalidasa 
that is arrived at by the comparison between these and other passages, 
we sliull have to discard the theory of liis ]»eing a inemher of the court 
of Candraguptu II. He must he either prior or anterior to 340 A. 1). 
the date of composing the K aainadltnahojsara He cannot he 
both. 

Dasahahiv Sauma 



Riti and Guna In the Agni Purana 

In an article on ‘The theory of Riti and Guna in the Ay^ni Purana* 
in vol. IX, no. 2 of the IHQ.t Mr. P. C. Lahiri has made some slate- 
ments which need examination. ** 

I. The Alahkara section in the Agni Purana is a hopelessly loose 
heaping of all sorts of ideas from this and that writer and does not 
deserve to be treated seriously as representing any systematic tradi- 
tion. Dr. De supposes in his Sanskrit Poetics that it represents a 
systematic tradition which stands separate from that of the orthodox 
Kasmirian writers and which is followed by Bhoja, and Mr. P. C. 
Lahiri only follows him when he says in a footnote on p. 448 that 
Bhoja, along with the older Vagbhata, is influenced by the Atjni 
Purana. It is not a Parana cominler of such a nature that hints at 
new paths in special 8astras and surely the compiler who borrows 
from Tantracdrtikay Bhartrmitra, Bharata, Dandin and Ananda, 
may well borrow from Bhoja, who takes credit for the new Rasa 
tJieory propounded by him in his Srhfjdraprakd^a. The truth there- 
fore is that tlie Alahkara .section in the Atjni Purana is definitely 
later than Bhoja, from whom, it borrowed not only the Ahahkaia- 
Abhimana idea of Ra.sa expounded in his SiiKjdraprakdm and 
already referred to in liis Saras oatikanthfibharanny V. 1, but also 
some 8abdalaiikaras and other ideas. 

II. Mr. Jjahiri thinks tliat no prominence has been given to Rasa 
by ilie compiler of the Alahkara section of the Ihiruna, and tlial Rasa 
“has been very curiously treated as an external element of Ivavya*’ 
(l)p. 448-49). The Alahkara section of the l^urana is spread over eleven 
chapters, chs. 447 to 447. The first chapter deals with Kavya and 
of it, as has been noted by Mr. T.iahiri, tlie Purana says that Rasa 
is the li/c. 81. 447/44 places Rasa above Vagvaidagdhya whicli can l>o 
said to be identical with the concept of Vakrokti as applying gener- 
ally to poet ic. expression as such and as a whole. The next cliaptor 
deals with drama. The third is completely devoted to Rasa a ml 
from this third chapter up to 8loka 17 of the sixtli chapter, the siih- 
jeci dealt with is Rasa. l‘or, the fourth which s]>eaks of Rilis ajid 
Vi-ttis, deals with Buddhyarambha Anuhhuvas ; the fifth which is called 

deals with 8ariraraml>ha .Vnubhavas, such as 
the Alahkaras of the Alambanas in the ^hape of damsels, the glan- 
ces etc. ;au<l the first part of tlie sixth again deals with Rasa. The rest 
of the sixth, and the seventh treat of 8al)dalahkai a and are followed 
hy the eighth speaking of Arthalahkai a. Clia[)(ei 44-3 de.scrib.‘s 
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Ubhayulaukura, chapter 340, Guuas and the last chapter (347), Dosas. 
This analysis can show how the importance of Rasa is not diminished 
and iiow the writer has not left it less prominent. If he does not 
mention Rasa in the definition of Kavya, Mammata and Hema- 
candra also do not mention, as Mr. Lahiri himself points out. The 
latter two cannot he mistaken as having belittled Rasa. They are 
the greatest of standard writers who have followed Ananda and 
Abhinava, Kven the single line in the chapter on Kavya is impor- 
tant I 33/337. 

Again we liave in 342/3 : — 

wfinnsra: \ i 

^ 11 

III the main Rasa chapter (339) it is said : — 

^ mff ^Trftr \ 

If it be said that the Agni Purdna deals at length with Alaii- 
karas, Gunas etc., the reply is that a compilation in order to be a 
full treatise, touching uiioii all th« subjects of the Sastias, has to 
treat of Alatikaras, Gunas etc. Do not Mammata, Hemacandra and 
Visvanatha do so P It is only such treatises like the D/iva. A. of 
Ananda which establishes an original theory like Dhvani that 
cannot and does not deal with other subjects. Lastly, I have 
not been able to find any authority in the text of the Alahkara 
section of the Purana for Mr. Lahiri's statement that Rasa has been 
treated here very curiously as an external element of Kavya. 

III. (hi p. 449 Mr. Lahiri says that though the Purana follows 
Dharata in holding Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti as Anubhavas, it differs 
from Bharata in whom these constitute Vacikabhinaya ! He says : — 

“The Purana follows the same process in the treatment of the 
Ritis, the Vrttis and tlie Pravi-ttis; but accepted though they are as 
Anubhavas they do not yet constitute Vacikabhinaya as tliey do in 
the treatment of Bharata. They stand for Aharyabhinaya (342/2)....“ 

No doubt, Gunas, Dosas and Alainkaras come under Vacika- 
bhinaya in Bharata but none can understand how along with 
Rui, Vrtti and Pravytti also can be said to come under Vacikabhinaya 
in Bharata. The statement discloses a lack of understanding of 
the import of Vrtti and Pravrtti, ‘ To state briefly, Vrtti is Cesfa 


1 See iny article on Vfttis in JOB., Madrag, vol. VI, part. 4; vol. Vll, 
parti I and 2. 
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and Pravytti is Ve^a. Riti is Vaeana or speecli. Says Rajasekhura, 
and following liim Bhoja also in his ^r. Pra, : 

Jif Rt:, iRr*., trik- i 

(A', il/., p. 9.) 

Vrtti is dramatic action as such and one of its varieties is Bharati 
which however, being speech, is the Vacikabhinaya which is examin- 
ed from the point of view of various Ritis. Kai4iki Vrtti which is 
tlie graceful mode of action, Arabhati which is the violent mode of 
action and Sattvati which is action of mental moods, can never be 
called Vacikabhinaya. Similarly they can never be called Aharya- 
bhinaya. It is absurd to call Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, Aharya. 
Mr. Tjahiri says : — “They (Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti) stand for Aharya- 

bhinaya (342-2) which has been defined as Buddhyarambha “ 

And he adds in the footnote: — “The Aharyabhinaya of the Purai^a 
should be distinguished from that of Bharata where it has been 
explained as a rule of decoration (ncpafhyajo vidhi). The interpreta- 
tion given in the Pnruna (342/2) is not permitted by the etymology 
of the word Aharya.’* The only saving statement here is the 
Iasi in which ihe aullior points out that the etymology of the word 
makes it difficult for one to accept the Ihirana’s notion of Aharya. 

Aharya is invariably Nepathya, dress and make-up. No doubt, 
it forms a part of Vrtti, even as Riti forms a part of Vrtti. We find 
ihe graceful diess included in tlie definition of the KaitiUdvitii — 
etc. In graceful action, graceful dress also is compreheiul- 
ed. Therefore Vrtti and Pravrtti are intimately related, as 
Shakespeare also says, ‘a])pa.rel oft proclaims the man.* x\s the 
V isniidliarmoftara says, Pravrttis are Aharya wliich 

is dress, is Piavitti — Vesavinyasa. TJiese tiuee, Riti, Vrtti and 
Pravrtti (speecli, action and dress) are all Anuhhfivas, and are classed 
as Bhoju in chajiter XVII of his Sriiijdm PmAv'csn." 

Sihgahliiipala also follows Blioja and say.s in Ins JiAS.^ 1, p. (J4 : 

Following Bhoja.*s Sr. Pra. the Purana also considers (he lliree, 
Riti, Vrlti and Pravrtti as Buddhyuramhlianuhliuva : 

^n'TR-. \ g(g) i 

^ II o4.) 


2 V’jclc Mmlnis, voJ. N’JI, pjiiL. I, pp. 49-.31. 

:i pp. 208-236, vol. Ill, Mad. Ms.; vide also 6aradala*i:a\ a who follows Bhoja. 
I^ha. Vru.f pp. 11-12. 
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Mr. Lahiri holds that according to the Piir^ia, all these three 
Bucldhyarambhas are Ahurya, He bases his statement on 342/2 : 

This verse does not mean that Rlti, Vytti and Pravrlli, 
which are the three Buddhyarambhas, are Aharya. How can 
speech and action be two varieties of dress ? One cannot 
contend that the Purana has a new theory to expound viz., 
dress means speech and action also. The last part of the verse really 
means that Pravrtti, which is one of the Buddhyarambhas, is the 
Aharyabhinaya ( ^ 5 , ?fT ?cfkT I ) . 

Even such a clumsy text as the Agni Purana cannot mistake Aharya 
as anything but dress. Therefore neither does Bharata consider Eitis, 
Vrttis and Pravrttis as Vacikabhinaya^ nor does the Purana consider 
all these three as Aharyabhinaya. Consequently the footnote no. 6 
of Mr. Lahiri on p. 449 becomes meaningless and his emendation of 
339/54 unnecessary. How can Alapa etc. which are twelve kinds of 
Vagarambha be Buddhyarambha Anubhavas? Alapa etc. are not 
varieties of Buddhyarambha. The Buddhyarambhas are, as 339/54 
says, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, and these form the subject-matter of 
the next chapter (chap. 340). In chap. 339, sis. 44-45 begins the 
treatment of Att»ubhavas : 

^ li* 

Sis 40-50 describe ipr 51-53 (first half), 51^ 

qpdtpsi , sis. 53 (second half), 54 and chap. 340 describe 
atfd cttAp. 341, as is said in its first verse, describes I These 

are all Anubhavas and are called Abhinayas. From the i)oint of view 
of the four kinds of Abhinoya, these are re-distributed and the 
study of Anubhavas closes with si. 2 of chap. 342, after which some 
general aspects of Rasa are taken up. \ agaiambha is A acika ; 
Mana-arambha is Sattvika (Sattva = inanas ; 

says Bhoja iu liis >SV. /^m., chap. XI^ ; J^ariraraiiibha is Aiigika and 
Pravrtti which is one of tlie three Buddhyarambhas is Aharya. What 
about the other two Buddhyarambhas, Riti and Vrttis Vrtti pertains 


4 It imrst nl.Mj bv poiiit-cd init ticro that tl’O roiir?pt of ItUi is nut to bo 
fumid in Ubaratu and that it arov? much later. 

5 Sec Bhoja. SKA.. V, Si. 40, p. 477. 
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io all action. Its first variety called lllifiraii and il\e Huddhyn- 
ramldia called Rlti are VucikaUhinaya and are to be taken alonj»* 
with the Vagurambhas, Alapa etc. According to the tradi- 
tional meanings, Arablmti will be Angikriblunaya, SailvatT Vrili 
will be Sattvikabhinaya and Kaisikl ^ rtti will be all Abliinaya iliat 
is graceful, lluj to adopt the strict and stiienilfic meanings 
of these concepts, as explained in the above reterred t(» paper on ilie 
Vrttis in the JOR,, Saitvail will go witli Sait vikabliinaya and 
Arabhatl and Kaisikl will go with all Abliinayas, forceful and grace- 
ful respectively. 

A w^ord about c.hajder d40 of the Parana called llllininipana. 
Correctly speaking, it ninsl be called 

; for, in the foregoing chapter^ »od koY»* 

been treated and its succeeding chapter (chap. d4l) treats . of 
As it is, it treats of not only llitis hut of Vrttis also. Tins is thet 
smallest chapter in the whole section and of its eleven verses, the 
first four arc concerned with Ritis. Then begins a treatment of 
Vrttis. f^l. 0 enumerates the four Vrttis ; si. G defines Ilharail and 
up to the first half of si. 10 we have the varieties of lliiaratl 
described. Then there are two lines, one giving a short definition 
of Arabhatl and the other abruptly stopping in the midst of tbe 
enumeration of the varieties of Arabhatl. There still remains to he 
treated the fourth variety of Arabhatl, tlie whole of the Kaisikl and 
the Sattvati Vrttis and the whole subject of Pravrttis. Therefore 
T think that tlie text of the chapter as printed, is incomjdete. 

IV. Mr. Lahiri says that though the Purana holds lilt is, Vrttis 
and Pravrttis as Anubhavas, the Purana, unlike Pharata’s text, “is 
not explicit on the point whether these call forth Rasa.” If the 
three are Anubhavas and if Anubhava is nothing but one of the 
factors that call forth Rasa, how is the Piirana not explicit on the 
relation between Rlti etc. and Rasa? 

V. In para. 2, on p.450, Mr. Laliiri says that in the sclienie 
of the Afjni Purana, (lunas stand apart ‘as an absolute entity’, tliat 
they do not go to define Ritis and that the Vagaramhha is not Dan- 
din’s fJrCT *IT^: . 

The whole of the Alaiikara .'5astra is included in the Vacikabhi- 
naya section of the Na{ya lustra which is one fourth of drama, being 
the Bharati Vrtti. This Bluiratl Vrtii is studied and analysed into 
Laksanas, Gunas and Alamkaras. Closely akin to \liese is a composite 
study of the Bharati Vrtti in terms of Ritis or Margas, which was 
attempted at a later time. Still another study of the Bharati Vrtti is 
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what Bharata gives ns in nliapler XXIV as the twelve ‘Margas** of 
I he Vacikabhinaya. The expression in the shape of Alapa, Vilapa etc. 
ran he examined from flie point of view of Lahsanas, Guijas and 
Alankaras and of the Ruis of Dandin. There is little difference 
between the text of a drama and a kavya. But the Vacikabhinaya por^ 
tion is often treated as kiivya. All kavya is drama of the Bharati Vrtti. 
That I'll® realm of qpf; are identical and that the 

Ritis as pointed out in a study of a drama'a Vacikabhinaya are iden- 
tical with the Ritis pointed out in a kavya will be ])lain on a perusal 
of ^ihgabbupala's treatment of Ritis in his KAS. 

The question of wliat things constitute the differentia of the 
various Ritis is too big to be taken up here. T have tackled the prob- 
lem in two pa])ers of mine on the ‘History of Ounas’ and ‘Riti and 
style.’ In the tliird instalment of my paper on Vrttis in the JOR.y 
VII. 2, I Iiave pointed out some facts whicli are relevant to this 
discussion. An analysis of l)andin*s Gunas show the existence in 
them of such tilings as Alaiikara, Samasa and metapliorical usage. 
According to Uudrata the Ritis are Samfisa Jutis. Vaidarbhl is the 
rollor-ation with no c.omjiound while the compounded rollorat ion, accor- 
ding to tiie uuiulier of words rompounded, ])rodur(‘s tl»e IMhrall, the 
liutiya or the Gaudi. Another line of tJioughi shows us the develop- 
ment of Ritis as Anuprasa Jatis. varieties of Vrttyaniiprasa. These 
appear in Bhamaha, are clearly formulated in IJdbhata’s KASS., 
and are called merely Vriiis by Auanda. By the time we reatdi 
Mammata the tliree Vrttyanuprasa Jatis become identical with the 
three Ritis, viz., Vaidarbhi, Ih'ihcall and Gaudi. This lights uj) the early 
history of Riti and in Uandiu's treatment of it we find all these ideas. 
For, what is Daadin’s Samadhi Guiia, if it is not metaphorical usage P 
What is Ojas, if it is not the Samasa on the basis of whicli Riulrata 

XXX 
X X X X 

JfB.i ff II 

V. XXIV, 49-57. 

Here, if orJe \vant.s verbal identity in the shape of the word Marga, one can have 
it but much value is not attached to this fact that Vilapa etc. -are also railed 
Margos. Any way such occurrence of the word Marga in Bharata is to he notcyd 
by one interested in the history of Marga as it is applied a.s a synonym of Biti. 
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defines the Rltis? Again, what is the first Sabda variety of Da^idin's 
Madhurya except the sweetness born of* Anuprasa, on the basis of 
which Sabdalaukara, three Vrttis are born and which eventually get 
identified with the three Ritis? (Dandin, I, 51-58). As a matter of fact, 
the subject of Anuprasa is dealt with by Dandin only in chapter I as 
comprehended in his Madhurya Guiia of one variety pertaining to 
8abda (for, of the other Madhurya of Agriiinyta, we have the two 
sub-divisions of 8abda and Artha) and not in the chapter on Sabda- 
lankara, a fact which has misled Mr. K. S. Ramaswaiuy Sastriar^ tosay 
that Anuprasa 8abdalankara is absent in Dandin. Even Yamaka is 
touched here by Dandin but is left out for special treatment in the 8ab- 
dalahkata section. And what is this Sabda Madhurya of Dandin, viz. 
Anuprasa except Sabdalaiikara ? When we come to Vamana, we have 
even Rasa coming in as constituting the Qiina of Kanti of Artha, 
in the study of Riti. Therefore it cannot be said simply and naively 
that some absolute entity called Guna, which is quite different 
from Alankara etc. defines Riti in Dancjin or that other writers and 
their definitions of Ritis in other words and other ways differ wholly 
from Dandin's. 

The Ayni Parana borrows its definitions of the Ritis from Rhoja, 
(chapter XVII, on Anubhavas, in the /SV. Pra.), where Dhoja himself 
borrows from Rajasekhara. Later than these, Rah uni pa Misra, in 
his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Mad. Ms.) reproduces these defini- 
tions of the Ritis with the mention of Bhoja^s name. The Kdvya 
Mlmdmsd says : 

I Cp.8). 

2. — ^ w 'Twr# 

■3. — (p-9)- 

To these three, Bhoja adds the fourth Latiya which the Parana 
takes. In the above definitions of the three Ritis, three factors count 
— Samasa, Anuprasa and Yaugika or Aiipacarika-prayoga. Of 
these, Samasa (of Rudrata’s Ritis) is the Guna of Ojas; Anuprasa (of 
the Vrttis which are finally identified with the three Ritis) is one of 
the two kinds of Dandin; and Ui^acara mentioned by 

Rajasekhara is Dandin's Samadhi, metaphorical expression, personi- 
fication etc. There is how'ever no trace of Yoga A rtti as a part of the 


7 Sec his Sanskrit fiitrotluction to liis edition of rdbhala’s with 

Tilaka'ft commentary in tlie Oaek. series (p. 19). 


I.H.O., DEi KMliKR, 1934 
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lak^a^ia of Riti in DaijcJin. Da^^Jin also has said that Vaidarbhi has 
a kind of Anuprasa, has something like it is a discri- 
minate employer of such varieties as that it is Gaudi 

which loves Anuprasa as such and Samasa as such. The Vaidarbhi of 
Dandin also has little or no compound. This Bhoja follows in the Anu- 
bhava-chapter in his Pra. (chapter XVII) and the Agni Purdna 
borrows from him when it says that 

1. Pahcali is ^ a-nd 

2. Gaudiya is and 

3. Vaidarbhi is 3?TT or 

and priw, 

4. Latiya is and JTTftrf^TJTfT 2-4). 

fihoja's definitions are as follows : 

1. <JVf^K9.(rt»15. , 

^ 'TWT# I 

2. jr; 'n^gara^lf'r, 

^rr >fl^ i 

3. 5|<t. ■'?Rra^?f, WTHigsr?!^, ^Rfftr- 

wr I 

5R:, ^TTTlJfT I 

(Mad. Ms., chapter XVII, vol. Ill, pp. 212-6). 

The word Vigraha in the Agni Purdna stands for Samasa ; for, it 
is for a Samasta word that we give Vigraha. 

Thus the characteristics which are given in the definitions of Ritis 
in Rajasekhara, Bhoja and the Agni Fiirdyja are not wholly un- 
related to Guiias and these Guiias themselves are not absolute 
entities standing apart. The IJpacara is Bandings Samadhi 
and the feature of Vigraha or Samasa comes under Dandin ’s Ojas. 
Therefore it cannot be held that “the Ritis in the Purana have not 
been distinguished from on? another by the presence or absence of 
certain poetic excellences (Gunas).“ 

On p. 452, Mr. Lahiri feels some difficulty in the reading of the 
definition of the Latiya, both in the article ’and in the footnote no. 
11. The confusing line referred to is — 

It must be thus connected : 
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and it means that the Latiya does not have too much of metaphorical 
expressions. 

VI. (a) Coming to Mr. Laliiri’s exposition of the text of the 
Purana on Vrtti, he chooses a reading and translates 

it as ‘‘keeping strict accordance with the action of the drama.” 
First, the reading is not available in the text or in the footnote and 
secondly, it is not known how means what he has given as 

its import. The text has and can be taken as 

but this is not good. Mr. Lahiri chooses on p. 463 reading 
given in the footnote af the text, and this is better. It makes 
some sense; for Vrttis are the various Niyamas of Kriya, the 
various methods of action, the different departments of dramatic action. 
WT — says Bharata of Vrttis in ihe 

Ah-ttivikalpadhyaya. 

(h) Mr. Lahiri says, “It is curious that the term Riti has been 
used in connection with the Bharati which has been mentioned as a 
variety of Vrtti.” Now, the clumsiness of the Alamkara section in 
the Purana is matched only by that of the Anandasrama edn. of the 
Purana. It is not unlikely that the word is a mistake for 
Besides this point, there are other mistakes in the Puruna’s definition 
of the Bharati : 

^7^ II 340/6 

According to Bharata the Bharati is and and as 

others have further explained it. it is also So far the Agni 

Purana is correct. But according to Bharata and all other writers. 
Bharati is only Sanskrit speech, speech of the Uttama Patras and 
of male Patras only. The Agni Purana is wrong in calling 
Bharati sniR and It is not Bharati that is but it is 

Kaisiki. Says Bharata— 

qr i 

apa WRfr sTTH fl%: II 

(A'. S., XXII. 26). 

Surely Bharati Vrtti, being sj^eech, is the realm of Riti which is 
Vagviiiyasakrama but this cannot justify the careless remark that 
calls a • 

The Agjii Purana mentions four Ahgas of the Bharati but gives 
only three, viz. sfWt, 51^ a ad 5IWT^- Bharata gives the four 
Ahgas as ^ 
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credit to even the A(/ni Punutn to liave gone so tar critically as to in- 
clude iiiid under the one head of 5RTORT, it should have 

consistently given the AhgUvS as three. 

Hharata gives the thirteen Aiigas ot Vltlu thus in the Dasanipaka- 

dhyaya— JiW:, ?TTftr^, 
m, s^fTT:, -nid iRrTT|[. 

The Purfina gives them thus : 

whicli is a mistake for ^fTtSRTN** 

(4th in Jlliaratii), (a synonym of llliarata’s 5iw:), RTR? 

(this makes no sense), (fiTO, l^th in Bliarata), 

ilie 2nd in lUuirata), rm ^^*1^1 

only twelve are seen. Viikkeli and Adliibala of Bharata are miss- 
ing and ill the jilace of the two we have a Vijiana and if we can take 
one, we have tlie ihirteenth also in tlie bit — 

But what does mean? 

(c) On p. 453 Mr. Lahiri speaks of Bharata and his followerh 
giving us a Vrtti assigned to tlie ^^rhgara Rasa called 
This name is incorrect. Tlie name of the Vrtti is given everywhere 
as and if a corru])i text should read 5i5tf:?T^, does Mr. Lahiri 

jiropose to retain tliat name and make thereby a new theory of Vrtti ? 

VII. (Junas:(o) Aijai Purdna (340/5 and 0) enumerates the 
J^abda (iunas : 

?rc^ ^ ?r5?r??r n 

Mr. Jaihiri takes and as the sixtli and the seventh 

(junas. But he also notes that wliile u.;tining tliese, the text omits 
both and has Ojas defined instead. In the footnotes of tlie 
jirintcd text of thePurana we have another reading of the tliirdPada, 
viz. I thini- the second line can thus be emended : 

and the Yoga »^akti is the characteristic referred to by the 
Piirana, Bhoja and Kaja.sekhara in their delinitions of Rltis. 
The definition of must then be taken as left out and 

this is oj»e more instance of the careless way in which the section 
has been compiled. The Purana speaks of exactly six Artha 
Ounas, and six Ubhaya Gunas only and in view of these two 
facts, I thhik that it really meant only six f^abda Gunas, those 
that have been defined by it. If so, we retain Ojas and the text has 
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to be emeucled in another way, omittiiijj altoi^ether. In ilie 

place of ^vsn", we must have had qa: or some sucli exi)iessioii. 

(6) The Puraiui defines Gambhlrya as :3 tTTOT^^ I^i^hiri 

takes it as meaning “higli sounding and bombastic**' words. Uttana 
is evidently wrong Jiere. Further, it does not mean “bigli sounding 
and bombastic.** It is the exact opposite of irjwftq which is dei)th. 
Fttana is qrq’ ^ it means turned uj), oj)en and [dain and as such 
ai>proaclies Prasada and Artliavyakti. As the op])osite of 
it cannot go witli it. Tlie same <iualiiy, occurs in tlic defi- 

nition of Audarya also. Therefore 1 think that the text must be 
^I'he text as printed reads ; 

and it must thus be corrected 

Now reads better and makes sense better than 

will mean in consonance witli containing 

deep and hidden import. 

Another point in the definition of (lambhliya is the Agni Pnrd- 
na’s equation of it witli ^^td this Mr. Lahiri tails to note. The 

text .says : 

JTTWft^l I 1^1. H. 

TJie hit a mistake for • Nu.sabdata 

or Susabdya is as old ns lihamaha, but it is in Bhoja that we fir.st 
hear of it as a Guna, Neither the Sabda nor the Artha Susabdaia of 
Bhoja has anything to do with the tnimblurya of the Ag}ii Purnna. 

(c) The Artha (luna : The Purana defines it (in *S1. 

17) as Artha Vyutpatti. It may mean such cases as — 

JTT^T I HI. 

^rq; Tm g^5 

U o IV. 

But one must prefer to take if as tlie reverse of the Dosa 
dealt w’ith in Agni Parana (d 17/10 and 11). ij^ nnd 

this Asamayika dosa is identical with the Pada dosa of Bhoja. 

is fhe Artha Guna Samayika of the Purana. 
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(d) The Ubhaya Gima It is thus defined iu 34G/21 : 

and Mr. Lahiri explains it as “the extended and universal applica- 
tion (sdmdnydtidem) of an undefined statement {aniiddeSa) ** ! The 
author has not made any attempt to understand this Ouna. Anybody 
must at once be reminded here of the dlahkdra yathdsaiiikhya, which 
had a chequered career ever since Bhamaha. Bhamaha (II, 88) 
gives it as otherwise called Saihkhyana and says that it is aLso an 
Alaiikara according to some. Dandin in II. 273 gives a third name 
for it, Most of the later Alankarikas recognise it. Euntaka 

alone rejects it. And it is this Yathasamkhyalankara that Agni 
Furdna makes into an Ubhaya Guna, though as an Ubhaya Guna it 
means nothing. That it is identical with the Alaiikara Yathasamkhya, 
Saihkhyana or Krama is beyond doubt. Mr. Lahiri fails to note that 
the definition as printed, is an. error for 

Anuddesa is or enumeration m the same order. 

It is the same as Bhamaha's (H. 89) and Baiujin's 

^3^ (II. 273). Bhoja's Ubhayalahkara Krama which com- 

prehends all varieties of Krama includes this Yathasamkhya also. 
This is no wonder in the Parana which makes Guiias of Alahkaras 
and Alankaras of Gunas and such concepts like Aucitya also. The 
Purana definition of it viz. (or but never 

) follows Panini I. 3. 10: If we take Mr. 

Lahiri's interpretation of the as extended application, 

we make no sense and we do not know what aspect of Yathasamkhya 
is referred to. I may suggest that the text as printed 
is incorrect and that it can be corrected into which 

will correspond to I 

(e) The precedent made in the Agni Furdna for making a Guna of 
Paka is to be found in Bhoja who makes it the :?I55[5^]r called Rtfir; » 

tnCiTRi: \ SKA., I. 77. 

I SKa., p 61. 

(/) The Ubhaya-guna Raga in thp same Raga as mentioned by 
Bhoja in SKA.,\ in connection witli varieties of love. (See pp. 
609-610). The Agni Furdna is extremely careless and uncritical 
when it makes it a Guna. 

(g) Mr. Lahiri*s interpretation of Vaise^ika guna (346/29) given 
on p. 459 is highly imaginative. No doubt 346/26 is very vague but 
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Vai^esika gfuna means only those Do^as which according to the prin- 
ciple of Aucitya are not Doi^as in certain cases, as Mr. Lahiri re- 
marks on p. 455. Of these Dosa-Guiias Dandin speaks but it is how- 
ever Bhoja who constituted them into a special class cal?ed Yai^e^ika 
Gunas. These are dealt with by the Purana at the end of the chapter 
on Dosas where it is easy to deal with them. Fraka^avarsa and the 
Agni Purana follow Bhoja who borrows from Dandin. 

VIII. Regarding the footnote on p. 459 explaining the terms 
mentioned by the Agni Purana in 338/4-5 : This 
applies to all definitions. The two are given as the two aspects of 
Laksana or definition as such. In connection with drama or drama- 
tic representation, the Purana first mentions twentyseven kinds, Ru- 
pakas and Uparupakas. Underlying the characteristics that dis- 
tinguish each of these (Vi^e^as) there lies the unity of the Samanya 
laksana of Natya as such, for all of them are dramatic representation 
They possess in common— ’HfimTS, 
Taking the five Sandhis and the Arthaprakrtis and Avasthas 
that go to form the Sandhis, these three, viz. Sandhi, Arthaprakfti 
and Avastha, are common to all varieties of drama but particular 
varieties lack one or more of these. These differences constitute 
Vilena laksana and therefore the Yisesas are not things which occupy 
a ‘'specific part of the drama," as Mr. Lahiri thinks. 


V. Raghavan 



Mahara]a Oandavarman of the Komarti plates 

Hultzsch, while editing the Komarti plates of Maharaja Caiida- 
varman in Ep, hid., IV, 142 ff., was inclined to identify that 
king with the Salahkayana Maharaja Oandavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Kielhorn, who dealt with the J^alahkayana 
inscriptions in his 'List of North Indian inscriptions’ obviously, 
was of the same opinion. ‘ Prof. Dubruil was silent about the 
Suggestion of Hultzsch, when he discussed the Komarti grant.-* 
But Sewell (Hist. Ins. S. Inch, p. 18j and Jayaswal {Hist, hid., pp. 
127-28) have now accepted the old identification proposed by 
Hultzsch. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that connection 
may be established with the plates (i.e. the Kollair plates) of the 
Salahkayana Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who,(l) like Canda- 
varman, professes to have been 'devoted to the feet of the lord, (his) 
father' {bappabha^taraka^pada-hhakta) and who (2) was the eldest son 
of Maharaja Candavarman. The close resemblance between the 
alphabets of the plates of A^ijayanandivarman and of the Komarti 
plates suggests that Canijavarman, the father of V^ijayanandivarman, 
may have been identical with the Maharaja Candavarman who 
issued the Komarti plates.” 

I agree with Hultzsch that the characters of the Komarti plates 
resemble closely those of the plates of Nandivarman II Salaixkayana, 
and that, therefore, “the two Candavarmans must have belonged 
to the same period.” But it is difficult to go beyond that. There 
are some serious points against the identification of the issuer of the 
Komarti platesi with the Salankayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in the Gan- 
jam District. The grant was issued from which has been 

identified with the modern Siugupuram between Chicacole and Nara- 
sannapeta. On the other hand, all the known 8alankayana grants 
were issued from Veiigipma, which has been identified with Peddavegi 
near Ellore in the West Godavari District, and which appears to 
have been the chief city of the Salaiikayanas as early as the time of 
Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti grant calls 
himself (lord of Kalinga) ; but no 8alankayana Maharaja 


1. See his ‘List of Northern Inscriptions’, No. 686. 

2. Anc. Hist. Dee,, Eng. tr., p. 94, 
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80 far known claims mastery over the Kaliriga country. The issuers 
of all the 8alankuyana grants invariably call themselves 
and i-®* meditating at the feet of lord 

('itrarathasvami, who must have been the family-deity of the >^alati- 
kayanas. It must also he noticed that both these distinctive epithets 
are conspicuous by their absence in the Komarti grant. 

Besides, the ])hraseology of the Komarti grant seems to be differ- 
ent from tliat of the known 8alaiikayana inscriptions. Two points 
at least deserve notice in this connection. First, the king of the 
Komarti grant calls himself whiles// the issuers of 

tlie 8ulaiikayana grants invariably call themselves so-and- 

so. Secondly, the phrase 'ised as an adjective of 

and tlie idea conveyed hy it, are unknown to the phraseology 
of the known Salahkayana ins(Ti 2 )tions, wliicli, we should note, are 
marked by a remarkable similarity of language among themselves. 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the Komarti plates 
as belonging to a separate dynasty, until further evidence is forth- 
coming,® It seems probable that (he dynasty to whicli Cundavarman 
(»f the Komarti grant belongs ruled over tlie Kalihgn country (or tlie 
major part of it) witli its capital at Siinhai)ura, when tlie ftalahku- 
yanas ruled over the country to the west of Kalihga with their capi- 
tal at Vengipura. The country of the ^alahkayanas was the heart 
of what is called tlie Andhradesa in Sanskrit literature. In the 
ins(?riptioiis of the Kastern (-alukyas, it lias been designated 

and (he like. Broliahly the country was c alled “the 
Vehgl kingdom’* even in the Salahkayana period. 

Another king of the dynasty of Siiiihapura seems to have been the 
issuer of the Brihatprostha grant (issued from i. e. ), 

edited by Hultzsch in A’p. Ind., XII, 4 ft’. The name of tlie king 
who issued this grant has been taken to be Umavarman. Acctording 
to Ilultzsch, “both the alphabet and the jihraseology of the grant 
closely resemble those of the Komarti plates of the Maharaja Cancla- 
varman. This king may have belonged to the same family as the 

Mnharajomavarman For both kings issued their edict from Simha- 

pura or Sibapura and bore tbe-ejiitbets ‘lord of Kalihga’ and ‘devo- 
ted to the feet of (his) father.”* 

3 Prof. Dubreuil ri^litly .separ«te.s the two d.vnasties. Ihid.^ pp. 80 and 05. 

4 Ev. /wf/., XIT, p. 4. Hultzsch in not quite accurate in the last point. 

Candnvarman is called "bile rmnvnnnan is tailed 

T.iT.Q., decemmeu, 1934 ^ 
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The cliaractteis of the Ivoiuarii grant closely resemble those of 
another inscription, the (>hi<uifM>le grant of the Nanda king Prahhau- 
janavarmaii. ' The two phraseological iieculiarities of the Xoniarti 
grant noticed above are present in theChicacole grant. We may tliere- 
fore agree with Hultxsch when be says, *Mlie phraseology of ilie grant 
resembles that of the (copperplate grants of the (}ahgas of Kalihga, 
but still mindi more closely with that of the (Jhicacole plates of Nanda- 
prabhahjanavarman. Another point in which the last mentioned 
plates agree with the Koiuarti plates is that in both of them the title 
KaUhfj-f'id/iipfitl i.e. ‘lord (of the country) of Kalihga’ is applied to 
the reigning prince. There remains a third point which proves that 
Cai.ulavarman and N’andaprabhahjanavarman must have belonged 
to the same dynasty. An examination of the original seal of the 
Chi<;acole plates, which Mr. Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, kindly sent me at my request, revealed the fact that the 
legend on the seal is Piltr-hhakta] , just as on the seal of the Komarti 
plates.”® The Chicacole grant was, however, not issued from Simha- 
pura, or Sihapuru but from “tlie residence or palace 

(or camp?) at the victorious Sarapallika”. It is not clear whether 

was the permanent capital of the Nanda Prabhahjana- 

varman ; but the explicit mention of the term qitqqi (residence, 
dwelling) probably suggests that it was not. 

On palaeographic grounds, these kings should be assigned to about 
the time of Nandivarmau IT ^alahkayami i.e. about the 5th century 
A. 1).^ It is, therefore, impossible to agree with the late Prof. R. 
D. llaiierji when be writes, ”we do not know anything of the history 
of Kalihga and Orissa after the fall of the dynasty of Kharavela (‘Jnd 
century H. C. according to the Professor) till the rise of the Sailod- 
bhavas in the 7th century A. D.”® 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings of 
Kalihga was ruling at the time of the southern expedition of 


in the inscriptions. An inscription discovered at Tekkali seems to have been 
issued by this king. It has been (badly) edited in Jotuii. Amthra HUt. Bes. 
Soc„ VI, p. 53. 

3 Ind. Ant., XllI, 48 f.; for reference to the Nanda or Nandodbluwa 
dynasty in Kalihga, see the Talmul plates, XIV^ 90. 

6 Ep. Ind., IV, 143. 

7 Prof. Dubreuil places them a little later. Lor, cit. 

8 History of Orissa, I, ch. VIII, Kalihga and Orissa in the Scythian and 
Gupta periods, p. 109. 
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Saiuudragupta (c. 350 A.D.) It is, however, iiiieiesiing to note that 
the Allahabad pillar inscription does not refer to any hingof Kalihga 
nor of Sinihapura and Sarapallika. The states mentioned tliere, tliat 
may be conjecturally assigned to the Kalihga region, are Kurala, 
Kottura, Pistapura, Erandapulla, Avamukta and Devaiastra. Of 
these Pistapura has been definitel3^ identified with JMtlirij)uranf in the 
(lodavari District. That it was the seat of a government in the 
beginning of the 7th century A.D., is proved by tlie passage 

^ Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 11. ’ It is interesting 

that we have got an inscription of a 

3^ granted from Pista])ma tlie village of 

Kakaliiva in the Kalihgaviscya.'" Rakalnva has been identified with 
Ragolii, the find-spot of the co]>per-jdut.es, near Ohicacole in the 
Oanjam District. The characters of the inscrii)tion seem to resemble 
those of the V'eiigi and Siinlia])ura inscriptions and may, theiefoie, he 
assigned to about the 5th ccnturj’ A.D. Hut the ]>hraseologv is re- 
markably different from that of the inscriptions of the Sinihajjiira 
line. It juay be conjectured, therefore, that ^aktivarman belonged 
to a separate dynasty, that of Pistapura, which was probably 
supplanted by the Calukyas in the beginning of the 7tli century A.D. 

It is interesting that 8aktivaiman is said to have been ]>orn of 
a Magadha family. Magadha is a mixed caste sprung from Vaisva 
father and Ksatriya mother (Mann, X, 11 I'tR.) The epithet 
q% seems to suggest that the claim of of one of tlic two 

lines of Pistapura and Siiuhapura was, at one lime, challenged hy 
the other. 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot be satistac- 
torily identified. We do not know whether Mrandapjllii of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription has anything to do with (he Saraj)allika 
of the Chicacole grant. It, however, does not appear quite nnreasoji- 
ahle to think that after the downfall of the Ceta dynasty, to which 
the great Kharavela belonged, Kalihga became sjdit iij) into a 
number of pett\’^ principalities and that that state continued as late 
as the time of 8amudragu]>ta*s invasion. The history of Kaliiiga 
in about the odi century A.D. was possibly marked by the rivalry 
between the royal lines of Pistapura and Siiiiha])ura for the supreme 
authority over Kalihga. The line of Siinliupura was ])ossibly over- 
thrown by the (jraiigas in ahotit the hegi lining of the 0th century 


9 Kp. Jh(/., VI, 4 ff. 


10 llvf., XII, 1 ff. 
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A.l). Curiously enough we hud u line oi‘ kings with names ending 
in ruling over parts of Eastern and Northern Bengal in the 
10th and 11th centuries A.l). The ancestors of these “Varmans*' — as 
they style themselves in their inscriptions — are said to have once 
occupied Siinhapura. Cf. 

* ; Belava grant of Bhojavarman" (middle 
of the 11th century A. D.) son of Samalavarman, grandson of 
Jatavarman and great-grandson of Vajravarman. The Bengal 
Varmans trace their descent from Svayambliu through Yadu ; 
evidently they claim connection with the Yadavas (cf. in the 

passage quoted above). Whatever that claim may mean, it may be 
presumed that the Varmans, when they were displaced from Siinba- 
2 )ura (by the Eastern Gahgas?), marched towards the east and carved 
out a principality somewhere in South or South-east Bengal. They 
appear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of East Bengal, 
possibly after it was shaken by the defeat of ‘'Govindacandra of 
Vahgaladesa*' by that Indian Napoleon; liajendiu Cola 1 Gahgai- 
koijida, in about 1023 A.l).*’ 


Dines Chandra Sim( au 


11 Ibtd.^ XII, 37 ff, 

12 The KaliAga Varmans seem to have originally come from the kingdom of 
Sang-ho-pn-lo (Siq&hapiira) placed by Yuan Chwang in the Punjab. Bee alao 
the Lakkbamandal inscription (Ep. Ind,^ I, 12). 
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In the Pali Pitakas are tO' !)e found various words which are 
manifestly important : nihhdua, aralmn (tlie moral 

law, the way, nirvana, and the person who is worthy) to mention only 
a very few. Hut these foiu* are sufficient, briefly to delineate the teachinj^ 
which was at the root of early Buddhiism. 

Now eai’ly Buddhism falls rou^jlily into two divisions: (1) Sakya, 
or Hip oial tea< ]iiir«r of (totania and his co-fouiiders. This, because ii 
was oral, has not come down to us intact; (2) monastic Buddliisin, or 
the views and tenets of the monks who lived two or three centuries 
after Gotama’s dea-th. Thesie are the nionk.s who ‘'edited” the texts 
a-s we have them to-day, collectings the material for tlie •stringing’ to- 
gether of the Founder’s leputed discourses froiir “repeaters.” These 
“repeated” to the “editors” all that they could remember of the 
tradition handed down to them orally. 

One of file difl'eiences between these two forms of Buddhi.sni lies 
in the different value that each ascribed to the terms mentioned above. 
For the Founder dhamma was much like Kant’>i “moral law within 
the breas-t,” tlie inner guide and moniton'; for the monk it became an 
externalised body of doctrine. For the Founder mnfjfjn was very pi'o- 
bahly the Way for he<’oming (b/n/ro), for }>eroming greater, nobler, 
beltteii during many life-s]>nns to conije; for tlie monk it Avas merely 
the eightfold Way (or Patli) of eight fitnesses. Foi tlie Founder 
nihlnlna was a cathartic process, a clean.^ing from tlie fires of passion, 
hatred and. illusion ; for tlie monk it was a waning of tlie t^elf of man. 
When we come to ti e term arohan^ it is not. ea^v to say what it meant 
for the Founder and lii.s fellow AA"orkei>^. But as it is closely coiinecteil 
withi the subject of this paper, I may he allowed to consider it at 
some length. 

The term anihan, like thest» other terms, has had a long histoiy. 
In the Rff~Veda it is sometimes ajiplied to ihe god Agiii ; wdiile in the 
f>a1lapatha Hrdhmava tlie term appeal's to he an honoiiflc title bestoAved 
upon some high offieial, important, on ac<*ount of his Avoildly .status. In 
•Taiiia literature the epilhet is given exi-luvsively to the levealer of the 
religion. Turning to Pali literature we do not find the andnin emerging 
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justi aft a a rechise; nor a person with ma^fio powers {iddlri) 
ftucli as the six heretical loaders (Vin, II. 210) and Kassapa (Vin. I. 
25 ff.) are recorded to have claimed lo posyess; nor yet as a j)erson 
addicted to the j^rformance of physictil austerities. For these intei^irre- 
tations of araJum were injected. What we do find ifj that the avail- 
able documentary material .shows the nraknn already emerp:«d as a man 
or woman who ha.s won perfection here and now; and arahanslnp as a 
highly desirable state to be won here and now. Arahanship ^so regard- 
ed is the offspring of monastic Buddhism with its dread of renewed 
beconiing.s. Thus nearly every description of arahan is in terms of 
finite achievement. The notion of consummation was contructed to 
something that man might conceive and. name in this rebirth. 

So rapidly, api)areiitly, did the term arahan come (o mean the 
finished product that we do not know what it had meant for (lotama. 
But a great Teacher would not have seen perfe<tion as realisable under 
physical conditions : he would have thought of man growing up to pei^- 
fection as he ran on and fared on, his thought, word and deed be- 
coming finer> and purer in each new rebirth. It is apptirent that the 
notion of winning perfection here and now cuts across this larger view. 
The ideal becomes one which only the few can gilasp. 

Under monastic Buddhism this goal of arahanship, of perfection to 
be won here and now, was the goal held up to every zealous bhikkhu 
(monk) and bhikkhuni (nun). According to the thought of the time, 
those who attained the end desired were able to do so because the 
whole trend of their lives and charaoteib had been set in this direction 
during more or fewei. becomings {i.e., lives), according to their differ- 
ent desitinies. There may have been som^e whose destiny it might not 
necessarily have been ever to attain arahanship: these like Devadalla, 
might have been incurable, atelicclia (Vin, II. 202; A. III. 402, eh .). 
Again there were many disciples who were not able to achieve 
arahanship in this life. 

Nevertheles.s the majority of those who had entered the Order was 
reckoned to be on an upward w'ay, sufficiently advanced to merit a 
designation conveying spiritual achievement. These who liave pio- 
gressed well are not ranked merely as non-aitihans (t.e., as “not 
saints*’ or as “not men perfected”) bpt are biought under one of 
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three headings which, with the arahans as tlie fouith heading, are to- 
gether clanssitied into a fourfold group. Of lliis tlie arahan is naturally 
the higliest luenibei*. This group consists of ilio-e people wlio were on 
what is known as the “Four \V«iys” ; and with'ini ihe Buddhist inter- 
pretation of the Indian belief in a chain of rebirths {mmmtn) tliis 
group has some :^mpoii;ance. 

When each of the four ways {iiuifjfju) had been fully inasteied, it 
was said to yield a fi^it (phala). The fruit of one way was not iin- 
mediate attainment to the next way; but wais the gaining of definite 
subsequent conditions (fully stated in the texts, see below p. 781)). The.^e 
conditions had to be spjeiit before entrance to the next w'ay, if this 
was destined, could take place. Strictly speaking, the last way and 
the last way only wa.s the Way to arahan ship. 

The person who is on the Way {sotfipaiii ntaggd) ^ the Way of 
streaniHattainmeiit, is called sotfqmnnay a stream-winner, a stream- 
attainer, or a stream-entrant. He wdio is in the second Way {sahada- 
fjamimagga)y the Way of Once-returning, is called a sahaddgamin y an 
once-returiier. He who is on the third Way {anagamimaggn)y the Way 
of No-return, is called an anagamin y a non-returner. He who is on the 
foui^h and high^t Way (ar(iliaftamagga)y the Way of Arabanship, is, 
w’lien he has reaped the fruit of this Way, an arahan. The fruit of 
this Way is also the goal of the good life and the highest and sweet- 
est fruit in the life of a lecluse. But when it has been gained, then 
the task is done, for the aralian has nothing further to do. 

At some time, we do not know exactly when, the Way became 
divided into this group of the fouiii Ways. These represent stages of 
the Way, and have nothing to do w’ith the other cla^fdfication of the 
Way into eight compjonent parts. But because the one Way was, or 
came to be, the Way to arahanship, these four Ways are also in a 
sense Ways to arabanship. Yet they am nowhere called by this name 
in the Psdi Canon. Moreover,' there exisit, so far as I know^ only a few» 
Vibhahga passages (Vbh. 322 ff’y 335) where the generic term “olie four 
Ways’* is used. Ordinarily each one is referred to specifically. It is 
most suggestive to find that in the Savgiti-^Suttanfay although the 
four limbs of Wream-attainmeut, the four limbs of the stieam-attainer 
and the four fruits of samanahood (which are identical with the 
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fruits of the four Ways) are named, the four Ways themselves are not 
catalog^ued. They are indeed doubly absent. In the first place there 
is no heading called the “Four Ways.’' In the second pllace, under 
the heading the “fruits of saiuanaship” the fruits are said not to be 
those of the Ways — tlie way of stream-attainment, and so on— but are 
said to be those of stream-attainment and so on, the word magga net 
appearing. This omission of the four Ways from among the F(xur^of 
the Sangiti Suttanta is as remarkable as the omisfiion from among its 
Eights of the Way (or l*atli) as eightfold. Uei;e the eight “fitneesses’ 
or “rightnesses” [samindtUf) aie catalogued. And that is all. 

This suggeat-si that at the time when this Suttanta was written 
doAvn the Four Ways had not been e-'taldished as a group, and the 
.sub-divi.sion of tlie Way into stages (eaeli one of which wa-s called 
Tuagga)^ or into eight coinp(onent parts {uhgn) was not as yet very im- 
portant. Hut siiK^e hhavtif l)ecoming, which as 1 have suggested was 
originally implicit in tlie Way, came to be connected with recurring 
experience of III and was hence a thing to be dreaded, the teaching 
on the Ways appears to Iiave l)een used as a tool — not for holding out 
the liope of a number of '•ubse(|iient rebirths, but for holding out the 
ho}>e of grealtly reducing the number of lebirtlis to thie woiild, with 
t.he possibility of not retuiining to it again. Tims as time went on it 
is probable that the Way.s came to receive more emphasis than the 
ffluits. The Dhavimasangani, fon example, has sections on each of the 
four Ways (277-3f)4), but not on the fruits. I tliiiik it possible that 
the notion of the four fruits preceded that ot the four Wa.ys; that there 
were perliaps originally only three fiiiits (•(UTe'-jioiuliug to the vaiious 
aspects of renewed becomings, which were thought of as. g’oing on aftei 
life here had ceased; that the fruit of arahamship was a later accre- 
tion added when the finite concept, that of man p,erfe(:ted with nothing 
more to do, ou-sted the concept of an infinite becoming; and that the 
division of the Way into four parts was also a laierr device made to 
balance the four fruits. 

The term “sfream-winning” especially appears to belong to an 
earlier date than do the other terras in this group. It represents .-r 
facet of a notion which was of the essence of Sakya, for it suggests a 
perpetual flowing along to join the greater, as livers flow to join the 
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ocean. This ocean of samsura (rebirthM) liad originally been regarded 
as a thing full of the promise of infinite opportiuiities for piogresfi. 
Later it came to be regarded with' dread, a'/i a process to be sitoppedi at 
the coat of life renewed and renew'able. Then it will have been that 
Mdpatti was dethroned from it soveiieignty over becoming and w^as 
relegated to the lowest place in the fourfold Way ; and then too, that 
the conception of the four Ways was probably crystallised into 
formula?. Such formulae were waaited in order to hold out to as many 
afti possible, besides those who were arahans, the consolation of the cessa- 
tion of lives. It was in order that the majority should be able to look 
forward to ultimate enlightenment and, more particularly, to return- 
ing here oiute only or not at all, in either case ultimately waning 
utterly, that the conception of the Four Ways was put forward.. 

Before going on to a discifcssion of other points concerning the 
Ways and the Fruits, it will be as well to quote the passage wbi(h 
pei*}uij)s occurs most fre<iuently, and whicli shows how the chara<^- 
tecistics and destinies of those on the four A\ays w’ere formulated. It 
clearly shows a cathartic process, arahanship not being possible until 
all the inoial faults and obi^tructions which are to be got lid of by 
progressing along the lower Ways, are tiul'y eliminnited ais these Ways 
are mastered. This quotation is taken from the Dlgha-Nikdya (I- 15b; 
III. 107, 182) or Collection of Long Discourses, but it occurs also m 
other N’ika.yas: — 

“A bhikkhii by the complete destruction of the three fetters (delu- 
sions of the self, doubt, trust in the efficacy of good works) is a 
stream-winner, one wdio cannot be feboni in any state of woe, aJasured, 
bound for enlightenment. A bhikku by the complete destruction of 
the three fetter^ and by reducing to a minimum passion, hatred and 
delusion is a once-retvulier, who by returning once to this world shall 
make an end of ill. A bhikklm by the complete destruction of the 
five fetters (the above three with sensuality and ill-will added) which 
pertain to this world is one who taikes birth spontaneously* in the 
Pure Abode, there to wane utterly, thence never to return. A bhikkhu 
by the destruction of the asava-^ (of desire for sense-pleasures, for le- 

1 Transl. by Mrs. Rhys Davids in Indian Velioion and Survival p. 64, as 
“just ‘happening*, not of parents.** 
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birth, of ignoifance and of false views) comes here and now to realise 
for himself that emancipation of heart and mind which is arahanship, 
and continues to abide themn.” 

It will be observed that theiie is no indication of wliat the bourn or 
(festiuy of an arahan might be. 

In the Ahffvttara (I. 233) this process of spiritual development is 
made dependent on training in those rules which together are said to 
(‘ombine to make the threefold training: the higher morality, the liiglier 
thought and the higher insight. Again “pondering with method” is 
stated to be a possible means of rising not only from stream-attainment 
but from being mei^ely a virtuous bhikkhu, to arahanship {S. III. 108 ff.). 
Poudei'ing with method means conc'entrating upon the five grm^ping 
groups (or groups of fuel for existence) ais being, among other things, 
full of desire and palin, impermanent, empty and not of the self. 

Thus there is a continuity between the Ways. Having fared along 
one and shed the wrong states which pertain to it, a disciple may pass 
on to another. This occurence may he spread oveil more tiian one 
rebirth. For examjple, Dighavu, a lay-disciple, was called a stream- 
winner in this life, and after he had died Ootama is reputed to have 
said that Dighavu would not return from that world where he \vi\s re- 
born. (S. V. 344 ff.). On the other hand we hear of disciples wImj 
became stream-w*inner3 in this life and who shortly afterwards, became 
avahans — also in this life. In such cases it is probable that, atiain- 
nient in th'is life to the two intervening ways was not thought to he 
omitted. For othei'wi'se full purification could not be entailed. 
Again it is said that two boys (P.fo. Biclh. ])p. 10, 01) realised the four 
ways in succession in the very act of having their curls cut off. Such 
rapidity of realisation is suggestive of preparation in pc'eviouft rebirths, 
a person achieving the utmost in this becoming because his or her 
destiny “was fully ripe” for thi.s. 

But in drawing up the scheme of the four Ways it was the 
majority, the less highly devel^oped and cultivated that early monnstic 
Buddhism had in mind. If the-se could not attain arahamdiip in this 
rebirth, they might at least gain one of the lower fruits. But here we 
are faced with a difficuliy. P\)r as Buddhism developed the winning 
of arahanship became tied down to the here and now. It is to my 
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mind not easy to reconcile to this concept the concept of the Way of 
No-return ajj a stage on tlie way to this same ai'ahanship. For if, after 
a peason has left, this ear!th, he not to return to it, if he is to pass 
utterly away in the lealni where he is reborn after his bodily death 
here, how can lie become an arahan as that is ordinarily conceived by 
the texts, with their insislence on dilfhe va dhavme (here and now, 
lit:, in these vei^ seen conditions)? The Way of No-iteturn in fact 
appears as a cutting shoi t of the development implied by the four- 
Ways-group, which hence presents a curious anomaly. For the gulf 
between the iion-ietiiiner and the arahan is physically unbridgeable, 
and therefore the inclusion of the thiid Way is out of place if it is 
thought that the a;ttainment of arahanship here and now is the ideal 
of those on the Way of No-ieturn. 

Yet theoretically it must have been held to be possible for a non- 
returner to reap the fruit of arahanship. Or was it that the arahaii- 
ship thus thought of did not fulfil the ‘‘here and now^^ condition It 
is true that in the Tiiakas there is nothing approaching a decisive record 
of a person who was declared to be first a non-returner in this life 
and then an arahan, also in this life. But it is true that the 
(\inimentarics on tbe Themgatlta and the Thcnyuthd speak of some of 
thei^e unusual jieople, of one Thera and of four Theiis, that having been 
setahlislied in the fruition of no-return, they not long afterwards attain- 
ed arahanship, and in this life.* 

If foil some reaf^on the present moment, or as we should say 
‘‘opportunity,’' could not be exploited so a.s to gain arahanship, it was 
perhaps because not enough effoiit had been put forth. In the 
Majjhima (I. 43G) it is said that the attempt to get rid of the five 
Fetters which belong to tins world, (heir elimination being considered 
necessary for non-return — may end either in the extirpation of the 
asavas, which is vii^ually the same as arahanship, or in the destruction 
of the five Fetters and a state of non-i%tum. Thus the effort to acliieve 
non-return may overreach itself, and end in arah'an'<hip ; or it may 
accomplisih exacltly that wbich it set out to do. But the disciple who 


2 We do not know on whose authority these bold iassortions wore made. 
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put forth the effoit ha.<< not won both ^tutes, but the one or the other. 
Indeed in this passage the two appear to be mutually exclusive. 

Again, ithis alternative result may depend upon the presence or 
absence of any substrate for existence. In the Sufta-Nipdta (p. 140) 
is a phrase which has been muoih repeated in the Suttas. It says, ‘‘For 
a bhikkhu who is zealous, ardent,, the self establislied you may expect 
one of two fruits: either odfid (perfected knowledge) here and now, or if 
Jiis stuff of existence be not wholly spent, the condition of a non-returner.** 

At first sigh^ it looks as if the presence of a remainder of the stuff 
of existence (sa-^upadiscso) or the absence of it (nnupfldi.^sn) were meant 
to denote alternative consummations. 13ut this is not so. Either the 
bhikkhu has nhud^ which would mean that he has no substrate remain- 
ing, or he has not quite achieved odhii (here). The Dhammapada 
Coinmentary (II. Iti.*!) di.stinguis.]ies two fonns of parlnihhdno, utter 
waning outi. It says that parinihhana means there is a substrate re- 
maining after tbe attainment of arabanship by the destruction of the 
kiles(vs; and there is no substiate remaining after tbe de'.*itr notion of 
the khandhas. The Itivuftaka (p. 38) and the Sntta-Nipdta Com- 
mentary (I. 350) identify these two (onditions (ta-upadi'fesa and 
anupddwsa) with the nibbana-state (nihhdna-dhfitu). Nothing 
spatial is meant, by this: it is defined (N. V. 8) as destruction of passion, 
hatred, delusion and the asavas. 

These consideravtioiis show, not tlie irreconoilahility of anupdduesa 
(called aniid in the Suita-Nipdta pasage) and sn-upddi.sesa, but the exis- 
tence of a close connection between tliem. But, wdien it came to bo 
thought that (arabanship wa^s to be won liere and now’, logically tbe 
third Way should liave been eliminated from the group of the four 
Ways; for it) suggests an .alteJ'native achievement to arahaiiship., so long 
as iirsistence is laid on g*aining this in the present rebirtli. But tlie 
third W’^ay wats not eliminated. Yet something very like it appeals to 
have been attempted in an Anguttara passage (IV. 378). It is said of 
all those on the three lower Ways that w’hen they have done their time 
Jiere they are with a substiute remaining, but will not l)e reborn in any 
state of w’oe. The aiiahan is not mentioned in this passage; neither is 
anatpadisesa. Does this joint exclusion of the arahan and anupddiseso 
intend to imply that thiji state was the monopoly of the arahan? 
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There h not so much perplexity about the state of a sakiddyamin 
as tJiere is about the anagamin after he has deceased from this body. 
It ia clearly stated, in bolth the Commentaries on the Mftjjhima and 
on the PuggalapanHostti^ that he is to return once to this earth and to 
spend the intervening? time in the deva world. 

One point in this passage of the Mojjhma Commentary calls for 
bome notice. It is concerned witli the meaning which it initends to 
ascribe to the term niaggo, way. For this passage .says that the once- 
Jeturner “having here made to become the Way of once-returning, wane,s 

utterly here or making to become tlie Way here ” It is 

open to question, I tliink, wliether the AVay liore means the way of 
once-ieturning as it is explicitly called the first time it is mentioned; 
and whether it iis called simply magga in subsequent allusions to it for 
the sahe of brevity (which is not liowever as a rule a viiiue of the 
Commentator) ; or, wliether the one sole Way is intended, hhtlier inter- 
pretation wouhl he possible. Once-returning might be as eavsily entail- 
ed by cultivation of the Way itself as by cultivation of the Way oi' 
Ojicc-returning. For the latter was a part or stage of tlie former. It 
is said that whoever is blessed with the ariyan eightfold Way is a 
sti eanij- winner {S. V. 347). And the once-returner although at a 
liigh'er stage on the Way than w’a.s the stream- winner was not on a 
different way, for there was not a second one by which a disciple could 
progre.Svs. jThbs mention of the (one) Way may liave been due to a 
lingeiiing memory of the earlier teaching which became “left-iii“ in 
the Commentary. At all events nothing can now fortunately alter tlie 
fact that, in this Commentary, the Way is called by its simplest 
designation, magga. 

And I think that there aHe good grounds for the hyiiothesis that by 
magga the Mnjjhinia Commentary m.eans the way, and nothing less. 
The Way was for making to become, and later, meant going to nihhana ; 
and these were the aims of those on the fourfold Way. In addition 
various Commentaries (d/A. 1. N. I. Iffb) coll sota, stream, a 
name for the Way. Again, in the Dlyha and Sawyutta Commentaries 
{DA, I. 313 = ^Vl. 11.73) sotd/ninna is defined as “having attained the 
stream of the Way.“ 

Descriptions of those who are on the four Ways are descriptions of 
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those wlio are progressing on the Way shown by Gotama to all his 
disciples and follow'd 9. Declaratione of knowledge pertainijig to these 
Ways are iipnifestations of the extent to which the training has been 
variously fulfilled, or of the different states 'to w'h'ioh it, will conduce 
wliile it is being fulfilled to a greater or less degiee. So far we havh 
found that the greater or leaser amount of destruction of the fetiers 
is the criterion for measui'dng those on the four Ways. Another, and 
possibly late, means of discrimination is also used V. 375). This 
includes, besides elimination of the Felteis, four endowments: faith 
in the Buddha, in Dhainnm, in the Sangha, and joyousness and swift- 
ness in insight. The first three of the^e remain constant, being as- 
cribed to those on each of the four Ways, while 'their other achieve- 
ments vary with their progress. But in other passages (/>. IT. 93 : JIT. 
227 = II. G9), possibly eottlier, the fii'st three of these endowineiils 
Avith the possession of virtues dear to the Ariyaiis (instead of joyousness 
and swiftness in insight) are called the four poissessions of the 
stream- winner only, and not of those on all the four Ways. 

There are records tliat others be'^ides those who had entered the 
Orders became aiahans. It is therefore only to be expected that others 
also W’ere capable of entering the loAver Ways. 

Gotama is recorded^ to haA'c said that the most backward bhikkhu 
is a steam-winner (Fin. III. 10=I>. II. 155). Of women he is iieputed 
to have said that they mijfh't become (Ithuhho') those to realise the fiuits 
of the first three Ways and amhanship if they would go forth/ from 
home into homelessness (F//i.. III. 254). 'I'h'is last clause seems to be 
in contradiction of the view that lay-people may be stroiini-winiiers, 
and looks like a piece of later editing. For it is highly probable that 
Ootama would not have tried to discriminate between a lay-man and a 
lay-woman in the matter of stifenm-enfi'ance. He is reputed to have 
told the Sakyau lady Kalgodlia that she had won the fruite of stream- 
attainment and that that was a gain for her; and there are various records 
of laymen who are said to have won this stale. Thus nliammadinna 
affirmed that he had the four limbs of the .stream-winnei intact. More- 
over Gotama iS recorded to have instiMcted Mahannma that tlve&e four 
limbs are to he used l,y one lay-disciple who is a stream-winner to com- 
fort another who needs their assurance because he is ill IV. 408 #.). 
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Again, b,e is recorded to have declared that any white-frocked house man 
who observes the first five silas^ and who is possessed of the four endow- 
mente of the stream-winner may declare the Self by the self {atimd va 
attdnan) by ut'tering the formula of stream-attainment. 

These attd coii 2 )les of sayings which occur especially in the 
Anguttain: may declare the Self by Ihe self (A. III. 211), the Self 
upbraids the self (A. I. 57), the self conceals the Self {A, I. 149), 
are redolent of the old ITj)ani.sadic outlook, and are a pricelessi indica- 
tion of the bond which was thbn held to exist between the Highest 
Self and the individual self, the lesser being able by its oWn nature 
to declare its share in the nature of the All and its union with it. 
These couples are a fragment of original Sakya, and belong to a time 
before nihhdna a waning of the self of man had intervened as Ji 
natural corollary of the growth of the anattd doctrine. 

There is a veiy interesting passage in tlio Ahguttara (III. 351) 
which states that various classes of devas who possess pei fecit faith in 
the Buddha, in Dhamma, in the Saaigha and who have the virtues dear 
t(“ the Avivans, are stream-winners. Such devas include the Four Eiilna- 
ment Heva.s, the Devas of the Thirty, of Tusita, thoise who delight! in 
creating and those who have jmwer over the creations of others. The 
devas of Brah'ma’s company are not mentioned, for they were, so it is 
thought, iion-rekiriiera. Neither are the devas “beyond that” 
(tatiittariin) included. 

We turn now to those w'ho may become once-retuniers and non- 
returners. In all the canonical records whicli I have come acro,'=« of 
women wlio are said to be on one or otlier of these Ways, they are 
only said to be so after they have left this earth. The same is not true 
for men. For there aie at least three passages all in the Snviyuttu ^ 
wliere a man is called an anCigdmtn while he i's alive. A BrahinCi 
helonging to the independent (dass of Brahmas (garrrldhrnJnnii), oi 
which we have no traditional knowledge, was asked by some bhikkhus 
on liis appearance to them after ho li'ad i)a‘*sed hence, “Were you not 
called amlgdmin by the TxwhI?” But if he had been so called, wo do 
not know whether he won this title befoite or after ho had jleft this 
world. 

In the Ahgutfara (II. 159) it is said that if both the once-roturner 
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and the non-returner have here and now attained to the realm of neither- 
perception nor non- percept ion, deceasing hence they will pass to the 
con^pany of the devas wliio have attained this realm. But the once- 
returner will come back to th'ie state of thingfi because he hals'not des- 
troyed the Fetteifc. which pertain to this world. In another passage 
(/I. I. 03 f.) the sole difference between a non-returner and a oiuje- 
re turner is that the formeii “having attained to a certain calm freedom 
of mind dwella thei<ein.“ 

There isi a puzzling passage in the Lohicca Suttaiita of the Digha. 
Here Gotuma is made to say that if any eamana on brahmana were to 
put obstacles in the way of those clansmen who have won distinction in 
Dhamma and the discipline, as for example the fruit of stream- winning 
or tihe fruit of one or other of the Ways, lie would be putting obstacles 
in the way of those who are making embryos/ fit for devas {dihha gnhhhn) 
ripe for rebirth in becomings fit for devas. This curiou 3 little passage 
appears to mean that attainment to any of the four Ways might lead 
to rebirth among the devas. Or does it actually mean this? Had it 
meant literally this, would it not have said devesuy among the devas? 
Is the use of dihba meant to imply that one might be merely deva- 
like, without neceeeaiily joining their company ? I do not tliijrik so. 
I think that before ardJiMta (arahanship) cair^ to be identified .with 
nihhdna, and before that came to mean the waning of the self, and 
not merely of rdga, dosa and moha, (passion, hatred and illusion), the 
arahan wae regarded as having some bourn beyond, when this life was 
over; and that before ruirodha, making to cease, came to assume prime 
importance, the arahan was allowed to fit in with the essentially Indian 
belief in the mnning on and faring on of beings. This wf*a samsdra, 
'whose “beginning and end are alike untljinkable. ^ Who is moie 
worthy than the arahan for the bliss of the deva-realius? Who is moie 
worthy foi; a myriad opportunities for self-l)etterni(ent.? He wa*s as 
certainly fit for these as h^ was for cessation. 


I. B. Hoener. 



Some References pertaining te Agriculture in Jaina Literature 


Tins is an altenipi 1o point. on.t a few* lefereiices lelutin'^** to ajyvi- 
culinre notieed hy me while ffoiiif^: throii<»h '•nine of the Jaina works. ^ 

To begin w'ith, Sthdndhf/fi^ in ila 4lh vddcsala of the Jtli Rthdnn 
deals with the four types of /r.y/ : (1) rdpifn, (2) 

nindita and (4) paiiniudiht^ the a<*tuiil (|Uo1a1ion Inn’iig follows: — 

re# «prareT, ftifipn, I” 

(^i? ^5(!< )* 

In ll2)dsakada^dOf the 7th (linja, w*e come across the life of Ananda, 
one of the ten updaohas of t^ramana Bhagavan Mahavira, who “limits 
himself in his posses'^ion of landed property to five hundied ph)nghs and 
land at the rate of 100 nivartiiHas for eac h plou'gh 
renounces tlie possession of any otliei landed jjiopei ty.“‘ 

According to Pandit Becliaidas this is a type of the plough whicli, 
as its very name implies, has an oificiency of .ploughing ground 100 sq. 
iiiraiMiKia in meiisure. lldiinle, Jiow'«.*ver, iaKe^s thlo^ as a measure 
of land.® 

Furthermore, w’e find this Muhasravaka, vowing that lie will only 
keep 500 carts for forei'gii tiattic and 50t) carls for home-usi* to bring 
grass, corii etc. horn fields.'’ 

In tho nan at ion of the life of this Ananda, we notice a passage 
wherein ludrahluiti (iautuiiia, the 1st (iana»lhara of Jionl Mahavira, 


1 I have not found rcforonce.s from Jaina litoratur'' iiuorporalf'd hv Mr. 

Radlinrnmnna Gangopadliyaya in his work “Soino materials lor tho 

siufly of Agriculture and Agriculturists in Ancient India.” 

2 This is the Jrd out of the J2, all of wtiich form a part and parcel 

oi the Jaina canon. It i-> ili\id“-| into 10 chai'tcr^ called ^thrums .sonic of wliicli 
have iiddrsnl'tis as their siihui visions This work along uitli firi AI/hu.vail«'Va Suri .. 
coniiucMitary has l>eeii published in two parts by the Agamodnya Samiti. 

.‘1 .\hhayadcva Siiri explains this as under: — 

rfrf^^rr ” 

4 See Dr. Horulo’.s edition ol (J vOsinjmhisfiti (Hihl. Indica), p. 14. 

5 IhuL, p. 80. ^ P* 


I.ll.Q., nV,( KMIIKU, PTH 


24 
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is described as walking . The word yaga (Pr, 

jugo) signifies in Buddhistic literature the measure of a plough/ In 
Jaina litemture, it is geneially interpreted as tlie yoke o^f a cai't* or a 
length of four cubits.® 

In the description of pimca given in this anga (II), we (^ome across 
the following words connected with agriculture: — 

Gokilanja, sallbhasella^ suhhakaltora , phala and hnla Icufhtala. 

The Prasnavyi'darann meiuioiiH maign in ,saniva rad vara and htngnhi 
in dhavatfvdra. In Dasnvaildliha (V"1I, 28) too, we find and 

maiya. The word sJra meaning a plough is used by ITaribbadra Suri 
in his work named Samsdnuldvdnala^stuH (v. I).“ 

The Brhaikalpasdtia informsi us about iwo kinds of fields viz., 
(setu)'* and keit (ketu), the former watered by means of a well etc., 
and the latter depending upon rain, for its being watered. 

As regards implements of agriculture, Sri Akalaiika’s TaltvdHha- 
rdjavdrttika^^ j a commentary on Vlll^y^\ii*f^2'^dt^u^rVhd(Jhiga7n^l.S‘^ttra 
supplies us with names of H'hree of them : (1) haJa, (2) and (8) 

dantalaka. 

In Ahhidhanacintamayi (III, v. 554 ff.) we find certain forms 
pertaining to agriculture as can he seen from the following quotation : — 

"fS*# I 

. few g iffe: It 

7 The figurative use of this word in philosophy clearly indicates its 
popularity. 

8 See Sri Haribhadra Suri’s Comm, to JiakivaikuHkn (V, 1, 3). In Ahlii- 
uhdnardjendra (vol. IV, p. 1574) we find the following line: — 

“^iwnwn 

9 Vide the comm, on Praeavaimsdroddhura (I03rd dvara),- vdiere it is said 

10 See Jamhddvlpaprajflapti (Sii. 42). 

11 This hymn is composed in samasamdrtu i.o. to say its language can he 
looked upon as Sanskrit-and-Prakrit as well. 

12 See ItdjapraSnlya, p. 2. 

13 This seems to have bc.qn composed not later than the 9th century. 
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^ sprit i 

nt^Rof g fi^ra: gftsi rsisisicoiq ii 'M ii 
3at?5?g sisRpif Jinp{ atsrat^ i 
’iH g ^trswrawi:, sptfejt II S(:(v* ii 

JlMfii: ^i^sn^ ss^> nt^P5 qg i” 

According to PrajUnpanasutra (I, 36) and the hhdxyo'* of Taftv- 
nrtJffVUiigaindsuIra (III, 15, p. 265) the agricultiii ists are de'<lgnate<l as 
Aryas and not as Mleccltas^ the two groups in which all human 
beings are clas^itied by the Jaina philosophers. The Aryas liave been 
further divided into six classes according to their fl) hclKij (2) jdti^ 
(3) knhtj (4) hirmaj (5) nilpn and (6) bhdw. Agriculturists are 
included in the class styled as kai matya. It may net be amiss to 
state tliat the hlpdryas are here spoken of alimmcadya and nyarhit/i- 
jirn, perhaps implying thereby that they are itreferred to the 
knrm-dryos. 

The Tuttrdrihardjardrttiha (pp. 142-143) has: — 

?BlTW:qt5[ I 

''mm:.. 

The land wliere are born the Tlrlladkaras ^ the Cakravartms^ tlie 
VasuderaSj the Piatiiumi denis and the Balfirdinas, is designated in 
•lainism as ImuiaUhdini, This is also defined as one where we find 
jjeoide at some lime or otiier resorting to os/.*'*, mmi and hsi for their 
livdihooil.’® Tliisi will sngge.st llie place which Is assigned to agricul- 
ture in the Jaina field. 


14 This has been edited hy me along with Siddhasonn (iani’s conniiontary 
and is published in two parts by Slieth D.Ij.P. Jaina Pustakoddhara Fund Series. 

15 For an interpretation of this word occurring in the Ipj-vcdu sec IIIQ., 
ro). VIII^ p. 366. 

16 6ri Siddhasena Suri, while commenting upon Viavncananaroddhara has 
observed as follows: — 

(pt. II, p. 811). 
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III tlie Alarmabhilmis and the Knnmhhfimi^^ toa, especially, in 
llie time of tlie KuJnlnras^ ploiig^liinf? se?ni{» to be unessential, since all 
.sorts of desires of mankind are practically ftralified by tlie lal imvrhmi 
wliicb ‘*Tow of tlieir own accord. Can this' be iutei preted to mean vhat 
at lea.st. in some periods of time and in some plat es, the ground wa.s 
exceedingly fertile? 

For the sake of iieople’s livelihood, ploughing wa^i estobli'^hed along 
with grass-gathering^ wood-carrying and trade by T/ord Rsabha before 
he renounced the ^vorld. Some people were later on persuaded by his 
son Bharata to give it up. This incideiiC^ is described by Sri Ilema- 
candra Sfiri, the famoiH i»oligrapher in TnsiKHtisidilhapurnm-caritiiy 
whicli ijS translated into English^® as under : — 

‘‘Then Bharata summoned the laymen and made this announce- 
ment: ‘You must take your food daily in my house. Ploughing etc. 
must not be done. Moreover, daily you must (levote your attention to 
study of the scriptures, acquiring new kuowle Ige. AVheu you come into 
my presence after you have eaten, you must recite: ‘You are 
conquered. Fear glows. Thereto .e, do not kill. Do not kill 
{m<l hanay.”^^ 

Amongst the 15 hfTiiuulanas (tJic 15 ways of living to be avoided) 
enumerated in the l iidsnLdilnUihtKt ([). ‘^D), s/dmUiianiKt,'^^' too, is iii- 
oluded. This shows that a Jaina ought to lefrain fiom an occupation 
involving breaking of ground by means of spades, ploughs etc, 

Hibalal R. Kapaoia 


17 This is aiso referred to by 6ri Amaracandra Suri in his work PiutmOHouda 
Mah&kavya which is based upon TrisastikthU'dpurum-varita. See pp. 415-410 
of my edition (0. 0. Series, vol. LVIII). 

18 See G. 0. Series (vol. JjI. p. 343). 

19 This indirectlv furnishes us with a Jaina view about the origin of the 
Brahmaiaas. 


f'* — ^Abhajadeva’s Comm. 



Identity of Vidyaranya and Madhavacarya 

A slioil note l)y Mj'. Maikaudeya Sarma appeared in vol. VIII, no. 
3 of tills Qiiartet'ly apparently as a reply to my ai^uuieiit di&pioving 
the identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavaearya. As he has raised 
objection only to a few indnls dealt wdih by me I waited to see if the 
question would be discinised more fully by other writers before sending 
a reply. ^ 

The main objections raided by me to the theory of identity of Vidya- 
ranya, the head of the Srih'geri Matt, with Madhavacarya, brother of 
Sayana and author of various works like Pardsdra.nfi>rti^vyakhydy are 
briefly as follows: — 

1. The literary tradition at Srihgeri a^i recorded in the works 
V uf ydninyakulajndiHi and iiuntranim^. which give a fairly full biogra- 
phical account of Vidyaranya, has recorded that Vidyaranya was dis- 
tinct from tlie ministers Madbava and Sayana. 

2. The encycloi)a?dic woik ^irataltiaiatndkdNty compiled in 1708 
by tlie chief of Kejadi kingdom in whicdi Srihgeri isi situated, gives the 
name Sivadliaiina to Vidyaranya before he assumed sannydsa and makes 
him a different personage from. Madhavacarya. 

3. Against this po'iitive evidence tliere is not a single inscription 
proving the identity. 

4. Nor do the references to Madhava in tlic works of MiwUiava and 
Sayana indicate such an identity but, on the contrary, are opposed to it. 

5. Above all these, the great d'ilference between the lives of the^ two 
great men asde])Icte(l in inM-riptio is^ and literature, the one (Vidyaranya) 
an ascetic and the Iread of the Sriugeri Matt and the spiritual guru of 
the Vijayanagar kings and the other (Madhaviuiarya) a lioui^eliolder and 
performer of sacrifiees and a minister obeying the orders of Vijayanagar 
king Bukka. Other aigument« will be set forth here to prove the 
difference between the two pprsoiiage^. 

How does Mr. Sarma meet tbe^e objections? The absence of 
reference to Vidyaranya in the woiks of Sayana and contenijiorary 

1 An article entitled ‘The Madhava-Vidyaranya theory’ by M A. Doraiswoniy 
Iyengar has appeared in the Journal of Indian HUtory, vol. XII, part ii. 

2 Hampe Inscription dated S. 1332, 671., IV, p. 60. 
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inscriptions is explained away by the principle that it is not customary 
for a sannyasi to be referred to by his name in the pre-saiinyasa stage. 
But thifi principle applies only to the sannyasi himself and not to others. 
There is no authority jireventing a younger bi other (like Sayana in the 
crfse of Madhavaca-iya) or a nephew (Sayana-Madhava) or a sistei’s son 
(Laksmidhara) referring to siiicli a change in tlie statue of Madhavacarya 
either in the literary works or inscriptions which were composed after he 
became a vsannyasl. 

Anotliter argun],ent put forth by Mr. Sarina in support of his theory is 
that Madhavacarya adopted the name Vidyarauya at a subsequent stage 
of his life, perhaps yeara Inter. Tn other words, Madhavacarya was 
a householder and afterwards as^sumed the yellow robe. Nom' it must 
be asked in all seriousness when tins change took place. It cannot have 
taken place before the great works of himself and his brother Sayana 
were coinjwsed us they contain introductory verses and colophons des- 
cribing him as a householder, a minister of Biikka and performer of 
sacrifices (in wliich aniinalH are killed, a^^cetics being forbidden to in- 
jure living beings under any account). So llic cbange can only Iiave 
occuiTed after all tliese works were written. Of Mfidliavacarya^s works, 
Pardsara,^mrti-l)Juhy(i^ V >fa\mlidn{inddlutcn and Kdlanivnaya were 
composed in the reign of Bukka I (135G-1377). The introduotoiy verses 
of Jaiwinlya-711/dyamdld-vhU^ sliow that it was begun by him in the 
reign of Bukka T, hut a stanza occurring in the coloplion at the end of 
the Avork wliicli seem's to indicate that 

it wai^ completed in the reign of Harihara, viz., Haiilrara IT, son of 
Bukka I. Even if this verse is rejected as inconclusive (not o(;curi ing 
in some mss.), there are lefereiices to Madliava in certain work^ r;f vSayaaa 
which were comppsed in the rei^ii of Harihara II according to tlieir in- 
troductory verse.s and colopho'ns. The Atharrareda-blidsyaf Taitfinyd- 
fanyakorhhdsya and Yajnatantra-mdhdnidhi belong to this sei’^es. It 
has been shown by me (see ///Q., vol. YI, no. 4, p. 710) that the 
bhasyas on the Vedas were all composed by one individual although be 
might have received awistance in various wayt^ from otJiers.* Mr. 

3 One of the introi:luctory verses in YtijUafanfrn-sudhduidhi unmistakably 
supports my contention. After making the Tuliibliara gift Sftyana was praised 
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Sanu-a would give the credit of their composition to Madhavacarya 
according to his interpretation of the word Mfulhavlya although Sfiyana 

Uimself says in his JpftfWT I 

(Dhdtiivrttl y vol. I, pail i, Oriental Library 

edition, Mysore, j). 2). 

Under the above assumption of Mr. Sarma, Madhava, must have 
written part of his V edahhfi^yas in the reign of Ilarihara II. If we 
take Silyana as their author, still we fijid no reference in Athai vavcdn- 
hhdsya etc. to Madhava having become a saniiyasi even in the Ivegi lin- 
ing of the reign of Hariham II. On the contrary, in the Y ajunt antra- 
sudhanidhi of Sayana (composed in the reign of Harihara II) his brother 
MrwDinva u described still as (L4.,1916, p. 2). 

From these it follows that Madliavaciirya (ould only liave 
liecome a saimyasr some time during the reign of Ilarihara IT (1377-1404) 
and that there could have hee.i no Vidvaranya in the time ot Ihiklxa I, 
if the identity is accepted. 

Ilut it is now known that Vidyaranya was already a saniiya-T and ihe 
head of the 8rihgei*i Matt in 1375 A.l). in (he reign of lliikka I accord^ 
ing to a stone inscription at Kudupu, S. Caiiaia District, dated 8. 1207, 
Raksasa Kfir snl Ou correspomling to Oct. 25, 1375 a Thnrsday (Mad. 
Kp. Rep., 1029, No. 4()()). Fiiitlior the 8riiigeri Kadita purpoiting to he 
a copy of a cojiperpiate inscription dated 1380 refeis to Vidyaianya 
having returned from Reiiares and assiiiiied the ( liarge of Ui'e 8riiigeri 
Matt in the reign of Bukkn I {Mys. Arch. Rep., 1910, p. 57). This 
would he irreconcilable with Madhava-Vidyaranya identity theory for 
the reaaon eiated above. 

There is another argument against the belief that Madhavacarya 
liecame a saimyasi after he wrote In'.s work'^. In (lie woiks l*aid.siirasmrii~ 
hhid.^ya^ and Kdlanirnaya^ Madhavacaiya praises a.> liis gurus Vidya- 
tlrtha and Bharat itirtha and in his latest work Janninnja-uydyamdld- 
vutara he says that he became great by the grace of Bharatitirtha. It 
is thus certain that Bharatitirtha was the immediate guru of Madhava. 
But the works Virarannpraweyasainyrahaj Annhhdi l-prnkdsft etc. whii li 

thus: udhitfis snkala vedns te ca drstnrtha-gnuravrdi tatpranitena tad-bhasya- 
pradipena prnthiynstl (Tnnjoro ^Iss. Catnloguo, vol. V, p. *2108). 
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are accepted aa the compositiions of Vidyairanya contain invot'atoiiy verses 
addressed to VidyatirtJia r.nd 8aukamnanda and make no reference to 
13haratitfrtha. Such a procedure would be difficult to explain if Vidyu- 
ranya was the eame as Maldhhvacaa’iya, eeppcially as we know that 
Bharatltlrlha was a sannyasi and pontitf or Srihgeri Matt 
at this time. Moreover, ihe work Vulydwnyahdhijnc^^na tell^j us 
that it was composed by Bharaiikrsna under the okIoin of Yidyaranya 

(p. 232 of Ms. A. 47, Mysore Oriental Library). The Srihgeri copper- 
plate inscription of 1380 and the introductory sitanzas of the Srihgeri 
kadita of 1380 would also clearly indicate tliati Bliaratitirtha was either 
a disciple or junior to Yidyaranya who apparently was absent either at 
Benares or elsewhere at the time of the Srihgeri stone inscription in 
1340 (See Mys. Arch. Rep., 1910, pp. 5C-58 and also p. 713 of IHQ., 
vol. VI, no. 4.). A later work Purnmrth'aprahodha by Brahm^anda- 
sarasvati tells that the subjects dealt with therein are not found in 
earlier works written by Sankara, Yidya^ankara, Yidyaranya and 
13haratUii tha (p. 4929. Sanskrit B, part. I, vol. lY of Triennial Catalogue 
of Oriental MSiS. Library, Madras). The evidence of the above inscrip- 
tions etc. seems to be incompatible with the theoiyr that Madhavacarya 
became Yidyaranya. 

But more than this, tradition is unanimously hostile to the theory 
of Madhavacarya having retired from the post of the minister of Bukka 
I and become the head of the Sringeri Matt under the name Vidyaragayia. 
They all depict Yidyaranya before he became a sannyasi to have been a 
poor Brahmin unable to marry (according to Maniinanjnrlbhedmi, and 
Gimivamsakdvyam) or having too many children (according to Sivatat- 
tvaratndhara) , Not one of them refers to his having been a brother 
of Sayana or a minister of Biikka, or a performer of sacrifices like the 
famous Ma'dhavacaiya. Further, they are all unanimous in declaring that 
Yidyaranya wa^ already a famous sannyasi at the time of the founda- 
tion of the Yijayanagar empire in 1336. In fact, they attribute to the 
ascetic Yidyaranya and the Sringeri Matt the gjbry of having mised 
Harihara I to the throne and built its capital (named after the sage). 
Thus according to all the above traditional biographies and the spurious 
copperplates and the literary references, quoted by me (see IHQ., 
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December 1930 and March 1931) Vidyatranya is quite a different per^n- 
age from Madhavaicarya even if he became a sannyasi later. Hence those 
who occei)t the belief that the famous Mfulhavacarya assumecl eannyasa 
in his later life (i.e., after conuposing his walks and serving as the minister 
of Bukka I) will have to reject the testtimony of the above tradition and 
are not entitled to claim for Vidyaranya the credit of having helped 
llarihara I to the throne of Vijayanagar or having taken p^rt in build- 
ing its capital. They can only claim, for him ministershijj under Bukka 
I for a few years and the comjposition of a fev/ works which are clearly 
those of Madliavacarya and the headship of the Srihgeri Matt from 
about 1375 to 138G and the authorship also of a few philosophical works 
definitely assi^gnable to Vidyaranya. The advocatee of the theory of 
the identity of Madhava with Vidyaranya, however, usually credit 
Vidyaianya wit a both the political glory of tke Vidyfiraiiya of tradition 
and the literary glory of Madhavacarya. 

But, as it has been shown above, such an identity is inccinpatible 
with the evidence before us. Now what, after all, is tlie authority cited 
for such an identification P 

Mr. Sarma Jias named about three or four works as disclosinig an 
identity of authorship between Madhavacarya and Vidyaranya. But 
to presume an identity of persons from the compositions supposed to be- 
long to them is very unsafe in the case of great men holding a 
high position in poj)ular estimation in India like Saiikaiucarya, Kali- 
dasa etc. In the case of such personages, the composition of numerous 
woilks which were evidently not theirs is foisted on to their name and if 
by cai'eful research we come across the real authors of the books and 
identify such authors with the famous personages to whoui they are 
generally attributed (by popular imagination), there will be terrible con- 
fusion in history. Talcing Vidyaranya himself we find, in some editions 
of Devyaparddhastotra that the work belongs to Sahkaracarya but 
other writers attribute its authorship to Vidyaranya. Similarly V dikya- 
siullid is attributed by some to Bharatltirtha and by others to 8ankara- 
caiya (see Tanjore Mss. Library Catalogue edited by P. P. Sastri, vol. 
XII, p. 6447). 

Similarly some editions of Tdtparyad4piH, commentary on 
Sutasamhitd, and also some later works referring to it (see I A., 1910, 
DECEMDEB, 1934 
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p. 17; Triennial Catalogue of Oriental Mss. Madras, 1919-22, vol. IV, 
part I, Sanskrit B, p. 4919 where a work Knydhramadyatihl by Sadyo- 
jataciirya is mentioned) attribute to Vidyaranyix the composition of 
Tdfpnryadijnkd (see also p. 70 of Acdir(thhn.ytna by Triyambaka Oka). 
There are also some scholars who maintain that Madhavaniantri is 
identical with Vidyaranya (Q/MS.^ vol. VII, no. 3, p. 222) in spite of 
the inscriptions which show him as the governor of Goa in 1391, years 
after Vidyiiranya had become the head of tlie {5rihgeri Matt and died (see 
JBBAS., vol. rV, pp. 115-110; Mys. Arch. Bep., 1910, p. 59). Now 
shall we on the above bases identify Vidyaranya with Madhavamautri 
and Sahkaracaiya? 

Siinilaidy the introductory verses and colophons of several com- 
positions like the V edahhasya clearly ])rove that Sayana was their author 
but have been ascribed to Vidyaj*anya by some.* Even the works of 
other d'istiiKjt personalities like Sarvadarmna-mmyraha of Sayana- 
Madhava, Vaiydnhinydyamfdd by Bharatitirtha and V idyCiwiidhumja 
hy Vidyrxmadhava of Vasistha-gotra, son of Naiayanapujyaiuidu 
(Madhavacarya belonged to Bharadvajagotra and wa the son of 
Mayana) have been claimed by some to be woilks of Vidyaranya. If 
as Mr. Sarma has done in the ease of the work Jvmmmnkti-vivLdxa of 
Madhava we are to assume the Identity of Madhava with Vidyaranya 
on the basig of one or two Mss. and the statement of one or two recent 
writers that Vidyaranya was its author, wo shall allso have to identify 
Vidyaranya with all the several personages named above. Hence we 
Irnve to reject the testimony of colophons which were influenced by 
later tradition. 

Let U.S now examine the three works which in the o])inion of Mr. 
i^iarma would deflnitel'y prove ttte identity of A^idyaranya with Madhava- 
ciiiya. The first of these is Caundapa's Prayoyaratnawdld of the time 
of Vira Bhupati, son of Yuva Biikka and grandstin of Ilarihara II. Of 
this piince Vira Bhupati we have an inscription dated 1380 (EC., XI, 
Molakalmuru 31) and another dated 1322 (see Mad. Ep. Rep., 1913, 
p. 75) and we may therefore take him as a later contemporary of Vidya- 

4 See p. xxiv of the Preface to the De^tcriptivt CataJogua of the fiaTiuhrit 
Mss. of Tanjore Lihrory, vol. III. 
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ranya. In the introductory verses of this woi k Vidyaranya is praised as 

this epiihet is too g^eneral and could be 
applied to any one of the numerous scholars of the time who were 
engaged in the vedic studies and does not necessarily indicate Vidya- 
ranya’s identity witli Madliavacarya to wliom Mr. Sarma ascribes tlie 
( omposiiion of the well-known V fidnldifusi/n . It Las been shown al- 
ready from Sayaiia\s work Yajmtanlra-. udhfinidhi ihat Sfiyana and not 
Madhava was its author. But Madhava was also a scholar versed in tlic 
interpretation of tJie Vedas. So aho were Vidyatirtha and Illiaiali- 
tirtha whom Caundapa hrfs praised in another work AscaJayana-sandhyn- 
hlulsya as commentators on the Vedas. 


(Madra^j Oriental Library: Triennial Catalogue 1919-22, vol. IV, 
part I, Sanskrit A, p. 4215). Similarly Mridhavamaiitri calls 
himself in his Tafparya-dlpika as I Tiiere is therefore 

nothing to prevent Vidyaranya fiom l-eing raised as 

witliout being identified either with Madliava or Sayana. 
Moreover another epithet applied in the intro- 

ductory verses of the same work of Oaundai)a to Vidyaranya. Now 
neitlier Sayana nor his brother Madhava lias written any work showing an 
intimate knowledge of the subjects of Sahkhya and Yoga. Hence the 
argument based on Caiindapa’s work cannot be accepted as proving the 


identity of Vidyaranya with Madhavaicarya. 

The next two w^orks cited by Mr. Samiu as proving tli'e above iden- 
tity are Mitramisra’s Vlramitrodaya and Nrsiinlia’s Prayoyajhlrijutd 
to which he assigns the dates Hilh century and 1J1()0-14^15 A.l). respe<’- 


tively. They refer to Vidyaranya as the author of certain paswageis found 
in tlie Paramm^Whrii-vyalxhya arid Kdlanirnaipt of Madliava. 'IVe have 
seen already that .such identity of authriirsliip is no proof for the identity 
of the personages identified unless supported by other realiable evidences. 
Moreover the works cited belong to a very much later date. Mitra- 
misra, author of Vlramitrodnyai^ livcil in t.lie court of Virasimlin who 
murdered Abul Fazal and his literary activity has been ascribed to a 
period between 1610 and 1640 A.D. (Kane’s History of Dharma.^ds^ra, 
p. 446) viz., about 250 years after the reign of King Bukka I, the patron 
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of Madhava. Nrsiiplia’s Pvayoywpdrijdta appaieiiUy belongs lo the 
belgiuning of the IGth century A.D. as it refers to works like Kriywtdta 
(p, 1181, Myaoi’e edition of Prayoya'pdrijdta. Probable date : earlier 
than IGOO), Smrticintdmani (by Gahgaditya, p. 107 assigned to about 
1450-1500 A.D. by Kane, ibid.^ p. 009), and Muhiut-asamyraha (pp. 489- 
507, Mysore edition earlier tl. un 1050 A.D., see Kane, iind.f p. 007). Any 
way the date given by Mr. Darnia viz., 13G0-14S5 ts too early for Prayotja- 
pcitijuta and seems to bo based on the date of a Ms. of the work 
found in the Jlikanir Library Catalogue edited by Itojendra Pras'ad. 
Now iji p. 439 of tile above Catalogue the date Sainvat. 1495 is given 
for tlie Ms. and takijig* the year as Vikraina Sainvat tlie efiuivalen.t 
date was computed as 1439 and as the Ms. itself was dated so early 
the original work was ascrilied to a period 80 years earlier i.e. 13(>0. 
But it is now ascertained that the details of tlie date ol 
the Ms*, are Sainvat 1495 Sriinukha sain. Slav, ba 3, Satur- 
day. Tills year coincides not with Vikraina Sainvat 1495 bivl 
W'ith Saka Sainvat 1495 and the details of the date con espond 
to Saturday August 15, 1573.® 

'lienee the date of the composition of Prayoya-ihiiijdio caunol be 
ascribed on the l>asis of the above to such an early period. 'Moie«tV(‘r 
tlio works Prayoya-ratna and Niniayn-.niidliu which freciueiitly (piote 
from the Prayoya-jnmjdta never allude to ^Madliavucarya a's being 
identical with Yidyaraiiya. lienee it is most piobable that the refermicc 
to Vidyaranya in place of Madbavacarya is <liie to the cojiyist. Any 
way the identity is claimed in a work dated probably about 15t) ycar> 
later than the Madliavaks work referred to. 

Now what after all we can gather from the above works is that the 
Vidyaranya legend wdiicb attributes to him the authorship of certain 
compositions of Madhavacarya, Inul already begun in the ‘^nd or ^bd 
(piarter of 10th century. There is m^t only luck of evidence to support 
the identity of imrsons claimed hut there is relialile evidence 
of about the same time hostile to such aii identity. For the Chronicle 
of Niiniz, dated between 1535 and 1537 in the reign of Acyuia itself 
ba^ed on some work accepted as authoritative at the time, tells us tliat 


6 I uni inJehted to the Bikanir Durbar for this information. 
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Vidyuraiiyu wa<i already an u^cotic lonj^ before tlje foundation of the 
city of Vijayanagar. Eurtlier, we have two stone inscriptions in 
Chilaldrug District of 1588 and 1551) (AY'., XI Chitaldrug 45 and 
Cliallakere 54) which speak of Vidyanagari caused by llarihararaya 
(Ilurihara I) to be built in the name of Vidyaranya. llHit Madhava- 
curya could not liave been a sauuyasl, as was slmwn before, in the reign 
of JTaiiliara I in lf33(i. Hence since we have more definite data of about 
the same time as the two works ([Uoted by Mi*. Sanr.a, opjiosed to Uie 
identity of Madhavficarya wtli Vidyfiranya ilic arguments advanced in 
favour of the identity cannot be accejded. 

Moreover tlie traiTtiional narratives of tlio 8rihgeri Matt viz., 
V idydvatyyalxfdapidna (c. ItiOd A.D.) ami (! tunrn inio. (c. I7‘^t) A.D.) also 
ascrilie to Vidyarunya the coJii])osition of the works of Sayana and 
Madhava hut treat them as separate jieisons. Thus in verse 44 of cliaj)- 
<er IV of (jI m n.vaiiisn we leai jj (Jiat Vidyarunya wrote ceiiai-n works a I 
the request of the ministers Sayana and Madhava and puhlished them 
in their name. 





This would show that great as V'^idyaranya was as the pojdiff of the 
Sriigeri Mutt from about 1375 to 1381) and tlie aullior of some works on 
Advaita IMiilosophv like Pnnvndasi^ Yi'vnrnnnyramcyasamyinha^ Ann- 
hkuti-'pnildJa etc., tradition glorified him still more by adding on the 
literary and i)olitical achievements of his cnntempo’aries to his name. 
33iis seems to have lieen already coninumced by tlie time of Krsnaraya 
(1509-15^29). t)n the one hand, Vidyarunya wa>’- credited with having 
placed Tlarihara I and JUikka 1 on tlie throne and liaving acted as 
their minister and founded, theii capital, (hi the oilier liaml, Vidya- 
ranya began to l>e looked ivs the author of all the important works of ilie 
time. We do not know what political pait Vidyaranya played hefoie 
he became the pontiff of Srngeii Matt and when he was merely a 
sannyasi and the disciple of Vidyatirtha. After he became the head 
of Srhgeri Matt beseems to have been g-reatly respected by llariliara IT 
and bis officials. Thus a cojqieiplate of llariliara II daled 13<S4 des- 
cribes a grant of land to the disci]deH of Vidyaraiiya-srijiada by 
King llarihara IT. The grant speaks of ITavihava II as by the grace 
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of Vidyaranya liaVing* acquired the empire of knowledge 
unattainable by other kings {Mys-, Arohu Rep,^ 1916, p. 58). Another 
inscription of 1378 (EC,^ VI, Koppa 30) describes a grant of land having 
been made to a temple by Prince Virupanna by orders of Vidyaranya- 
sripada. But later tmdition ascr'ibed to him thb political gjory of 
Vidyatirtha and Bharat iiirtha and Vidyutirtha was highly respected 
by llariliara I as is proved by the Srhgeri stone inscription of 134() 
(EC.^ VI, Snigeri I) and was held in great respect by Bukka I also 
who is described in a copperplate (EC.^ IV, Yedatore 46) as 
5^: CTg fW l similarly Blmratitirtha is si)oken of as the 

lotus near which sports the swan Bukka (Srhgeri copperplate of 1386, 
My^i. Arch. Rep.^ 1916, p. 59). Later tradition in glorifying Vidyo- 
ranya attributed to him the achievements of his predecessom in the 
8rhgeri Matt. This was all the more easy as the names Vidyatirtha and 
Vidyaranya are very inucli alike both beginning with Vidya, and Bharati 
is similar in meaning to Vidya. Similarly the authorship of numerous 
compositions of his contenijporaries waa atti*ibuted to Vidyaranya. As 
a large number of tlie works of the time was written by Madhavacarya 
or writ ten by Say ana and called Madhaviya (a term which in the absence 
of a critical study of colophons was wrongly interpreted as meaning the 
work of Mfidhava) it was only natural that these works formed the hulk 
of the compositions attributed to Vidyaranya and, hence some of the 
later writers confused him with Madhavacarya and added the high 
political status of Madli'a valeary a (and. of Sayana) who are spoken of in 
their works as ministeis of Bukka I and Harihaia II to the glory of 
Vidyaranya. Even the mdiieveraeiits of Madhavamantrin, botli literary 
and political, were attiibuted. by a few writers to Vidyaranya and he 
was wrongly identified both with Madhavacarya and Madhavamantrin. 
But even in the past well-informed scholai»s like the compilers of the 
Vidydranyctkdlajiiana and Guwvamsa knew to distinguish Vidyairanya 
from Mfidhava and Saiyana etc, as also from Vidyatrrtha and Bliarati- 
tiHh'a though they attributed 'to hiipi the achievements of those dis- 
tiii^guished contemporaries. 


R. Rama Rao 



Professor J. P. Minay off 

( The Rvssian Indologist ) 

1840-90 

Vrefatory Note hy Professor Th. Stchcrbatsky. 

[The titudy of Sanskrit began in Russia in the early forties of the last 
century. The first teacher was Prof. K. Kusso witch who is known by his 
book Inscriptiones Potoeo-persicae Achaemenidarum. He was succeeded by 
Prof. J. P. M i n a y o ff. Ho was not only u first class Pali and Sanskrit scholar 
to whom scieniro is indebted for many valuable editions of texts and works on the 
history and geography of India, but he also w'as a groat traveller and an authority 
in historical geography of the countries lying between India and the Russian 
Empire. He visited India three times and onlj' a premature death stopped his 
preparations for a fourth long journey to India through Afganistan — a journey 
which if realized would have lasted lour years. Und^r the cover of a rigid 
scholarship with a rather sceptical, .sarcastic turn of mind, J. P.Minayeff concealed 
a warm heart which w'as deeply couc'crned with the past, present and future des- 
tinies of India as well as with the destinies of his own country. His ideas on 
this subject he expros.scd in a celebrated address delivered at an annual meeting 
of the senate students of the Universily of St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). He 
then .spoke on “I'he stu'ly of India in Russian Universities.” He emphasized 
the importance of knowing not only the past but also the present condition of 
that groat country. The prc.sent biographical sketch and the complete list of 
his work.s have been compiled' by his niece Miss Alexandra Schneider.] 


“The wisdom and science of the Indian philosophers, now ae before, 
“ought to he conleinjilated as the salt of the Indian earth.” 

“For li lliis.sian scholar, as in old times, so still more now, the 
“Mast cannot he only a dead, abstract object of his scientific 
“inquiries. 

“lie can in accordance with his personal inclinations and scientific, 
“disposition take a particular interest in the old Indian languages, in 
“the study of MSS, where the first rays of light of Aryan religious 
“consciousness finds its expression, or concentrate his attention on the 
“investigations of the archaic forms of social development, as much as 
“the memory of it is reflected in the old works of ancient literature— 
“all these studies have undisputahly a high scientific value, but the 
“study of ancient India ought not to screen from us the scientific and 
“practical importance of tlie living phenomena of contemporary India.** 
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These were the words uttered by Prof. Miriayeff in his address oi\ 
‘‘The study of India in Russian Universities.’^ 

Half a century has jjassed since Prof. Minayeff paid liis visit to 
India, but tlie diaries of liis travels remain until now full of lively 
interest. 

We give here a short sketch of Jiis life and a list of his works. 

Prof. M. was a scholar in the true sense of the word, deeply devoted 
to scientific investigations and researches. lie was horn in a remote 
country (Tambof) of Central Russia in 1840 and studied witli fervent 
zeal in the Oriental Faculty of the University of St. Petersburg from 
1858-18G2. 

Goaded by his irresistible desire to know" the history of civilisation 
of the East he studied the Oriental Languages : Cliinese with Prof. 
Vassilieff and Sanskrit with Prof. C. Kossovitch. After having taken 
his degree of M.A., Prof. M. went abroad for six years, first to Germany, 
where he studied the Science of Languages under tlie guidance o'f the 
famous indologists; Prof. Bo 2 )p, Steinthal (Compar. mythology), 
Weber and Benfey. Then he w^orked independenlly with tlie MSS. at 
the BibliotluMiue Nalionule in Jhiris and the British Museum in 
London. On his return he w"as admitted to tlie Professorate of the St. 
Petersburg University (1809) and began bis lectures, wbicli be con- 
tinued during tw’eiity years till 1889. 

His chief subjects were: 

1. The General Science of Languages. 

2. The Comparative Grammar (Lectures to the students ol‘ tin 
II istorico-philological Faculty). 

3. Sanskrit Literature and Sanskrit Grammar (delivered for I in* 
most part in the Oriental Faculty). 

Sometimes he delivered special lectures: 

(a) On ancient Indian Literature. 

(b) On Aryan Mythology. Creeds of the ancient Hindus. 

(c) Shamanism, etc. 

At one of tlie annual festivities of tlie University (1884), the theme 
for his public discourse was “The study of India in Russian 
Universities.” 
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All the lectures of Prof. M. were worked out with the greatest care. 
MSS. of these are deposited in the Archives of the Academy of 
Sciences (Leningrad). 

Some of his disciples are well known orientalists to-day and the 
most renowned of them are the distinguished scholars, Prof. Th. 
Stcherbatsky, Ph.lJ., and S. Oldenburg. 

Deeply interested in the problems of Duddhism M. followed in 
his investigations tJiree jirincipal dijections: the linguistic and philo- 
logical, the liistorico-gcogiajjliical and the historical. 

iiis lir>t published woik was the edition and translation of 
“Pratiinoksu-Sutra,” the Dnddhi.st code of laws of conduct (1869), 
a woriv that took him to tJie primary sources of Buddhism. 

llis second work was the “Pali (jrammar*’ i)resented for Ph. D. 
degree. It has an introduction of 40 i)ages where M. develoi)s his 
views about the Pali and Sanskrit languages. This grammar was 
highly appreciated by the scieniihc world and was translated into 
hToncli and J'inglish, altinjiigh M. gave it the modest title of “A Sketch.^' 
Not satisfied with ihe study of Buddhism and old India through books 
and MSS. he was al)le after many elToils to undertake in the years 
1874 and 1875 the long desired and well planned journey to the East. It 
was the fiist time that an eminent scholar, an indologist, knowing Pali, 
Sanskrit and some Veiiiacuhns, undertook the journey from Biissia to 
India in order to study Buddhism in the laud of itai origin. He 
reached CeyloJi and not paying attention to the heat of the tropical 
climate, end absorbed in his investigations, he went all over the country, 
v isited mnnastei ies, and their schools, had conversations with the 
monks, visited stupas, temples and ruins, taking their measurements, 
etc., (copied insci ipiioiis, and searched for MSS. 

lie went, all over the south coast of the island, si)ent some time at 
Candy concentrating his attention on local customs, noted the devil 
dancers at the Sinhalese festivals, visited the liunters Veddas in the 
mountains and jungles, trying to determine to which group their 
language belonged. 

The English officials received the Riissian traveller with respectful 
attention. They provided him with letters of introduction 'for further 
facilities in his travels through the country. 

DECEMDEB, 1934 
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On the January 1875 he landeil at Bombay and from there he 
passed to Bihar, the Nepal border and Aliiiora. 

He observed the miihial relations of liliijjlislimeu and Hindus and 
entered into lasting conespondence with many of the persons whom he 

met. 

The two years spent in Ceylon and India gave Prof. M. a thorough 
knowledge of the countiy, and its people, ami that gave him a sound 
footing in his future writings about India. During his travels he con- 
tributed a series of articles to the liussian journals and magazines (some 
illustrated); after his return home, as an immediate result of his 
tmvels, he published 

1. Sketches Ceylon and India. Prom a Russian traveller’s 
note-book. Two volumes. 

2. Indian tales. A volume containing 47 tales and 25 legends 
collected at Kumaoii where Prof. M. spent three months. At the time it 
was tlie first attempt to collect the ethnographical materials of this 
province. The singers of Almora reminded him of the narrators of the 
Russian folklore (bylins) and he considered the question about 
their Aryan origin and their migration to other countries. 

The second time Prof. M. went to India only for four months, in 
the year 1880 from Ist Pebruary to 2ud July. Landing at Bombay he 
crossed over the Nizam’s territory and visited the independent states of 
North India. He stopi>ed at Ijahore, Golkonda, Delhi and Hyderabad, 
visited the monuments of Pllora uud the caves of Ajanta. 

This time he was attracted not only by historico-archieological 
India, but also by contemporary living India. Those were the years 
of the Anglo- Afghan war when Russia advanced into Middle Asia and 
the political questions were very acute. He observed the relations 
between thie English and the Hindus and made forecasts that are quite 
prophetic, — specially about the changes that time might bring about in 
tlieir relations and the likelihood of an Anglo-Russian war. 

Prof. M. studied specially the English system of Government, the 
forms of land^ owning, the licence tax, the ancient crakfts of India found 
even now in the streets (Punjab), the different forms of schools 
and systems of education. 

pBof. M. returned by way of Egypt — Constantinople. After his 
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return he wrote a series of political articles in newspapers (see List of 
Prof. M.’s published works). But the essential scieniifico-historical 
materials of this journey viz,y “ Impressions: on the way rouric] Norlh-west 
India/* “The caves of Kllora** and “The diary’* are still in mss. but 
quite ready for priiil, luit unfortunately leninin yet uiijuiblishejJ. 

The sudden change from a hot cliiiiato to the cold Noith affected 
his health. He began to suffer from illness but continued liis scientitic 
work with undiminislied energy. 

Prof. M. was one of tJie best connoisseuis of tlie histoiical geograpliy 
of Middle Asia, (Icejily interested, as he was, in llie fortunes of its 
peoples and count lies. Studying the subject i'lom different points of view 
he published 

(a) A Description of the Countries on the u])per Amu-l)aria, 
(h) Old India. K(‘iuarks uikhi Aiihanasius Nikitin’s “Travel 
beyond the three seas.’’ 

(c) A complete translation with commentaiies of Marco Polo’s 
travels. 

In 188ti M. visited India for the third time. As a eomj)etent 
judge of the laud and people he was deputed l>y the lliissian AVar office 
to acMiompaiiy two Russian officei’s invited by the Indian (Toveviiinenl 
to assist at the inanoeuvies of the Angh - Indian troops. 

He stayed in India only for a sliori lime and immedi;doJy afl(‘r 
tlio manoeuvres went to Burma, where the war with lOngland had 
just come to an end, hut the hostilities had not yet c eased and the* dacoils 
still roved about in North Burma. 

M. crossed Rangoon where ai that time martial law was declared, 
and along the Inawady went to Mandalay. The town was in an awful 
stale of dislurhaiice. The dacoits weie put to dealli. Their Imdies 
were exhibited for show. The best houses w'ere o<rcupied by I’lnglish 
soldiers. The people resigned themselves to their fate, hut were hostile 
to the annexation. 

M. touched the problems of British Imperialism and surveyed ho\v 
rapidly and, by what means the Knglish Government succeeded in trans- 
forming oriental cities with their original customs into iMiropean ones. 

During four days Prof. M. examined the libraries of Tsi-bao and 
in Hlot Dow. A great many MSS. ha<l been plundered and destroyed, 
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lut he had no lime to make a complete list, and the English Govern- 
ment had no scholar at liand, who w^as able to do the work. ^ 

lie returned home via Calcutta, visited Darjeeling, and eome into 
touch with some Tibetans. The diary of this journey is of absorbing 
interent, bult it has also not yet been published. 

Once more at home lie planned a fourth journey by land through 
Afghanistan to India, a journey that w’ould have lasted four years, but 
this plan was never realised. 

Having visited the two countries of ancient Jluddliisin, Ceylon and 
Burma, enriched with firsthand information Prof. M. wrote his 
first volume of Buddhism (1888) and began to work at the second one, 
printing at the same lime differejit Pali and Sanskrit texts. 

The rapidly increasing illness (consumption) l^roiight his valuable 
life to a premature end. He died on the 1st June 1880, 49 years old, 
leaving many of ilia works unfinished. 

Truly human life is too short to carry out the complex programme 
he had worked out for himself, consitleriiig +he rigid demands he put 
to hia work. 


Alexandra Schneider 
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COMVLKTE JilST OF PWOFESSOR J. P. MlNAYKl F’s PUJILISIIKD WORKS 

(18G9— 1910) 

A hbre vuUions : 


li.A.S.H. 
Ch.ll. 
i:. R, 

E.M. 

a. 

J.M.P.I. 

J.P.T.S. 

M.A. 

M.I.R.G.S. 

M.Ph.F. 


M.O.N.l.K.A.S. 


• N.M. 
N.V. 
P.N. 

ll.li. 


bulletin (le PAoademie des Science de Riissie. 

Ckvislian Reader — a. monthly periodical. 

Fast Review (Vostochnoye Ohozrenie) — a periodical. 

Kurope Messenger (Viestnik of Europe) — a monthly 
periodical. 

(iolos — u daily paper. 

Journal of the Mini'^tiy of Public Instruction. 

Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Melau^es Asiafiques de rAcademie des Sciences de 
Riiasie. 

Memoirs. (Izvestia) of the lm*perial Russian 
Geographical Society. 

Menioii-s (Zapiski) of the Philological Faculty of the 
St. Petersburg University. 

MemoiiiS (Zapiski) of the Oriental Section of the 
Impeiial Russian Arclueological Society. 

North Messenger (Sievcrny Viestnic) — a daily paper. 

Novoe Vreinya — a daily paper. 

Petersburg News (Peterburgskia Vedoinosty) — a 
daily paper. 

Russkaya Retch — a daily paper. 
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18G9 Pratimoksa Sutra, Buddhistic Service-book published and 
translated. St. Petersburg 1809. BASE., vol. XVI. Appendix 
No. 1. (Dissertation for the degree of M.A.). lii + G4 pp. 

,, The Pali-Melric Vuttodaya. MA., vol. VI, pp. 195-225. 

70 New facts conceniing the connection of Ancient India with 
the West. JMVl,, vol. 150, August, pp. 225-89. 

71 Buddliistisi lie Fragjnente. .l/.l., vol. VI, pp. 577-99. 

,, Buddha’s Birth Stories. Several Tales. 7.I//V., vol. 153. 
November, pp. 87-133. 

72 Pali Grammar. A Phonetic and Moj ])hol()gical sket<h of the 
Pali Language. St. Petei'sbui'g, (for IM\.U. degree), 140. pp. 

,, A few words on the Buddhistic Jatakas. /4//V., vol. 1G2, 
June, pp. 185-224. 

74 Grammaire P^lie. Esquiss^ d’line phonetique et d’une 
morphologie de la langue Palie, traduite du russe par 
St. Guyard. ParljS E. Leroux, 1874, xliv + 9(). pp. 

,, Review of V. P. Vasilietf’s work liclitjlons of the EoM. Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Daocism. St. J*etersbiirg 1873. -/d/P/., 
vol. 172, March, pp. 127-48. 

,, Indian Tales. JMBLy vol. 170, November, pp. G8-104. 

75 The Isle of liions. Tietters from Ceylon. KM.^ Eebruaiy and 
March. 

,, In Nepal. From a traveller’s note book. EM., Septcmln'r. 

,, The position of tlie English power in A^ia. On the o(‘casi(ni 
of Mr. Venioukotrs boj)k ; Enyli.^h Sooercujnky in iisio. St. 
Petersburg 1875. VF., No. 302, 20th November. 

7G Indian Tales and Jiegends collected at Kumaon, l87o. 
MPhF., vol. II, part 1. 

„ Indian Tales. JMBI., vol, 183, February, pp. 3G8-403, vol. 184, 
April pp. 314-40, vol. 185, May. pp. 02-97. 

,, Review of Mr. Veil ioukoif’s book: A .short shefvh on the 
Enylish (hminions in Asia. JMBL, vol. 185, May, pp. 15T-()l. 

,, Curunegalle and the Silver Monastery. From a pnirney 
across Ceylon. “The Bee” Nos. 45, 40, 47, 49, wi:li 
illustrationa. 
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,, Tlie Siiii^ers of Almora. From a traveller’s note book. 
EM., No. 7. 

,, In Bibiira. From a journey across India. JMPl., vol. Id8, 
November, pp. 1-19. 

,, BralimaiMste. From a journey across India. JMPI., vol. 188, 
December, pp. 194-23G. 

7G Reviews of Roolxs : 

Domenico Pezzi : Introduction a Pct ude de la science du 
lant^uag'c. Traduit de ritalien sur le texte ciilierement reloudii 
par rautcur par N. Nourisson, J*ari.s 187(>. 

Abel Jlovehujue. La Linguislique, Paris, ltS7G. 
ir. A. Maiiitius. Die Sprachen Welt in ibrem gescluciuiich 
literiii'iscben Entwickelungugaiige zur llumanitat, bearbeitel 
voii 11. A. Maiiitius, Leipzig 187G. JMPL., vol. 188, 
December, pp. 809-11. 

77 Fr. Micloscliicli. Leber die Mmnlurlen und die Wanderungen 
der Zi*geuner Luropas, 1 — VI. Wien., 1872-7G. 

Beitrage zur Keniiiiss der Zigeuner Miindartcn. Wien. 1. II. 
1874, III. 187G, JMPl., vol. 190, March, pp. 190-4. 

,, Domenico Pezzi. Dloltologia aria recentissima. JML*l., 
vol. 190, March, pp. 194-5. 

,, M. Veiiioukoil. Kussia and the Last. Collection of geographical 
and political articles. SI. Petersburg V, 1877. AM/., No. 195, 
12tli November. 

,, An opinion on Mr. Venioukoit’s proposition to wiite a dcscrij^- 
tion of the countries situated on tlie upper Uxiis. M/ROS., vol. 
Xlll, pp. 84-85. 

78 Ceylon and India. From, a llu'^siaii traveller’s note book 
2 parts, 1878, (Z. F. PantelcetV), [>ari 1, 284 pp., part 
II, 288 pp. 

,, Nepal and its Story. Review of tbe book: History of Nepal, 
translated from tbe i)arbat\a by Miin.shi Sbe\v Sb linker Singli 
and Pandit Sbri (iiiiianand. With an introductory sketch of 
the country and people hy tbe editor Daniel Wright, M.A., 
M.D., late Surgeon Major N. M. S. Indian Mo Heal Service 
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and residency Surg'eon at Katliniandii, Cambridge 1877. 
JMPl.y vul. 195, January, pp. 01-85. 

,, Englishmen in lialuchistaii A. W. Hughes. The country of 
Baluchistan. AM/., 2nd January. *. 

,, An Englishman on his way to India. A Hide through Islam: 
being a journey through Bersia and Afghanistan to India, via 
Meshed, Herat and Kandahar by ilippisley Cuntlilfe Marsh, 
captain of the 18th Bengal Cavalry, Eoiidon 1877, iVJ/. 

78 Erom Kuldsiia across Tian Shan to l^ob Noj-, JourJiey of N. M. 
Brjevalsky. Published by tln^ Russian Geographical Society. 
St. Petersburg, 1878. NM., 21st January. 

,, Informations on the Jainas and Buddhists. JMPL, vol. 195, 
Eebruary, pj). 241-7G. 

,, The A^orth and the North West frontier of Ijidia. Paper read 
at a meeting of the lOthnographical Section of the Itussian 
Geographical Society. MJRGS., lOG pp. 

,, Keports on the alarming news on the North West frontier of 
India. AM/., 22nd January. 

,, State of attairs at Baluchistan. (/., No. 1G2, Pith June. 

,, TJie despatching of the Sepoys to Europe. //., No. 1G8, lith 
J line. 

,, Indian vie^vs on India, as an answer to tlic book: “Indian 
views on England^ by Nageudra Nath Ghose. G., No. IGG, 
17th June. 

,, Eussiaiis ill India. G., No. 194, '15th July. 

,, The glorious exploits off Englishmen in India. G., No. 242, 
2nd September. 

,, England and Afgh-anistan. G., No. 280, lOlh October. 

,, Tlie llussians in Afglianistau in the XVMItb century. /W., 
No. 284. 

,, The Afghan question and Eiissian politics. G., No. 289, 19th 
October. 

,, Afghanistan and the roads leading to it. G., No. 291, 
21st October. 

„ The Anglo- Afghan war. G., No, 316, 15th November. 
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78 The militaiy forces of Englaud and Afghiuiistaii. (Jl,, No. 817, 

loth Nor\’ember. 

,, 'Ndes on my work : Inloin-'ations on tlie countries of tlie upper 
Amu Pariti MIRGS., ])p. lG-20. 

,, From Fesliauer to Kaboul. (i.. No. 828, 4tli December. 

,, Description of tlie countries on the upper Amu Daiia. 

St. Petersburg*. 

,, The community of Budilhi>t monks. vol. 201, pp. 1-85. 

,, Maliasupiiiajritaka in the article of A. N. V^*selovsky : “A 

discourse on the twelve dreams of Sliahai>chi. RASR.^ vol. 
84, pp. 28-84. 

,, Sliir Ali and his relations to England. RR., Nos. 4, 5. 

,, The consequences ot' Shir Ali’s deatli for Russian influence in 
Central Asia. MV., No. 1071, 21^t May. 

,, The Afg-Jian war. 6'., No. 208, 28th September. 

,, JCnglishmen in Turkoman ia. O.y No. 209, 29tli September. 

,, Englislnnen in Afghanistan. O'., No. 291, 21st (Ictober. 

,, The future of Afghanistan. O'., No, 297, 27th October. 

,, The Afghan difficulties. O'., No. 811, lOth Novoj)il>er. 

80 The most important works of Sanskrit Literature (A SketcJi), 
iji the Universal History edited by V. Korsh. Part I. 

,, Review on Zagarelli^s book : Alingreliau sketches. Two j>arts. 
Part 1: Mingrelian texts with tianslatiou and exidaiiatioii, 
collected and published by A. A.Zagarelli. Part 11: liSsay 
on the jihonetics of the Mingicdiaii language. JMRl., vol. 
212, November, pp. 225-81. 

81 Old India. Remarks upon Atluinasias Nikitin’s “I’ravel ln'vond 
tlie thiee Seas.” St. Petersburg. IL C. Balashetf printer. 174 pi). 

,, Old India, llennuks upon Aihaiia'‘ias Nikitin’s “'rravel bcvmid 
the three Seu^;.” /J//V., vol. 215, dune, pp. 105-241, vol. 210, 
July, pp. 1-58. 

,, Britisli inteiest and Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, ('on- 
cerning* the book: Recollection of tlie Rahul cam[>aign, 
1879-1888, by J. Duke, AT., No. 2084, 19th August. 

,, New informations on tlie Kiaphires. Review of the work : 

t.II.Q., DECEMUEK, 1934 
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Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, by Major J. Biddulph, Calcutta 
1880. JMPL, vol. 221, May, pp. 139-57. 

82 New Studies on Buddhism. Review of the series : The sacred 
Books of the East translated by various oriental soholara and 
edited by E. Max Muller, vols. 1, X, XI, Oxford, 1879-81. 
JMPJ., vol. 222, July 1882, pp. 102-18, vol. 223, October 1882, 
pp. 402-11, vol. 225, January, 1883, pp> 138-G4. 

,, The Indian textilesi and the policy of England. Concerning 
this subject, EP.y No. G. 

,, Russia and Anglo-Indian inteiests. EU.y Nos. 6, 7. 

,, The Collision of French and English commercial interests in 
China and India. A"/?., No. 15. 

,, Review of the books: (1) The Hindoos ns they are by Shib 
Chandra Bose, Calcutta 1881, and (2) Sketches from Nepal by 
the late M. A. Oldfield. No^!. 17, 18. 

,, Phonetic reseaidies by Melville Bell. 1. English visible 
speech for the Million by M. Bell, London; 2. Sounds and 
their rtdations by M. Bell, London 1882. JJ//V., vol. 222, 
August, pp. 350-55. 

83 Russian embassy to Kaboul. Journey of the Russian Embassy 
across Afghanistan and Bucliaria in the year 1878-79. From 
the diary of Dr. Yavoi-sky, member of the legacy. /VF., 
ISio. 2374, 7th October. 

,, A Russian Artist in the Himalayas. Rei<eskizzen aus Indieti 
von lleiTii imd Frau Weresliagiu. iVF., No. 2393, 2Gth 
October. 

,, Pali Grammar. A Phonetic and Moiplndogical Sketcdi of the 
Pali Language, with an Introductory Essay on its form and 
cliaracter, 1872. Translated from Russian into French 
])y M. .Sta/jislas Ouyard. Rendered in,lo English from 
the FreiieJi, and re-anaiiged witli .some modifications and addi- 
tions for the use of English .students by Clias Geo Adams. British 
Burma. 92 + 3 pp. 

,, Tribal life in modern India, being a Review of the works: 
1. Sir Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social) 
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London 1882. 2. C. L. Tapper, Punjab. Customary Law, 
Calcutta 1881, JMPl., vol. 22(), Marcli, pp. 1G4*8(). 

83 Historical importance of the valley of Amu-Daria. Paper 
read at the Ethnographical section of the Russian Geograidiical 
Society. MIRGS.^ I, p. 52. 

,, Land owning in mo<lern India, being a Review of tlie book . 
R. H. Raden Powell. A Mannual of tlie land revenue systems 
and land tenures of British India, Calcutta 1882. JMPL, 
vol. 230, November, pp. 135-52. 

,, New found meaning of tlie Buddhist legends. Review of the 
book : R. Seidel, Das Evangelium von Yesu in seinen 
Verhiiltnissen zu Buddha-Sage iind Buddha-Lehre, l.;eipzig, 
1882. ChM,, I, pp. 732-53. 

,, New Self-government of India. iVF., No. 24G9, 12th January. 

,, An unnoticed discovery (concerning I^essar). AF., No. 247f:, 
19th January. 

,, Tiber as described by Prjevalsky. The third journey of 
N. M. Prjevalsky. From Zaisan tlu'ough Hami to Tibet and 
up the Yellow river. NV., No. 2594, 20th May. 

,, A Subsidy to the Emir of Afghanistan. AF., No. 2G49, 
15 th July. 

,, A new book on Turkraania. N. N. Grodekoff. The war in 
Turkmania. The campaign of ScobelefE in the year 1880-81, 
vol. I, St. Petersburg 1883. AF., No. 2713, 17tli September. 

,, Did the prophet conquer? iVF., No. 2773, IGth November. 

,, Neutrality in the Tonkin question. A^F., No. 2777, 20th 
November. 

,, The Turan culture. Review of G. N. Potanin’s book : 
Sketches of Noi^th-west Mongolia, St. Petei^iburg^ vol. IV. 
AF., No. 2793, Cth December. 

,, The Science of languages (linguistics). Lectures delivered 
to the students of the St. Petersburg Fniversity during the 
school semester of the year 1882-3, 309 pp. 

,, Comparative linguistics. Lectures delivered at the St. Peters- 
burg UniyerBity during the , school semester of the year 1882-3. 
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84 The study of India in Russian Universities. An address 
delivered on tJie 8tli February 1884 at the soler.H* s^^early meet- 
ing* of llie St. Pctersl)ur«>‘^s Univer^sity, 20 j)p. 

,, Review of Jolin Barsoukotf’s bool- : The great Russian mis- 
sionary Innocent of Siheriia, metropolitan of Moscow and 
Kolomna. JMPI vol. 285, September, pn 219*27. 

,, Russian intentions ahout fiidia in old times. On tin* book 
published by Mr. I). Kobeko : The tsar Alexis Michailovitch’s 
instructions to Mahmet Jsup Kassimoff, sent in the year l(i75 
to the (iieat Moliol. ./.1//V., v(d. 285, October, ]>]). 849-59. 

,, The Afghan frontier. A'F., No. 8049, LStli August. 

85 The Science of languages. A (‘ourse of lectures! in the 
years 1884-5. Tlie edition is reviewed by tl:e Profe'sor 
himself. 

,, The Ului-kesa-dliatu-vamsa. JT'I'S., p]). 5-1(1. 

,, 88ie Sandesa-katha. JI*TS., 1885, pp. l()-28. 

,, On the Pamir, from the Russian version of Pi of. MinayelT. By 
AV. F. (lowan. Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1885, 
pp. 108-17. 

8() Aiiagata-vamsa. JPTS., pp. 88-58. 

,, Gandha-vainsa. JPTS.^ pp. 54-80. 

87 Buddhism, Studies and material. SI. IVtersluirg. vol. T, 
]Kut 1, 280 pp; part 2, pji. 159, MPhV, 

,, The Buddhistic creed. .l/fAS'//^. iN., vid. I, pait 8, pp. 20-1-7. 

,, Tlio Buddhistic prayeis. d/ON/AMN., vol. 11, ])art 1, 
pp. 125-80, vol. lY, part 1, pp. 288.4t). 

,, ]']jiglis]imcn in Burma. A*.!/., Novenilier, ]jp. 15.‘>-9I. 

,, Simavivada-viii icchaya-kat ha. JPTS.^ ])p. 17-81. 

88 The truest of Gold. Review of the weak of Gaptahi .lolin 
UnkoYsky: The limbassy to tlio Tsungar Klian Taidji Z(‘van 
Ral)tan in tbe years 1721-24. Documents published l.v N. Y. 
Veselovsky Avith preface and notes. JMP1,, vol. 257, Afay, 
pp. 287-49. 

,, Tbe apology of Lamabood. Review of ,tb^ work of A. Pozd- 
neefp: The state of tbe Buddhist monasteries and the life of 
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the monks in Monj^olia. St. Petersburg*. 7J//V., vol. 257, 
June, pp. 234-48. 

88 Keview on J. A. ^'llecords of Buddbistic Kin^'doms 

by Fa-liien.” JMPL, pp. 310-17. 

,, N. M. l*t\jeval^ky . Obituary iiotieo. IMPI.^ vol. 200, Novem- 
ber, p. 49. 

,, A new Jouinal of phonetics. JMPL^ vol. 2(i(), December, 
pp. 284-80. M/lHiS., vol. X.XIV, 3, pj). 231tf. 

,, On Mr. A. M. Ihnjdneell’s answer. J}tPL, vol. 200, l)«*cenibei“, 
pp. 323-0. 

„ Jhinini, I. 1. 79. MOSIUAS., vol. II, p. 275. 

,, (3iaudia<»oinin. v(d. 11, pj). 270-7. 

,, The general liiigiiislic AB(\ projecled by the Imp. Acadeinie 
of {Sciences. Ihiper read at the Oriental' section of the HAS., 
and the l^tlinograpliical ^ectiou of the UOS., tlie 9 Maich 1889. 

,, Forgotten way to C'hiiia. lleviews of works: N . M. 

l*rjeval>ky. The fourth journey to ('(Uitial Asia. From 
Kialila to tile souices of the Yellow Piver. Fxjiloi ation of 
tlie northeiu lorderland of I ihet and tl.e way through Lob- 
Nor to the ha^in of Tarim. /.I//V., vol. 204, July, pp. 1118-189. 

89 Sisyalekha, being a Letter to the Disciple by rhamli agomin. 
MOSIPAS., vol. JV, PJ). 29-52. 

,, JIodhi( aryavatara. Salvation accoiding to the teaching of the 
later BuddhiMts. MOSIRAS., vol. IV, pp. 153-228. 

,, Petavatthu. 7PAN., pp. 1-199. 

,, Nathavatt hupiiakaiaiia-atthakatha. //^'/'N., p[). 2L1-22. 

9t) Sautideva’s Hodhicai'ya vatara edited by .1. I*. Mina\eft. St. 
Ih'ftu'shuig. 2nd Fosiliumous eililion with a jircfare hy S. 
Oldenbuig. (Hus. T. Ac. ol Sciences). 


91 ^laterials and notes on Buddhism, from the wriiiug-i of the 
late J. F. ^Iiua>etf, edited by S. Ohlenburg: 


,, — Translat ions 

207-221. 

fiotn Jhdavatilm. 

J/fAs'/AMN., 

vol. \’, 

PJ) 

,, — ^Translations 

332-4, 

from petavatthu. 

.l/fAs77ALS'., 

vol. VT, 

pp. 
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91 — The Kamaon Songs and some other national literary works 
collected in Kamaon. MOSIKAS.^ vol. V, pn. 290-300. 

,, Some unedited Jatakas of the Pali Canon. ‘‘Zivaya Starina*^ — 
a periodical, vol. Ill, pp. lGl-4, vol. IV, pp. 118-21. 

,, Popular dramatic llepresentations during the Choly Feast at 
Almora. MOSIRAS., vol. V, p. 290. 

,, Posthumous work: The Journey of Marco Polo. Transla- 
ted from the text of old French. Publislied hy the Russian 
Geographical Society. Edited by V. V. Parlold, 355 pp. 

93 Indian Songs on the new' Income tax from the writings of the 
late Prof. Minayeif. MOSIPAS.^ vol. VIII, p. 144. 

„ A Sanskrit Newari Dictionary from the waitings of the late 
J. P. Minayetf preinired for piint ]>y Aug. Conrady. ZDMG.y 
vol. 47, pp. 539-73. 

94 Recherches sur le Bouddhisme par J. P. Minayeff, traduit du 
russ^v pm* R. Assier de ]'om])ignan, Paris, E. licroux, 
editeur. Avaiit proj)os d’ Emile Senart. 317 pp. 

95 The Kamaon Sonirs, from the writings of tlie late J. P. 
Minayeff, edited by S. Gldenbuig. 3/fWAMN., vol. IX, 
pp. 27G-78. 

90 I. Materials and notes on Buddhism. II. Materials on the 
Escluatology, MOSlRASi.^ vol. VI, p. 511, 

,, I. On the legend of Kasyapa. II. On Maitreya. Til. On Ka]])as, 
IV. The legend on king Mahiipranada. MOSIRAS,^ vol.. IX, 
pp. 207-21. 

97 Translations from the Suttanipatu and Mahuvagga (Vinaya). 
MOSIRAS., vol. X, pp. 93-104, from the wTitings of tlie 
late J. P. Minayeff, edited by S. Oldenburg. 

1910 Mahavyutpatii edited by the late J. P. Minayeff. Second 
edition with an Index prepared for print by N. 1). Mironoff, 
IJihliothcca Buddliica, XIII. 

A catalogue of the numerous MSS. collected by the late J. P. 
Minayeff in India, Ceylon and Burma, has been compiled and edited in 
1918 by N. D. Mironoff. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN SIND, by Mr. N. G. Majumdar m.a., 
Assistant Superin,teiident, Archaeological Survey of India. Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 48 (Delhi, 1934;. 

The epoch-making discoveries at Moheuj(vdaro have pushed back 
the antiquity of civilisation in India to at least the fourth millennium 
B.C. and have revealed a now type of culture which is akin, in many 
respects, to the Sumerian. The Indus civilisation has now taken its 
place along with that of Dgypt^ Pema, Mesopotamia and Crete, and 
India, nay the whole world, is anxiousily watching the further progress 
of exploration in this region. 

The volume before us is an important supplement to the discoveries 
of Mohenjo-»(laro. One of the first problems raised by these discoveries 
was to determine the extent of the spread of this civilisation. For this 
purpose it was necessary to make a systematic exploration of Baluchistan 
and Sind. An archieological survey was carried, on in Baluchistan, 
first by Mr. llargreavesi in 1925-2(), and then by Sir Aurd Stein in 
192(i-27, and 1927-28. The results of these explorations have been pub- 
'lishod in three memoirs of the Arch geological Department (Nos. 35, 37 
and 43). They prove conclusively that the Indus Civilisation was 
ditl'used over a wide area in Baliudiistan and tloiirished side by side 
witli allied cultures. 

Similar exploration wus carried on in Sind by Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar in 1927-28, 1929-31), and 1930-31 and the volume under 
review is a report of this exploratory survey. 

The report is writteji in the fonn of an official diary', giving a 
short account of the places visited by the author, the exploratioji 
carried on there and the results achieved by it. It is a plain unvarnish- 
ed scientific accoun,t of tedious operations written in an easy and 
graceful style which reflects great credit upon the author. The sites 
visited were numerous and only a few of them have yielded im])ortaiit 
findsi. Biit with the true s]urit of a scientific explorer the author has 
placed before us tlie net result of hie exploration and survey, both in 
its positive and negative aspects. 
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On the whole, tlie e.\|)lomtory miivey lias been fully justified by 
the H])ilendid results uehieved therefrom. Clear remains of cbalcolithio 
civilisation, such as we find in Mohenjo-daro, have been discovered 
in Jhukar, Tharro Hill, Ainri, Chahliu-daio, Lohuuyo- Jaro, Lakhiyo, 
Ghazi Shah, Tando Rahim Khan, Pokhran, Kohtras liutlii and other 
places. Although very striking discoverie*^ Jiave not been jnade in any 
of these sites, the general result obtained is an important one. it. is 
now proved beyond all doubt thai the zone of clialcolithic civilisation 
extended alinosl up to tlio Arabian Sea. To be more precise, tii^e aiea 
in Sind over which this culture spread may be described as a triangle 
with its apex at Limo Junejo in the north and having as its base tlie 
line connecting Tharro Hill near Gujo in the east with Oraiigi and 
Amilano in the west. The explorations of Sir Amel Stein enable us 
to proceed still further and link up this area with tlie zone of chalcoli- 
thic civilisation in lialuchistaii. We aie thus now in a position to 
that the splendid civilisation of wJiicIi remains have beeJi fomul at 
Mohenjo-daro extended over a wide urea comprisin^g a large part, of Sind 
and Baluchistan. This, by itself, is a great stej) forward in the study 
of this mighty civilisation and should form the I>usis of further re'^aicli 
and exploration. Unfortunately the Uoveiiiment, of India Juis sitopped 
further research iu this direction aird it is rumoured that a l>and of 
wealthy foreigners would shortly take up the work. It would be a 
matter of sincere regret if a great country like India cannot even do 
the necessary spade work iu unravelling her most aiicieiii civilisation 
and allows herself to be exploited by foreigners even in this cultural 
sphere. For, under the new rules framed by (he (joveruiiient of India, 
the foreigners would be entitled to take away such a luntion of iJie 
urchiEological finds as would be comiueusuvate wiili tlie money spen* by 
them. It iij liumiliatiiig to think that in this eiiliglileiied a'go India 
Would be a willii%r jmrtncr in a transaction by which she would jier- 
manently lose a large nuliiber of the priceless relics (d‘ her pusl. J*Iveii 
the Egyptian Government lias stopped this piuciice by which formerly 
Egyptian antiquities filled all the noted museums (d Muioiki. The 
public opinion of India should be roused to this iinmineiil danger and 
our legislatoi's should exert their utmost to pieveut (his ca(as(roi»he. 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar's report makes it clear tliat capable Indians are 
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not wanting to take up this work and <lie Clovernnieiit of Iiidiii must bo 
persuaded to resume tlie operations wliicli have been stopped for sonio 
time. 

Ill spite of the leii.i»*th of ibis review, I rainiot conclude without 
ference to one particular matter which the explorations in Sind h 
brought to the forefront. It is tlie iinportaiu^e of a systemati<-, a 
scientific study of ]>re-historic pottery, which has hitherto leceivcd h 
scanty attlention in this miintry. The most iinportaui finds in the e 
ploiations undertaken by Mr. Majnindar iiie various kinds of wheel-ina< 
p(||tlerv and he has written ve?^- valuable notes on tbeni. His descrij 
• ion and classificatiion (»1‘ the cerajnic remains form the most biilliai 
part of the rejiort. By means of this classification he has tried to ar 
c.eil.iin the relative antiquities of the diitVieui sites. The results, ihougi 
(‘iicouraging, (•umi(;l be regarded as conclusive until more dala are sysle- 
malically collecied. Hul he has opened up a line of researcli wJucli is 
Mile lo yi(dd impoiiaiit .»’esults. On the whole we sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Majumdai* on the valuable work he ha"* done and the excelbuil 
report he has written. 

R. (;. M. 


liANJTT STXtilT, by Xareiidra Krislma Siiilia,M.v. ('abuitii 
t'niversity Vress, (’alcutta, 

Tliis well-written luonograph represenis tlie fiuit of three years’ 
wo-rk done liy tlie aiitlioi- as a. Bremcliand Raycbaiid siudent of the 
f’alcntta University willi revisions .suggested by Sir Jadunatli Sartai. 
As the autlior explains iji bis jueface, be lias treated the biograpliical 
details of his hero’s career very lightly and has concentrated his atten- 
iion on tlie »Sikh nilei’s lelatioiis witli the Afglian.s on the one liand 
and with contemporary Indian Stales and tlie Company on the other. 
These studies are bdlowed hy short but informing chapters on the civil 
and military administration of Ran jit Singh, wliile the concluding 
chapter discusses the significance of Ranjit Singh^s career and the 
cuuse.s of his failure. Tlie value of the work is enhanced by a critical 
flurvey of the sources, a map and an index. 

])E( KMIlKR, 1934 
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The aullior liimself painfully mvnre thnj lie has not been able 
to avail himself fully of all the original sources and ho,H partially to 
depend iip<ni travelhu’s accounts and similar s(*<*oMd]iand autlioritios. 
Jlis work nevertheless a real eonti ihiit ion in the snhjerl. wiili whifli 
lie deals. His penetrating analysis ot‘ Iniinan motives often enahles 
him to find onti the truth from distinct and eonfliotiug accounts of 
events, while his disci iniinating erilieiKin heljis him rightly to 
as£yc»ss the sma'esfi and failure of his hero. The author’s (‘riticisin of 
Ranjii Singh’s militaiT system in the light of the jiroved defects of the 
later military system of the Marhattas is of special intere^^t, while his 
concluding estimate of the great Sikh’s rule appears to be as near the 
truth as possible. 

U. N. GHO.SH.iL 


'I’ll hi .u A HKlTAlilS by Kdward A. Pires, \i.\ Studif.^ in Indinn 
f/istoitj (Indian Historical Restareb lust.itute) No. 10. 

Among ilie minor dynasties that rose to importance after the down- 
fall of the Gupta Empire, the 3ilaukharis occupy a prominent place. 
Ru,t tlieir liistory lias not. yel secured the attention which it deserves. 
Congratulations are due to Rev. Hr. TIeras, the enthusiastic Diieclor 
of the Indian Historical Researcli rn,*^titute and the author, ^ilr, Edwaril 
A. Pires for the piiblioatioii of the present monograph. 

The author fully admits tlie difficulties of his task arising mainly 
from tilie paucity of authentic records. He bus, nevertlieles.s, fulfilled 
his task with ability and success. He has not been content with giving 
u reconstruction of the polilu;al history of the Maukhari dynasties, but 
lie has tried to throw light upon the state of literature and art, of ad- 
ministration and social lite under their rule. lT»s work is based on a 
thorough study of the documents concerned and it gains added interest 
from the fact that its author hod the oi>portimity of examining some 
of the monuments on the spot. 

On a few points it is permissible to differ from the author’s views. 
He plausibly fixes (p. 20ff.) the date of Iv.satiavarman Maukliari (men- 
tioned by Bana in a long list of lii.storical allusions) to be ‘'soi»ietime 
before randragupta I” and he cautiously suggests the connection of 
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MuyurasaimiDau ot' ilie receiiUy found Cnndravalli iiisoriplion witli 
Ksatravurinaii^s murder. He is on much less sure j^rouinl wlieii ho 
not only follows Mr. K. 1*.. Jayaswal in idenl ifv'ii'y (’andaseiia 

of tJie Kninnufllmaliofsara drama ^ith (^mdiagiijila I, Imt. takes 
Siuidamvarmaii and Kalyanavarinaii of . (he drama 1 o heloiij^ to Ihe 
Maukliari line. 

Followinjr the authority ot Mr. Aravamut ha‘i, the author chooses 
(p. T91f.) to identify t]:e Sulikas of the llarfiha i nsci ijit ion of Isana- 
\arinun witli the ('olas and, he roiineel> tJie Maukliari’^ victory oveJ‘ 
them with the alleged invasions of \orthern India l)y Karikala Cola. 
This account,, liowcver, is admittedly based on tlie va^ue and very late 
authority of the Kali hfjdtt nppomnl and other works. 

Tlie author’s statement fjip. 129-30) that Iblrnavannaii of Ma^adha 
was a Maukliari is admittedly a mere conjecture. Still more so is the 
statement that Ihirnavarman was “in all probability” a youn;rer 
hrother of (irahavarman, the brothei-in*law of llarsavardhana. His 
finther atteini»t (pj». 131-2) to identify this Purnavannan with the kinj^ 
f»l that, name mentioned in the four oldest Sanskrit insci ijitions from 
da.va may be regarded as tlie jiiost <*ons[ncuous illiotra.tion of the 
absurdity of the method of drawing- faj- reach in /4 conclu.^ions from 
similarity of names. is ^^<dl-knn^^n, tlo' e iiisi ripl ions have been 
jc'siniied on paheomapliical /iiounds to the middle of the filth century 
A.l)., bein/;- closely conio’ctctl not only with Miilavai'man’.s inscriptions 
fiom, Ka^tern Ihnneo but aNo yitb tin* f// 7 /n//o<-scii]d ol the ancient 
J hi Hava iiiscjiptions. 

hkpially uricouvini iii/;' is tin* atieinpl (pp. 13t>-T) to auiie.x Ya.si>- 
vaiman of Kanauj to 'hi* line of the Maukharls. Ti e aulhui , however, 
is on solid / 4 iound wIk'ii he rej<*cl.s ([». 144) l)i'. Ilirananda Sastri’s 
atlrilmtioji <;f the .Valaiida i mm ? ij»t iioi ol VaMivaimaii to Vasodhairnan, 
the M.iMiueior ot M ilnra/»nla. 

Ill the cliaidn- on adniiii’'^tiat ion, religion and >oi*i;,l life the 
author lia.s l»a»l to s|»iu (uo tiu« n>i>a/!-re data ai nis di^jiosah It is un- 
fortunate that !'e sjuiuld li.ive betMi tenipt<Ml ♦(» aMac}.' (in* same woi/fht 
to lln‘ evidence of the Kauvnfflimnhot-^ara diaina as that of the con- 
temporary iiis< rii)tions. Some of hi.s statements in tliis connection are 
open to criticism; e./r. that the power of It^ai^lut ion was vested in the. 
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king (p. 109), nor is it possi!*!? to follow the author's simple explanation 
of Ri'sjCunutjfd ami KninnifiimVifa as King’s and l*ri)ire*s minister 
Jespeotively. 

I»» the chapter oji Ai-chu.‘(dogy, the aulhor passes in review nearly 
all the uucieut Maukhari sites; Imt owing to the paucity and fragmen- 
tary character of tlie relics the result is sadly disappointing. It is 
iuterestin’g to note that the author believe^ with Dr. A. Bauerji-Sastri 
Hint the facade of I/nuasa Rsi cave, hearing the iiisciiiition of the 
Maukhai i Anaiitavarmaii, was the work of the Jaimi Khfiravela. Still 
more interesting is his observation (p. 19H) that flat carvings 'are a 
< liaracleristic feature of the Maukhari architecture. This point ought 
to liave lieen illustialed by a survey of all the extant examjdes. 

The Bihliograpliical list at the beginning of the work would have 
been more useful, if the actual numbers of the Journals mentioned hact 
lieeu (pioted. It is again unfortunate that while room, has been found 
for out-of-date works like J. C*. Dutt’s translation of tlie Rdjnttnniiijint 
and Tumour's translation of fhe Mah'annnsa and even for a Matricula- 
tion text-book, no mention Is made of a work like ManjminmitlakaiiKi. 
The diacritical marks are lamentably inadequate and sometimes 
misleading or positively wrong, (the most conspicuous example being 
the repeated reference to the ‘(.Taudavaho’). Tlie precise genealogy 
as well as rdirbiiology in the synchronistic fable of Maukhari kings 
and ikeir coutemjwraries (opp.- p. 150) are not warranted by facts. The 
expression ^mcieiif. Pali characters* (p. 189) for Rnihml cannot, but l>e 
regarded as unfortunate. Though the work has been enriched by a 
map and a number of illuslratioiiH, its value would liave been enhanced 
by the inclusion of a list of Maukhari iiisi riptions with a summary of 
their contents. 


r. N. (illOSHAP 
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history of THK RARAMARA dynasty, liy D. C. Ganguly, 
M.A., 1M).D. {]A)i\i],). Dncra riiiveisiiy No. XVll. pp. iv-f- 

387. 

lliis monogrupli M-hicli wou for author the Degree of Doctorate 
ul PhiloNophy of ihe IjOikIoii Uuivei'nity is one of the most thorough 
(l^iiastic histories published in reeent years. The author has made an 
exhaustive .study of all the available sources consisting not only of inscrip- 
tions and inuimmeiits hut also of a not inconsiderable number of histori- 
cal Kdvya^i^ and he has skilfully utilised this material to produce a pre- 
cise aiuli authentic account of the dynasties with which he deak. In the 
course of this task he has been led to throw light upon the history of. 
numerous contemporary dynasties witti which the vigorous and aggres- 
sive Paramara kings came into contact, such as the Rastrakiitas and the 
C'alukyas of the Deccan, tlje Caulukyas of Gujarat, the C'ahamaiias of 
Sakambhari, the Rratiharas of Malwa and afterwards of Kanauj and 
tlie Kalaciiris of Cedi. Tlie autlior has not been content to give us 
a merely political history, hut he has veiy properly added notices on the 
state of administration, literature, art, religion and social life under 
the brilliant rule of the dynasty whose liislory he describes. 

Of the many interesting points developed hy tlie author, a few may 
he noticed. On the aiitbority uf the oldest extant records of the Parn- 
maras, llie IJarsjda plates of J^iyaka II, he holds (pp. 7-8) that, the Para-' 
maiu'' ^^ere a hranch i>f the imperial Rastrakuta dynasty of the Decenn. 
In this he only follows the authoiity of tjie joint editors of the inscrip- 
tions conceincd (A'/oV/rop/im lii(fi(a XIX, no. .‘IfM. He also follows the 
authority of Dr. U. V. Majumdav t^Cal. Uuiv. Jntnnnl of the Depart- 
ment of Lrftrrs, vol. .\ , no. 1) in making out the line of Nagalihata I 
to liave ruled in Malwa, previous to the»r oc< n|»al ion of Kanauj. But 
the author makes a distinct coiilrihution l)y Miggesliug (p. 18) oi 
plausible giounds (l:al, Fpendra (Kisnariija) was established, in Malwa 
by the RasGukuta Goviuda 111 after tlie latter’s compiest of tlie couutTy 
fiom tin* Pratibara Nagabliata 11. 

The author’s recoHsM rmt ion (pP- <•>*>) “f the jiolitical liistoiy of 
Sindh uraja on the Inisis of the veiled aDu^ionv in Padjnagupta’s Xar\<- 
!<dhaxdhl\avanta is a very successful piece of woih. To the next ruler 
after Siiidhuraja, the great Blioja, the author aptly devotes a whole 
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chapter, iu which he fully describes the military successes of his hero 
and the tra^^nc close of his reign. 

In the chapter on art and cultuie, the author with his usual 
industry brought together a consideiable muss of data from the con- 
temporary records, but unfortunately no attempt hu«i beei. made .to 
interpret them,, much less to exjdaiii the sequence of their development 
in time and jdace. We are thus left with bare mention of administra- 
tive divisions like groups of vilh\iges (p. 1^37), of denominations of coins 
like the Rnpaha and the AnlhHnliHtla (p. !>43), of lists of ofiicials like 
tile Mahasadhanika and the Dandapasika (p. ‘J44). Of the brandies 
of revenue, we have (p. 24G) only the Knglisli translal and not 
the technical desiiguations, while the nncaatious statement ihat 
the total income of the Paiaiiiaia kings of Malwa was prohahly 1800,001) 
gold coins, is made on the authority of an admittedly doubtful passage 
of the RraOandfuwmtdmayt. Uinler the head of religion similarly, wt' 
have Iwts of gods and goddesses worshipped hy the people (j>. 247) and 
of popular festivals (p. 240), but no attempt is made 'lo throw light 141011 
their significance. 

The style of the present, work is usually readable, but tlie author 
has an occasional tendency of being rhetorical (cf. p. 85). Wc have 
noticed a few slips such as ‘took his birtir (ji. 1 ,, ‘fell in the hand of’ 
(.pp, 120 ), ‘made raid over* (p. 200), ‘exhaustible* (p. 250), ‘source of 
material* (p. 345). Kqually unfortunate is tlie aut.hor*s reference to 
the ‘Bhupul Agency of Oeiitral India* (p. 18). It is again odd to find 
the Father of Indian Archaeology designated as Mr. Cunnirtgham (cf. 
p. 14/1 and p. 27). 

A bihliography of original and .secondary ^()urces, a list of insciip- 
tions of connected dynasties, anotlier list of tlie I'arainiira dynasty 
ar.anged in chronological order and a genealogical table add to 
(he usefulne?is of the ijreseiit work. But its value would, have been 
enhanced by tlu» inclu-sion of a map and of a numbei' of illustrations of 
the ancient monuments of the Paramuras. 


K. GnosuAi. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGDE OF SANSKRIT MANUS- 
CRIPTS IN THE COLLECHHONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF Bl'iNGAL by Min. Dr. Hurainasacl Sustri, witli a Foreword by 
Johan van Manen and an IntrodintUoii by rhinialjainn (Jiakravaili. 
Asiatic Society of Benf^al. (’alcuOa 1984. 

We welcome this posthnmoiiM publication of the late Mabiimaho- 
pudbyuya Haraprasad Sastri. This forms a part of the linge Mork 
done in tlie field of the study of manuscripts by this great scholar w’ho 
devoted the best part of his life and energy to the investigation, and 
preparation of descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts, saving 
from oblivion many little-known but highly imjioriant cdd texts. Only 
two-thirds of the ivork (])p. 1-44S) could be finally revised and seen 
through the press by the author, the remaining portions being entrus- 
ted to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti who has added two Indices of 
works and authors as also a short but useful Inlioduction indicating 
(he noieworthy features of the contents of the volunii*. The woik 
con rains details of about tuo doi«en very (»ld Mss. and of about sixty 
Mse. ahufjst unknown up till now. ^fr. Chakravarti Ijiis Inter alia 
put together in his Introduction some interesting ijifonnation regard- 
ing thiT' social history of fiidia gathered from the Mss. The list ol 
rulers and zemindars mentioned in the volume as jjatvons of liieiateur 
and authors of books are of inlensi to siiidenls of bisioiy. Mr. 
Chakravarti has made an altenipt in some ca.st‘.s in his Introduction 
and fnrHtres to supjdejnent the information given in the body ol the 
book, nuvklug it up-to-date as far as ina« t Icable. 

We have every hope that Mr. Chakravarti who was closely asso- 
eluted iviih the late__Mahamahopfidhyaya in his later lile will he 
able to <l() justice also to (he volumes of catalngiips of niaiiuscri]>(s iji 
the Asiatif. Society of Bengal yet to he published. 


1 ). 
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Aota Orientatia, vol. XllI, pars 1 

r. W. Thomas. — Some Notiu on the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan. 


Ibid., vol. Xm. pars IT 

llKNRTf’ii LudkRS . — Vcdisrh hesant, hesa, hestis. 

Watkr Huiika. — .Uiiler'nilianiux im Jjvhvn des fdtien Jndien. 

H. Hkras. — 77if Rojud of M tdu'dndi pnm m . 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researoh Institute, 

vol. XV, parts iii-iv, 

A. >S. Ai.i KKAR.— 7^/<Yf/.v, Merii^t and Ihferls of Anrient Indian Ednca- 
tional System. 

M WlNTKHNiTZ . — Tjie (^ritiral Edition of the MahatihCd'ata : Adipai ra. 

H. (TANt.ri.i . — Famine in Aneient India, h Iiok Ijeoii arj»:iie(l lliai tlio 
belief that ancient liulia was subject \<o lecnirenl famines is not 
true. From the time of tlu^ Ryreihi tlown In the eml nf ihe (Tnpta 
periotl no famine of a serious nature oceunetl in Tiidia. .\ famine 
table huisi been apjieiided to llie article Oio\vin«»- the dates and Ihe 
localities wJiere famines ottcurred between t)I7 and 191)1) A.(\ 
between 917 and 1900 A.C. 

A. N, XJPADHYK . — Davsanamni of J)eva-^ena. This a crltiial edition 
0 \f a small Jain text' of 51 j^athfis. 

P. V. Bapat. — Unidentified Son > res of the V i mnitimnyya . \ ('hinese 
text, the name of whicl: has been rendered iutf) ]*ali VimuttimaKK^i 
and a Tibetan version^ of wbicb lias been recently di.scoverp^^ is 
lef^arded by the writer as a work of Indian oiif^in. It was written 
in India by Upatissa and not in Ceylon. Fjiatissa has j^iven a 
nomenclature of worms livinjr in the various partr; of the human 
body and also an account, of the development of a child in tlie 
womb week by week. This has been very probably taken from an 
Indian medical work. The ('hinese translations of tlie wmins to- 
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of the worms togretheil with their English renderings of the 
nomenclature as also a description of the foetus are found in the 
present paper. 

Eajexdua Chandha Hazra. — Influence of Tantva on the Smrtinibandhas. 

A. C. WooLKEii . — The Date of the KundamaM. As the story of Rama 
in the Kundamuld indicates that the drama was written later than 
the U ttamcarita (7t.h century), and as Bhoja (llth century) quotes 
passages from the same in his Srnydrapmhdsaj the date of the 
work can be placed between the 7th and the llth century. 

r. K. Godh. — Notes on Indian Chronology, 

(1) A Manuscript of D/iarata-sdstra-grantJia and Identification of 
its Author Laksmidhara, and his Date (3rd quarter of the 
IGth century). 

(2) Reference to Dui^ghatavrUi in Caritravardliaua^s Commentary 
on the Magh'iivamsa, 

(3) Date of Samvatsarddiph'ala-kalpalata of Somadaivajna A.D. 
1G42. 

(4) A Manuscript of Tithiratna by Somadaivajna, 

(5) A Commentary on the Kurrulrasambhava by Jinasaniudrasuri 
and its probale Date (last quarter of the 15th century). 

(G) Date of IlariddMinUraj author of commentaries on the Raghu^ 
vainia and the Kiinidtasainbhava (middle of the 16th century). 


Buddhiprakasa, vol. 82, uo. 1 

{Gujarati (Quarterly) 

Himansuvijaya. — Two Jain architectural works. The author des- 
cribes two Jain arcliitect ural works, liithcrto unknown. They are 
(1) Vattluisrirapayaraiuiiu and (2) rratislliiisara. The first work is 
described in its coloplion, as coiiiijused in V. S. 1372, by one Pheiu, 
the son of Cauda of the Gluiiighakalasa family and resident, of 
luuinanapura. The second work is composed by one Vasunaiidi, 
who seems to be earlier than Hemacandra. The first work is written 
in Prukrt, the second in Sanskrit. 

DECEMBER, 1934 


29 
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Bulletin of the Sohool of Oriontal Btudios, vol. VII, part. 3 

A. K. Coomaraswamy. — Kha and otlmr Words denotldng **Zero'* in 
vonncci)ioft vAth the Metaphysics of Spcuce, Pr, C. shows by re* 
ferences to early Sanskrit texts that ,1jie Hindu mathomaticiana 
selected many of their technical terms from amon'g: the expreasiona 
which were used originally in a purely metaphysical context. 

3f. Burrow. — Iranian Words< in tihe Kharosthi Doanments from 
Cliinah Turkestan, Tlie following words are discii^ed : ajhate 
(of high rank); gamni (treasure store); dramga (a taxation depart- 
ment); Maravara (councillor (?)); dars (load); trusga (dry); 
Sitiyammi (land); thacamnaga (carpet); Noksari (new year); Spasa 
(to spy, to keep w'atch) ; dcnvga (religion (?)) ; nacira (wild animals, 
game); (pleased); slora (horse); Ilinajha (title of a King of 

Khotan). 


Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, no. 2 (November, 1934) 

tRABiiAT Chandra Chakra varti. — Sakftedda and l^ilktaisni. 

K. E. Pi.^DiAROTi. — Vdstaridyd. This is a treatise on architecture 
translated into English witli niotos and diagrams. 

Seshagihi Rao. — Suprahhdtam. It has been shown liere that( tlie term 
‘Suprabhatam,* wliich appeal’s to be a inodein translation of the 
English expre'^sion ‘good morning/ ia quite old in Sanskrit 
literature. 


Ibid., vol. II, no. 3 (December, 1934) 

Brabiiat Chandra (]!iiakravarti. — fkikti-rdila and ,'^dktaisni. 

K.siiiTis CiiANimA CiiATThPri. — Popular Ei ynwhtgy, 

Indian Culture, vol. I, no. 2 (Oelober, J934) 

M. WlNTloRNlTZ . — The JaliKis m ihc JI y 7 nd ian. JAtmiimc. 

C. L. EabRI . — The Anrlcni Hungarian Script and the Brdhnil Character.^ 
A striking siiiiilaiily of the Hungarian Notch signs to those of the 
Asokan script is pointed out in this paper. 

S. K. He. — Caitanya-tcorship ds a Cult, 
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GiftiJA Prasanna Majumdar.; — Dress o-nil Ot]i\er Personal Requisites in 
Ancient India, The styles of rlres’^es in ancient India, the evolu- 
tion of j’Taments, the art of washing* and dying clothes, the matorials 
used tor dresses, — tlieH^ are the suhjecis discussed ill tlie ])aper, to- 
gether with descriptions of the ancient head-dresses, umhiella and 
footwear. ,, 

Matjninath Das-Gupta.— 77/c Buddhist Fi7/d/V(^ of Bengal. 

Hariiiar V. Trivedi.-- 77/c (jcographij of Kautllya. 

Durgac’Harajv Chatterji. — Sources of Knowledge in Buddhist Logic. 


Journal of the Annamalal University, 

vol. Ill, no. 1 (April, 1934) 

R. Ramanttjaciiari. — Vedanta on Freedom and Moral Responsibility. 
This instalment of tlie paper deals witli the Vedanta view of free- 
dom and moral responsibility as interpreted by t^ahkura, Vallabha 
and Srikantha. 

T. B. Nayar. — Three South Indian Metal Images. The author describes 
three metal images representing 8iva (Kiratarjunaiuurti), Parvati 
and Arjuna — all belonging to a Saivaite shrine at Tiruvetakalam in 
South India. The images form a sculptural representation of the 
story of Arjuna’s penance resulting in his acquisition of the 
Pasupafa weapon from Siva who appeared first in the guise of a 
hunter (Kirata). 

M. 0. Thomas — Literaiiire, Jjearning and Libraries in Ancicnti India. 
The opinion is expressed that unlike learning and literature, 
libraries were not in a flourishing condition in ancient India. The 
libraries attached to the educational institurionj^ were not of any 
considerable size. It was only in the Muslim period that libraries 
commenced to be of laiige sizes. 

B. N. Krisiinamurti Sarma. — The Madhra’-Yulyasohlara Meeting — 
'A Fiction. 8ankara who was, according to the Madhvarijaya of 
Narayana Panditacarya, defeated by Madhva in a wordy warfare, 
is generally identified with Vidyasankara Tiirthn, an Acarya of 
the Srnge^'i in the I4th centniy. The paper shows that the 

identification is wrong. 
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V. A. Ramaswami ^\f>TJii,-^Jngannatha Pandita. The merits of the 
poems of the celebrated author Jagaiinatha Pandita of the 17th 
century have been discussed in this instalment. 

Journal of the Assam Research Soolety, 

vol. II, no. 3 (October, 1934) 

Amarnath Ray. — Date of the PhiigaKoia PorCma. The writer assigns 
the date of composition of the Bh'agavata Piirdna (o a period 
between 550 and G50 A.C. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. XX, pt. ii (June, 1934) 

A. S. Altekar. — Yajilopavlta or Sacred^ Thread. YajiiopaviSa 
was originally worn on sacred occasions like sacrifices. It was tlien 
a piece of deer-skin used for covering the upper part of the body. 
It was later on replaced by the upper garment of cotton, wliicli has 
now betin symbolised by ‘threads/ preserving the earlier tradition 
by stringing to them a small piece of deer-skin. 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma. — Kosaldnanda Kdvyam. This is an account of 
the Kosaldnandadxdvya^ an historical poem in Sanskrit by Gahga- 
dhara Misra dealing with the Chauhan rulers of Patna cum 
Samhalpur kingdoms, 

A. C. Banerji. — liaudJi undated Grant of Ranahhnnjadeva . The ins- 
cription has been edited here. 

A. C. Banerji. — So-called Tribal Coinages of Northern India. Beal- 
in'g at the outset with the history of the Arjunayanas and eleven 
oth*er tribesi whose coins have so far been found, the paper gives an 
account of those coins, describing their types, legends, etc. 

Dasaratiia Sarma. — A Contemporary Record of Sivdji'^^i Birth. A 
horoscope drawn during the lifetime of J^ivaji records that lie was 
born on Friday, the third of the dark fortnight of the month of 
Phalgiina in Samvat 1(180 (= A.C. 1028). 

Journal of the Bombay Branoh of the Royal Asiatic Soolety, 

vol. X, nos. 1&2 

K. G. Kttndangar. — Kolhapur Copper-plate Grant of 'Aldlavar.sa- 
deva* The inscription recording the grant of a village in the year 
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S. 882 (900 A.C.) by Akula.varsadeva of the Ilaatrakuta dynasty has 
been edited and translated EnJjlish. 

ilourrial of Indian History, vol. XIII, pt. 2 (August, 1934) 

M. V. XjNAKAtt . — ^leteorology in the Rgveda, 

M. Oovinda PAI. — The Genealogy and the Chronology of the Early 
Kadavihas of Vannvasi, 

V. R. Ramaciiabra Dikshitar. — Bamhandhnm. JJasabnnJha is a 

leigali expression found in the Arthamstii'a and the Smrtis in con- 
nection with some offences punishable with fines, Damhandha 
refers to the one-tenth of the sum forming subject-matter of the 
suit. In the South Indian inscriptions of the Mediaeval period, the 
term occurs in the sense of a tax or an allowance of land or revenue 
as compensation for excavating a tank. 

13. V. Ramanujam. — Divyasnvicaritam , Diryasuricarifin is a poem in 
Sanskrit dealing witli the lives of the Vaisnava Acaryas, and is im- 
portant for the Jiistory of Vaisnavism. Tt is argued in tlie paper 
that the author Gaudavahaua Pandita cannot be earlier than the 
fii>jit half of the Kith century A.C. as generally supposed. 

C. S. K. Rao Sahib. — Al'har*>i Regulation tSy.^tem; when did it end? 

Abdxtl Aziz. — The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

XXIX, no. 4, 1933. 

II. K. Deb. — St, Thomas and a Kushan hing. Mr. Deb prefers VogePs 
reading 3Iastdnaj on the torso found ai> Matliura said to be a statue 
of Knnishkn, to Dr. B. Bhattacharya's rending Castana, and traces 
tlie name in the Ethiopic version of the Acts of St. Thomas. 

. — Susa in Sanshrit Literature, Mr. Deb bas found the xvord 
Susa in an astronomical state^ment in the Matsya Purdnn and 
compares with it a similar statement found hy him in Varahami- 
hra^s Pailcasiddhantila; from this he draws the inference tliat the 
king of Magadha, usually called Sisunuka, who reigned circa 700 
B.C. was in all probability a Susinak, that. i«, a prince from Susa 
(Bib Heal — Sli usb an ) . 
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A. K. Mitra , — The Monrydn Ldh or Dhvaja stfimbhas : Do they co7is- 
titvte independent Order — Mr. M. contends that some of Iho 
AiSokan pillars mighti heon existing before A{5oka as they were 
used to be set up for the habitation of spirits^ etc. 

Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1034 

Dinksh Chandra Sircar. — Epigrnphic Notes: — 

(1) Hiraiiyagarbha. The writer points out that the term 
Hiranyagarbha in expressions like Hiraiiyagarhhn-iyrasiita refers 
to ceremonial of that natne, in which the celebrant had to enter into 
a golden kunda which was aftei’W^ards given away. When taken 
out of that 'golden womb', he was thought to be born of 
Hiranyagarbha. 

(2) Genealogy of the Mnanda Kings of Guntur.’ According 
to tlie writer, Damodaravarman of the Ananda family was a siutps- 
sor of Aitivannan and not a predecessor as lias been supposed by 
Hultzsch . 

iIaideva Singh. — Some Problems in conne.rion ivilh tlie Nydya Theory 
of Perception, 

Philoscphioal Quarterly, vol, X, no. iii (October, 1934) 

n. N. Ragiiavendrachar . — The Place of God in Advaita. 

P, P. S. Sastri — . Do. 

A. C. Mukherji. — Do. 


Printed and pnblisbkl by Sj. Raghunath Seal, n.A., at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, 9, Panchanan Qhose Lane, Calcutta. 
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Abdul Latif , letters compiled by, 461f. 
Abdullah Khan, Commander, 676f., 
6«4f., 687f., 690f., 694, 696ff., 709f., 
712ff. 

Abdur Rahim, Khan Khanan, 6771'. 
Abdus Salam, officer, 702 
Abhidhanacintamai^i, terms of agri- 
culture in, 798f. 

Abhidharmakoua, 238 
Abhidbarmakosa-bhasya, 239 
Abbijit, 3321. 

Abhinavabharati, Na^ya^astra and, 
161.3 

Abhinavagupta, comiueutator, 161-3, 
35111., 352fn. 

Abhisamayalaipkara-aloka, Nirvai^u 
according to, 349 

Abu Zaid, account of Jury given by, 621 
Abul Faxal, letters of, 456, 461,465 
Abul Hassan, Secretary to the Gover- 
nors of Orissa, letters compiled by, 
465f. 

Acyutasiva, teacher, 166 
Adab-i'Alamgiri, historical informa- 
tion in, 469-60 

Adbhuta-sagara, work of Vallala Sena, 
729f. 

Aditi, goddess, 412f., 418, 423, 430 
Adil Khan, admiral, 693; made king of 
Bijapur, 700 

Adil Shah, king of Bijapur, 7201. 
Adityasena, Gauda scribe engaged by, 
672 

Advaita-prakasa, Caitanyu legend 
narrated in, d02fn. 

Agatbocleia, Indo-Greek ruler, 618 
Agni Purana, Biti and Gupa in, 767-79 
Agriculture, 288-300; references in 
Jaina literature to, 79711. See Anci- 
ent India. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 628, 634 ; inva- 
sion of India by, 62511. 

Ahmed Beg Khan, governor of Orissa, 
681f., 684; defeat of, 687ff. 


Aizad Bakhsh Rasa, letters compiled 
by, 463 

A jit Singh of Jodhpur, letters of, 464 
Akbar, Aurangzeb’s letter to, 467 
Akbar, 453; letters of, 466, 469, 460; 
record of correspondence during 
reign of, 466, 461 
Akbariya Kalidasa, 479 
Alakbana, king of Gurjara, 617 
Alahkara Sastra, 771 
Alauddin Islam Khan, governor of 
Bengal, 678 

Al Biladuri, account of Jury given by, 
623 

Al Idrisi, account of Indian kings given 
by, 622-3 

Al Mas’hdl, account of Jury given by, 
621-2 

Alexander, coins of, 71, 77ff. 

Ali Khan Neyazi, 693 
Amadit-ul-Malik, Aurangzeb’s letter 
to, 467 

Ambela Expedition, events leading to, 
26-36 

Amir Khan Pindari, 26 
Amma I, grants of, 98-99 
Ammaraja, Malayapundi grant of, 94 
Amoghavar^a, Sahjao copperplate 
of, 615 ; Nilgunda inscr. of, 618 
Amoghavarsa I, Rastraku^as under, 
91, (Calukya) Vijayaditya’s, conflict 
with, 93f. 

Amoghavarsa 11, 61, 63 

Anahita, Iranian goddess, 407f, 421, 

123 

Anaiida, Jaina Upasaka, 797 
Ariandin, commentator, 307 
Ananta Bba^ta, author of Campu Bha- 
rata, 112 ; whether Karnataka 
domicile of, H2ft'. 

Anat, Semitic goddess, 411 
Ancient Geography, studies in, 642-64 
Ancient India, agriculture in, 288ffi. 
agricultural lauds and labour in, 
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201*2 ; commaDal cultivation in, 
201-2; condition ot husbandmen in> 
289-91 ; famine in, 294-5; fertility of 
soil in, 292-3 ; flood and inundations 
in, 293*4 ; irrigation work in, 
291 ; rainfall in, 295«9 ; Persian 
and Greek coins and their imita- 
tions in, 67-81 ; preservation of 
grains in, 300; Roman coins in, 69f. ; 
sources of danger to crops in, 292; 
trade routes of, 69 

Ancient Indian coins, two new varie- 
ties of, 723-7 

Antialcidas, ludo-Greek king, 515 
Anulia plate, date of, 733 
Apya (Durga), goddess, 430 
Appayya Diksita, Tattvas^uddhi re- 
ferred to by, 577 ff. 

Aram Bakhsh, son of Darab KhaUi 
692f., 719 

Architecture, Indian, 3o8ft‘. ; Maiiryan, 
360ff. ; Persian, 359fl. 

Ar Jvi, goddess, 407f. ; river, 118 
Arhat, 211, 219, 226ff.. 246, 249ff. 
Arrakan, Shah Jahan’s alliance witli 
king of, 693-4 
Ar4i speech, 590f. 

Artemis, goddess, 407fl., 422, 424 
Artha4astra, city-divinities alluded to 
in, 509 fn.; rain-gauge mentioned 
in, 297fn. 

Artists, guild of, 573 
Arya A4vagupta, arhat, 554 
Aryadeva, birth place of, 368ff. ; home 
of, 13742 

Arya Par4va, arhat, 661 
Aiyas, (Indian) homes and migrations 
of, 121-4 

Asaf Khan, vizir, 676, 686 
Asanga, Buddhist teacher, 741 
A4oka, Nalande vihftra founded by, 
567 

A4okavalla Deva, inscrs. during reign 
of, 735f. 

Aspasioi, people, 515-6 
Assaji, Buddhist monk, 62f. 

Astakenoi, people, 516 
Astronomical Kali Age, beginning of, 
687 ff. 


Atmavftda. See Brahmav&da. 

Auka, son of Dhanika, 616 
Aurangzeb, 168-60, 462-68; letters of , 
454 

Marhatta campaigns of, 469 ; religious 
grants of. 465 

Avalokitavrata, 217, 234. 237 
Avanti coins, 724-5; specimen of, 
7234 

Avataras, 23-24 
Avidya=sva8ana, 4 

Aya Mai Jaipuri, letters compiled by, 
559 

Ayodhya, mentioned in Bengal inscrs., 
324, 324fn., 327fji. 

Bahadur Khan, Zamindar of Hijli, 678 
Bahar-i-Sukham, historical information 
in, 460 

Bahar Khan, admiral, G93 
Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, work of Miraa 
Nathan, 672f. 

Bairam Beg, commander, 677f., 704; 
appointed jagirdar of Burdwan, 684; 
made governor of Bihar, 696 ; death 
of, 705 

Bkladitya, sou of Bhattaraja, 619 
Balarama, Dionysos identifled with, 288 
Baudh plates of Uaiiabhanjadcva (year 
58), 473-7 ; geographical names men- 
tioned in, 474-5 ; 

Halika, Jodhpur insbr. of, 34111. 

Bell Capital, note on origin of,' 12o*36, 
358-67 

lienagourn of Ptolemy, Veiigi identifl* 
ed with, 159 

Bengal, chronology o£ Sena kings of, 
728-36 ; scribes of, 571 ; Shah Jahan’s 
administrative arrangements in, 
692-3 

Bhadra. Buddhist monk, 562 
Bhadra, second queen of Haricandra, 
342 

Bhadraya4as, a coin- type adopted by, 
511 

Bhakti-bhava-pradipa, work of Jaya- 
gop ala-da sa, 316f 

Bhamati, date of composition of, 346 
Bhanukara, contemporary of Sher 
Shah, 488 
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Bh&ratitirtha, guru of Mftdbava, 8031., 
810 

Bhartrhari, suppose J commentator on 
Mimaqiisa S&tras, 452fii. 

Bhartrmitrai V^ttikara, 451-2 
Bhaskara (different from Veclilatin 
Bhaskara)) son of Divakara and 
pupil of drikantha Bhatta, 351ff . 
Uhaskaraoarya, critic of 8ankara, 318 ; 

trorks of, 348ff. 

Bhatrpatta. Quhila king, 614f. 

Bha^^a, son of Guhila. 618f., 020 
Bbava-dasa, Vrttikura, 449f. 
Bhavapraka^ana, Mahanaiaka referred 
to in, 493 

Bhlma4ukla, king of Benares, 566 
Bhir mound, coins found at, 71ff . 

Bhoja, author of drfig&rapraka^a, 767, 
769. 77dP; Barab and Daulatpur 
copperplates of, 155; Daulatpur 
inscr. of, 338 ; Gwalior pra^asti of. 
341 ; Kamasutra in, 12-13 ; King, 505 ; 
Pratihara king, 614, 617, 620 
Bbojadeva, king of Dhara, 567, 569 
Bhojavarmadeva, Belava copperplate 
of, 371 f. 

Bhummajaka, Buddhist monk, 62f. 
Bibliographical Notes, 204-10, 400-403 
Bilochpur, battle of, 675-6 
Dodbayana, Vrttikura, 433f. 
Bodhisattva, 214, 220, 243ff. 

Bombay, £. 1. Company takes posses- 
sion of, 523 

Brahmadatta, king of Ka4i, 539 fn. 
Brabmaloka, Raivata’s journey to, 
546 

Brahman, Buddhist conception of, 
277ff. ; Vijiiana identical with, 2, 8f. 
Brabmapas, age of, 533-40; astronomi- 
cal references in, 533-8 
Brahmapa period (earliest), determina- 
tion of solstices and equinoxes at, 
336-7 

Brahmapa-sarvasva, work of Halayu- 
dha, 731f. 

Brahmanism, relation between early 
Buddhism and, 274-87 
BrahmasOtras, Upani^adic divergences 
synthesised in, 11 


BrahmasOtra-bhasya, work of Bhiikar- 
ftoarya, 348 

Brahmavada, Atmavada, « Vi jftiha* 
▼ada, 2 

Brahma vadi ns, 8ff« 

Brhadarapyakopaaisad-bh&fyti, author- 
•hip of, 356 fn. 

BtrhatkalpasOtra, two kinds of fields 
mentioned in, 798 

British rule, relations between civil 
and military authorities in early 
days of. 523-32 

Buddha, 219ff., 238, ’245ff. ; date of 
parinirvana of, 735f. , Devadatta’s 
attitude towards, 61f. ; Jaina 
criticism of, 6lf. ; no-soul theory 
of, 742ff* 

Buddha (mitra), donor, 576 

Buddhadeva, Vaibhasika teacher, 558f. 

Buddhabood, state of, 212, 244ff. 

Buddha-lndra, dual divinity, 521 

Buddhasena, Bodh-Gaya inscr. of, 736; 
Tarandtha’s information about, 736 

Buddhism, anatta doctrine in, 742ff., 
795; <araban’ according to, 785ff. ; 
aspects of, 742ff. ; basic ideas of, 
742ff. ; basic ideas of Saipkhya oom- 
pared with those of, 748ff . ; central 
conceptions of, 740 ; classification of 
mental phenomena in, 744fn., 746; 
conception of self in, 283ff. ; decaden- 
ce of, 286ff; Dharma as basic con- 
ception of, 758ff, ; 'Dharma* theory 
according to, 74dff. ; doctrine of desire 
in, 737ff ; features of, 737ff. ; 'maha- 
bhutas’ according to, 747 fn. ; 
periods in development of 741 ; 
philosophic basis of, 740ff. ; reasons 
for birth and growth of, 282-3; 
Taranatha’s History of, 551-9 ; 
Vedanta compared with, If. 

Buddhism (Early), forms of, 785ff. ; 
relation between Brahmanism and, 
274 ff. ; Buddhism (Pali), four Ways 
and four Fruits in, 785-96 

Buddhists, Dharma of, 749ff. 

Buddhist Sangha, 275, 281 

Buddhist texts, Kuchean translation 
of, 585f. 
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Bukka I, king of Vijayanagart 80iff . 
Caitanya, as an autbori 301-20 ; early 
OosTamins inspired by, 307 ff . ; 
education of, 301 f.; Ke^ava Bbatta 
S&^mirrs disputation with, 302f. ; 
organisation of followers of, 305-7; 
writings of, 307ff. ; verses ascribed 
to, Sllflf. 

Caitanya-oaritamfta, Sanskrit verses 
ascribed to Caitanya in, 3l3f. 
Caitanya-dasa, commentator, 315 
Cakrapani Kavi, brother of Hari 
Kavi, 479 

C&lukyaa (Eastern). 90-99 
Calukya-Bhima I, 96-8; six inscrip- 
tions of, 96ff. 

CampS, agriculture in, 288f. 

CampO Bh&rata, domicile of author of, 
112-115 

CaropO style, origin of, 112ff. 
Can^akinnara J&taka, 346f. 
Candanap&la, king, 558 
Cap^avarman, king, 780ff. 
Can^avarman, successor of 8akti- 
varman, 158 ; Komara plates of, 369f . 
Candellas, 6l8f. 

Candr&ditya, Pallava king, 369 
Gandragupta II, S&hasaAka as appella- 
tion of, 48f. 

Gandragupta Vikram&ditya, Govinda 
compared to. 48-53 

Gamatic Records, historical informa- 
tion in, 464 ; remission of salt tax 
mentioned in, 464 

Catustava, work of N&garjuna, 82-89 
Cbabbaggiyas, 60, 62ff . ; centres of, 63 
Cbahar Chaman-i-Brabman, im- 
portance of, 462 

Gbarles II, transfer of Bombay to the 
Company by. 523 
Cbatsu inscr., 618ff. 

ChicacoJe grant, identification of 
8arapallik& in, 782f. 

China, Kalidasa in, 666-70 
Citta, Buddhist explanation of, 4ff% 
Coins, from Avanti, 724f. ; from 
Mathura, 725*7; manufacture of, 
68f. 

Coinage (Indian), origin of, 67ff.| coin- 


type, * Apollo: Tripod,* 513f. ; 
Apollodotus, 512if. ; ^Elephant: 
Bull,* 512f. ; (Indo-Qreek) , 509-22; 
‘Nike,* 514*5; Pile! of Dioscuri, 515; 
Zeus with thunderbolt, 521 
Gol. Garnac, Shah Alam IT defeated 
by, 625 

Copperplate grant from Sundarban. 
321-31, iconographic and (esthetic 
significance of, 322 
Dabok inscr., 615 

Dumodara Mi^ra, redactor of Mah&n&- 
taka, 494, 505f. 

Danaides, legend pf, 419 
Danda, Gau^a Kfiyastha, 572 
Dantidurga, RfistrakfitB> king, 615 
Darab Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, 686, 
692, 692 fn., 703f., 707, 715, 717, 
719; treachery of, 718 
Darya Khan, general, victory of, 687ft'. 
Darya Khan Rohilla (Sber Khan 
Fathjang). commandant, 697ff. 
Dasavaik&lika. terms of agriculture 
mentioned in, 798 
Da4avatara temple inscr., 615 
Dastur-ul- Amal-i- Agahi , importance 

of, 459 

Datta Raja, 728 fti. 

Dawar Bakhsh, son of Khusrau, 676 
D. D’souza, Portuguese chieftain, 703, 
707 

Deopara inscr. of Vijayasena, 571 
Devadatta, five special rules pressed 
by, 61f. 

Devendrabuddhi, 226 
Dhammadinna, disciple of Buddha, 794 
Dhammasangani, four ways discussed 
in, 788 

Dhanika, son of Guhila, 615 
Dbar&var^a, chief of Mount Abu, 154 
Dharma, basic conception of Buddhism. 
758 ff. 

Dharmas (of Buddhists) and Gunas 
(of Siipkhyas), 737-60 
Dharmatrata, Ddanavarga, compiled 
by 559 , Vaibha^ika teacher, 559 
Dharmika, brahmana, 559 
Dhim&n, son of Vitpfila, 571 
Dhruvasamini, 49 f. 



Dhvaia-stambhas, 125 fp., 360 if. 
Digha-nik&yaj Tevijja Satta of, 281 ; 

composition of Suttas of, 281 f. 
Dionysos (god)) Balarama identified 
with, 288 

Dipainkara^riinana, Jayasila’s con- 
tomporaneity with, 89 
Dravidio ‘Water,’ 37-47. 

Durgasimha, Paftcatantra version of, 
i64-5. 

Durranis, 261, 265 If ; British attitude 
towards) 624-41 

Dutaiigadn, work of Subhata, 494 ff., 
495 fa. 

Dvaravatl) Srsna’s capital, location 
of, 541-50 
Dwaraka 542 ff. 

Dyaus, Indian god, 428 

East India Company, 624 

East India, popular goddesses of, 17-18 ; 

Theriomorphism in, 22-23. 
Ekavyavaharikas, 235 f. 

Empirical reality) recognition of, 580 f. 
Euthydemus I, territory of, 518 
Eyre CootC) appointed by the Company, 
524; theory of military indepen- 
dence enunciated by, 524-6 
Eaiyaz-ul-Qawanin, historical informa- 
tion in, 460 
Faizi, letters of, 461 
Faramin-i-Muhammad Sbahi-o-Ba’za-i- 
Shahan-i-Salf, importance of, 465 
Feringhi pirates, 679 
Fojdar, Deputy Governor of Malwa, 
466; letters collected by, 460-7 
Fou-Nan, genealogy of kings of, 145 
Gabbhini.Sutta, Sobgaura copperplate 
and Mahasthan inscr. interpreted 
with evidence from, 57 ff. 
Gahadavalas, 327 

GandharS) figure of Vajrapani ut, 521 
Gandhara relief (in Indian Museum), 
344£r. 

Gandharva Siipha, donor) IL6ff. 
Gandhara, father of Ran^bhaujadeva. 
473 

Gafigadasa. grammarian, 301 
Ga^gaS) 340, 584; Vijayaditya’s 

victory over, 93f. 


Gauda sci'ibeS) 572f. 

Gho^nka, Buddhist teacher, 554, 559 
Girinagara, same as Raivataka, 54 
Girnar hills, antiquity of, 548ff . 

GHu, Kashmirian commentary on, 353 
Gita commentaries) 348-57 
Gokarna Ksetra, sacred place ifl North 
Kanara, 115 

Gopal Jadun, commandant, 699 
Gopala-caritra (or Premamrta)) author- 
ship of, 314-15 
Goparuya, king, 368f. 

Govinda (Ras^rakuta), Candragupta 
Vikramaditya compared to, 48-53 
Govindapur plate, 732 
Govindananda, author of Ratnaprabhu, 
480; successors of, 480-81 
Guhila IT, son of Harsaraja, 618, 620 
Guhila Bhatrpatta, 339 
Guhila family, 339, 342 
GuhilaS) 614f. 

Gunas (of Samkbyas), Dharnms (of 
Buddhists) and, 737-60 
GurjaraS) history of, 613-23 
Ourjara-Pratihara. 337 ff., 5826. 
Gurjuresvara, meaning of, 583 
Haft Anjiman, importance of, 467-9 
Halnyudba Bhatta, spir.tual adviser 
of Lakstnana Sena, 731fT. 

Huruvall, 479; verses from, 484-5 
Haribhudra Suri, plough mentioned 
by, 798; Nirvana according to, 214, 
223 

Haricandru, king, 559; Pratibaras 
descended from, 342f. 

Marihara I, king, 804, 809f. 

Hariliarn IT, son of Bukka 1, 802f., 
8b9f. 

Hariscandra, brahniuiiu ancestor of 
Pratibaras, 584 

Hanvanisa, Dvaravatl in, 546ff . ; 
genealogy of Sauras^ra kings accord- 
ing to, 540 

Harsaraja, son of Samkaragana, 614, 
616ff, 

Hastivarrnau, contemporary of Saniu- 
Jra Gupta, 158 

Hinayauists, 124f., 2241f . ; esreuce of 
Nirvana according to, ‘2l6f. 
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Hinduism, Daiftratftras in, 23-24; 

Pre- Aryan elements in, 2o 
Hfdayatfira, disciple of Sad&^ira, 166 
Hughes, Admiral, 526 
Humaynn, letters of, 461 
Ibn Khurdadba, account of Indian 
kings given by, 621 
Ibrahim Khan Fathjang. viceroy in 
Bengal, |378, 681, 687f., defeat and 
deathof, 688, 690fn., 694fn.; Shah 
Jahan opposed at Akbarnagar by, 
684-86, submission of^ 691 f. 

Ibr&him Khan Gardi, 259, 266 ; death 
of, 262ff., 270 fn. ; Riihelas attacked 
by, 260-61 

Ihkam-i-Alamgiri, historical informa- 
tion in, 469 

Inaypt Khan, letters compiled by, 460 
luayat Ullah, letters compiled by, 
457ff. 

India, religious literature of, 274f. 
India and Iran, garments of, 423-26 ; 
Great Goddess in, 406-30 ; symbolical 
representations of, 423ff. * 

Indian architecture, Coomaraswamy 
on diffusionist hypothesis regarding, 
368ff. 

Indian coinage, origin of, 676'. 

Indian Culture, Pre- Aryan elements 
in, 14.25 

Indian hymnology, 148 
Indian Museum, Gandhara relief 
in, 344-47 

Indian Scripts, origin of, 24 
Indo-China, literati of, 146; Indian 
epic-themes and Saiva Siddhanta 
in, 146-47 ; South Indian place-names 
in, 144-45; Tantrism in, 146f. 
Indo-Chinese kings, Pailava titles 
of, 146 

Indo-Chinese social life, some Dravi- 
dian features io, 143-47 
Indo-European languages, 590f. 
Indo-Greek coin-types, 509-22 
ladra III, father of Qovinda IV, 51 
Indrabhfiti Gautama, disciple of Maha- 
vira, 797f. 

Indradhruva, brahmapa, 558 

Indravy&karapa, grammar, 558 


Itisha-i-Hamid-iid-Din, historical in- 
formation in, 4664)7 
Insha-i-Jan Muhammad, letters com- 
piled by, 405 

Insha-i-Jan Zarbakhsh, historical 

information in, 464 
Iiishai Abdul Latif, importance 
of, 461-62 

Inshai-Faiai, importance of, 461 
loshai Farsi, importance of, 464 
Inshai-Ibrahim, importance of, 462 
Inshai-Inayat Ullab, historical infor- 
mation in, 462 

iiishai-i-Nami, importance of, 461 
Inshai-i-Roshan Kalam Bhupat, 
importance of, 462-63 
lushai Usafi, importance of, 461 
Itibar Khan, commandant, 676 
Itimad Khan,691, 695, 702 
Jadda, Gau^a Kayastha, 672 
Jahangir, 674ff. ; correspondence 
during reign of, 456, 461f. ; letters 
of, 454, 456, 460; Shah Jahan’s 
letter to, 405; Shah Jaban’s recon- 
ciliation with, 722 
Jahangir Quli Khan, Governor, 69'/ 

Jai Singh, chief of Jaipur, 710 
Jaina astronomy, yuga in, 332ff. ; s:im- 
vatsaras in, 333fF. ; seasons in, 
335f. 

.Jaina calendar, 332-36 
Jaina hymns and magic squares, note 
on, 148-53 

Jaina literature, references to agri- 
culture in, 797-800 
Jainism, hymnology in, 148 
Jaipur, official letters of Mughal period 
at, 464 

Jaitbamul, letters written by, 463 
James Stuart, Major-General, hi!> 
attitude towards the Government, 
526-27 ; arrest and.dismissal of, 527 
Jam-yah-shad-pa, analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana in commentarv 
of, 221-33; literature consulted in, 
233f. 

Jan Libsenser, Dutchman, 680:n. 
Jarasaudha, 542ff. 

Jassa Singh, Sikh chief, 6d8f. 
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JfttakA stories, stQpas commemorating 
inoidents of, 345fn. 

Jati, householder, 554 
Java, primitive dances and piayh 
. in, 144 

Jayapala, Gauda K&yastha, o72 
Jayasena, date of Janibigha iuhci. 
of, 736 

Jaya4ila, date of, 89 
Jayabhahjadeva, land grant of, 47o 
dayatirtha, 350 

.fayavarmao, king of Caiiiboja, I46f. ; 
(late of, 160 

diva GosVHmin, author of Jihakti- 
sandarbha, 314 

tlonagarh, Muslim con<lue^it of, 4(U 
Jiiniigad -Girinagar 
Jurz (Gurjara), 62011'. 

Kakka, ruler of Vallamandala, 319f. 
Kakkuka, Ghatiyala inscr. of, 341 f. 
Kakiid: kakubh: *kakuh, notes on, 
560f. 

Kala, relationship bctwocn Zcrvaii 
and, 426ff. 

Kali, goddess, 429; connett^Hl with 
Aditi, 130 

Kalidasa, date of, 7631i. ; iruditiouul 
account of, -jOOfl'. 

Kalimat'i.Aiirangzeb, iinporiuiice of, 
457 

Kalimat-i-Taibat, historical iiiforiiiU' 
tion lu, 457-68 

Kalinga, fall of. 782f. ; Simhapuru of, 
368ff. 

Kaniahayiluikan, philosophical tree- 
tise of Buddhists, 146 
Kamarupa, Muhamniad-i-Bukhtiyar'.s 
attack on, 734 

Karoasutra, quotations by Bhoja 
from, 12-13 
Kanauj, 340, 3421. 

Kani^ka, king of Jalandbara, 551 f , 
954 ; Kosam inscr. of, 575-76 
Karhad plate, 618 

Karkaraja, 617 ; Baroda plate of, 6l6f. 
Karnama-i-Jaithamul, historical in- 
formation in, 463 
Karaapa^a, 67 

Kashirftj Shivdev, secretary of Suju* 


iid-daulah, 263f. ; account of third 
battle of Pknipat recorded by, 259-73 
Kasyapa: Kai^^apa: kaccbapa, notes, 
on, 561-63 
Kaula rites, 488if. 

Kaumudimahotsava, date of Kalidasa 
and, 763-66 

Kaundapa, V’idyaranya praised by, 
806f. 

Kaundinya Jay a Varman, king of 
Fou-Nan, 144 

Kau^asthalT. See Dvilruvati. 

Kaii.sitaki Brahmaiia, astronomical 
references in, 534ff. 

Kavikarnapura, commentator, 307 
Kilvyulankara-sutras, mention of 
Candragupta in, 761 
Kayasthas (Bengali), einnloyed by 
Kosahi Guptas, 572; social position 
of, 573-74 

Kaya-traya-n vatiira-inukha, Nirva na 

according to, 220-21 
Kesava Bba^^ K&Hmiri, scholar and 
commentator, 302ff. 

Khutut-i-Shivaji, historical inlonna- 
tion in, 16.3 

Khidmat-purasi Khan, adopted son 
of Wazir Khan, 689, 697, 699, 706 
Khwajah Duud, l>S4, 701, 710 
Kliwajab Ibrahim, 684, 704, 710 
Kbwajah Idrak, Chamber la in, 685 f. 
Khwand Amir, historian, letter.'. 

compiled by, 161 
Kitagiri, 63 

Kollabhiganda Vijayaditya IV, 99 
Koraarti plates, Maharaja Candavat' 
man of, 780-84 . 

Koi^ala Guptas, Bengali Kayasthas 
employed by, 572 

Koisaiii (ancient Kuusainbi), Bodbi- 
.sottva image at, 575 
Kosam inscr. of Kai>iska, 575 f. 

Krsiiu, capital of, 541 If. 

Krsna, teacher, 558 
Krtjiia II, .son of Anioghavarsa, 97 
Kr.sna TII, Karhad plate of, 618 
Kr.^nadasa Kavirnja, 311, 31'> 
Kr^iiakariiarorta, authorship of coni- 
iiieotary of, 315 
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Kn^akiiikara-dasa, 816 
Kr 90 ar&ja, son of Auka, 616f. 
Kt.takoti> author, 433 f. 

K^ttivasa Ojha, Bengali poet, 496, 507 
Ksitipala, king, 337 
Kucha, early history of, 588 
Kuchean or Western Ar^i, 585>9l! 
Ku^uhara, identical with Gurjirni.la, 
150 

Kularnava, doctrines in, 489-90, 491 
Kulika, brahnia^a, 554 f . 

Kumarajiva, Buddhist scholar, 588 
Kumarila Bha^^a, Upavarsa praised 
by, 431 ff., 436 fn. 

Kundalavanavihara, monastery in 
Kashmir, 552 

Kunwar Pahar Singh, son of Raja Bir 
Singh Deo Bundela, 700, 710, 712 f. 
Kuvana, monastery in Jalandhara, 552 
Kyat, coin current in Burma, 143 
Jjaghu Bhurata, date of Laksiuaiui 
Sena’s birth mentioned in, <30 
Laksa^va, king, 554 f * 

Laksma^a Sainvat, beginning of, 751, 
733, 736 

Laksmanasena, 326; date of, 72811'.; 
date of Anulia plate of, 733 ; date 
of Madhainagar, Govindapur, and 
Sundarban plates of, 732; date of 
Tapandighi plate of, 729, 732 ; date 
of Saktipur plate of, 729, 733; 
Madhainagar copperplate of, 338 
Laksmidhara, poet, 479f. 

Laotian, version of Paiicatantra, 105 
LegS'bsad-gser-phreh, work of Tsoh- 
kba-pa, 212; analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana according to, 
214-21 

Liaka Kusul'^ka, satrap, 515 
Lihga and yoni, cult of, 20f . 

Lihga cult, older than Mohenjo-daro, 
21; focus of, 21-2; in Brahmanism, 
22 

Li-yen, Buddhist monk, 588f. 

Lohitaka, Buddhist monk, 62f . 
Lokayatikas, Nirvai;^a according to, 
237 

Lord Cornwallis, Timur Shah's corres- 
pondence with, 635 


Lord Macartney, Governor, 525 ff. 

Lord Wellesley, foreign policy enforced 
by, 639 ff. 

Lotus, symbolic Hignihcance of, 
127 ff. 

Lotus capitals, divergences between 
Bell capitals and, 135-36 ; origin of, 
365 ff. 

Madhainagar plate, 338 ; date of, 
732 

Madbavacarya, identity of Vidyarapya 
and, 401-10 

Mudhavamantri, Governor of Goa, 806, 
810 

Madhyade4a, extent of, 475 
Madhyamika, place-name, 518 
Madhyamikas, 216f., 219 ff. 
Madommanapala, Samantaraja, 324, 
326,326 fn.,327 fn., 329 
Magadha, caste-name, 783 
Magic squares, diagrams of, 150, 151, 
153 

Mahabat Khan, general, 675 ff.> 707-9, 
713, 720, 722 

Mahabhadanta, designation, 552 
Mahabbnrata, information regarding 
location of Dwaraka in, 542 ff. 
Mahudeva, Buddhist monk, 552, 
556 

Mahadeva, Gau^a Kayastha, 572 
Mahamandalika, daiva worshipper, 
325, 326 fn., 329 

Mabanama, Gotaina’s instruction to, 
794 

Mabana|aka, chronology and text of. 
493-98; views regarding origin of, 
498-501 

Mahanataka Problem, 493-508 
Mahapadma, 552 
‘Maharaja’ in inscriptions, 154ff. 
Maharanaka Vasudeva barman, donee, 
324, 330 

Mahasamuju, Mahayana text, 558 
Mahastban, Brahmi inscr. of, 57-66 
Mahavlra, bhiksu, 558 
Mahayana, beginning of propagation 
of, 654-57 

Mahdhoji Sindhia, 636 
Mahendrapala, Pratihara king, 618 



Mahipala, 618f., 620 
*Maisoloi’ of Ptolamy, Masulipatam 
identified with, 169 

Maitrayani Upani^ad, summer solstice 
according to, 640 

Majmua az Bias, importance of, 465 
Malabar, brith-place of Sankara, 146 
Malava, Pratihara kjings of, 342-43 
Malaya Peninsula, traces of Indian 
religions and philosophy in, 146-47 
Malhar Bhat, grant from Aurangzeb 
received by, 465 

Malik Ambar, minister of Ahmadnagar, 
720ff. ; alliance between Shahjahan 
and, 721-22 

Malik Husain, nephew of Ihtamam 
Khan, 693 

Mallapadeva, Pi-^hapuram inscr, of, 
94f. 

Manadeva Suri, works of, 160, 150fn. 
Mandana, 678fn., 681 
Manimanjari, 349 

Man Singh, Zamindar of Bengal, 6S5 
Manoel Tavares, Portuguese chieftain, 
687, 690, 703, 707 
Mangi, Nolamba king, 9df. 

Marathas, 26dff. ; debacle of, 264-65; 
plundered and captured by Shah*s 
troops, 265-69’ 

Markandeya Parana, topographical 
information jontained in, 642tf. 
Masum Khan, son and successor of 
Musa Khan, 678-79, 687, 697, 707 
Mathanadeva, vassal king, 154, SSSf., 
619 

Mathura, .Yndavas migrated from, 
542fF. 

Mathura coins, 725-27 ; specimen of, 
726-26 

Maudgalyayana, 557 
Manes, coins of, 515 fn. 

Mauryan architecture, 360ff. 

Mehrauli pillar inscr., similarity of 
verse in Vamana’s Kavyalaiikara- 
sutras with third stanza of, 761 
Menandari Greek king, 611 f. ; coin- 
types of, 618 

Meng Khamaung, king of Arrakan, 
694fn. 


Mettiya, Buddhist monk, 62f. 

Miguel Rodrigues, Portuguese 
Governor, 679, 683 
Mihira Bhoja, king of Kanauj, 339f. 
Minayeff, J. P., 811ff. ; biographical 
sketch of, 811-16; list of works of, 
816-26 

Minhaj-i-Shiraj, information about 
Laksmana Sena in, 731, 733f. 

Mir Jafar, 624, 628 

Mir Shams, admiral, 687f., 690, 697, 
707 

Mir Sufi, tutor, 707 
Mir Q isim, 624, 628 
Mirza Afrasiyab, son of Darab Khan, 
707, 717 

Mirza Akbar Shah, 6371!. 

Mirza Bagi, bakhsi, 685, 693 
Mirza Hidayetulla, officer, 693 
Mirza Mulki, diwan, 693 
Mirza Nathan, 673, 683fn., 691, 698 
Mirza Rustam, governor of Allahabad, 
675, 681, 699, 701, 703 
Mirza Rustam Dandahari, com- 
mandant, 696f., 701 
Mirza Salih, son of Mirza Sbahi, 6S4, 
693 

Mirza Yusuf, commander, 6>9 
Mitrami.4ra, author of Viramitrodayu, 
807 

Mi-yar-ul-Adrak, importance of, 465 
Moggallana, disciple of Buddha, 280 
Mohammad Salih Kambhu, letters 
compiled by, 460 

Mohammad Usaf, letters compiled by, 
461 

Mohanadusa, meaning of 'mahanataka* 
according to, 499fn., 506 fn. 
Mohenjo-daro, Linga cult older than, 
21 

Mother Goddess, cult of, 405fF. ; 
original Indian conception of, 14f. ; 
origin and development of concep- 
tion of, 414ff. ; Sumerian origins of, 
16 ; various forms of, 412 
Mount Meros, location of, 293fn. 
Mubarak Khan, death of, 719 
Mudgaragomin Siddhapati, brahmapa, 
566f. 
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Mughal emperors, historical impor- 
tance of letters of, 470flF. 

Mughal History (1626 — 1707), un- 
explored source of, 453-72 
Muhammad Salih, Bakhshi, 606, 717 
Muhammad Taqi, governor of Orissa, 
682 

Mujmut-i-Mnnshiat, historical infor- 
mation in, 464 

Mukhlis Khan, diwan of Bihar, 691 
Mukhtar Beg Nawazish Khan, gover- 
nor of Kashmir, 463 
Mula-Dwaraka, 646 
Multan, antiquity of, 513f. 

Mullah Muhammad Lari, minister of 
Bi japur, 700, 720 ; death of, 721 
Mumtsz Mahal, queen, 713, 716 
Munshiat Tabrezi, importance of, 
462 

Munshi Gandar Bhan, letters com- 
piled by, 462 

Munshi Har Karn. letters compiled 
by, 456 

Murad Bakhsh, birth of, 715 
Musa Khan, Zamindar of Bengal, 678, 
690 

Muslim Rulers, poets enjoying patro- 
nage of, 478ff . 

Muttra, Hindu temple at, 465 
Nagabhata 11, Vatsaruya’s successor, 
339f., 616, 620 

Naga Loka (or Indian Archipelago) , 
division and description of, 121f. 
Nagarjuna, Buddhist teacher, 247, 
741; Nalanda Vihara expanded by, 
657 

Najib-ud-daulah, 260, 262, 268f. ; Sin- 
dhiu’s corps overthrown by, 263 
Naianda, enlargement and foundation 
of, 557 ) Sariputra born at, 556f. 
Naniaa, Goddess, 407; cult of, 408ff. 
Nanda, king, 552 
Nandimitra, arhat, 554 
Niinyadeva, king of Mithila, Vijaya 
Sena's victory over, 728, 730 
Naraka land, division and description 
of, 123-24 

Narayanapala, king of Gauda, 618 
Narfiyana Saras vati. poet, 480-81 


Narayapatlrtha, author of Bala- 
bodhini, 480 

Narodha, date of inscr. of, 165; 
V^yomadivB mentioned in, 165-66; 
monastery of, 166 
Nashir Khan, commandant, 697, 714 
Natyadarpana, 163 
Natya4&stra, Abhinavabharati and, 
161-63, date of, 161 

Navadvipa, centre of learning, 301f., 
311 

Nawab Mohammad Ali Hassan Khan, 
letters compiled by, 460 
Nigar Nama Munshi Malik Zada, 
importance of, 463 
Nilgunda inscr. 618 

Nirvana, 211ff. ; attributes of, lOfn.; 
conception of, 214fir. ; 235ff. ; defini- 
tion of, 280ff. ; Hinayanic view of, 
214-18, 224-28 ; Madhyamika view of, 
219-21, 231-32; Mabayanic theo- 
ries ^bout, 239ff. ; Prasangika 
view of, 232*33 ; Yogacara view of, 
218-19, 229-30 

Ni^^anka Malta, king, 368 
Nityananda, successor of Caitanya, 304 
No Badah-i-Munir, historical informa- 
tion in, 460 

Nolambas, Vijayaditya’s victory over, 
92-93 

Nrsimha, author of Prayogaparijata, 
807 f. 

Nuniz, chronicle of, 808f. 

Nur Jahan, 674f. ; letters of, 454 
Nur Mohammad, letters compiled by, 
461 

Nuskha-i-Aish Afza, importance of, 
465 

Nyayasara, Sarvajna's authorship of, 
163-65 

Nyayasudha, ekasatta-vada of, 581 
Orissa, informations for detailed his- 
tory of, 465f. j Mughal demand of 
land revenue from, 466 ; occupied by 
Shah Jahan, 681-82 
Oudh, overrun by Darya Khan, 
697 

Padyavali, 311; Siksastaka as men- 
tioned in, 312-13 
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PMas, ms., 827 fo. 

Pali literature, Brahman in, 277t. 
PallavaS) Vija^&ditya’s victory over, 92 
Pampa, Kanarese poet, 95 
Psfloa Siddhanta, beginning of Magha 
according to, 540 

Pancatantra, comparisons of versions 
of, 107ff. ; four versions of, 104ff. ; 
languages of, 107; Vasubhaga’s ver- 
sion of, 104ff. 

Papdft^ns* 544 ; probable date of, 533, 
53gf. 

Panduka, Buddhist monk, 62f. 

Panipat (1761), Afghan victory at, 
626; battle of, 258-73; debacle of 
Maratha army in, 264-65 ; death of 
Ibrahim Khan Qardi in, 269-73; 
Marathas plundered and captured 
in, 265'69 

Panini,. relation between Ilkpraiiia- 
khya and, 665ff. 

Paricchedi, family name, 99 
Parvez, 674ff., 700ff. 

Pa-88U-wei, priestly order of Indo- 
nesia, 146 

Patala, division and description of, 
122-23 

Patanjali, 667f. ; Upavar^a posterior 
to, 434-35 

Pedus elephant, notes on, 563-65 
Periplus of Erythraean Sea*, 612 
Persian architecture. 369f. 

Persian letters for historical informa- 
tion, 453, 455 ; two classes of, 456-56 
Peukolaos, coins of, 511 fn. 

Philip Aridaeus, coins of, 71 . 

Pi4&ca, Gita commentator, 355 
Pistapura, capital of Kalinga, 158; 

royal families of, 783f . 

Porus, Alexander's victory over, 616 
Prabhakaravardhana, 614 
Prabhanjanavarman, Chicacolo grant 
of, 782 

Prabhasa, situation of, 644 
Prajuapanasutra, agriculturists de- 
signated as Aryas in, 799 
Pramanas, Upavarsa’s definition of, 
438-39 

Pramana-varttika, 215, 233 


Pramana-varttika-alaipkara, work of 
Prajnakaragupta, 225 
Praspavyakarana, terms of agricul- 
ture mentioned in, 798 
Prasannamatr, king, 101 
Pratapa, Rohtasgadh Rock-inscrip- 
tion of, 327 

Pratapadhavala , ruler of Japila, 
327, 327fn. 

Pratihara, meaning of, 341 
Pratihara dynasty; origin of, 337-43, 
582-84, 762 ; throe branches of, 342f . 
Pratiharas, 613 

Pratyekabuddhas, 214, 223, 231, 232, 
245 

Pravarasena, emperor, 155 
Prayogaparijata, work of Nrsimha, 
807f. 

Prayogaratnaiiiala, work of Caundapa, 
806f. 

Premamrta-rasayana sioira, text of, 
317ff. 

Pulake^i Jana^raya, Nausari grant 
of, 337f. 

Pulake4in II, 614 
Funabbasu, Buddhist monk, 62f. 
Puragupta I, brother of Skandagupta, 
156 

Puranic Traditions (about earlier 
Homes and Migrations of Indian 
Aryas), 121-24 
Parana, queen, 619 

Purusarthaprabodba, work of Brahma- 
nanda Sarasvati, 804 
Puri, Caitanya's arrival at, 304 
Puru.^ottam Dev, Zamindar of Orissa, 
682 

Purva-Khatika, place-name, 324f. 
Purva Mimamsa Sutras, Old Vrtti- 
karas on, 431-62 

Pusyagupta, ^Sudari^ana’ built by, 299 
Qandahar, fort of, 674 
Raghava-Caitanya, poet, 480-81 
Raghunath Rao, British corres- 
pondence with, 632 
Rahiila, brahmana, events of time 
of, 658-69 

Rahulabhadra, Naianda Vibara 
enlarged by, 667 
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Raivataka Yaira, 546 
Raja Bhitn, Rajput geueral, 687f., 
691, 695. 697, 699, 709; doath of, 
711 

Raja Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 710 
Rajagaha, capital city, 63 
Raja Gaj Singh, chief of Jodhpur, 
706, 710 

Rajamalla, Gahga king, 93 
Raja Satrajit, chief of Bhushnah, 717 
Rajatarahgipi, 617 ; poets of Avanti- 
varman’s reign mentioned in, 353 
Rajja, queen of Guhila, 618 
Rajor inscr., 337 f. 

Rajukas, meaning of, 291 
Rama dramas, utilised in Mahanataka, 
493ff. 

Ramajitpandita, author of Nibandha- 
navanita, 479f. 

Ramakantha, commentator, 353f., 
354fn. 

Ramanuja, Bodhayana presupposed by, 
4d3f. 

Ra^abhailjadeva, Baudh Plates of 
(year 68), 473-77 

Rapipadra, (now called Ranoda or 
Naroda) , 166 

Rasikajivana, some verses from, 483-t‘6 
Ra^traku^as, 341, 343, 683f. ; Vijaya- 
ditya’s victory over, 92if, 
Rastrakuta Earka, Baroda plate of, 
339 

Rattava, queen, 619 
Ravi Gupta, Nirvana according to, 
225fo. 

Reviews: 

Abhinaya-darpana ol NandikeiSvara, 
377-8; Beginnings of Vijayanagara 
History, 176-7 ; Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 835 ; Early history of 
Kamarupa, 693-602 ; Explorations 
in Sind, 827-9; History of North- 
Eastern India, 381-2; History of 
the Paramara dynasty, 833-4 ; Indo- 
Aryan Literature and Culture 
(Origins), 179-80; Indo-Tibetica, 
382-91; Jlvani-kosa, vol. I, 374-5; 


Eavyapraka4a, (Ullasaa I— 111) 
376-7; Meghasandc^a of K&lid&sa, 
379; Mughal Kingship and Nobility, 
602-3: Nayakumaracariu of Pu9pa- 
danta, 603-4; Ranjit Singh, 829.30; 
Sri Haipsaduta of Rupa Gosv&min, 
.380-81; Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, 375- 
6; Studia Indo-Iranica, 184-92; Age 
of the Imperial Guptas, 192-6 ; 
Dynastic History of Northern India, 
173-5 ; Headquarters of Reality, 
177-9; Maukharis, 830-32; Spotasid- 
dhi of Acarya Mandanami4ra, 175-6; 
Use of the Cases in Vedio Prose, 
167-73 ; Vedic Studies, vol. I, 181-4. 
Rg-veda, <kakud and kakhbh,' 
*ka4yapa, ka44apa and kacchapa,’ 
and ‘pedu* in, 560-65 
Khotas, fort of, 696 

Riaz-us Salatin, information about 
Lak^mana Sena in, 734 
Rin-chen-sgron-me ( -Ratnapradipa), 
Commentary of Jam-yan-sbad-pa, 
212; structure of, 221 ff. ; problem 
of Nirvana discussed in, 223 ff. 
Riyaz-ul-Wadad, importanco of, 463l 
Rkprati^akbya, Papini and, 665-70 
Roy Sing, Sikh chief, 637 ff. 

Rudra, colt of, 19-20. 

Riidra Datta, Gau^a Kayastha, 572 
Rudra Varman, successor of Jaya 
Varman,,144 

Ruhelas, Ibrahim Khan, 262,263; 

Gardi’s attack upon. 260-61 
Rumi Khan, commander, 689 fn., 
710 f ., 714 

Rupa Gosvamin, immediate disciple of 
Caitanya, 307, 308 fn., 309, 311 f. 
Ruqqi’at-i-Abul Fazal, importance of, 
461 

Ruqqi’at Hakim Abul Fateh Gilani, 
importance of, 461 

Ruqqi*at-i-Alamgiri, importance of, 458-0 
Ruqqi’at-i-Baidil, historical informa- 
tion in, 462 

Ruqqi’at-Hassam, historical informa- 
tion in, 465-6 

Ruqqi’at-i-Khwaja Hasan, importanco 
of, 464 
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Ruqqi’at-i-Nawazish Khan, historical 
information in, 463 

Ruqqi’at-Shah Abbas II, importance 
of, 462 

Ruqqiiat-i-Inayat Khan Rasikh, im- 
portance of, 460 

Ruqquaim-i-Karaim, importance of, 458 
fiabarasvfimin, Upararaa’s views refer- 
red to by, 4dlff. 

Sada4iva, snooessor of Ao.vuta4iva, 166 
Sadasib Rao Bbau, 269, 264ff; Ab- 
dali Wazir attacked by, 261-2 ; death 
of, 272-3 
Sadat Ali, 638 

Sadukti-Karqamrta, work of dridhara 
D&sa, 730-31 

B&hasa Malla, king, 364f. 

Sahosahka (or Vikramaditya), Candra- 
giipta II known as, 4Sf. ; Goviuda 
IV known as, 51-63 
Sahityadarpana, Mahana^aka referred 
to in, 493,496 

Sahu, Aurangzeb’s scheme objected by, 
467 

Saiva Siddhknta, 147 
Saivism, 143 
Sakalya, author, 666fF. 

Sakta system, 487fF. 

Sakti, Goddess, 487 
Saktipur Plate, 729, 733 

Saktivarman, ruler of Pistapura, 158, 
783 

Salankayanas, 780ff. ; note on, 153-60; 
origin of, 160 

SaLatana Gosvamin, disciple of Cai- 
taya, 308. 308 fn., 309 
Samantasena, 338f. 

Sambandha Tattvarnava, Vijaya 
Sena’s date mentioned in, 728 
Saipkaragana, son of Kfsnaraja, 616, 
620 

Saqikaravarman, king of Kashmir, 617 
Saipkar9ajnia, 288 

Saipkhya, Buddhism, compared with, 
748fif. 

Saipkhya system, Gupas of, 749ff. 
Samudragupta, 158 
Sahgha, schism in. 551ff. 

Sangiti Suttanta, Four Ways omitted 
in, 788 


Sailjan copper^plate, 115 
Sailjaya, teacher, 280 
Sanjayin, bhik^u. 561 
Sahkaracarya, 348f., 805; Gita-Bba^ya 
and other commentaries of, 350f., 
S55ff . ; Upavar^a anterior to. 431 
Sahkarapati. brahmans, 556f. 
Sarabhapura kings, genealogy of, 101 
Saradatanaya, author of Bhavapra- 
kfi^ana, 493 

Sarlputra, caitya of. 557 
Sariputta, disciple of Buddha, 280 
Sarhgadhara, writer. 507 
Sarhgadharapaddhati, 506 
Barvajfta, Nyayasara written by, 163; 

religion followed by, 164-6 
Sarvatobhadra, older than Abhinava- 
gupta's comm.. 353 
Sassudeva, meaning of, 156-7 
Satapatha Brahmana, astronomical 
references in, 536f. 

Saurastra, Yadavas settled in, 544 
Sautrantikas, 217f., 224ff. ; Againas 
of, 551 ; Nirvapa according to. 217f. 
Sava^a, Pratihara king, 619 
Savagiyas (of Mahasthan inscr.) iden- 
tified with Buddhist Chabbaggiyas, 
60fiP. 

Savatthi, 63; Qotama consulted by 
Brahmans at. 283fn. 

Sayaps, commentator, 801 ff. 

Sayyod Ashraf Khan, letters compiled 
by, 458 

Sayyid Mohammad Zayi Chughtai, 
Mughal officer, letters compiled by, 
464 

Sayyid Mubarak, commandant, 696 
Sayyid Muhammad, adventurer, 716 
Sayyid Muzaffar, commandant, 696, 702 
Sayyid Nurullah, commander, 688 
Sayyid Sharfuddin, astrologer, 711 
Solok Kak Thom, inscription found 
at, 146 

Selim Shah, 633 
Sena family, 339 
Senas, 825ff. 

Shah Abbas, Persian king, 674 
Shah Ahmad Abdali, 258ff. 

Shah Alam II, 625ff., 636f. 
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Shah Jahao, career of 678>722; daily 
routine of 458 ; letters of, 454, 462, 
464; Jahangir’s letter to, 466; rebe- 
llion of, 671if . ; reverses suffered by, 
676-8; revolt of, 674-5. See Bengal. 
Shah Pasand Khan, 259f., 263 
Sbahriyar, brother of Shah Jahan, 
674f. 

Shah Quii Khan, governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, 714f., 717, 719, 721 
Shaikh Nur Qutb Alam, saint, Shah 
Jahan respect shown to, 691 
Sher Khan, Afghan Chief, 678 
Sher Khwajah) commandant, 710; 
death of, 711 

Shitab Khan, officer in charge of Gour, 
714ff. 

Shivaji, letters of, 463; letters of 
Mughal authorities to, 467 
Shujaat Khan, commandant, 710 
Sbuja-ud-daulah, Nawab of Oudh, 
258ff., 625ff. 

Sibai (s^ibis), people, 516 
Siddha, meaning of, 146 
Sihabahu, king, 370, 373 
Sihapura. See Siiphapura. 

Sikhs, 638ff. 

Simhala, Chinese rendering of, 140 ; 

merchant’s son, 140 
Siiphaladvipa, wrongly rendered into 
Tibetan for Simhapura, 138 
Simhapura, Aryadeva's birth-plaoo, 
138ff. ; Chinese rendering of, 140; 
ffnd-spot of Komarti plates, 780 ff . ; 
location of, 139; note on, 368-73; 
royal families of, 783f. 
Simba-Sudar4ana, arhat, 557 
Siri Devi, daughter of DbataraHha, 
13 f. 

Sir John Shore. Allahabad peded by, 
638; Zeman Shah’s correspondence 
with, 639 

Si4nadeva, meaning of. 156 
Siva, prototype of, 18 ff. 

Sivalihga. 21 f. 

Sivasiinha Deva, date of inscr. of, 731 
Sivaskandavarman, Pallava king, 
159 f. 

Siyaka II, feudatory, 154 


Skandagupta, usurpation of throne by, 
156 

Sohgaura copperplate, 54-56; test 
and translation of, 64. 

Spandavivfti; work of Hamakan^ha, 
353 f., 364 fn. 

Sphutartha, commentary of Ya^omitra, 
215 

Sravakas, 214, 223, 231, 232, 245 ff. 
Sravana Belgola iusor., Qahga Satya- 
vakya Kohgunivarman mentioned in, 
340 

Sri, goddess, 17 

Sri, Hari Kavi, author of Subbasita- 
haravall, 478ff. ; poets mentioned by, 
479 f. 

Sriharsa, Vedanta allied to Buddhism 
according to, 742 
Srilabba, Buddhist teacher, 558 f . 
Srfpur Plater, Damaged, 100-103. 

Sri Sahara, time of, 569 
Sthanahga, types of K^^i mentioned 
in, 797 

Sthavira, Sautrantika teacher, 551 
Sthiramati, oitta and vijfiana ex- 
plained by, 9 fn. 

Subhadra, abduction of, 545 
Subhasitaharavall, work of Sri Hari 
Kavi, 478 ff. 

Subha i^itavali, work of Vallabhadeva, 
312 

Subhasundara, work of, 150-51 
Subjectivism, Tattva^uddhi and, 577.<81 
Sudi»r4ana, tank, 549 
Sudra, name of Brahmans, 551 
Suk^ma^iva, native of Gau^a, 572 
Sulaiman, account of Jure given b}^ 
620-21 

Sulapani, scribe of Bengal. 571, 573 
Sumerians, cultural history of, 16 fn. 
Sundarananda, 316 fn. 

Sundarban, 732 ; dated copperplate 
grant from, 321-31 ; historic import- 
ance of, 321 ; Buddhist monument 
in, 821, 325 

Sutta-Nipata, brahmanadhammika- 
Butta of, 283 fn. 

Sutta-prabhasa, Nirvana explained in, 
221 
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Swat Valley, thunder-oult at, 621-2 
Sydney Cotton, British Officer, 27 
Syed Ahmad Shah, 26fF 
7akka, identical with Thakka, modern 
Punjab, 617 

T&mraSatiyas, Nirvana according to, 
237,237 fn. 

Tantrasara, work of Kfsnananda, 487f. 
Tantra rites, ideals of, 486'92 
Tantras, 486 ff. 

Tantrij version of Paficatantra, 105 
Tin trio texts, religious practices 
according to, 487 ft, 

Tapandighi plate, 729. 732 
Taranatha, account of Gauda>Magadha 
sculpture given by, 671; Buddhist 
history of, 651^; counterpart of 
Kalidasas’ story told by, 666 
Tarkajvali. NirvSna explained in. 
216-7, 234, 236 

Tathata, 216 ; characteristic forms of, 
217, 236 

TattvarthidhigamasCitra-bhasya, agri- 
culturists designated as Aryas in, 
799 

Tattvartharajavarttika, commentary 
of Sri Akalafika. agricultural imple- 
ments mentioned in, 798 f. 
Tattva^uddhi and Subjectivism, 577-81 
Taxila, coin-types discovered at, 616, 
618 ft. 

Tbakura Pethada, Gauda Kayastha, 
672 

Ther' morphism, 22f. 

Thunder-cult, 621-2 

Tibetan tradition, Nirvana according 
to, 211-67 

Tilokasundari, Queen of Vijayabahu I, 
369 

Timur Shah, 634 if. 

Trilingual Inscription— Bengali, Mai- 
thili, Persian (1734 A. D.), 116-20; 
importance of, 116-7 
Tri-Pitaka, brahmana according to, 
279f. 

Tripitakas, 664 ff. 

Tokharians, 587 f. 

Tsofi'kha-pa , analysis of theories 
concerning Nirvana in commentary 


of, 214-21 ; literature consulted by, 
233 f. 

Udayana, later than Vyomaiiiva, 166 
Udicya, country, 617 
Ujjayanta, same as Raivataka, 648 
Umavarman, king, 781 ; lord of 
Kalinga, 370 : Brhatprostha grant 
of, 371 f. 

Undabhata, 618 

Upani^ads, debt of Buddhism to, 1; 
Brahmavada in, 2ff. ; systems of 
thoughts in, 11 

Upasakadasao, nivartanas mentioned 
in, 797 

Upava^sa, V^'ttikara, 431 if.; date of, 
434-36; personality of, 433-4; views 
of, 437-48 

Uttaratantra, Nirvana according to, 
266 

Uttaratantra-vyakhya, Nirvana accor- 
ding to, 249 

Vacaspati, author of Bbamati, 348 f.. 
678 fn., 681 

Vaibbasikas, 21ff., 24ff. leading works 
of, 669 ; Nirvana according to, I6ff . 
Vainyagupta Dvada4aditya, 164*6 
Vaisnavas, Paficatattvas of, 488 
Vajrapani, figure of, 621-2 
Vaka takas, 158 

Vail ala -carita, work of Ananda Bhatta, 
729f. 

Vallfila Sena, 729ff; date of Naihati 
plate of, 729 732 ; death of, 732 
Vamana, author of Kavyalankara- 
sutras 761 
Vansittart, 628 

Varaguna Maranjadaiyan (Piindya). 

king of Madura, 92 
Vararuci, traditional account of, 666if. 
Varmans, earjy history of, 784 
Vasana-avidya, 4 

Vasavi T»ka, work of Vasugupto, 354f. 
Vasinl, goddess, 17 
Vasubhaga, Pancatantra of, 104-111 
Vasudevo, Caitanya’s first meeting with 
302fn. 

Vasugupta. commentator, 364 
Vasumitra, Buddhist teacher, 562, 
664 
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Vatsar&js, king of Malwa, 3391., 615f, 
762 

Veda, Phallus worship id, 156-7 
Vedanta, Buddhism compared with. Iff. 
Vedantade^ika, Qit& commentators 
mentioned by, 355 
Vedica, 560-65 
Vehgi, 169 

Vernal equinox, position of, 537ff;, 
Weber and Prey’s interpretation of, 
638f. 

Viduh, Brahmans, 554 
Vidyamadhava, son of NarayapapOjya- 
pads, 806 

V idyanagari, city, 809 
Vidyapati ^bakkura, Vaisnava poet, 
494-6 

VidySranya, Mfidhavacarja’s identity 
with, 801 ff. 

Vidyaranyakalajilana, work of Bharati- 
krsna, 804 

Vidyatirtha, guru of Madhava, 803f., 
809f. 

Vijayadevavarman, father of Hasti- 
yarman, 159; date of, 160 
Vijayaditya III, 90ff. ; four inscriptions 
of, 90 ; military campaigns of, 91ff . 
Vijayaditya IV (Kollabhigapde) » ^ 
Vijayalaya, Co]a king, 92 
Vijayanandivarman, son of Candra- 
varman, 158-9, 780 
Vijayapala, king, 337f. 

Vijayasena, date of Barrackpore plate 
of, 728f . ; Deopara inaor. of, 671, 673 ; 
grandfather of Lak^mana Sena. 728 
Vijnana, synonymous with Brahman, 
2, distinction between jnana and, 
2fn. ; Buddhist explanation of, 4ff. 
Vijnanamatrata. Vijfiaptimatrata, Off. 
VijAanavada, evolution ot, 1-11 
Vijnanavadins, 7ff. ; Nirvana according 
to. 229f . 

VijAaptimatrata, theory of. Off. 
Vikramaditya, king, 494 fn., 668f. 
Vikramarjunavijaya, work of Pampa, 
619 

Vira Bhupati, grandson of Harihara 
II, 806 


Viramitrodaya, work of Mitrami4ra, 
807 

Virasena, king. 552 
Virasiqiha, king, 807 
Visnuifarman, PaAoatantra of, 107ff. 
ViiSukalpa, king, 669 
Vi^vambhara, another name of Oaita- 
nya, d02f. 

Vi^vanatha, author of -Sahityadarpapa, 
493 ^ 

ViifvarApasena, son of Lak^mapasona, 
324; date of coronation of, 734-6; 
date of Sahitya Pari^ad plate of, 
734f. 

Vitpala, Gauda-Magadha school of 
sculpture founded by, 571 
Vopadeva Papd>^A» 480-81 
Vrndavana-dasa,, Caitanya’s proAci- 
oncy in Grammar mentioned by, 
301fn., 303, 311 

Vyomavati commentary, on Pra^asta- 
pada-bhasya, 165, 676 
Vyoma^iva, author of Vyomavati, 
165.6, 576 

Warren Hastings, 526, 526fn. 

‘Water*, Dravidic bases for, 39-40; 
words conveying various senses of, 
40ff. 

Wazir Ali, 63d 

Wazir Khan, commandant, 689, 696, 
699f., 702, 704f., 714, 716f. 

World, relative permanence of, 679 
YadavaprakaSa, teacher of« Ramanuja, 
364 

Yajja« queen, 616 

Ya4odhara Vain:famnta, work of Nila- 
kan^ha, 728 

Ya^ovarman, Candella king, 618 
Yogacaras, 22ff. *, Nirvana according 
to, 219-21 

Yogin, brahmans, 559 
Yue-chis, people, 588 
Zahid Khan Bokhari, governor of 
Kamrup, 719 
Zeman Shah, 636f. 

_Zervnn, Iranian deity, 426ff. 
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